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THE   SECOND    MONARCHY. 


ASSYRIA. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


"ThegtavenlmEkge,  and  tbe  molten  Image."  — Nahvm  1.14. 

The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  so  nearly  resembled —  at  least  in 
its  external  aspect,  in  which  alone  we  can  contemplate  it  —  the 
religion  of  the  primitive  Chaldeans,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary, 
after  the  full  treatment  which  that  subject  received  in  an  earlier 
portion  of  this  work,*  to  do  much  more  than  notice  in  the  pres- 
ent place  certain  peculiarities  by  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  cult  of  Assyria  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring and  closely  connected  country.  With  the  exception 
that  the  first  god  in  the  Babylonian  Pantheon  was  replaced  by 
a  distinct  and  thoroughly  national  deity  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Assyria,  and  that  certain  deities  whose  position  was  prominent 
in  the  one  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  the  other,  the  two 
religious  systems  may  be  pronounced,  not  similar  merely,  but 
identical.^  Each  of  them,  without  any  real  monotheism,*  com- 
mences with  the  same  pre-eminence  of  a  single  deity,  which  is 
followed  by  the  same  groupings  of  identically  the  same  divini- 
ties ; '  and,  after  that,  by  a  multitudinous  polytheism,  which  is 
chiefly  of  a  local  character.     Each  country,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 


>  See  Tol.  i.  ch.  vii.  pp.  110-148. 

1  Though  /j  or  Aa  in  Chaldlea,  and 
Awhnr  in  Auyrla,  were  respectively 
ehi^  goda,  they  were  In  no  Banse  io/« 
godt.     Not  onl;  are  the  other  deities 


viewed  as  really  distinct  beingH,  but 
they  are  in  many  cases  seir-oiiginated, 
and  always  supreme   In   their  several 

*  See  vol.  1.  p.  lis. 
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2  THE  SECOND  MONAKCHT.  Chap.  VIII. 

has  nearly  the  same  worship  —  templets,  altars,  and  ceremonies 
of  the  same  type  —  the  same  religious  emblems — the  same  ideas. 
The  only  difference  here  is,  that  in  Assyria  ampler  evidence 
exists  of  what  was  material  in  the  religious  system,  more 
abundant  representations  of  the  objects  and  modes  of  worship ; 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  give,  by  means  of  illustrations,  a 
more  graphic  portraiture  of  the  externals  of  the  religion  of  the 
Asayriana  than  the  scantiness  of  the  remains  permitted  in  the 
case  of  the  primitive  Chaldseans. 

At  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  stood  the  "great  god," 
Asshur.  His  usual  titles  are  "  the  great  Lord,"  "  the  King  of 
all  the  Gods,"  "he  who  rules  supreme  over  the  Gods."*  Some- 
times he  is  called  "the  Father  of  the  Gods,"  though  that  is  a 
title  which  is  more  properly  assigned  to  Belus.'  His  place  is 
always  first  in  invocations.  He  is  regarded  throughout  all  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  as  the  special  tutelary  deity  both  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  country.  He  places  the  monarchs  upon  their 
throne,  firmly  establishes  them  in  the  government,  lengthens 
the  years  of  their  reigns,  preserves  their  power,  protects  their 
forts  and  armies,  makes  their  name  celebrated,  and  the  like.  To 
him  they  look  to  give  them  victory  over  their  enemies,  to  grant 
them  all  the  wishes  of  their  heart,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  suc- 
ceeded on  their  thrones  by  their  sons,  and  their  sons'  sons,  to  a 
remote  posterity.  Their  usual  phrase  when  speaking  of  him  is 
"  Asshur,  my  lord."  They  represent  themselves  as  passing  their 
lives  in  his  service.  It  is  to  spread  his  worship  that  they  carry 
on  their  wars.  They  fight,  ravage,  destroy  in  his  name.  Finally, 
when  they  subdue  a  country,  they  are  careful  to  "  set  up  the 
emblems  of  Asshur,"  and  teach  the  people  his  laws  and  his 
worship. 

The  tutelage  of  Asshur  over  Assyria  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  country,  which  in  the 
original  is  complete.'     It  is  also  indicated  by  the  curious  fact 


•  Bee  sir  H.  RanHtuon's  Eaav  in  the 
anthor'B  Eirodolat,  vol.  I.  p.  4S3,  2Dd 
edtUoD.  *  Ibid.  pp.  491.  49S. 

•  The  god,  the  country,  the  town 
AsehuT,  and   "ao  Ansjrian,"  are   all 


repreeenled  by  the  same  term,  which 
Is  writhsD  both  A-ih«r  and  A»^iui;  The 
"  determlDatlve  "  prsflxed  to  the  term 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  271)  telU  ua  which  mean- 
ing la  intended. 
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Cur.  Vm.  ASS7BLUI  GODS  — ASSHUB.  8 

that,  unlike  the  other  gods,  Asshur  had  do  notorioua  temple  or 
shrine  in  any  particular  city  of  Assyria,  a  sign  that  his  worship 
was  spread  equally  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  not  to  any 
extent  localized.  As  the  national  deity,  he  had  indeed  given 
name  to  the  original  capital ;  ^  hut  even  at  Asshur  (^Kileh-Sker- 
ghaty  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  building  which 
was  specially  his.^  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture '  that  all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to 
his  worship,  to  whatever  minor  god  they  might  happen  to  be 
dedicated. 

In  the  inscriptions  the  Assyrians  are  constantly  described  as 
"  the  servants  of  Asshur,"  and  their  enemies  as  "  the  enemies  of 
Asshur."  The  Assyrian  religion  is  "the  worship  of  Asshur." 
No  similar  phrases  arc  used  with  respect  to  any  of  the  other 
gods  of  the  Pantheon. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  originally  the  god  Asshur  was  the 
great  progenitor  of  the  race,  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem,">  deified. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  notion  was  lost,  and  Asshur 
came  to  be  viewed  simply  as  a  celestial  being  —  the  first  and 
highest  of  all  the  divine  agents  -who  ruled  over  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  indicative  of  the  (comparatively  speaking)  elevated 
character  of  Assyrian  polytheism  that  this  exalted  and  awful 
deity  continued  from  first  to  last  the  main  object  of  worship, 
and  was  not  susperseded  in  the  thoughts  of  men  by  the  lower 
and  more  intelligible  divinities,  such  as  Shamas  and  Sin,  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  Nergal  the  God  of  War,  Kin  the  God  of  Hunt- 
ing, or  Vul  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt." 

The  favourite  emblem  under  which  the  Assyrians  appear  to 
have  represented  Asshur  in  their  works  of  art  was  the  winged 
circle  or  globe,  from  which  a  figure  in  a  horned  cap  is  frequently 
seen  to  issue,  sometimes  simply  holding  a  bow  (Fig.  I.),  some- 


'  See  Tol.  t.  p.  203. 

'  Sli  H.  RswlinsoQ,  In  the  author's 
Htntdotui  (vol.  1.  p.  483),  inclines  to 
allow  that  the  ){Teat  faoe  at  Klleb- 
Sherf^hat  waa  a  temple  at  AsshiiTi  but 
the  deity  whoaa  name  appears  upon  the 
brtcka  la  entitled  AAil. 

•  ar  H.  BawlinMn,  1.  a.  c. 


t  In  the  worship  of  KfTpt  we  may 
trace  such  a  gradual  descent  and  de- 
terioration, from  Amun,  the  hi4if.n  god, 
to  Phtha,  the  demlurgus,  thence  to  Ra, 
the  Sun-God,  from  him  to  lals  anil  Osi. 
Tis,  deities  ot  the  third  order,  and  Hnal- 
ly  to  Apia  and  Serapis,  mere  daimoUB. 
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tiroes  shooting  his  arrows  against  the  Assyrians'  enemies 
(Fig.  II.).  This  emblem  haa  been  variously  explained;'  but 
the  most  probable  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  that  the  circle 
typiiies  eternity,  while  the  wings  express  omnipresence,  and  the 
human  figure  symbolises  wisdom  or  intelligence.  The  emblem 
appears  under  many  varieties.  Sometimes  the  figure  which 
isuuea  from  it  has  no  bow,  and  is  represented  as  simply  extending 
the  right  hand  (Fig.  III.) ;  occasionally  both  hands  are  extended, 
and  the  left  holds  a 


n^L 


vtg.  u^ 


ring  or  chaplet  (Fig. 
IV.).  In  one  instance 
we  see  a  very  re- 
markable variation : 
for  the  complete  hu- 
man figure  is  substi- 
tuted a  mere  pair  of 
hands,  which  seem  to 
come  from  behind  the 
winged  disk,  the  right 
open  and  exhibiting 
the  palm,  the  left 
closed  and  holding  a 
bow.'  In  a  large  num- 
ber  of  cases  all  sign  of 
a  person  is  dispensed 
with,*  the  winged  cir- 
^  cle    appeanng     alone, 

with    the    disk   either  plain  or  ornamented.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  one  or  two  instances  where  the  emblem  ex- 


'  M.  Lajard  <■  ot  opinion  that  the 
foundation  of  the  winged  clrc:lB  la  a  bird, 
which  be  pronounces  to  he  a  dove,  and 
to  typify  the  Assyrian  Venus.  To  this 
he  Buppoeaa  were  afterwards  added  the 


and       the      human 

figure,      wldch      he 

regards  as  an  linage 

Id  confirmation  of  his 


view  iiiitt  the  BTmhol  mainly  grew  out 
of  a  bird,  he  atlduoes  the  above  torm 
wheh  appears  npon  a  oy Under. 

'  See  the  woodcut  on  the  next  page. 
This  emblem  is  taken  from  a  mutllHted 
obelisk  lound  at  Koyunjik. 

<  Sea  hayiK'i'i  Moatimenti  of  yineceh, 
1st  Series,  Pis.  6, 39,  and  53;  2nd  Serlaa, 
Pis.  4  and  li^;  and  compare  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  399. 
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Cbaf.  Vm.  niTBT.wwa  OF  ABSHUB. 

hibits  three  human  heads  instead. of  one 

having  on  either 

side  of  it  a  head, 

which    seems   to 

rest     upon     the 

feathers    of    the 

wii^.' 

It  is  the  opin- 
ion      of       some 

critics,         based 

upon  this  form  of  the  emblem,  that  the  supreme  deity  of  the 

Assyrians,  whom  the  winged  circle  seems  always  to  represent, 
was  in  reality  a  triune  god.'  Now  certainly 
the  triple  human  form  is  very  remarkable,  and 
lends  a  colour  to  this  conjecture ;  but,  as  there 
is  absolutely  nothing,  either  in  the  statements 

cnrtoDi  imbiMB  of  yf  ancicut  writcrs,  or  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 

AHDur.  irivai  Im  j-tj 

■ipiet  efiindR'  of  tions,  BO  far  as  they  have  been  deciphered,  to 
snuctierib.}  confirm  the  supposition,  it  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  scarcely  apprehended  with  any  distinctness 
even  by  the  ancient  Jews,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
those  which  primeval  revelation  made  known  tbToughout;  the 
heathen  world.  It  is  a  fanciful  mysticism  which  finds  a  Trinity  in 
the  Eicton,  Cneph,  and  Phtha  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Otomasdes, 
Mithras,  and  Arimanius  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Monae,  Logos, 
and  Psyche  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.^  There  are  abundant 
Triads  in  ancient  mythology,  but  no  real  Trinity.  The  case  of 
Asshur  is,  however,  one  of  simple  unity.  He  is  not  even  regu- 
larly included  in  any  Triad.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
triple  figure  shows  him  to  us  in  temporary  combination  with  two 
other  gods,  who  may  be  exceptionally  represented  in  this  way 


*  Bee  the  cylinder  o(  Seonacherfb 
(supra,  toI.  1.  p.  383)i  and  compare  a 
c;liiideT  engraved  in  H.  I^Jard'a  CfilU 
A  MUhra,  PI.  xzzll.  No.  3. 

■  I^ymid,  Nineeeh  and  Babylon,  p.  leO; 
Lajard,  CuUt  dt  Milhra,  Explication  dee 
pUneliea,  p.  S. 


^  So  Cudworth  UnttOtetutU  SyOtm  of 
the  Pnlmrm,  ch.  It.  }  IS,  et  seq.)  and 
others.  Moalielni,  In  his  Latin  trana- 
lation  ot  Cndwnrth's  fci^at  work,  abl; 
coinbata  hia  views  on  this  subject. 
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lather  than  by  their  usual  embleme.  Or  the  three  heads  may 
be  merely  an  ex^^ration  of  that  principle  of  repetition  which 
gives  rise  so  often  to  a  double  representation  of  a  king  or  a 
god,"  and  wliich  is  seen  at  Bavian  in  the  threefold  repetition  of 
another  sacred  emblem,  the  horned  cap. 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  sculptures  the  winged  circle  is 
seldom  foondezcept  in  immediate  connection  with  the  monarch.' 
The  great  King  wears  it  embroidered  upon  his  robes,"*  carries  it 
engraved  upon  fais  cylinder,"  represents  it  above  liia  head  in  the 
rock-tablets  on  which  he  carves  his  image,"  stands  or  kneels  in 
adoration  before  it,^  fights  under  its  shadow,**  under  its  pro- 
tection returns  victorious,"  places  it  conspicuously  in  the  scenes 
where  be  himself  is  represented  on  his  obelisks."  And  in  these 
various  representations  he  makes  the  emblem  in  a  great  measure 
conform  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  himself  is  engaged  at 
the  time.  Where  he  is  fighting,  Asshur  too  has  bis  arrow  on 
t^e  string,  and  points  it  against  the  king's  adversaries.  Where 
he  is  returning  &om  victory,  with  the  disused  bow  in  the  left 
hand  and  the  right  hand  outstretched  and  elevated,  Asshur 
takes  the  same  attitude.  In  peaceful  scenes  the  bow  disappears 
altogether.  If  the  king  worships,  the  god  holds  out  his  band 
to  aid ;  if  he  is  engaged  in  secular  arts,  the  divine  presence  is 
thought  to  be  suflBciently  marked  by  the  circle  and  the  wings 
without  the  human  figure. 

An  emblem  found  in  such  frequent  connection  with  the 
symbol  of  Asshur  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  was  attached 
in  a  special  #ay  to  bis  worship,  is  the  sacred  or  symbolical  tree. 


■  L*;ud,  Jfonnmxnlt,  Pis.  6,  2B,  3e, 

*  The  occnnenM  at  the  emblem  at 
Asahar  wttbout  the  king  In  the  frory 
Tepreeendng  women  gathering  grapea 
(sapro.  vol.  1,  p.  ST3)  te  remarkable. 
Probably  the  Ivory  [ormed  part  of  the 
oniameDtatlon  ot  a  reyal  throne  or  cabi- 
net. There  are  cyllnden,  however,  ap- 
parently not  royal,  on  which  the  emblem 
OCCUR.  (Cnllimore.  No*.  140,  IM.  ISO, 
IBS,  IfiO,  162;  L«]ard,  PIb.  xIU.  3;  xrl.  S; 
XTil.  S,  8,  &c.) 

"  Layard,  MomimenU,  lat  Series,  PI. 
6;  supn,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 


"  Layard,  JVIneoeA  and  B<Avlon,  p. 
160;  sapni,  vol.  1.  p.  383. 

!•  As  at  the  Nsbr^UKelb  (Lajard, 
CvUe  de  IfitJtra.  PI.  1.  No.  39);  at  Ba- 
TJan  (Layard,  Iflntoeh  and  Babglon,  p. 
211),  Sec 

1*  Layard,  MoavmeitU,  1st  Series,  Pis. 
6,  26,  and  39. 

"  Ibid.  PI.  13, 

>»  Ibid,  PI.  21. 

1*  lUd.  PI,  B3.  Compare  the  repre- 
sentatioD  (supra,  p.  S)  which  heads 
another  royal  obeUric 
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THE  SACBED  TBBB. 


Like  the  winged  circle,  this  emblem  has  various  forms.  The 
simplest  consists  of  a  tihort  piUnr  springing  from  a  single  pair 
of  ranis'  horus,  and  surmounted  by  a  capital  composed  of  two 


pain  of  rams*  homs  separated  by  one,  two,  or  three  horizontal 
bands  j  above  which  there  is,  first,  a  scroll  resembling  that 
which  commonly  surmounts  the  winged  circle,  and  then  a 
flower,  very  much  like  the  "honeysuckle  ornament"  of  the 
Greeks.'  More  advanced  specimens  show  the  pillar  elongated, 
with  a  capital  in  the  middle  in  addition  to  the  capital  at  the  top, 
while  the  blossom  above  the  upper  capital,  and  generally  the 
stem  likewise,  throw  out  a  number  of  similar  smaller  blossoms, 
which  are  sometimes  replaced  by  fir-cones  or  pomegranates. 
Where  the  tree  is  most  elaborately  portrayed,  we  see,  besides 
the  stem  and  the  blossoms,  a  complicated  network  of  branches, 
which  after  interlacing  with  one  another  form  a  sort  of  arch 
surrounding  the  tree  itself  as  with  a  frame.  (See  next  page.) 
It  is  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  whether  this  sacred  tree 


>  This  Teaemh lance,  which  Mr.  L^yard 
notes  fNinrrrh  and  ilt  Remalni.  vol.  li. 
p.  291)  is  certainly  very  curious;  hut 
ittloea  not  tell  uii  sny  thing  of  the  origin 
or  meaninB  of  tlie  aymbol.  TNa  Greeks 
probabl;  adopted  the  ornament  as  ele- 
gant, wUhont  caring  to  tuulentand  It. 


I  Hugpect  that  the  io-ealled  "flower" 
w»H  in  reality  a  reprcHpntation  of  tha 
head  of  a  palm-tree,  with  the  form  of 
which,  aaporlrayetl  on  the  earliest  sciilp' 
liireii  (t^yard,  MoitumenU,  PI.  S3),  it 
nearly  agrees. 
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does  not  stand  connected  with  the  AshSrah  of  the  Phcsnioians, 
which  was  certainly  not  a  "grove,"  in  the  senae  in  which  we 
comraonly  understand  that  word.     The 
Atkirah  which  the  Jews  adopted  from 
the  idolatrous  nations  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  was  an  artificial  struc- 
ture, originally  of  wood,'  but  in  the  later 
times  probably   of  metal,'   capable .  of 
being  "set "  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
by  one  king,*  and  "brought  out"  by 
another.'     It  was  a  structure  for  which 
"hangings"  could  be  made,"   to  cover 
and  protect  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  so  far  like  a  tree  that  it  could  be 
properly  said  to  be  "  cut  down,"  rather 
than   "  broken "   or    otherwise    demol- 
ished.'   The  name  itself  seems  to  imply 
something  which  stood  straight  up;^ 
and  the  conjecture  is  reasonable  that  its 
Bteni  Tn-e  -  flnsi  wd  ni«i  cUb-  cssential  element  was  "  the  straight  stem 
■"""  'jp*.  (Nimrud.)        ^f  ^  tree,"*  though  whether  the  idea  con- 
nected with  the  emblem  was  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which 
underlay  the  phallic  rites  of  the  Greeks '"  is  (to  say  the  least) 
extremely  uncertain.     We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  the 
Assyrian  sacred  tree  was  a  real  tangible  object :  it  may  have 
been,  as  Mr.  Layard  supposea,^^  a  mere  type.     But  it  is  per- 
haps on  the  whole  more  likely  to  have  been  an  actual  object;'* 


»  Judge*  vi.  26.  "Take  the  socond 
Inillock,  and  offer  a  IrarDt  sacriace  with 
the  wood  ot  the  grove  iAthirali)  which 
thou  ahalt  ouc  doWD," 

•  According  to  the  acconnt  In  the 
Second  Book  ol  EinRS,  Josiah  "burnt 
the  KTove  at  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
alarnped  It  imall  to  powder,  and  cast  the 
powder  thereof  upon  the  graveB  of  the 
cbllilren  of  the  people  "  (xxUi.  6).  Un- 
leRii  the  Aihti'ah  bad  been  of  metal  there 
would  have  been  no  need  ot  stamping  It 
to  powder  after  burning  It. 

•  2  Kings  3txi.  7. 

•  Ibid.  xxlU.  e.      *  Ibid.  veiM  T. 


'  Judges 

1.  25,  28; 

2  Kings  x^-iii.4i 

nciil.  Ml  2Chron.  liv. 

1,  &c. 

»  Ashirah 

(n^E^J  i 

trom 

.pp,tbe 

true   root   o 

which   iB   76^, 

"to   be 

straight  "  or  "  uprlglit." 

<  So  Dr.  GoCch  In  Smith's  B(bUcal 
Diolionary,  vol.  1.  p.  120. 

1"  Ibid,  loc.  cit. 

"  Nineveh  anditt  Rtmaini,  vol.  11.  p. 
44T.  "The  sacred  tree  Is  before  him, 
but  onl7,  It  may  be  presumed,  as  a 
type. 

"  It  Is  found  with  objects  which  are 
all  certainly  mat«iial,  an  on  Jjord  Aber- 
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Id  which  case  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  it  stood  in  the  Assyr- 
ian system  in  much  the  ^me  position  as  the  AtASrah  in  the 
Phoeniciau,  being  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
supreme  god,*^  and  having  certainly  a  symbolic  character, 
though  of  what  exact  kind  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine. 

An  analogy  has  been  suggested  between  this  Assyrian  em- 
blem and  the  Scriptural  "  tree  of  life,"  which  is  thought  to  be 
variously  reflected  in  the  multiform  mythology  of  the  East." 
Ate  not  such  speculations  somewhat  over-fanciful?  There  is 
perhaps,  in  the  emblem  itself,  which  combines  the  horns  of  the 
ram  —  an  animal  noted  for  procreative  power  —  with  the  image 
of  a  fruit  or  flower-producing  tree,  ground  for  supposing  that 
some  allusion  ia  intended  to  the  prolific  or  generative  energy  in 
nature ;  but  more  than  this  can  scarcely  be  said  without  ven- 
turing upon  mere  epeculation.  The  time  will  perhaps  ere  long 
arrive  when,  by  the  interpretation  of  the  mythological  tablets 
of  the  Assyrians,  their  real  notions  on  this  and  other  kindred 
subjects  may  become  known  to  ns.  Till  then,  it  is  best  to 
remain  content  with  such  facts  as  are  ascertainable,  without 
seeking  to  penetrate  mysteries  at  which  we  can  but  guess, 
and  where,  even  if  we  guess  aright,  we  cannot  know  that  we 
do  so. 

The  gods  worshipped  in  Assyria  in  the  next  degree  to  Asshur 
appear  to  have  been,  in  the  early  times,  Ann  and  Vul ;  in  the 
later,  Bel,  Sin,  Shamas,  Vul,  Nin  or  Ninip,  and  Nergal.  Gula, 
Ishtar,  and  Beltis  were  favourite  goddesses.  Hoa,  Nebo,  and 
Merodach,  though  occasional  objects  of  worship,  more  especially 
under  the  later  empire,  were  in  far  less  repute  in  Assyria  than 
in  Babylonia ;  and  the  two  last-named  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  former  country  from  the  latter 
during  the  historical  period.' 

deen's  Black  Stone,  where  a  real  sacii-  '  Merodach  and  Nebo  are  not  abso- 

ficial  scene  appears  to  be  represented.  lutel;  unknown  to  the   earlier  kings, 

>*  The  groves  in  Bcrtptuie  are  closely  since  they  ore  Invoked  upon  the  Black 

(Mninected  with    the  woisbip  o(   Baal,  Obelisk  as  Che  eifcbth  and  the  eleventh 

■Dpreme  Ood  of  the  Fhtsnlclans.    [See  gods.    But  It  is  only  with  Yul-lush  III, 

Judges  iil.  T;  1  Kings  xi-iii.  W;  2  Eings  (ab.  s.c.  800)  that  they  become  prnml- 

zvii.  16,  tc.)  oent.    This  king  takes  special  credit  to 

>*  Layard,  JVinereA  and  its  Semahu,  himseK   tor   having   flrst    prominently 

vol.  11.  p.  4T3.                                                I  placed  Merodach  in  th«   Pantheon   ot 
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For  the  special  characteriBtioB  of  these  various  gods — common 
objects  o£  worship  to  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  from 
a  very  remote  epoch  —  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  where  their  several  attributes  and  their  position 
in  the  Chaldiean  Pantheon  have  been  noted.^  The  general 
resemblance  of  the  two  religious  systems  is  such,  that  almost 
every  thing  which  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  gods  of 
the  First  Empire  may  be  taken  as  applying  equally  to  those  of 
the  Second ;  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  make  this  application 
in  all  cases,  except  where  some  shade  of  difference,  more  or  less 
strongly  marked,  shall  be  pointed  out.  In  the  following  pages, 
without  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  the  former  volume, 
some  account  will  be  given  of  the  worship  of  the  principal  gods 
in  Auyria  and  of  the  chief  temples  dedicated  to  their  service. 


The  worship  of  Anu  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Assyria  from  Babylonia  during  the  times  of  Chaldfean  supre- 
macy which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
Assyrian  kingdom.  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king 
of  ChaldEea,  built  a  temple  to  Anu  and  Vul  at  Asshur,  which 
was  then  the  Assyrian  capital,  about  b.c.  1820.  An  inscription 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  states  that  this  temple  lasted  for  621  years, 
when,  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  taken  down  by  Asshur- 
dayan,  his  own  great-grandfather.*  Its  site  remained  vacant 
for  sixty  years.  Then  Tiglath-Pileaer  I,,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  rebuilt  the  temple  more  magnificently  than  before  i*  and 
from  that  time  it  seems  to  have  remained  among  the  principal 
shrines  in  Assyria.  It  was  from  a  tradition  connected  with 
this  ancient  temple  of  Shamas-Vul,  that  Asshur  in  later  times 
acquired  the  name  of  Telan^  or  "  the  Mound  of  Anu  "  which  it 
hears  in  Stephen.* 

Anu's  place  among  the  "  Great  Grods "  of  Assyria  is  not  so 

Assyria.    (See  Sit  H.  lUwUnson's  £miiv  I       *  Ijiteriptioni^T^glath-Paeier  L.iiS, 
in  the  anthor'B  nerodotu4,  vol.  1.  p.  t>16,    p.  6S.  *  Ibtd.  pp.  ftl-66. 

2iid  edition.)  '  Stepti.  byz.  ad  vac.  T<Un|.    Tide 

■  ToL  L  oh.  tU.  pp.  110-MS.  I  •Qpn^  toL  i.  p.  116,  note  t. 
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well  marked  as  that  of  many  other  divinities.  His  name  does 
not  occur  as  an  element  in  the  names  of  kings  or  of  other 
important  personages.  He  is  omitted  altogether  from  many 
solemn  invocationB.®  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  one  of  the 
gods  whose  emblems  were  worn  by  the  king  and  inscribed  upon 
the  rock-tablets.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  he  occurs  in 
lists,  he  is  invariably  placed  directly  after  Aashur ;  *  and  he  is 
often  coupled  with  that  deity  in  a  way  which  is  Btrongly  indica- 
tive of  his  exalted  character.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  though  omitting 
him  from  his  opening  invocation,  speaks  of  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  great  Inscription,  as  his  lord  and  protector  in  the 
next  place  to  Asshur.  Asshur-izir-pal  uses  expressions  as  if  he 
were  Anu's  special  votary,  calling  himself  "  him  who  honours 
Anu,"  or  "him  who  honours  Anu  and  Dagan."*  His  son,  the 
Black  Obelisk  king,  assigns  him  the  second  place  in  the  invo- 
cation of  thirteen  gods  with  which  he  begins  his  record.^  The 
kings  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  do  not  generally  hold  him  in  much 
repute ;  Saigon,  however,  is  an  exception,  perhaps  because  his 
own  name  closely  resembled  that  of  a  god  mentioned  as  one  of 
Anu's  aons.^'  Sargon  not  unfrequently  glorifies  Anu,  coupling 
him  with  Bel  or  Bil,  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad.  He  even 
made  Anu  the  tutelary  god  of  one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city, 
Bit-Saigina  (Khorsabad),  joining  him  in  this  capacity  with  the 
goddess  Ishtar. 

Anu  had  but  few  temples  in  Assyria.  He  seems  to  have  had 
none  at  either  Nineveh  or  Calah,  and  none  of  any  importance 
in  all  Assyria,  except  that  at  Asshur.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  occasionally  honoured  with  a  shrine  in  a 
temple  dedicated  to  another  deity.*^ 


<  Aa  troni  that  of  TigUth-PileseT  I. 
at  th«  commGDcement  of  hia  great  In- 
icription  (p.  18). 

'  Eaarhoddoii  omlta  him  from  the  list 
of  gods  whose  emblems  he  places  o\ 
his  Image  {Auyrian   Texts,  p.   12). 
Ibe  horaed  cap  is  rightly  ascribed 
Bel  (tee  below,  p.  13),  there  will  be  no 
emblem  for  Ana,  since  the  others  mky 
be  astlgned  with  certainty  to  Aashnr, 
Kn,  Shamu,  Vul,  and  Gala. 

•  AsintheBUckObeUsklnsoripUon, 


where  he  precedes  Bet.  Comp«re  Iiucrip- 
tion  of  Ttglalh-PUeler  I.,  pp.  40,  68,  &c. 

'  Bee  Sir  H.  Sawllnson's  Buaj/  in 
the  author's  Berodotvt,  vol.  1.  p,  WT, 
2nd  edition. 

M  See  the  Dublin  Univeriity  ifagtainii 
torOctober,  1863,  p.  430. 

"  Sir  H.  Rawtinson  reads  the  name 
of  one  of  Ann's  sons  as  Sargana.  <See 
the  author's  Berodotni,  vol,  I.  p.  4SB,) 

"  /nKT^pMon  (/  Ttgiath-Pikter  I., 
p.  40, 
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The  classical  writers  represent  Bel  as  especially  a  Babylonian 
god,  and  scarcely  mention  his  worship  by  the  Assyrians ;  ^  but 
the  monuments  Bhow  that  the  true  Bel  (called  in  the  former 
volume  Bel-Nimrod)  was  worshipped  at  least  as  much  in  the 
northern  as  in  the  southern  country.  Indeed,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  Assyrians,  as  a  nation,  were 
especially  entitled  by  their  moaarchs  "  the  people  of  Belus ; "  ^ 
and  the  same  periphrasis  was  in  use  during  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire,^  According  to  some  authorities,  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  was  denominated  "  the  city  of 
Belua ; "  '  which  would  imply  that  it  was  in  a  peculiar  way  under 
his  protection.  The  word  Bel  does  not  occur  very  frequently 
as  an  element  in  royal  names ;  it  was  borne,  however,  by  at 
least  three  early  Assyrian  kings  ;*  and  there  is  evidence  that  in 
later  times  it  entered  as  an  element  into  the  names  of  leading 
personages,  with  almost  as  much  ^equency  as  Asshur.^ 

The  high  rank  of  Bel  in  Assyria  is  very  strongly  marked. 

In  the  invocations  his  place  is  either  the  third  or  the  second. 

.  The   former   is   his   proper  position,  but  occasionally  Ann  is 

omitted,  and  the  name  of  Bel  follows  immediately  on  that  of 

Asshur.^    In  one  or  two  places  he  is  made  third,  notwithstand- 


>*  Herodotus  bssies  to  regard  Belns 
as  BD  excluslrely  Babylonian  god  (i. 
181).  So  Diodonis  (ii.  8),  Barosos  <Fts. 
1  and  2),  Abydenus  <Frs.  8  and  9), 
Dlonyslus  Periegetes  (1.  lOOT),  Claudian 
{Be  laude  Siaieh.  I.  62),  and  othen.  Ao- 
cordlngto  many  he  was  the  founder  and 
flnt  king  of  Babylon  (Q.  Curt.  T.  1, 
f  21;  EuBtath.  ad.  Dion.  Per.  I.  a.  c, 
Ac.),  wblch  some  regarded  as  built  by 
bis  son  (Steph.  Byz,  ad  voc.  BgSL*.ii.). 
Some  considered  that  Che  ([reat  temple 
ot  Belns  at  Babylon  was  his  Wmb  {Strab. 
xri.  p.  1049;  compare  £llan.  HUi.  Var. 
xiii.  3).  His  womhlp  by  the  AssyrJaiiB 
1b,  however,  admitted  by  Pliny  (J7.  If, 
xxxvll.  03  and  SB),  Nonnus  (Dlonyt. 
xviii,  14),  and  a  tew  others.  The  jtround 
of  the  difference  thus  made  by  the 
clauical  writ«t8  is   prebably  the  con- 


tusion between  tlie  fltst  Bel  and  the 
second  Bel  —  Bel-Uerodach  —  the  great 
seat  ol  whoM  worship  was  Babylon. 

1  Intciiptloa  of  TlglaCA-Paexr  I.  pp. 
20  and  62. 

s  8ee8iTH.Bawliuaon's£u(iy,p.491. 
"Sargion  speaks  ol  the  390  kings  who 
from  remote  antiqnlty  ruled  over  Assyria 
and  pursued  after  "  (I.  e.  governed) "  the 
people  ot  Bllu-Nlpru  (Bel)," 

'  Fox  Talbot,  Auj/rlan   TezU,   p.  B, 

•  See  below,  ch.  in.  p.  49. 

>  In  the  list  ot  Epanymt  contained  In 
the  famous  Assyrian  Canon  I  find, during 
2S0  years,  twenty^ix  in  whose  names 
Bel  is  an  element,  to  thirty-two  who 
have  named  compounded  with  Asshur. 

>  As  In  the  invocation  of  Tiglatb- 
nieser  I.  (Inscrfplton,  &c.  p.  IS). 
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ing  that  Anu  is  omitted,  Shamaa,  the  Sun-god,  being  adyanced 
over  hia  head ;  ^  but  this  is  very  unuaual. 

The  worship  of  Bel  in  the  earliest  ABsjrian  times  is  marked 
by  the  royal  names  of  Bel-sumili-kapi  and  Bel-lush,  borne  by 
two  of  the  most  ancient  kings.^  He  had  a  temple  at  Asshut 
in  conjunction  with  H  or  Ra,  which  must  have  been  of  great 
antiquity,  for  by  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (b.c.  1180)  it 
had  fallen  to  decay  and  required  a  complete  restoration,  which 
it  received  from  that  monarch.^  He  had  another  temple  at 
Calab ;  besides  which  he  had  four  "  arks  "  or  "  tabernacles," 
the  emplacement  of  which  is  uncertain."  Among  the  latter 
kings,  Saigon  especially  paid  him  honour.  Besides  coupling 
him  with  Anu  in  his  royal  ttUes,  he  dedicated  to  him  —  in  con- 
junction with  Beltis,  his  wife  —  one  of  the  gates  of  his  city,  and 
in  many  passages  he  ascribes  his  royal  authority  to  the  favour 
of  Bel  and  Merodach.^'  He  also  calls  Bel,  in  the  dedication  of 
the  eastern  gate  at  Khorsabsd,  "  the  establisher  of  the  founder 
tions  of  hk  city,"  ^ 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  horned  cap,  which  was  no  doubt 
a  general  emblem  of  divinity,  was  also  in  an  especial  way  the 
symbol  of  this  god.  Esarhaddon  states  that  he  set  up  over 
"the  image  of  his  majesty  the  emblems  of  Asshur,  the  Sun, 
Bel,  Nin,  and  Ishtar."  •*  The  other  kings  always  include  Bel 
among  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship.  We  should  thus  ex- 
pect to  find  his  emblem  among  those  which  the  kings  specially 
affected ;  and  as  all  the  other  common  emblems  are  assigned 
to  distinct  gods  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  horned  cap  alone 
remaining  doubtful,  the  most  reasonable  conjecture  seems  to  be 
that  it  was  Bel's  symbol." 

It  has  been  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  the  Bel  of  the 


'Aab!Benauch6rih{Jour7uUi)f  Asiatic  >'  Oppert,  EzpMUlim  ideiKfflgus  en 

Socitty,  vol.  xlx.  p.  163)  and  Bwrhaddoa  M^topolamle,  vol.  K.  p.  33T. 

(Awifi-iau  Texu,  p.  16).  i<  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  I.  a.  c. 

"  See  below,  ch.  li.  p.  49.  "  Atj/rian  Tatt,  p.  16. 

■  InicripUon  of  TiglaA-Pilaer  I.,  pp.  n  It  ia  possible  that  the  hoTiied  cap 

K-tS-  aymbollsed  Anu,  Bel,  and  Hob  equally; 

1*  Soe  Bit  H.  BawlioKiti'B  Euav,  p.  and  the  three  caps  at  Bavian  (l4i;ard, 

482.  2fin£Bth  and  Babylon,  p.  211)  may  iepr«- 
I  sent  the  entire  Triad. 
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AssyriaDS  waB  identical  with  the  Phcenician  Dagon."  A  word 
which  reads  Da-gan  is  found  in  the  native  lists  of  divinities, 
and  in  one  place  the  explanation  attached  seems  to  show  that 
the  term  was  among  the  titles  of  Bel."  But  this  verbal  resem- 
blance between  the  name  D^on  and  one  of  Bel's  titles  ie  prob- 
ably a  mere  accident,  and  affords  no  ground  for  assuming  any 
connection  between  the  two  gods,  who  have  nothing  in  common 
one  with  the  other.  The  Bel  of  the  Assyrians  was  certainly  not 
their  Fish-god ;  nor  had  his  epithet  Da-gan  any  real  connection 
with  the  word  dag,  J?,"a  fish."  To  speak  of  "Bel-Dagon"  is 
thus  to  mislead  the  ordinary  reader,  who  naturally  supposes 
from  the  term  that  he  is  to  identify  the  great  god  Belus,  the 
second  deity  of  the  first  Triad,  with  the  fish  forms  upon  the 
sculptures. 


Hea  or  Hoa,  the  third  god  of  the  first  Triad,  was  not  a  prom- 
inent object  of  worship  in  Assyria.  Asshur-izlr-pal  mentions 
him  as  having  allotted  to  the  four  thousand  deities  of  heaven 
and  earth  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  understanding;  and 
then,  stating  that  the  four  thousand  deities  had  transferred  all 
these  senses  to  himself,  proceeds  to  take  Hoa's  titles,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  identify  himself  with  the  god."  His  son,  Shalmaneser 
II.,  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  gives  Hoa  his  proper  place  in  his 
opening  invocation,  mentioning  him  between  Bel  and  Sin. 
Sargon  puts  one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city  under  Hoa's  care, 
joining  him  with  Bilat  Ili  —  "  the  mistress  of  the  gods  "  —  who 
is,  perhaps,  the  Sun-goddess,  Gula.  Sennacherib,  after  a  success- 
ful expedition  across  a  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  offers  sacri- 
fice to  Hoa  on  the  seashore,  presenting  him  with  a  golden  boat, 
a  golden  fish,  and  a  golden  coffer.  But  these  are  exceptional 
instances ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  in  Assyria  Hoa 
was  not  a  favourite  god.  The  serpent,  which  is  his  emblem, 
though  found  on  the  black  stones  recording  benefactions,  and 


'*  Oppert,  Expedition  tcieni(ftque,  toI.  I 
It.  pp.  88,  203,  264,  &c. 

w  Sir  H.  RawUnaoii,  Ettai/,  p.  487.      | 
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frequent  on  the  Babylonian  cylinder-seals,  is  not  adopt«d  by  the 
ABsyrian  kings  among  the  divine  symbols  which  they  wear, 
or  among  those  which  they  inscribe  above  their  effigies.  The 
word  Hoa  does  not  enter  as  an  element  into  Assyrian  names. 
The  kings  rarely  invoke  him.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  he  had 
but  two  temples  in  Assyria,  one  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat) 
and  the  other  at  Calah  (Nimrud).  Perhaps  the  devotion  of  the 
Assyrians  to  Nin  -r-  the  tutelary  god  of  their  kings  and  of  their 
capital  —  who  in  so  many  respects  resembled  Hoa,'  caused  the 
worship  of  Hoa  to  decline  and  that  of  Nin  gradually  to  super- 
sede  it. 

MYLITTA  or  BELTI8. 
Beltis,  the  "  Qreat  Mother,"  the  feminine  counterpart  of  Bel, 
ranked  in  ABaytia  next  to  the  Triad  consisting  of  Anu,  Bel,  and 
Hoa.  She  is  generally  mentioned  in  close  connection  with  Bel, 
her  husband,  in  the  Assyrian  records.  She  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  in  Assyria  as  especially  "  the  queen  of  fertility," 
or  "  fecundity,"  and  so  as  "  the  queen  of  the  lands,"  *  thus 
resembling  the  Greek  Demeter,  who,  like  Beltis,  was  known  as 
"  the  Great  Mother."  Sargon  placed  one  of  his  gates  under  the 
protection  of  Beltis  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  Bel ;  and 
Asshur-banipal,  his  great-grandson, repaired  and  rededicated  to 
her  a  temple  at  Nineveh,  which  stood  on  the  great  mound  of 
Koyunjik.^  She  had  another  temple  at  Asshur,  and  probably 
a  third  at  Calah.*  She  seems  to  have  been  really  known  as 
Beltis  in  Assyria,  and  as  Mylitta  (Mulita)  in  Babylonia,  though 
we  should  naturally  have  gathered  the  reverse  from  the  extant 
classical  notices." 


•  Ibid.  p.  101.  A  vast  number  of  in- 
icribed  Blabs  have  been  brought  from 
this  Bdiflce.  It  was  originallf  erected 
by  ABahuF-Izlr-pal. 

•  It  li  doubttnl  irhetber  the  Calah 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Beltia  or  to 
iBhtar,  OS  the  epithets  lued  would  appi; 
to  either  goddew. 


*  Herodotns,  In  two  places  (1. 131  and 
199),  grtvaa  Mylitta  as  the  Assurian 
name  ot  the  goddess,  while  Hesychlus 
calls  Beltbea  (Bi;t*>n)  the  Bab}/lonlaii 
Juno  or  Tenus,  and  Abydenus  makes 
Nebuchadnezzar  speak  o(  "  Queen  Bel- 
tis "  <it  Bxru«>  BiATK,  Ft.  9).  Nicolas 
o(  Damascus,  however,  gives  Molis  as 
die  Babglonian  term  (fV.  Hiii-  Or.  vol. 
Hi.  p.  361.  note  16).  The  fact  Heems  to 
be  that  MuUta  was  HamiUc-Choldsau, 
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THE  SBCOND  HONABCHT. 


Sin,  the  Moon-^od,  ranked  next  to  Beltis  in  Asejiian  mythol- 
ogy, and  his  place  is  thus  either  fifth  or  sixth  in  the  full  lists, 
according  as  Beltis  is,  or  is  uot,  inserted.  His  woi'ship  in  the 
time  of  the  early  empire  appears  from  the  invocation  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.,  where  he  occurs  in  the  third  place,  between  Bel  and 
Shamaa.*  His  emblem,  the  crescent,  was  worn  by  Asshur-izir- 
pal,'  and  is  found  wherever  divine  symbols  are 
inscribed  over  their  effigies  by  the  Assyrian 
kings.  There  is  no  sign  which  is  more  frequent 
on  the  cylinder-seals,  whether  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian,'  and  it  would  thus  seem  that  Sin  was 
among  the  most  popular  of  Assyria's  deities. 
TbeMooD-god  His  name  occurs  sometimes,  though  not  bo 
{rroni«e]<iindBr).  frequently  as  some  others,  in  the  appellations 
of  important  personages,  as  e.  g.  in  that  of  Sennacherib,  which 
is  explained  to  mean  "Sin  multiplies  brethren."  Sargon,  who 
thus  named  one  of  his  sons,  appears  to  have  been  specially 
attached  to  the  worship  of  Sin,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
Shamas,  he  built  a  temple  at  Khorsabad,*  and  to  whom  he 
assigned  the  second  place  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  liis  city.*** 
The  Assyrian  monarchs  appear  to  have  had  a  curious  belief 
in  the  special  antiquity  of  the  Moon-god.  When  they  wished 
to  mark  a  very  remote  period,  they  used  the  expression  "  from 
the  origin  of  the  god  Sin."  "  This  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  connection  of  Assyria  with  Babylonia,  where  the  earliest 
capital,  Ur,  was  under  the  Moon-god's  protection,  nnd  the  most 
primeval  temple  was  dedicated  to  his  honour.^ 


Bilta  Semitio-Aasj'rlaa.  Mallta  wbb, 
howevei,  known  to  the  Assyrians,  who 
derived  tbelr  religion  from  the  southern 
coontry,  and  Bllta  was  adopted  by  the 
(later)  BabylonlanB,  who  were  Semlljzed 
from  Assyria. 

'  Inicription,  &c.,  p.  18. 

1  I«;ard,  Momtmenlt,  1st  Series,  PI. 


'  The  form  is  always  A  crescent,  with 
the  varieties  lepreseDted  in  vol.  1.  p.  125; 
■ometimea,  however,  the  god  hinuelt  la 


represented  as  Issuing  trom  the  crescent, 
as  in  the  above  woodcut. 

*  Oppert,  Expedition  tslentf/lque,  vol. 
11.  p.  330.  w  Ibid.  p.  313. 

>'  Sargon  speaks  of  the  Cyprians  aa 
"a  nation  ol  whom  from  the  remotest 
tiiaea.from  the  origin  oy  the  God  Sin,  ihe 
kings  my  fotheis,  who  ruled  over  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  had  never  heard 
mentioD."  (See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's 
EtniV,  p.  M7.) 

u  See  vol.  1.  pp.  las,  128. 
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Only  two  temples  are  known  to  have  been  erected  to  Sin 
in  Assyria.  One  is  that  already  mentioned  as  dedicated  by 
Sargon  at  Bit-Sargina  (Khorsabad)  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  in 
conjunction.  The  other  was  at  Calah,  and  in  that  Sin  had  no 
associate. 

SHAUAS. 

Shamas,  the  Sun-^d,  though  in  rank  inferior  to  Sin,  seems 
to  have  been  a  still  more  favourite  and  more  universal  object  of 
worship.  From  many  passages  we  should  have  gathered  that 
he  was  second  only  to  Asshur  in  the  estimation  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.  who  sometimes  actually  place  him  above  Bel  in  their 
lists."^  His  emblem,  the  four-rayed  orb,  is  worn  by  the  king 
upon  his  neck,"  and  seen  more  commonly  than  almost  any 
other  upon  the  cylinder-seals.  It  is  even  in  some  instances 
united  with  that  of  Asshur,  the  central  circle  of  Asshur's 
emblem  being  marked  by  the  fourfold  rays  of  Shamas.'^ 

The  worship  of  Shamas  was  ancient  in  Assyria.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  not  only  names  him  in  his  invocation,  but  repiesents 
himself  as  ruling  especially  under  his  auspices."  Asshur- 
izir-pal  mentions  Asshur  and  Shamas  as  the  tutelary  deities 
under  whose  inSuence  he  carried  on  his  various  wars."  His 
son,  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  assigns  to  Shamf^  his  proper  place 
among  the  gods  whose  favour  he  invokes  at  the  commencement 
of  his  long  Inscription.^  The  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire  were 
even  more  devoted  to  him  than  their  predecessors.  Sargon 
dedicated  to  him  the  north  gate  of  his  city,  in  conjmiction  with 
Vol,  the  god  of  the  air,  built  a  temple  to  him  at  Khorsabad  in 
conjunction  with  Sin,  and  assigned  him  the  third  place  among 
the  tutelary  deities  of  his  new  town.'*    Sennacherib  and  Esar- 


"  Ai.  Soc.  Journal,  toI.  xlx.  p.  1S3; 
Atti/rtan  Text*,  p.  16. 

"  Layard,  ifomimtnU,  lat  Series,  PI.   I 
82;  2nd  Series,  PI.  4. 

>*  See  vol.  1.  p.  399,  and   compare   4 
layaTd,  MonunujtU,  lit  Series,  PI.  6, 
wbere  the  repiaseDtatiDD  to  more   ac-   f 
cnrately  given. 


'■  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  tor  Oct.  13B3,  p. 
i*  Oppert,  BxpimUoa,  Ac,  pp.  330, 
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haddon  mention  his  name  next  to  Asshur's  in  passages  where 
they  enumerate  the  gods  whom  they  regard  as  their  chief  pro- 
tectors. 

Excepting  at  Khorsabad,  where  he  had  a  temple  (as  above 
mentioned)  in  conjunction  with  Sin,  Sliamas  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  special  buildings  dedicated 
his  honour.'  His  images  are,  however, 
often  noticed  in  the  lists  of  idols,  and  it  in 
■nd  probable  therefore  that  he  received  worship 
~  '  in  temples  dedicated  to  other  deities.  Hia 
emblem  is  generally  found  conjoined  with  that  of  the  moon, 
the  two  being  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  one  directly  under  the 
other. 


®^1 


)□  (rrom  c;lliid«n). 


This  god,  whose  name  is  still  so  uncertain,'  was  known  in 
Assyria  from  times  anterior  to  the  independence,  a  temple 
having  been  raised  in  his  sole  honour  at  Asshur,*  the  original 
Assyrian  capital,  by  Sliamas- Vul,  the  son  of  the  Chaldiean  king 
Ismi-Dagon,  besides  the  temple  (already  mentioned)*  which 
the  same  monarch  dedicated  to  him  in  conjunction  witb  Ann. 
These  buildings  having  fallen  to  ruin  by  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.,  were  by  him  rebuilt  from  their  base ;  and  Vol,  who 
was  worshipped  in  both,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  that 
monarch  as  one  of  his  special  *' guardian  deities."^  In  the 
Black-Obelisk  invocation  Vul  holds  the  place  intermediate 
between  Sin  and  Shamas,  and  on  the  same  monument  is 
recorded  the  fact  that  the  king  who  erected  it  held,  on  one 
occasion,  a  festival  to  Vul  in  conjunction  with  Asshur.*  Sargon 
names  Vul  in  the  fourth  place  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  his 


1  Bee  Kr  R.  BawUnaon's  Xuaj/,  p. 


'  Jntcription  of  Ttglatli^at»er  I.,  p. 
66. 

*  Supra,  p,  10. 

f  See  Imrription,  S;c.,  p.  30,  where 
Till  is  called  "my  ftnardUn  God." 
Nlnlp,  however,  occurs  mora  frequently 
]d  that  cliBrauler.    {See  below,  p.  21.) 


•  Dublin  UnU).  JfojTOifne  tor  Oct.  1853, 
p.  426.  Vul  is  often  Joined  with  Ainhnr 
in  iDTOcations,  more  especially  wbere 
a  curse  is  Invoked  on  those  who  Injure 
the  royal  Inscriptions.  (See  tlie  Ttglallii- 
Ptletrr  Inecription,  p.  "h,  and  compare 
the  still  Aartier  toKriptlon  on  TiglatU- 
Nin's  Biguet«eal,  iufta,  cb.  Is.) 
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ci^,^  and  dedicates  to  him  the  north  gate  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sun-god,  Shamas.^  Sennacherib  speaks  of  hurling  thunder 
on  his  enemies  like  Vul,'  and  other  kings  use  similar  expres< 
sioDS.'"  The  term  Vul  was  frequently  employed  as  an  element 
in  royal  and  other  names;"  and  the  emblem  wliich  seems  to 
have  symholised  him  —  the  double  or  triple  bolf — appears 
constantly  among  those  worn  by  the  kings,^  and  engraved 
above  their  heads  on  the  rock-tablets.'* 

Vul  had  a  temple  at  Calah  '*  besides  the  two  temples  in  which 
he  received  worship  at  Asshur.  It  was  dedicated  to  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  goddess  Shala,  who  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  his  wife. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  we  can  recognise  any  repre- 
sentations of  Vul  in  the  Assyrian  remains.     Perhaps  the  figure 
with  four  wings  and  a  homed  cap,'^  who  wields 
a  thunderbolt  in  either  hand,  and  attacks  there- 
with the  monster,  half  lion,  half  eagle,  which  is 
known  to  us  from  the  Nimrod  sculptures,  may 
be  intended  for  this  deity.     If  so,  it  will  be  rea- 
sonable also  to  recognise  him  in  the  figure  with 
uplift«d  foot,  sometimes  perched  upon  an  ox,   i 
and  bearing,  like  the  other,  one  or  two  thunder- 
bolts, which  occasionally  occurs  upon  the  cylin- 
ders.^'    It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the 
former  of  these  figures  is  not  one  of  the  many 
different  representations  of  NIn,  the  Assyrian 
Hercules ;  and,  should  that  prove  the  true  ex- 
planation in  the  one  case,  no  very  great  confi-     ^'^' 
dence  could  be  felt  in  the  suggested  identification  in  the  other. 


''  Oppert,  ^MUton  telentiflque,  vol. 
ii.  p.  344. 

»  81r  H.  a»wliiM0ii'B  EtKty.  p.  499. 

•  Joitmai  of  At.  Society,  vol,  Jdi.  p. 
163. 

"  They  "  msh  on  the  enemy  Uke  the 
whirlwind  of  Vnl,"  or  "  sweep  »  country 
m  with  the  whirlwind  ot  Vul."  Vul  Jh 
"  be  who  cansea  the  tempest  to  raf;e 
over  hostile  Iftnda,"  In  the  TIgl>th-Pl- 
leser  inscrlpdon. 

11  Afl  in  Tol-liHti,  ffluunu-Vul,  &c. 


In  the  Asayiian  C&non  ten  of  the  £[«>. 
nytDB  have  namei  In  which  Yul  is  an 
element. 

1*  Supra,  vol.i.  p.  1». 

"  Supra,  vol.  i.  p,  489. 

"  Ab  at  Baviau  (Layaid,  Sineeeh  and 
Babylon,  p.  7.U). 

■'  81c  H.  Bawllnson,  Kseay,  p.  900. 

I*  Layard,  Moraimtntt,  2Dd  Serlea, 
PI.  6. 

"  Layard,  PI.  xxvlt.  No.  0;  Cnllk 
more,  PI.  21.  Ko.  107. 
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Gula,  the  Sun-goddess,  does  not  occupy-  a  very  high  position 
among  the  deities  of  Assyria.  Her  emblem,  indeed,  the  eight- 
rayed  disk,  is  home,  together  with  her  husband's,  by  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,"  and  is  iuscribed  on  the  rock-tablets,  on 
the  stones  recording  benefactions,  and  on  the  cylinder-seals, 
with  remarkable  frequency.  But  her  name  occurs  rarely  in 
the  inscriptions,  and,  where  it  is  found,  appears  low  down 
in  the  Usts.  In  the  Black-Obelisk  invocation,  out  of  thirteen 
deities  named,  she  is  the  twelfth. ^°  Elsewhere  she  scarcely 
appears,  unless  in  inscriptions  of  a  purely  religious  character. 
Perhaps  she  was  commonly  regarded  as  so  much  one  with  her 
husband  that  a  separate  and  distinct  mention  of  her  seemed 
not  to  be  requisite. 

Gula  is  known  to  have  had  at  least  two  temples  in  Assyria. 
One  of  these  was  at  Asshur,  where  she  was  worshipped  in 
combination  with  ten  other  deities,  of  whom  one  only,  Ishtar, 
was  of  high  rank.**  The  other  was  at  Calah,  where  her  husband 
had  also  a  temple.^  She  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Bilat- 
Ili,  "the  mistress  of  the  gods,"  to  whom  Sai^n  dedicated  one 
of  his  gates  in  conjunction  with  Hoa.** 

NINIP  or  NIN. 
Among  the  gods  of  the  second  order,  there  is  none  whom  the 
Assyrians  worshipped  with  more  devotion  than  Nin  or  Ninip. 
In  traditions  which  are  probably  ancient,  the  race  of  their 
kings  was  derived  from  him,'  and  after  him  was  called  the 
mighty  city  which  ultimately  became  their  capital.  As  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  the  name  of  Nin  was  used  as  an 
element  in  royal  appellations ;  *  and  the  first  king  who  has  left 


"  L«yard,  ifoniimenW,  lat  Serial,  PI. 
82;  2nd  Series,  PI.  4. 

"  DuhUn  Uaiv.  Mag.  p.  430. 

»  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon'B  Euag,  p.  DM, 

M  Ibid,  1.  a,  c. 

«  Ibid.  p.  4M;  and  on  the  preattmed 
IdentiBcatlon  of  Quia  witli  BUat-m, 
tee  pp.  903,  CM. 


1  The  NinuB  of  the  Oreelcs  con  be  no 
other  th&n  the  Nin  or  Nlnip  ot  Uie 
Inscription  B.  Herodotus  probably  (1. 7), 
CtesioB  certoinl;  (DIod.  Sic.  il.  1-21), 
derived  the  kings  ol  tbe  Upper  Dynaaty 
from  NlQUS. 

*  Se«  below,  oh.  Iz.  p.  BS, 
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us  an  historical  inscription  regarded  himself  as  being  in  an 
especial  way  under  Nin's  guardianship.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  is 
**tbe  illustrious  prince  whom  Asshur  and  Nin  have  exalted  to 
the  utmost  wishes  of  his  heart."  ^  He  speaks  of  Nin  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Asshur,  as  his  "  guardian 
deitj."*  Nin  and  Nergal  make  his  weapons  sharp  for  him, 
and  under  Kin's  auspices  the  fiercest  beasts  of  the  field  fall 
beneath  them.*  Asshur-izir-pal  built  him  a  magnificent  temple 
at  Nimrud  (Calah).*  Shamas-Vuli  the  grandson  of  this  king, 
dedicated  to  him  the  obelisk  which  he  set  np  at  that  place  in 
commemoration  of  his  victories."  Sargon  placed  his  newly- 
hiiilt  city  in  part  under  his  protection,*  and  specially  invoked 
him  to  guard  his  magnificent  palace.*  The  ornamentation  of 
that  edifice  indicated  in  a  very  striking  way  the  reverence 
of  the  builder  for  this  god,  whose  symbol,  the  winged  bull,*" 
guarded  all  its  main  gateways,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
actually  represented  by  the  figure  strangling  a  lion,  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  Mareem  portal  facing  the  great  court.*'  Nor 
did  Sargon  regard  Nin  as  hia  protector  only  in  peace.  He 
ascribed  to  his  influence  the  successful  issue  of  his  wars ;  and  it 
is  probably  to  indicate  the  belief  which  he  entertained  on  this 
point  that  he  occasionally  placed  Nin's  emblems  on  the  sculp- 
tures representing  his  expeditions.*^  Sennacherib,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon,  appears  to  have  had  much  the  same 
feelings  towards  Nin  as  his  father,  since  in  his  buildings  he 
gave  the  same  prominence  to  the  winged  bull  and  to  the  figure 
strangling  the  lion ;  placing  the  former  at  almost  all  his  door- 
ways, and  giving  the  latter  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  grand 


»  Iitieription,  p.  SO. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  6*-«. 

*  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

•  Tbta  is  the  edifice  dwcril»ed  b^  Mr. 
Loyord  i,NineB(h  and  Babylon,  pp.  123- 
129  and  318-357). 

'  Sir  H.  RawllnsoD  In  the  anther's 
Bendotui,  vol.  1.  pp.  SI2,  S13,  2Dd 
•dHdon. 

■  Oppert,  ^pMttUm  teitntifiqae,  vol. 
B.P.3H. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  333,  334. 

H  Sapn,  vol.  1.  p.  133. 


"  Seethewoodcut.  vol.1. p.288.  For 
reprsBentatlona  of  the  many  modifica- 
tions which  this  flgaro  underwent,  B«a 
Mons.  P.  Lajard'B  worlc,  CvUe  de  Milhru, 
Pis.  Ixxiv,  to  cli.;  and  on  the  general 
subject  oC  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  see 
M.  Raoul  Rochette's  memoir  in  the 
Mimoira  de  I'Imtilut,  vol.  xvll. 

13  Botta,  Monument,  Fls.  32  to  34. 
The  emblems  given  are,  1,  the  winged 
bull  (PI.  33);  2,  the  winged  bull  with  a 
human  head  {PI.  32):  and  3,  the  human- 
be*ded  fish  <Pb.  32  and  31). 
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fii^ade  of  his  chief  palace.^  Esarhaddon  relates  that  h«  con- 
tinued in  the  worship  of  Niu,  setting  up  his  emblem  over  his 
own  loyal  effigy,  together  with  those  of  Asshur,  Shamas,  Bel, 
and  Ishtar." 

It  appears  at  first  sight  as  if,  notwithstanding  the  general 
prominency  of  Nin  in  the  Assyrian  rel^ous  system,  there  was 
one  respect  in  which  he  stood  below  a  considerable  number  of 
the  gods.  We  seldom  find  his  name  used  openly  as  an  element 
in  the  royal  appellations.  In  the  list  of  kings  three  only  will 
be  found  with  names  into  which  the  term  Nin  enters."  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  this  god,  it  was 
usual  to  speak  of  him  under  a  pei-iphrasis ;  ^  and  this  peri- 
phrasis entered  into  names  in  lieu  of  the  god's  proper  designa- 
tion. Five  kings  (if  this  be  admitted)  may  be  regarded  as 
named  after  him,  which  is  as  lai^  a  number  as  we  find  named 
after  any  god  but  Vul  and  Asshur. 

The  principal  temples  known  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Nin 
in  Assyria  were  at  Calah,  the  modem  Nimrud.  There  the  vast 
structure  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  great  mound,  in- 
cluding the  pyramidical  eminence  which  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  ruins,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
Nin  by  Asshur-izir-pal,  the  builder  of  the  North-West  Palace. 
We  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  building  represents  the 
"  busta  Nini "  of  the  classical  writers,  the  place  where  Ninus 
(Nin  or  Nin-ip),  who  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  hero- 
founder  of  the  nation,  was  interred  and  specially  worshipped. 
Nin  had  also  a  second  temple  in  this  town,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Bit-htra  (or  Beth-kura),  as  the  other  one  did  of  Btt-zira 
(or  Beth-zira^."  It  seems  to  have  been  from  the  fane  of  Beth- 
zira  that  Nin  had  the  title  Pal-zira,  which  forms  a  substitute 
for  Nin,  as  already  noticed,^'  in  one  of  the  royal  names. 


"  laysrd,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
137. 

"  A»ti/rian  TezU,  p.  16. 

»  NlQ-pala-EiraandthetwoTigtathl- 
Nlns.    (See  below,  cb.  iz.) 

"  NiD  was  called  "Pal-kura"  and 
"Pal-zira,"  "the   son   of  Sura,"  and 


"  the  son  of  Zln."  Tbe  latter  title  ta 
that  which  the  Jews  have  tepT««ented 
b7  the  second  element  in  Tigla^-Pltewr. 

"  Sir  H.  RawllnBon  in  tbe  author's 
Hendolut,  Tol.  i.  pp.  S12,  S13,  2nd 
edition. 

"  See  above,  note  '•. 
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Most  of  the  early  kiaga  of  ABsyria  mention  Merodach  in  their 
opening  invocations,  and  we  sometimes  6nd  an  allusion  in  theii 
inscriptionB,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  viewed  as  a  god 
of  great  power."  But  he  is  decidedly  not  a  favourite  object  of 
worship  in  Assyria  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Vul- 
lush  III.  indeed  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon ; ""  and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  Babylonian  expeditions  of  this  monarch 
^rnisbed  the  impulse  which  led  to  a  modification  in  this  respect 
of  the  Assyrian  religious  system.  The  later  tings,  Sargon  and 
bis  suGcessora,  maintain  the  worship  introduced  by  Vul-lush. 
Saigon  habitually  regards  his  power  as  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  combined  favour  of  Merodach  and  Asahur,*^  while  Esarhad- 
don  sculptures  Merodach's  emblem,  together  with  that  of 
Asshur,  over  the  images  of  foreign  gods  brought  to  him  by  a 
suppliant  prince.**  No  temple  to  Merodach  is,  however,  known 
to  have  existed  in  Assyria,  even  under  the  later  kings.  His 
name,  however,  was  not  infrequently  used  aa  an  element  in  the 
appellations  of  Assyrians.** 

NERGAL. 

Among  the  minor  gods,  Nergal  is  one  whom  the  Assyrians 
seem  to  have  regarded  with  extraordinary  reverence.  He  was 
the  divine  ancestor  from  whom  the  monarchs  loved  to  boast 
that  they  derived  their  descent  —  the  line  being  traceable, 
according  to  Sai^n,  through  three  hundred  and  fifty  genera- 
tions.'    They  symbolised  him  by  the  winged  lion  with  a  human 


"  Tba  Blaok-Obellak  king  bbts  Id 
me  place  Ib*t  "  Oie  femr  of  Asohnr 
ukd  Heiod>ch"  tell  upon  his  enemies. 
(Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  toi  Oct.  1863,  p. 
tie.) 

M  Bee  Sir  H.  B«wllnBon'B  Euan,  p. 
S16,  note  *. 

«  Oppeit,Sxp^iation,ielmHftqti«,voi. 
1I.P.38T. 

■*  At»ipria»  Teat,  p.  13. 


*>  Merodach,  though  en  element  In 
so  many  names  of  Babylonian  hinga,  Is 
no  part  of  the  name  of  any  Aasyrian 
monarch.  In  H.  Oppert's  list  o(  Epo- 
nyms,  however,  out  of  about  S40  names, 
twelve  are  compounaed  with  Merodach. 

1  SeeBlrH.RawUiiM>n'B£waT/tD  the 
author's  Heroilctu*,  vol.  1.  p.  019,  2nd 
edition. 
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head,'  or  possibly  sometimes  by  the  mere  natural  lion;"  and  it 
was  to  mark  their  confident  dependence  on  his  protection  that 
they  made  bis  emblems  bo  conspicuous  in  their  palaces.  Nin 
and  Nergal  —  the  gods  of  war  and  hunting,  the  occupations  in 
which  the  Assyrian  monarcha  passed  their  lives  —  were  tutelary 
divinities  of  the  race,  the  life,  and  the  homes  of  the  kings, 
who  associate  the  two  equally  in  their  inscriptions  and  their 
sculptures. 

Nei^l,  though  thus  honoured  by  the  frequent  mention  of  bis 
name  and  erection  of  his  emblem,  did  not  (so  far  as  appears) 
often  receive  the  tribute  of  a  temple.  Sennacherib  dedicated 
one  to  him  at  Tarbisi  (now  Sherif-khan),  near  Khorsabad ;  *  and 
he  may  have  had  another  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  resident  gods."  *  But  generally 
it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrians  were  content  to  pay  him 
honour  in  other  ways  ^  without  constructing  special  buildings 
devoted  exclusively  to  his  worship. 


Ishtar  was  very  generally  worshipped  by  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs,  who  called  her  "  their  lady,"  and  sometimes  in  their  invo- 
cations coupled  her  with  the  supreme  god  Asshur.^  She  had  a 
very  ancient  temple  at  Asshur,  the  primeval  capital,  which 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  repaired  and  beautified,*  Asshur-izir-pal 
built  her  a  second  temple  at  Nineveh,^  and  she  had  a  third  at 
Arbela,  which  Asshur-bani-pal  states  that  he  restored.^*    Sat^on 


■  Supra,  vol.  1.  pp.  130-138. 

'  The  natural  lion  Is  more  extenalTe- 
I7  used  as  an  architectural  form  by  the 
AfiajrlanB  than  the  wioged  Hon.  It 
occnrs  not  only  In  central  Assyria,  BB  at 
Nimrud  (Layard's  JVfn.  and  Bab.  p.  359), 
but  also  In  the  lemotar  provinces,  as  at 
Aiban  (Layard,  p.  278)  and  Seru]  (CbeB- 
ney,  Euphralet  Eiptdttlott,  Tot.  1.  p.  Ill; 
supra,  vol.  1.  p.  197). 

'  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  £aay,  p. 
S20. 

*  Ibid.  p.  S19,  note  *.  Is  not  the 
smaller  temple,  vlth  the  Uon  entrance, 
at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Nim- 


rud mound,  a  temple  of  Nergal,  as  the 
larger  one  is  of  NiDlp? 

'  Nergal  was  not,  however,  often 
chosen  to  lumlsh  as  flleinent  ot  a  name. 
By  DO  Assyrian  sovereign  was  ha  thus 
honoured.  In  the  case  of  the  Eponyms, 
only  abont  one  out  of  thirty  has  a  name 
compounded  with  Nergal. 

'  See  the  Inscriptioii  ot  Sennnflicrib 
in  the  Atlatic  Sociely't  Journal,  vol.  xii. 

p.  no. 

»  Irueripthin  of  Tlglalh-PlUtr  L,  pp. 
40,41. 

*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Ettag,  p.  S3S. 
>*  Ibid.  I.  s.  c. 
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placed  iioder  her  protection,  conjointly  with  Anu,  the  western 
gate  of  his  city ;  and  hia  son,  Sennacherib,  seems  to  have  viewed 
Asshur  and  Ishtar  as  the  special  guardians  of  his  progeny. ^^ 
Asshui-bani-pai,  the  great  hunting  king,  was  a  devotee  of  the 
goddess,  whom  he  regarded  aa  presiding  over  his  special  diyei^ 
sion,  the  chase. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  AsByrian  worship  of  Ishtar 
is  the  local  character  assigned  to  her.  The  Ishtar  of  Nineveh 
is  distinguished  from  the  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  and  both  from  the 
Ishtar  of  Babylon,  separate  addresses  being  made  to  them  in 
one  and  the  same  invocation.^  It  would  appear  that  in  this 
case  there  was,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other,  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  divinity  with  her  idols,  from  which  resulted  the  mul- 
tiplication of  one  goddess  into  many. 

The  name  of  Ishtar  appears  to  have  been  rarely  used  in 
Assyria  in  royal  or  other  appellations.  It  is  (CfQcuIt  to  account 
for  this  fiict,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  in  Phoenicia 
Astarte,  which  corresponds  closely  to  Ishtar,  is  found  repeatedly 
as  an  element  in  the  royal  titles." 


Neho  most  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  god  by  the  Assyrians 
from  very  ancient  times,  for  his  name  occurs  as  an  element  in 
a  royal  appellation  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  B.C."  Ha 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  very  little  worshipped  till  the 
time  of  Vul-lush  III.,  who  first  brought  him  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria  after  an  expedition  which  he 
conducted  into  Babylonia,  where  Nebo  had  always  been  in 
high  favour.    Vul-lush  set  up  two  statues  to  Nebo  at  Calah,'^ 


"  Sumacherib  «p«alu  of  Aashnr  uid 
lahlAT  M  about  to  "call  the  kings  his 
■ons  to  their  aoTerelgtity  over  Assyria,"' 
and  begt  Aubnr  and  Ishtar  to  "heai 
(bMT  prayen."  (/oumoi  <tf  AsiaUc  So- 
ciety, 1. «.  c) 

"  As  in  that  oF  ZMUrhaddon  lAuyrian 
TrxU,  p.  10)  and  in  that  ol  Sennacherib 
tJi.  Soe. /oiimol,  Tol.  xtx.  p.  163).  Com- 
pare the  inacHptlon  on  the  «lab  brongbt 
bom  the  N«gub  toniwl. 


1*  Ab  in  the  oameB  Astartm,  Abdas- 
tartoB,  Detieastartaa,  and  Oerastartus. 
(Uenand.  Bphea.  Fib.  1  and  2.)  Ii<H. 
Oppert's  list  of  BponjniB  onl;  Ave  out 
of  more  than  240  have  namea  in  which 
Ishtai  Is  an  element. 

'•  See  below,  ch.  ix.  p.  81. 

"  One  of  these  la  represented  in  the 
woodcut,  vol.  i.  p.  141.  The  two  are,  as 
nearl;  as  poaslble,  ficilmUM. 
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and  prob&blj  buUt  him  the  temple  there  which  was  known  aa 
Bit-Saggil,  01  Beth-Saggil,  horn  whence  the  god  deriTed  one 
of  Ills  appellations."  He  did  not  receive  much  honour  fnom 
Sargon  ;  but  both  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  held  him  in 
considerable  reverence,  the  latter  even  placing  him  above 
Merodach  in  an  important  invocation. '^  Asshur-bani-pal  also 
paid  him  considerable  respect,  mentioning  him  and  his  wife 
Warmita,  as  the  deities  under  whose  auspices  he  undertook 
certain  literary  labours.'* 

It  is  curious  that  Nebo,  though  he  may  thus  almost  be  called 
a  late  importation  into  Assyria,  became  under  the  Later  Dynasty 
(apparently)  one  of  the  most  popidar  of  the  gods.  In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  list  of  Eponyms  obtained  fiom  the  celebrated 
"Canon,"  we  find  Nebo  an  element  in  the  names  as  frequently 
as  any  other  god  excepting  Asshur.  Regarding  this  as  a  test  of 
popularity  we  should  say  that  Asshur  held  the  first  place;  but 
that  his  supremacy  was  closely  contested  by  Bel  and  Nebo,  who 
were  held  in  nearly  equal  repute,  both  being  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  deity. 

Besides  these  principal  gods,  the  AssyrianB  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  a  vast  number  of  minor  divinities,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, some  few  only  appear  to  deserve  special  mention.  It  may 
be  noticed  in  the  Jirst  place,  as  a  remarkable  feature  of  this 
people's  mythological  system,  that  each  important  god  was 
closely  associated  with  a  goddess,  who  is  commonly  called  hia 
wife,  but  who  yet  does  not  take  rank  in  the  Pantheon  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  dignity  of  her  husband.^  Some  of  these 
goddessea  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  Beltis,  the  feminine 
counterpart  of  Bel ;  Gula,  the  Sun-goddesa,  the  wife  of  Shamas ; 
and  Ishtar,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  wife  of  Kebo.^ 
To  the  same  class  belong  Sheruha,  the  wife  of  Asshur ;  Anata 


<*  Nebo  WM  called  Pal-BttSaggB,  u  aatfaoi's  Berodotv$,  t«I.  1.  p.  481,  note*. 

Ninlp  WM  called  Pal-Ztra  {rapn,  p.  23;  WUIe  Beltis,  tbe  wife  ol  Bel,  (wd  Gula, 

compare  Sir  H.   BawllDBon   Euof/,   p.  the  wife  of  Shamas,  are  dettlea  of  bi^ 

S2i).  rank  and  Importance,  Sheruha,  the  wife 

>'  AtrtfHan  TvxU,  p.  10.  of  Asshur,  and  Annta.  the  wife  of  Ann, 

'<  Sir  H.  Bawlhuon,  Buav,  I.  s.  o.  occupy  a  very  iiisignlflcaat  position. 

1  SeeSirH.Bawllnson'sAwivlDthe        i  Snpia,  pp.  lO,  20,  uid  21. 
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or  Auuta,  tlie  vife  of  Anu ;  Dav-Kina,  the  wife  of  Hea  or  Hoa ; 
Shala,  the  wife  of  Yul  or  Iva ;  Zir-banit,  the  wife  of  Merodach ; 
and  Laz,  the  wife  of  Nergal.  Kin,  the  Assyrian  Hercul«a,  and 
Sin,  the  Moon-god,  have  also  wives,  whose  proper  names  are 
unknowQ,  but  who  are  entitled  respectivelj'  **  the  Queen  of  the 
Land  "  and  "  the  great  Lady."  *  Nebo's  wife,  according  to  most, 
of  the  Inscriptions,  is  Warmita ;  hut  occasionally,  as  above 
remarked,*  this  name  is  replaced  by  that  of  Ishtar.  A  tabular 
view  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  thus  far,  will  probably  be  found- 
of  use  by  the  reader  towards  obtaining  a  clear  conception  of  the 
Assyrian  Pantheon :  — 

TABI.X  of  the  Cbiel  Aaarrnxs  Dsitiu,  amiig«d  In  thalr  proper  order. 


OodL 

ChKf  BMt  of  Wonhlp  (If  u/). 

UII»l.UI>ll>Ul       UlldUMM. 

AMhur    .    . 

Sheroha. 

Anu    .    .    . 
Bel     .    .    . 
Ho»    .    .    . 

Anuta.    ....... 

BelUs 

Dft»-KlM 

AMhur(raieh.Sherghat). 

AMhur,  Calfth  (NimnidJ. 
AMhur,  Cal*h. 

Sin      ... 
Shumu  .    . 
Vul    .    .    . 

"Tha  Great  Lady"  .    .    . 
Shala 

Calab,  Blt^arglna  (Ehoraabad). 

Bit^arglna. 

AMhur,  Calah. 

NIn     .    .    . 
Merodach    . 

Nerg»l    .    . 
Nebo  .    .    . 

"  The  Queen  ot  the  Land," 
Zir-Banlt. 

Lai 

Warmlto(I»htarr)    .    .    . 

CaUh,  Nineveh. 

Tarbiil  (Sherlf-Khan). 
Calah. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  general  Assyrian  practice  to  unite 
together  in  the  same  worship,  under  the  same  roof,  the  female 
and  the  male  principle.'  The  female  deities  had  in  &ct,  for  the 
most  part,  an  uiiaul»tantial  character ;  they  were  ordinarily  the 
mere  reflex  im^e  of  the  male,  and  consequently  could  not 
stand  alone,  but  required  the  support  of  the  stronger  sex  to  give 
them  something  of  substance  and  reality.  This  was  the  general 
rule ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  without  certain  ex- 
ceptions.   Ishtar  appears  almost  always  as  an  independent  and 

'  Snpra,  p.  36. 
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unattached  divinity;*  while  Beltis  and  Gula  are  presented  to 
as  in  colonrs  as  strong  and  a  form  as  distinct  as  their  husbands, 
Bel  and  Shamas.  Again,  there  are  minor  goddesses,  such  aa 
Telita,  the  goddess  of  the  great  marshes  near  Babylon,^  who 
stand  alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  male.  The  minor  male 
divinities  are  also,  it  would  seem,  very  generally  without  female 
counterparts." 

Of  these  minor  male  divinities  the  most  noticeable  are  Martu, 
a  son  of  Anu,  who  is  called  "  the  minister  of  the  deep,"  and 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Erebus ;  ^  Saigana,  another 
son  of  Anu,  from  whom  Sargon  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
derived  his  name ;  ^  Idak,  god  of  the  Tigris ;  Supulat,  lord  of 
the  Euphrates ; '  and  II  or  Ra,  who  seems  to  be  the  Babylonian 
chief  god  traosferred  to  Assyria,  and  there  placed  in  a  humble 
position."  Besides  these,  cuneiform  scholars  recognise  in  the 
Inscriptions  some  scores  of  divine  names,  of  more  or  less  doubt- 
ful etymology,  some  of  which  are  thought  to  designate  distinct 
gods,  while  others  may  be  names  of  deities  known  familiarly 
to  us  under  a  different  appellation.*  Into  this  branch  of  the 
subject  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  in  the  present  work,  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  probable  that,  besides  gods,  the  Assyrians  acknowledged- 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  genii,  some  of  whom  they  regarded 
as  powers  of  good,  others  as  powers  of  evil.  The  winged  figure 
wearing  the  horned  cap,  which  is  so  constantly  represented  as 


*  It  is  only  in  Babylonia,  and  even 
tb«re  during  but  one  relfpi  (that  ol 
Nebucbadnazxar),  that  Zshtu  appear* 
M  the  wife  of  NelM.  (See  above,  to!.  I. 
p.  139.)  Elsewbere  she  Is  leparate  and 
Independent,  attached  as  wife  to  no 
male  deity,  though  not  unlrequently 
conjoined  with  Awbui, 

''  Telita  is,  apparently,  the  goddess 
mentioned  by  Berosiia  as  the  original  of 
the  Greek  MA»<r>.  (Fr.  1.)  The  In- 
scriptloiu  of  Sargon  mentlan  a  city 
named  after  her,  which  was  situated  on 
tbe  lower  Tigris.  This  Is  probably  the 
•oAife  of  Ptolemy  IGeojfrtgth.  v.  20), 
which  he  places  nev  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 


■  Hartn,  however,  has  a  wife,  who  ia 
called  "the  lady  of  I1gganna"(8Ir  H. 
Rawllnson's  Stiay,  f  3,  U.,  note*),  and 
Idak,  tbe  god  of  the  Tigris  <menUoDed 
below),  haa  a  wife,  Belat  Mak(Ibid.  i  4, 


las. 


Ibid,  p.  eoe. 

■  Tiglatti-Pileser  I.  repairs  a  temple 
of  n  or  Ra  at  Asghar  about  B.C.  1100. 
{IntcripUon,  pp.  Sft-OS.)  Otherwise  wa 
scarcely  bear  of  the  worship  of  Ra  out 
of  Babylonia. 

•  See  Sir  H.  BawUtison's  Euag,  p. 
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atteodin^  upon  the  monarch  when  he  is  employed  in  any  sacred 
function,'  would  seem  to  he  his  tutelary  geniuB  —  a  benignant 
spirit  who  watches  over  him,  and  protects  him  from  the  spirits 
of  darkness.  This  figure  commonly  bears  in  the  right  hand 
either  a  pomegranate  or  a  pine-cone,  while  the  left  is  either  free 
or  else  supports  a  sort  of  plaited  b^  or  basket.  Where  the 
pine-cone  is  carried,  it  is  invariably  pointed  towards  the  mon- 
arch, as  if  it  were  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
protector  and  the  protected,  the  instrument  by  which  grace  and 


Tb«  ucred  buket  (Kbonabad). 

power  passed  from  the  genius  to  the  mortal  whom  he  had  under- 
taken to  guard.  Why  the  pine-cone  was  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  had  originally 
become  a  sacred  emblem  merely  as  a  symbol  of  productiveness,' 
after  which  it  was  made  to  subserve  a  further  purpose,  without 
much  regard  to  its  old  symbolical  meaning. 

The  sacred  basket,  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  of  stiU  more  dubi- 

•  LoTMd,  MonuinenU,  I8t  Series,  PIh.  6,  26,  36;  Botla,  Monvment,  PIb.  2T  and  28. 
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0U8  interpretation.  It  is  an  object  of  great  elegance,  alwayB 
elaborately  and  sometimes  very  tastefully  ornamented^  Pos- 
sibly it  may  represent  the  receptacle  in  whicli  the  divine  gifts 
are  stored,  and  irom  which  they  can  be  taken  by  the  genius  at 
bis  discretion,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  mortal  under  his  care. 

Another  good  genius  would  seem  to  be  represented  by  the 
hawk-headed  figure,  which  is  likewise  found  in  attendance  upon 
the  monarch,  attentively  watching  his 
proceedings.  This  figure  has  been 
called  that  of  a  god,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  Nisroch  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  *  but  the  only  ground 
for  such  an  identification  is  the  con- 
jectural derivation  of  Nisroch  from  a 
root  nisr,  which  in  some  Semitic  lan- 
guages signifies  a  "  hawk  "  or  "falcon." 
As  nitr,  however,  has  not  been  found 
with  any  such  meaning  in  Assyrian, 
and  as  the  word  "  Nisroch "  nowhere 
appears  in  the  Inscriptions,*  it  must 
.The  uwk-ejN^a  eeniM  be  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree 

'    ""'     ''  doubtful   whether   there   is   any   real 

connection  between  the  hawk-headed  figure  and  the  god  in 
whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  assassinated.  The  various  read- 
ings of  the  Septuagint  version  ^  make  it  extremely  uncertain 
what  was  the  name  actually  written  in  the  original  Hebrew 
text.  Nisroch,  which  is  utterly  unlike  any  divine  name  hither- 
to found  in  the  Assyrian  records,  is  most  probable  a  corruption. 
At  any  rate  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  identifying  the 
god  mentioned,  whatever  the  true  reading  of  his  name  may  be. 


''  The  bosket  is  otteo  omameated 
with  winfjed  flplceB  In  adoration  before 
the  sacred  tree,  and  themHelveg  holding 
baskets.  {See  Layard,  MonumenU,  First 
Series,  Pis.  M  and  36.) 

'  Layard,  WineccA  ami  iii  Reraains, 
Tol.  11.  p.  459. 

*  M.  Oppei;t,  It  Is  tme.  reads  a  certain 
moDogrom  as  "  Nisiuk,"  and  recognises 


In  the  god  whom  It  designatea  —  Hea  or 
Hon  — the  Nisroch  of  Holy  Scripture. 
But  sounder  scholsrs  regard  his  reading 
as  a  very  wild  and  rash  conjecture. 

»  In  la.  XKSvil.  38,  the  M8S.  give 
cither  Aaafi);  or  N«a/wx-  In  2  King* 
xlx.  37,  the  greater  pari  of  the  MS8. 
have  UinpaX' 
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with  the  hawk'headed  figure,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an 
attendant  genius  rather  than  that  of  a  god,  and  which  was  cer^ 
tainly  not  included  among  the  main  deities  of  Assyria." 

Representations  of  evil  genii  are  comparatively  infrequent ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding  as  either  an  evil 


KoyonJIk). 

genius,  or  a  representation  of  the  evil  principle,  the  monster  — 
half  lion,  half  ef^le — which  in  the  Nimrud  sculptures"  retreats 
from  the  attacks  of  a  god,  probably  Vul,'^  who  assails  him  with 
thunderbolts.    Again,  in  the  case  of  certain  grotesque  statuettes 


X  The  deities  proper  ore  not  repre- 
aenl«d  as  in  aliendance  on  the  inonarch. 
This  ia  an  office  too  low  (or  them.  Oc- 
caidonally.  as  In  the  case  of  Assbur, 
they  fi-om  heaven  guard  and  assist  the 
king.     But  even  this  la  excapUonal. 


Ordinarily  they  stand,  or  sit,  In  aolemn 
state  to  receive  offerings  and  worship. 

i^  Arepresentationon  a  la:^  scale  is 
given  by  Mr.  Layard,  Uonuments,  2nd 
Series.  PI.  S. 

>*  See  above,  page  IS. 
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found  at  Khorsabad,  one  of  which  is  engraved  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work,"  where  a  human  figure  has  the  head  of  a  lion 
with  the  ears  of  an  ass,  the  most  natural  explanation  Heems  to  he 
that  an  evil  genius  is  intended.  In  another  instance,  where  we 
see  two  monsters  with  heads  like  the  statuette  just  mentioned, 
placed  on  human  bodies,  the  legs  of  which  terminate  in  eagles' 
claws  —  both  of  them  armed  with  da^ers  and  maces,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  with  one  another" — we  seem  to  have  a  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  tendency  of  evil  to  turn  upon  itself, 
and  reduce  itself  to  feebleness  by  internal  quarrel  and  disorder.'* 
A  considerable  number  of  instances  occur  in  which  a  human 
figure,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk  or  eagle,  threatens  a  winged 
human-headed  lion  —  the  emblem  of  Kei^al  —  with  a  strap  or 
mace.'"  In  these  we  may  have  a  spirit  of  evil  assailing  a  god, 
or  possibly  one  god  opposing  another  —  the  bawk-heoded  god  or 
genius  driving  Nergal  (i.  e.  War)  beyond  the  Assyrian  borders. 
If  we  pass  from  the  objects  to  the  mode  of  worship  in  Assyria, 
we  must  notice  at  the  outset  the  strongly  idolatrous  character  of 
the  religion.  Not  only  were  images  of  the  gods  worshipped  set  up, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  everj'  temple  dedicated  to  their  honour, 
hut  the  gods  were  sometimes  so  identified  with  their  images  as 
to  be  multiplied  in  popular  estimation  when  they  had  several 
famous  temples,  in  each  of  which  was  a  famous  image.  Thus 
we  hear  of  the  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
Ishtar  of  Babylon,  and  find  these  goddesses  invoked  separately, 
as  distinct  divinities,  by  one  and  the  same  king  in  one  and  the 
same  Inscription.**  In  other  cases,  without  this  multiplication, 
we  observe  expressions  which  imply  a  similar  identification  of 
the  actual  god  with  the  mere  image.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  boasts 
that  he  has  set  Ann  and  Vul  (i.  e.  their  images)  up  in  their 
places.^    He  identifies  repeatedly  the  images  which  he  carries 


"  Supra,  vol,  i.  p.  343. 

"  See  the  noodcut  on  the  preceding 
ptiKe.  This  scene  waa  represented  in 
tlie  groat  palace  ol  AsBhur-baoi-pal  at 
Koyiinjik.  The  sculpture  is  in  the 
British  Huaeuin. 

M  This  tendency  is  well  iUustrated 


by  Plato  In  the  fiist  Book  of  his  Bepub- 
]ic,  {  23. 

"  Loyard,  Mbmiment*.  1st  Series,  Pis. 
4fi,  1:  48,3;  49,4;  compare  above,  vol.1. 
P.34G. 

"  Attj/rtan  TtxU,  p.  10;  Journal  tf 
At.  Society,  vol.  xix.  p.  163. 

"  IntcripUon,  pp.  66  and  70. 
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off  from  foreign  countries  with  tiie  gods  of  those  countries.^  In 
a  similar  spirit  Sennacherib  asks,  by  the  mouth  of  Rahshakeh, 
*^  Where  are  the  god$  of  Hamath  and  of  Arpad?  Where  are  the 
godt  of  Sepharraim,  Hena,  and  Ivah  ?  "  '  —  and  again,  unable  to 
rise  to  the  conception  of  a  purely  Bptritual  deity,  supposes  that, 
because  Hezekiah  has  destroyed  all  the  images  throughout 
Judffia,*  he  has  left  his  people  without  any  divine  protection.* 
The  carrying  off  of  the  idols  &om  conquered  countries,  which 
we  find  universally  practised,  was  not  perhaps  intended  as  a 
mere  s^n  of  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and  of  the  Huperiority 
of  his  gods  to  those  of  his  enemies :  it  was  probably  designed 
further  to  weaken  those  enemies  by  depriving  them  of  their 
celestial  protectors;  fmd  it  may  even  have  been  viewed  as 
strengthening  the  conqueror  by  multiplying  his  divine  guard- 
ians. It  was  certunly  usual  to  remove  the  im^es  in  a  rever- 
ential manner ; '  and  it  was  the  custom  to  deposit  them  in  some 
of  the  principal  temples  of  AsE^a.^  We  may  presume  that 
there  lay  at  the  root  of  this  practice  a  real  belief  in  the  super- 
natural power  of  the  images  themselves,  and  a  notion  that,  with 
tiie  possession  of  the  im^es,  tiiis  power  hkewise  changed  sides 
and  passed  over  from  the  conquered  to  the  conquerors. 

Assyrian  idols  were  in  stone,  baked  clay,  or  metal.  Some 
images  of  Nebo  and  of  Ishtar  have  been  obtained  &om  the 
ruins.  Those  of  Nebo  are  standing  figures,  of  a  larger  size 
than  the  human,  though  not  greatly  exceeding  it.  They  have 
been  much  injured  by  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
decidedly  on  their  original  workmanship ;  but,  judging  by  what 
appears,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  ruder  and  coarser 
character  than  that  of  the  slabs  or  of  the  royal  statues.  The 
Nebo  im^^s  are  heavy,  formal,  inexpressive,  and  not  over  well- 
proportioned  ;  but  they  are  not  wanting  in  a  certain  quiet  dig- 
nity which  impresses  the  beholder.'f     They  are  unfortunately 


1  liucnption,  pp.  28, 30, 40,  BO,  Ac. 

■  2  Kings  xvlll.  3*.  Seanachertb 
means  to  say  — "Where  are  ttieli  gods 
DOW?  [i.  t.,  tbelT  idols.]  Are  they  not 
captive  in  Assyria?"  8ee  above,  vol.  i. 
P.4TS. 

•  Ibid.  veiM  *.  '  Ibid.  ver.  22. 

*  See  the  Tailoai  MpreseiitBtioiu  of 


tbe  removal  ot  KOds  in  Mt,  Layatd's 
norks.  {MvnvmenU,  lot  Seiies,  Pis.  60 
and  er  A;  2nd  Series,  PI.  EO;  JVinCT«ft 
and    tit    RaiuHJit,   vol.    11.    opposite    p. 

•  InicripUon  of  Tii/lalfi'Flleter  I.,  pp. 
30  and  40. 

)  See  the  representation,  vol.1,  p.  141. 
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disfigured,  like  so  many  of  the  lions  and  bullB,  by  sevenil  lines 
of  cuneiform  vhting  inecribed  round  their  bodies;  but  this 
artistic  defect  is  pardoned  by  the  antiquarian,  vbo  leams  from 
the  inscribed  lines  the  fact  that  t^e  statues  represent  Nebo, 
and  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  dedication. 

Clay  idols  are  very  frequent.  They  are  generally  in  a  good 
material,  and  are  of  variouH  sizes,  yet  never  approaching  to  the 
full  Btature  of  humanity.  Generally  they  are  mere  statuettes, 
less  than  a  foot  in  height.  Specimens  have  been  selected  for 
representation  in  the  preceding  volume,  from  which  a  general 
idea  of  their  character  is  obtainable.^  They  are,  like  the  stone 
idols,  formal  and  inexpressive  in  style,  while  they  are  even 
ruder  and  coarser  than  those  Sgures  in  workmanship.  We  most 
regard  them  as  intended  chiefly  for  private  use  among  the  mass 
of  the  population,'  while  we  must  view  the  stone  idols  as  the 
objects  of  public  worship  in  the  shrines  and  temples. 

Idols  in  metal  have  not  hitherto  appeared  among  the  objects 
recovered  from  the  Assyrian  cities.  We  may  conclude,  however, 
from  the  pass^e  of  Nabum  prefixed  to  this  chapter,"'  as  well  aa 
from  general  probability,  that  they  were  known  and  used  by  the 
Assyrians,  who  seem  to  have  even  admitted  them  —  no  less  than 
stone  statues  —  into  theii'  temples.  The  ordinary  metal  used 
was  no  doubt  bronze ;  but  in  Assyria,  as  in  Babylonia,"  silver, 
and  perhaps  in  some  few  instances  gold,  may  have  been  em- 
ployed for  idols,  in  cases  where  they  were  intended  as  proofe 
to  the  worid  at  large  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  a 
monarch. 

The  Assyrians  worshipped  their  gods  chiefly  with  sacrifices 
and  offerings.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  relates  that  he  offered  sacrifice 
to  Anu  and  Vtd  on  completing  the  repairs  of  their  temple.'^ 


•  B«e  vol.  I.  pp.  140,  341,  and  342. 

*  C1«;  IdoU  were  also  deposited  In 
boles  below  the  pavement  o(  psIaceB, 
whlcb  (it  may  be  euppuaed)  were  thui 
p1iM;eil  uader  their  protection.  (See  M. 
Botta'a  Monvment  de  Ifinive,  vol.  v.  p. 
41.) 


(MlDeveh),  that  no  more  ol  tby  name  be 
sown:  out  ol  the  house  ol  tby  gods  will 
I  cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the 
molten  image." 

>i  Don.  lU.  1;  Herod,  f.  183;  DIod. 
Sic.  11.  9,  &c.  Compare  Sir  H.  Rawlln- 
son'e  EiKiit  in  the  author's  SerodotuE, 
vol.  I.  p.  S17,  note  '. 

^  Itucription,  pp.  68-Ta. 
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Asshur-iziT-pal  says  that  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods  after  embark- 
ing  on  the  Mediterranean."  Vul-lush  IV.  sacrificed  to  Bel- 
Merodacb,  Nebo,  and  Nei^al,  in  their  respective  high  seats 
at. Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Catba."  Sennacherib  offered  sacri- 
fices to  Hoa  on  the  sea-shore  after  an  expedition  in  the  Pereiau 
Gulf.^  EsarhaddoD  "slew  great 
and  costly  sacrifices "  at  Kineveh 
npoD  completing  his  great  palace 
in  that  capital."  Sacrifice  was 
clearly  regarded  as  a  duty  by  the 
kings  generally,  and  was  the  ordi- 
nary mode  by  which  they  propi- 
tiated the  favour  of  the  national 
deities. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of 
sacrifice  we  have  only  a  small 
amount  of  information,  derived 
&om  &  very  few  baa-relie&.  These 
unite  in  representing  the  bull  as 
the  special  sacrificial  animal.^"  In 
one  '*  we  simply  see  a  bull  brought 
up  to  a  temple  by  the  king;  but  in 
another,^*  which  is  more  elaborate,  we 
seem  to  have  the  whole  of  a  sac- 
rificial   scene  fairly,  if  not  exactly, 


u  vlujrHan  Textt,  p.  SS. 

"  Sir  H.  BawUoion'a  Eitav,  p.  S16. 

"  Ibid.  p.  495.      "  Aagrian  Texti,  p.  18. 

"  That  sheep  and  goats  nere  also  used  tor 
■aciiflce  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions.  (At- 
tgrtan  TexU,  pp.  3,  4.)  There  is  one  representa- 
tion of  a  nm,  or  wHd-goat,  being  led  to  the 
altar  (I^yaid,  Iflttevth  and  lla  Bemaini,  vol. 
VB.) 

"  This  la  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  BIftck  Stone, 
a   monnment   al   the  reign  ol   Esarhaddon. 
representation    ot    it    irlll    be     tound    in 
Palaeet    of    Ninerth    Reitortd, 


'*  Tliia  scene  Is  represented  on  a  tautllated 
obeliik  belODKinffto  the  time  ot  A uhnr-l sir-pal, 
which  is  now  in  the  British  HaKeum.  The  sculp- 
t  are  stiil  unpub- 
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brought  before  ub.  Towards  tbe  front  of  the  temple,  where  the 
god,  recognisable  by  his  homed  cap,  appears  seated  upon  a 
throne,  with  an  attendant  priest,  who  is  beardless,  paying  adora- 
tion to  him,  advances  a  procession  consisting  of  die  king  and  six 
priests,  one  of  whom  carries  a  cup,  while  the  other  five  are  em- 
ployed about  the  animal,  "the  Ung  pours  a  libation  over  a 
lai^a  bowl,  fixed  in  a  stand,  immediately  in  front  of  a  tall  fire- 
altar,  from  which  flames  are  rising.  Close  behind  this  stands 
the  priest  with  a  cup,  from  which  we  may  suppose  that  the 
moDarch  will  pour  a  second  libation.  Next  we  observe  a  bearded 
priest  directly  in  front  of  the  bull,  checking  the  advance  of  the 
animal,  which  is  not  to  be  offered  till  the  libation  ia  over.  The 
bull  is  also  held  by  a  pair  of  priests,  w'ho  walk  behind  him  and 
restrain  him  with  a  rope  attached  to  one  of  his  fore-legs  a  little 
above  the  hoof.  Another  pair  of  priests,  followiug  closely  on 
the  footsteps  of  the  first  pair,  completes  the  procession :  the 
four  seem,  from  the  position  of  their  heads  and  arms,  to  be 
engaged  in  a  solemn  chant.  It  is  probable,  from  the  flame  upon 
the  altar,!  that  there  is  to  be  some  burning  of  the  sacrifice ; 
while  it  is  evident,  from  the  altar  being  of  such  a  small  size, 
that  only  certain  parts  of  tbe  animal  can  be  consumed  upon 
it.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  Assyrian  sacriflces 
resembled  those  of  the  classical  nations,'  consisting  not  of  whole 
burnt  offerings,  but  of  a  selection  of  choice  parts,  regarded  as 
specially  pleasing  to  the  gods,  which  were  placed  upon  the  altar 
and  burnt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  victim  was  consumed  by 
priest  or  people. 

Assyrian  altars  were  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  One  type 
was  square,  and  of  no  great  height ;  it  had  its  top  ornamented 
with  gradines,  below  which  the  sides  were  either  plain  or 
fluted.'  Another,  which  was  also  of  moderate  height,  was 
triangular,  but  with  a  circular  top,  consisting  of  a  single  flat 


■  AlUiB  of  th«  Bbape  li«re  TeprMcnMd 
aie  sln-ayH  crowned  nlth  flamea,  which 
generally  take  a  conical  shape,  but  are 
here  made  to  spread  Into  a  number  at 
tonfpies.  At  Khorsabad  the  flames  on 
•uch  altars  were  painted  red.  (Botta, 
Monument  (U  Jfinlat,  PI.  146.) 


p.  see,  No.  I.,  and 
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stooe,  perfectly  plain,  except  that  it  wae  sometimes  inscribed 
round  the  edge.*  A  third  type  is  that  represented  in  the 
sacrificial  scene  on  the  last  p^e 
but  one.  This  is  a  sort  of  port- 
able stand  —  narrow,  but  of  con- 
siderable height,  reaching  nearly 
to  a  man's  chin.  Altars  of  this 
kind  seem  to  have  been  carried 
about  by  the  Assyrians  in  their 
expeditions:  we  see  them  oc- 
casionally in  the  entrenched 
camps,^  and  observe  priests  offi- 
ciating at  them  in  their  dress,  of 
office. 

Besides  their  sacrifices  of  ani- 
mals,  the   Assyrian    kings   were 
accustomed  to  deposit  in  the  temples  of  their  gods,  as  thank- 
offerings,  many  precious   products   from   the  countries  which 
they  overran  in  their  expeditions. 
Stones    and   marbles   of  various 
kinds,   rare    metals,  and    images 
of  foreign  deities,  are  particularly 
mentioned ; '  but  it  would  seem  to 
he  most  probable  that  some  por- 
tion   of    all   the    more    valuable 
articles     was      thus      dedicated. 
Silver   and   gold   were    certainly  p 
nsed    largely  in  the  adornment 
of  the  temples,  which  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  made 
"as  splendid  aa  the  sun,"  hy  reason  of  the  profuse  employment 
upon  them  of  these  precious  metaU.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  the  ordinary  worship  of  the 


Tituiolu' itUr  (XhorubKd). 


*  An  altar  ol  thla  shape  was  found 
hr  U.  Botta  at  Khonabad.  IMonumaU, 
PL  1BT.)  Another  neaily  glmllHT  was 
diKovend  hy  Mr.  I«fard  at  NImrud 
(KcmummM,  2nd  Serlea,  PI.  4),  and  Is 
BOW  In  ttw  British  Hnsenm. 


*  Botta,  PI.  M6;  Layard,  2nd  Seriea, 
PI.  24. 

«  Itua-tption  of  TJglalh-Ptleter  J.,  pp. 
30,  38,  66,  Sea. 

'  Aitgrtan  TextM,  p.  16. 
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gods  was  conducted.    The  sculptureB  are  for  the  most  part 
monuments  erected  by  kings ;  and  when  these  have  a  religious 
character,  they  represent  the  perfonnance  by  the  kings  of  their 
own  religious  duties,  from  which  little  can  be  concluded  as  to 
the   religious  observances  of  the  people.     The  kings  seem  to 
have  united  the  priestly  with  the  regal  character ;  and  in  the 
religious   scenes   representing  their  acts  of  worship,  no  priest 
ever  intervenes  between  them  and  the  god,  or  appears  to  assume 
any  but  a  very  subordinate  position.     The  king  himself  stands 
and  worships  in  close  proximity  to  the  holy  tree ;  with  his  own 
hand  he  pours   libations;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was 
entitled  with  his  own  arm  to  sacrifice  victims.^     But  we  can 
scarcely  suppose   that  the  people   had   these 
privileges.      Sacerdotal   ideas   have  prevailed 
in  almost  all  Oiieutal  monarchies,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  they  had  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  neighbouring  and  nearly  connected  king- 
dom  of  Babylon.     The  Assyrians  generally, 
it  is  probable,  approached  the  gods  through 
their  priests ;  and  it  would  seem  to  he  these 
prieste  who   are  represented  upon   the  cylin- 
ders aa  introducing  worshippers  to  the  gods, 
dressed  themselves  in  long  robes,  and  with  a 
curious  mitre  upon  their  heads.     The  worship- 
per seldom  comes  empty-handed.     He  carries 
_  commonly  in  his  arms  an  antelope  or  voumr 

u  ootrring  (ftum  >  goat,"  whicn  We  may  presume  to  be  an  onenng 
cjUnder).  intended  to  propitiate  the  deity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  priests  in  the  sculptures  are  gener- 
ally, if  not  invariably,  beardless." '"    It  is  scarcely  probable  that 


*  The  kings  often  my  that  they  sacri- 
ficed. {Tiglath-FiUter  InKriplloii,  pp. 
66  and  68;  Aiai/rian  Tnt»,  p.  IS,  &c.] 
But  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  with 
an;  cert^nt;  that  It  was  with  their 
own  hand  they  slew  the  victims.  (Com- 
pare 1  K.  viii.  63.)    Still  the;  ma;  have 

>  Lajard,  Cults  de  MUhra,  Pis.  xxxvll. 


No.  7;   xnvill.   Nos.   2,  3,  6;   xxrix. 
No.  T.  &c. 

">  See  Layard,  Jfonvm«nf«,2nd8eriM, 
Fls.  24  and  BO;  Botta,  Monumenl,  PL 
146.  If  the  figure  carrying  an  antelope, 
and  having  on  the  head  a  highly  orna- 
mented fillet  (Botla,  PI.  43)  ia  a  priest, 
and  it  that  character  belongs  to  the 
attendants  in  the  sacrificial  scene  abovo 
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they  were  eumichB,  eince  mutilation  is  in  tbe  East  always  re- 
garded as  a  Bpeciee  of  degradation.  Perhaps  they  merely 
shaved  the  beard  for  greater  cleanliness,  like  the  priests  of  the 
Egyptiaos ;  ^^  and  possibly  it  was  a  custom  only  obligatory  on 
the  upper  grades  of  the  priesthood.^  * 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  establisliment  of  set  festivals  in 
Assyria.  Apparently  the  monarchs  decided,  of  their  own  wiU, 
when  a  feast  should  be  held  to  any  god ;  ^  and,  proclamation 
being  made,  the  feast  was  held  accordingly.  Vast  numbers, 
especially  of  the  chief  men,  were  assembled  on  such  occasions ; 
numerous  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  festivities  lasted  for 
several  days.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  worshippers 
were  accommodated  in  the  royal  palace,  to  which  tbe  temple 
was  ordinarily  a  mere  adjunct,  being  fed  at  the  king's  cost,  and 
lodged  in  the  halls  and  other  apartments.'* 

The  Assjrrians  made  occasionally  a  religious  use  of  fitsting. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  confined  to  the  Book  of  Jonah,"' 
which,  however,  distinctly  shows  both  tbe  fact  and  the  nature  of 
the  usage.  When  a  fast  was  proclaimed,  the  king,  the  nobles, 
and  the  people  exchanged  their  ordinary  apparel  for  sackcloth, 
sprinkled  ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  abstained  alike  from  food 
and  drink  until  the  fast  was  over.  The  animals  also  that  were 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  where  the  fast  was  commanded,  had 
sackcloth  placed  upon  them ;  ^  and  the  same  abstinence  was 
enforced  upon  them  as  was  enjoined  on  the  inhabitants.  Ordi- 
nary business  was  suspended,  and  the  whole  population  united 
in  prayer  to  Asshur,  the  supreme  god,  whose  pardon  they  en- 


tepreaented  [mpi>,  p.  3S),  we  mutt  con- 
aider  that  tbe  beard  waa  worn  at  least 
by  son>e  psdea  of  tlie  prieatbood. 

11  Herod,  ill.  3T. 

K  Obaerre  duU  Jn  tbe  aacrlBoisl 
•eene  (anpra,  p.  36]  the  prieet  who  »p- 
pToachea  cloae  to  the  god  la  beaidleaa; 
and  tliat  In  tbe  camp  scene  (lAjard, 
MonumenU,  2Dd  S«tle*,  PI.  BO)  the  priest 
in  a  tall  c^>  is  atutven,  while  the  other, 
who  baa  no  anch  dignUled  head-dreaa, 

1*  M^frlan    Ztetf,  pp.  11  and   IS. 


Compare  tbe  Black-Obelisk  Inscription. 
p.«8. 

**  See  the  accoont  given  t>7  Eaar- 
baddon  of  hts  great  featlval  lAitgrian 
Teiti,  p.  IB). 

II  Jonah  111.  5-g. 

<  There  Is  a  remarkable  parallel  to 
this  In  a  Persian  practice  mentioned  br 
Herodotus  (ix.  24).  In  tbe  moomlnK 
tor  Masistliis,  a  little  before  the  battle 
of  Platea,  the  Persian  troops  not  onl7 
shaved  ofT  their  own  hair,  but  similarly 
disflgnred  their  hoisea  and  their  beasta 
of  burthen. 
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treated,  and  whose  favour  they  sought  to  propitiate.  These 
proceedings  were  not  merely  fonnal.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Jonah,  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites 
seems  to  have  been  sincere.  "  God  saw  their  works,  that  they 
turned  from  their  6vil  way  ;  and  God  repented  of  the  evil  that 
he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them :  and  he  did  it 
not."  ' 

The  religious  sentiment  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
strong  and  deep-seated  among  the  Assyrians.  Although  religion 
had  not  the  prominence  in  Assyria  which  it  possessed  in  Egypt, 
or  even  in  Greece — although  the  temple  was  subordinated  to 
the  palace,^  and  the  most  imposing  of  the  representations  of  the 
gods*  were  degraded  to  mere  architectural  ornaments  —  yet  the 
Assyrians  appear  to  have  been  really,  nay,  even  earnestly,  re- 
ligious. Their  religion,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  of  a  sensuous 
character.  They  not  only  practised  image-worship,  but  believed 
in  the  actual  power  of  the  idols  to  give  protection  or  work 
mischief;  nor  could  they  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  purely 
spiritual  and  immaterial  deity.  Their  ordinary  worship  was 
less  one  of  prayer  than  one  by  means  of  sacrifices  and  offerings. 
They  could,  however,  we  know,  in  the  time  of  trouble,  utter 
sincere  prayers;  and  we  are  bound  therefore  to  credit  them 
with  an  honest  purpose  in  respect  of  the  many  solemn  addresses 
and  invocations  which  occur  both  in  their  public  and  their 
private  documents.  The  numerous  mythological  tablets  '  testify 
to  the  large  amount  of  attention  which  was  paid  to  religious 
subjects  by  the  learned;  while  the  general  character  of  their 
names,  and  the  practice  of  inscribing  sacred  figures  and  emblems 
upon  their  signets,  which  was  almost  universal,  seem  to  indicate 
a  spirit  of  piety  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  sensuous  cast  of  the  religion  naturally  led  to  a  pompous 
ceremonial,  a  fondness  for  processional  display,  and  the  use  of 
munificent  vestmentB,  These  last  are  represented  with  great 
minuteness  in  the  Nimrud  sculptures."    The  dreraes  of  those 

*  Jonah  Ui.  10.  I       *  Suprs,  vol.  1.  p.  400. 

*  B«e  above,  vol.  I.  p.  2TS.  *  See  Mr.  Layard'a  MomimenU,  lit 
<  The  winged  bulls  and  Uons,  which   Seriea,  Pla.  B,  6, 8, 9,  Ac 

reapectively  •ymboUaa  Nin  and  Naigal.  I 
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eng^ed  in  sacred  functions  seem  to  have  been  elaborately 
embroidered,  for  the  most  part  with  religious  figures  and 
emblems,  such  as  the  winged  circle,  the  pine-cone,  the  pome- 
granate, the  sacred  tree,  the  human-headed  lion,  and  the  like. 
Armlets,  bTacelets,  necklaces,  and  earrings  were  worn  by  the 
officiating  priests,  whose  heads  were  either  encircled  with  a 
richly-ornamented  fillet,^  or  covered  with  a  mitre  or  high  cap  of 
imposing  appearance.^  Musicians  had  a  place  in  the  proces- 
sions, and  accompanied  the  religious  ceremonies  with  placing  or 
chaDting,  or,  in  some  instances,  possibly  with  both. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  religious  emblems  of  the  Assyrians 
are  almost  always  free  from  that  character  of  grossness  which, 
ia  the  classical  works  of  art,  so  often  offends  modern  delicacy. 
The  sculptured  remains  present  us  ^vith  no  representations  at  all 
parallel  to  the  phallic  emblems  of  the  Greeks.  Still  we  are 
perhaps  not  entitled  to  conclude,  from  this  comparative  purity, 
that  the  Assyrian  religion  was  really  exempt  from  that  worst 
feature  of  idolatrous  systems — a  licensed  religious  sensualism. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Babylonian  worship  of  Beltis  was 
disgraced  by  a  practice  which  even  he,  heathen  as  he  was,  re- 
garded as  "  most  shameful."  *  Women  were  required  once  in 
their  lives  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  this  goddess,  and  there 
offer  themselves  to  the  embrace  of  the  first  man  who  desired 
their  company.  In  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Baruch  we  find  a 
clear  allusion  to  the  same  custom,^"  bo  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  having  really  obtained  in  Babylonia ;  but  if  so,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
worship  of  the  same  identical  goddess  in  the  adjoining  country 
included  a  similar  usage.  It  may  be  to  this  practice  that  the 
prophet  Nahum  alludes,  where  he  denounces  Nineveh  as  a 
"  well-favoured  harlot,"  the  multitude  of  whose  harlotries  was 
notorious.'^ 


'  Botta,  Monument,  PI.  43. 

•  Sapra,  vol.  1.  p.  BTO. 

*  Herod.      1.      IBB.        Airxtrnt 

"  Barocfa  vi.  43.  "  The  womet 
witb  cords  about  them,  HlEting  ii 
wa;i,  burn  taan  tor  perfume;  b 
an;  of  Ibem,  drawn  b;  Mine  thai 


Beth  by,  lie  with  hliu,  she  reproaches 
her  fellow,  that  Hhe  wag  not  thought  aa 

'  worthy  aa  herself,  nor  her  cord  broken." 
"  Nnhum  ill.  4.   It  Is,  however,  more 

1   llkel;  that  the  alluBion  1h  to  the  Idola- 

:    trous  prsQtlcHii  of  the  Ninevit«g.    (See 

t   above,  vol.  I.  p.  243,  note  i.) 
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Such  then  was  the  general  chaiacter  of  the  Assynan  religion. 
We  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Chaldseans  formed  any  part  of  the  Assyrian  system,  or  was  con- 
fined to  the  lower  couutry.  No  ancient  writer  tells  us  anything 
of  the  Assyrian  notions  on  this  subject,  nor  has  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  monuments  thi'own  as  yet  any  light  upon  it.  It 
would  be  idle  therefore  to  prolong  the  present  chapter  by  specu- 
kting  upon  a  matter  concerning  which  we  have  at  present  no 
authentic  data. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
CHRONOLOGY  AND  BISTORT. 

n  n^Mii  TH*9i«  ftp—.  K**"*  ^'^  ■■^  ifh  "Wiv  vwnwu.—THCOIII.  1.  SO. 

The  chronology  of  the  Assynan  kingdom  has  long  exercised, 
and  divided,  the  judgments  of  the  learned.  On  the  one  hand, 
Ctesias  and  his  numerous  followers — including,  among  the 
ancients,  Cephalion,  Castor,  Diodorus  Siculiia,  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  Moses  of  ChorSn^  ;  among  the  moderns,  Freret, 
RoUin,  and  Clinton  —  have  given  the  kingdom  a  duration  of 
hetween  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  carried  back 
its  antiquity  to  a  time  almost  coeval  with  the  founding  of 
Babylon;  on  the  other,  Herodotus,  Volney,  Heeren,  B.  G. 
Niebuhr,  Brandis,  and  many  others,  have  preferred  a  chronology 
which  limits  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  to  about  six  centuries 
and  a  half,  and  places  the  commencement  in  the  thirteenth 
century  b.c.,  when  a  flourishing  Empire  had  already  existed  in 
Cbaldfea,  or  Babylonia,  for  a  thousand  years,  or  more.  The 
questions  thus  mooted  remain  still,  despite  of  the  volumes  which 
have  been  written  upon  them,*  so  far  undecided,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  entertain  and  discuss  them  at  some  length  in  this 
place,  before  entering  on  the  historical  sketch  which  is  needed 
to  complete  our  account  of  the  Second  Monarchy. 

The  duration  of  a  single  unbroken  empire  continuously  for 
1306  (or  1360)  years,'  which  is  the  time  assigned  to  the  Assyrian 


1  Bee  particularly  the  long  Bsbsjb  of 
the  AbM  SevlD  and  at  Frent  In  the 
Mtmoim  it  C  Acadimie  dei  Iiucriplloni, 
vols.  iT.  BDd  vii.  (12th  edition).  Com- 
pare Tolney,  Seeherehe*  mr  CBMolrt 
anclettae,  vol.  I.  pp.  381-Sll.  and  Clinton, 
Fattl  HelUntcl,  vol.  i.  Ap.  ch.  i*.  I 


<  The  latter  Is  the  number  in  the 
preeent  text  of  Dlodonu  <ii.  21).  But 
Agathlaa  and  8ynceIIai  eeem  to  have 
liad  130a  In  their  coplei.  (See  AgUh. 
ii.  2S,  p.  120 ;  Syncell.  p.  3B9,  C.  Com- 
pare Augiutln.  Ctv.  D.  xviii.  21.) 
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Monarchy  by  Ctesias,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  thing  hard  of 
belief,  if  not  actually  incredible.  The  Roman  State,  with  all  its 
elements  of  strength,  had  (we  are  told),  as  kingdom,  common- 
wealth, and  empire,  a  duration  of  no  more  than  twelve  centu- 
ries.' The  Chaldtean  Monarchy  lasted,  as  we  have  seen,*  about 
a  thousand  years,  from  the  time  of  the  Elamite  conquest.  The 
diuration  of  the  Parthian  was  about  five  centuries;'  of  the  first 
Persian,  less  than  two  and  a  half;  •  of  the  Median,  at  the  utmost, 
one  and  a  half;''  of  the  later  Babylonian,  less  than  one.'  The 
only  monarchy  existing  under  conditions  at  all  similar  to 
Assyria,  whereto  an  equally  long  —  or  rather  a  still  longer  — 
duration  has  been  assigned  with  some  show  of  reason,  is 
Egypt.*  But  there,  it  is  admitted  that  the  continuity  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  long  foreign  domination  of  the  Hyksos,  and 
by  at  least  one  other  foreign  conquest — that  of  the  Ethiopian 
Sabacos  or  Shebeks.  According  to  Ctesias,  one  and  the 
same  dynasty  occupied  the  Assyrian  throne  during  the  whole 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king 
in  his  list,  being  the  descendant  and  legitimate  successor  of 
Ninus.i" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monarchy  lasting  about  six 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  ruled  by  at  least  two  or  three  different 
dynasties,  is  per  »e  a  thing  far  more  probable  than  one  ruled  by 
one  and  the  same  dynasty  for  more  than  thirteen  centuries, 
And,  therefore,  if  the  historical  evidence  in  the  two  cases  is 
at  all  equal  —  or  rather,  if  that  which  supports  the  more  im- 
probable account  does  not  greatly  preponderate  —  we  ought  to 


*  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  cb. 
XXV.  (vol.  iv.  pp.  2S1,  252,  Smith's 
oilltion). 

<  Supra,  vol.  1.  p.  ITl. 

s  From  B.C.  2S6  to  a.d.  226.  (See 
Heeren's  Manual  of  AncUrd  IIMory,  pp. 
299-30*,  E.  T.) 

<  From  B.C.  SS9  to  B.C.  331,  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Artela. 

T  Herod.  1. 130. 

»  From  B.C.  626  lo  b.c.  838.  (See  the 
Historical  Chapter  of  the  "Fourth 
Monarchy.") 

*  Moderate  Egjftologen  refer  the 


i  iettled  monarchr 
in  Egypt  to  abiaut  b.c  2fi00  or  2B00 
(Wilkinson  in  the  author's  Htrodotiif, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  288-290 ;  Stuart  Poole  in 
Smith's  Biblical  nictionary  ad  voe. 
CHHONOLoav).  Mr.  Palmer  {Egyptian 
Chranielet,  vol.  II.  p.  8SM1)  lirings  the 
dat«  down  to  b.c.  2224,  and  Mr.  Nash 
{Pharaoh  nf  the  Exod'if.  p.  300)  to  B.C. 
1785,  The  lowest  of  tlieBC  dates  would 
raafae  the  wliole  duration,  from  Menes 
to  Nectanebun,  fourteen  and  a  half  c«a- 

»  Ap.  Dfod.  Sic.  II.21.S8. 
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give  credence  to  the  more  moderate  and  probable  of  the  two 
statements. 

Now,  putting  aside  authors  who  merely  re-echo  the  statements 
of  others,  there  Heem  to  be,  in  the  present  case,  two  and  two 
only  distinct  original  authorities —  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  Of 
these  two,  Herodotua  is  the  earlier.  He  writes  within  two 
centuries  of  the  termination  of  the  Assyrian  rule,'  whereas 
Ctesias  writes  at  least  thirty  years  later."  He  is  of  unimpeach- 
able honesty,  and  may  he  thoroughly  trusted  to  have  reported 
only  what  he  had  he&rd.^  He  had  travelled  in  the  East,  and 
liRiI  done  his  best  to  obtain  accurate  information  upon  Oriental 
matters,  consultii^  on  the  subject,  among  others,  the  Chaldseans 
of  Babylon.*  He  had,  moreover,  taken  special  pains  to  inform 
himself  upon  all  that  related  to  Assyria,  which  he  destgued  to 
make  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  work  distinct  from  his  general 
history.* 

Ctesias,  like  Herodotus,  had  had  the  advantage  of  visiting 
the  East.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  possessed  even  better 
opportunities  than  the  earlier  writer  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  views  which  the  Orientals  entertained  of  their  own 
past.  Herodotus  probably  devoted  but  a  few  months,  or  at 
most  a  year  or  two,  to  his  Oriental  travels;  Ctesias  passed 
seventeen  years  at  the  Court  of  Persia.*  Herodotus  was  merely 
an  ordinary  traveller,  and  had  no  peculiar  facilities  for  acquiring 
information  in  the  East ;  Ctesias  was  court-physician  to  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,~  and  was  thus  likely  to  gain  access  to  any 
archives  which  the  Persian  kings  might  have  in  their  keeping.* 


1  The  Auytian  mle  tenniaated  b.c. 
(B5  (or,  According  to  some,  n.c.  606). 
Herodatus  seems  to  have  died  about  is.c. 
4:^.  (See  the  author's  Ikrodatut,  Intro- 
duction, ch.  1.  p.  27,  3nd  edition.) 

*  Cteaiai  returned  from  Persia  to 
Greece  in  the  year  B.C.  3D8.  (See  Muie's 
Lilemlurt  of  Qreeee,  vol.  v.  p.  483.)  He 
mar  haT8  published  bis  Perttoa  about 
B.C.  3ec.  ZeuophoD  quotea  It  about 
B.C.  380. 

*  Bee  the  author's  Beradotut,  Intio- 
ductlon,  ch.  iii.  (vol.  i.  pp.  01-64,  2nd 
ed.)  Compare  Mure's  Literaturt  of 
Orecca,  vol.  Iv.  p.  3B1. 


*  Herod.  1.  183. 

>  Ibid.  I.  106  and  181.  Whether  this 
lotentioD  WM  ever  executed  or  no,  Is 
still  a  moot  point  among  scholars.  (See 
the  author's  /lerodoNu,  vol.  I.  pp.  106, 
IflO,  note ',  2nd  edit.) 

■  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32,  {  4. 
I  Xen.  Anab.  1.  8,  }  26. 

■  Cte^M  appears  to  have  stated  that 
he  drev  his  history  from  documents 
written  upon  parchment  belonging  to 
the  Persian  kings  (it  n>  ^viAhw  t>^ 
»tpi^,  IHod.  Sic  1.  8.  c). 
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But  these  advanb^es  seem  to  have  been  more  than  neutralised 
by  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  man.  He  commenced  his  work 
■with  the  broad  assertion  that  Herodotus  was  "  a  liar,"  '  and  was 
therefore  bound  to  differ  from  him  when  he  treated  of  the  same 
periods  or  nations.  He  does  differ  from  him,  and  also  from 
Thucydidea,'"  whenever  they  handle  the  same  transactions ;  but 
in  scarcely  a  single  instance  where  he  differs  from  either  writer 
does  his  narrative  seem  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  The  cuneiform 
monuments,  while  they  generally  confirm  Herodotus,  contradict 
Ctesias  perpetually."  He  ia  at  variance  with  Manetho  on 
Egyptian,  with  Ptolemy  on  Babylonian,  chronology."  No  in- 
dependent writer  confirms  him  on  any  important  point.  His 
Oriental  history  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  narrative  of 
Scripture."  On  every  ground,  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  of 
Plutarch,  of  Arrian,  of  Scaliger,"  and  of  almost  all  the  best 
critics  of  modern  times,"*  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of 
Ctesias,  is  to  be  maintained,  and  bis  authority  is  to  be  regarded 
SB  of  the  very  sl^htest  value  in  determining  any  controverted 
matter. 

The  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which  is  on  all  accounts  to  be 
preferred,  assigns  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
to  about  B.C.  1250,  or  a  little  earlier, '^  and  gives  the  monarchy 
a  duration  of  nearly  650  years  from  that  time.    The  Assyrians, 


•  Phot.  BIbliollitc.  Cod.  LXXII.,  p. 
107. 

1°  Compare  Ctes.  Peri.  Exc.  {  32  et 
seq.  with  Thucyd.  1. 101,  100,  and  110. 

11  For  proofs  see  the  author's  Hero- 
dolvt.  Introduction,  ch.  lli.  (vol.  1.  p.  63, 
note  >). 

11  In  the  numbeT  of  years  which  he 
asBigDB  to  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and 
Darius  Hystaapla. 

'*  E.  (/,  he  places  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  about  b.o.  8T5,  long  before  the 
time  of  Jonahl 

l«  See  Arlst.  HtU.  An.  II.  3,  {  10 ;  iii. 
Bub  Ba.;  vill.  2fl,  {  3 ;  (Ten.  An.  ii.  2; 
FoL  V.  8;  Plut.  Vit.  Artaxerx.  13;  Ar- 
rian, Exp.  Alex.  V.  4;  Scallger,  fh; 
enund.  temp.  Not.  ad  Fragm.  subj-  pp. 
39-43. 

u  As  Niebuhr  {LeetureM  on  Ancient 


Htitory,  vol.  I.  pp.  21,  23,  28,  SO); 
Bansen  (Egypt'*  Place  in  Uaiverml  HU- 
lorg,  vol.  Iii.  p.  432);  Mnro  {HUtory  of 
Greek  LiteratvTe,  vol.  v.  pp.  487-497), 
Ac. 

1*  The  Assyrian  "  Empire,"  according 
to  Herodotus  (1.  SB),  lasted  G20  years. 
The  Hedes  then  revolted,  and  remained 
tor  BOtne  time  without  a  king.  After  a 
nhile  the  regal  power  was  conferred  on 
DeToces,  who  reigned  63  yean.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Phraorles,  who 
reiKned  22  years.  Cyaxaies  then  as- 
cended the  Median  throne,  and  after 
reigning  at  least  30  years,  took  Nineveh 
and  destroyed  the  Amyrlan  kingdom. 
This  was  (according  to  Herodotus)  about 
B.C.  603.  The  commencement  of  the 
empire  was  (B20  +  J; +  63 +  23  +  30=) 
G2S  +  9:  yean  earlier,  or  n.c.  1228+z. 
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accoiding  to  him,  held  the  undisputed  BUpremacy  of  WeBtern 
Asia  for  520  years,  or  from  about  B.C.  1250  to  about  B.C.  730  — 
after  which  they  maintained  themselveB  in  an  independent  but 
less  exalted  position  for  about  130  years  longer,  till  nearly  the 
dose  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era.  These  dates  are 
not  indeed  to  be  accepted  without  reserve ;  but  they  are  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth,  and  are,  at  any  rate,  greatly  preferable  to 
those  of  Ctesias. 

The  chronology  of  Berosus  was,  apparently,  not  very  different 
from  that  of  Herodotus.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  hiB  sixth  Babylonian  dynasty  represents  the  line  of  kings 
which  ruled  in  Babylon  during  the  period  known  as  that  of 
the  Old  Empire  in  Assyria.  Now  this  line,  which  was  Semitic, 
appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  throne  fay  the  Assyrians, 
and  to  have  been  among  the  first  results  of  that  conquering 
enei^y  which  the  Assyrians  at  this  time  began  to  develop.  Its 
commencement  should  therefore  synchronise  with  the  founda- 
tion of  an  Assyrian  Empire.  The  views  of  Berosus  on  this  latter 
subject  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  says  of  the  former.  Now 
the  scheme  of  Berosus  gave  as  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  this  dynasty  about  the  year  B.c,  1300;  and  as  Berosus 
undoubtedly  placed  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  b,c.  625, 
it  may  be  concluded,  and  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty, 
that  he  would  have  assigned  the  Empire  a  duration  of  about 
675  years,  making  it  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  before  our  era,  and  terminate  midway  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sevenUi. 

If  this  be  a  trn«  account  of  the  ideas  of  Berosus,  his  scheme 
of  Assyrian  chronology  would  have  differed  only  slightly  from 
that  of  Herodotus ;  as  will  be  seen  if  we  place  the  two  schemes 
side  by  mde. 


AccoBsino  V 


ASSYRIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 


Dotnieltoii  at  Klnanh    . 


Anyriui  Dynutjr  of  46  Unfi  In 
BobyIon(KM>-«an) 

Itelfnof  Pul  (■boutHSTun)   .    . 

Auf  Tlflii  kings  from  Pu]  to  Saruiijt 
(myi*  - 
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In  the  case  of  a  history  so  ancient  as  that  of  Assyria,  ve 
might  well  be  contfint  if  oui  chronology  were  vague  merely  to 
the  extent  of  the  variations  here  indicated.  The  parade  of 
exact  dates  with  reference  to  very  early  tiroes  is  generally 
fallacious,  unless  it  be  understood  as  adopted  simply  for  the  sake 
of  convenience.  In  the  history  of  Assyria,  however,  we  may 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  exactness  than  in  most  others  of  the 
same  antiquity,  owing  to  the  existence  of  two  chronological 
documents  of  first-rate  importance.  One  of  these  is  the  famous 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which,  though  it  is  directly  a  Babylonian 
record,  has  important  bearmgs  on  the  chronology  of  Assyria. 
The  other  is  an  Assyrian  Canon,  discovered  and  edited  by  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  in  1862,"  which  gives  the  succession  of  the  kings 
for  251  years,  commencing  (as  is  thought)  B.C.  911  and  termi- 
nating B.C.  660,  eight  years  after  the  accession  of  the  son  and 
successor  of  Esarhaddon.  These  two  documents,  which  har- 
monise admirably,  carry  up  an  exact  Assyrian  chronology  almost 
from  the  close  of  the  Empire  to  the  tenth  century  before  our  era. 
For  the  period  anterior  to  this  we  have,  in  the  Assyrian  records, 
one  or  two  isolated  dates,  dates  fixed  in  later  times  with  more  or 
less  of  exactness ;  and  of  these  we  might  have  been  inclined  to 
think  little,  but  that  they  harmonise  remarkably  with  the  state- 
ments of  BeroBUB  and  Herodotus,  which  place  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Empire  about  B.C.  1300,  or  a  little  later.  We  have, 
further,  certain  lists  of  kings,  forming  continuous  lines  of 
descent  from  father  to  son,  by  means  of  which  we  may  fill  up 
the  blanks  that  would  otherwise  remain  in  our  chronological 
scheme  with  approximate  dates  calculated  from  an  estimate  of 
generations.  From  these  various  sources  the  subjoined  scheme 
has  been  composed,  the  sources  being  indicated  at  the  side,  and 
the  fixed  dates  being  carefully  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  uncertain  or  approximate. 

"  See  Athmrrum.  No.  1813.    M.  Op- 1  gonlde»,  p.  IB)  ia  almply  (uid  HtenOly) 
pert'i  claim  to  the  first  publication  of   prepoitaroua. 
■  ,    (JjiKripllotu    do   Sar- 1 
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KINGS  OF  AS8YBIA. 


C>lled  the  founder  oT  tbs  klii(don 

on  R  WDekloglcal  Uhlst, 
UEnUuned  by  TlglBih-ltlcHr  I,  » 

In  lbs  Brjti^b  KuHOni  im  d>t>d  il 
hi,  wlgn. 

lod   by  TlgUUi-FlleHr  »  i 


—  ISSOtolMO 


—  MDto  «1 


Bcl-luh  (bli  »d) 
PudU  (hi* MD) 


Bel-kndiiT-iunr 
Nln-p>U.i)m  (mMMCor)  1 

TillliUb-Fi'lMer  I.  (fala'^n )  J 


Anshor-dmnn  TI. 
VuMunbll.  (bliH 
TI(IUbl-NlnU.  (hi 


Aabur-dsyu  lU. 


Awbur-bunl-iwl  [hli* 


X)lvh-8h«rvbnt  brick),  vwe 

gennloglcs]  (lab  apd  In  lt» 
ud  inutlptlon  of  Nlmrud- 


cytlndtr  of  TIglKlb-PllcHrl. 
UentlonedonlbeiyncbroniillcUblM 
■boTG  ipokcn  of.    Dole  of  Tlglilh. 
PllcKr  T.  filed  by  Iho  BiiTlui  1n- 
icripOgn.    n«i«  of  Iha  aUier  klngi 

groiniUon. 
UcnDoned  In  u  loiciiptlon  of  Btail' 
nuncKrH. 

Tha  kinn  from  Anbar^dnyiin  IT.  to 

In  direct  (ucceHlon  by  tbo  Kllch- 
ShcrgliW  und  NLmrud  n.onum™«, 
Tho  lut  nine  relgnt  mb  glren  In  li.e 
A«tyrl»«  Csnon.     Tho  C«non  !■  Iho 

Tbe  dut•o(^bl^  vhola  Hrie>  i>rg 
dcUrmlnHl  from  the  Canon  of  Plola- 
aj  by  calcoJallng  bock  from  Be. 
e^,  bla  dal«  for  tho  uotarion  of 


Hie  yeim  of  th<n«  kingi,  Trani  £«ar 

Awyrlim  c"non.'  Thu  dat«  KcorJ 
■irldly  with  the  Cunon  of  Ptolemy. 
The  iMl  ye«f  of  AMhur-bMni-pal  Ta 
lo  Boiua  txUjnl  con|cctund. 


It  will  be  obseived  that  in  this  list  the  chronology  of  Assyria 
is  carried  back  to  a  period  neariy  a  century  and  a  half  anterior 
to  B.C.  1300,  the  approximate  date,  according  to  Herodotus  and 
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Berosus,  of  the  establiithment  of  the  "  Empire."  It  might  have 
been  conclnded,  from  the  mere  statement  of  Herodotua,  that 
AsByria  existed  before  the  time  of  which  he  spoke,  since  an 
empire  can  only  be  formed  by  a  people  already  flourishing- 
Assyria  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  the  natural  antecedent 
of  Assyria  as  an  Imperial  power ;  and  this  earlier  phase  of  her 
existence  might  reasonably  have  been  presumed  from  the  later.' 
The  monuments  furnish  distinct  evidence  of  the  time  in  ques- 
tion in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  kings  of  the  above  list,  who 
reigned  while  the  ChaldGean  empire  was  still  flourishing  in 
Lower  Mesopotamia.'  Chronological  and  other  considerations 
induce  a  belief  that  the  four  kings  who  follow  likewise  belonged 
to  it ;  and  that  the  "  Empire  "  commenced  with  Tiglathi-Nin  I., 
who  is  the  first  greaf  conqueror. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  accession  of  this  king,  b.c.  1300, 
which  accords  so  nearly  with  Berosus'  date  for  the  commence- 
ment of  his  526  years,  is  obtained  &om  the  monuments  in  the 
fallowing  manner.  First,  Sennacherib,  in  an  inscription  set  up 
in  or  about  his  tenth  year  (which  was  B.C.  694),  states  that  he 
recovered  from  Babylon  certain  images  of  gods,  which  had  been 
carried  thither  by  Merodach-id.in-akhi,  king  of  Babylon,  who 
had  obtained  them  in  his  war  with  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  418  years  previously.*  This  gives  for  the  date  of  the 
war  with  Tiglath-Pileser  the  year  B.C.  1112.  As  that  monarch 
does  not  mention  the  Babylonian  war  in  the  annals  which  relate 
the  events  of  his  early  years,*  we  must  suppose  his  defeat  to  have 
taken  place  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  assign  him  the 
space  from  B.C.  1 130  to  B.c.  1110,  as,  approximately,  that  during 


'  Some  writers  have  endeavoiiTed  to 
reconcile  Cteslai  with  Herodotug  b^ 
■upposing  the  former  to  apenk  ol  the 
beginning  o[  the  kia</dam  ol  Assyria, 
the  latter  of  the  commencement  of  the 
tmpiiv.  (See  Clinton,  l-'mll  HfUenici,  vol. 
i.  Appendix,  ch.  Iv.)  But  tliU  Is  a  mere 
forced  and  artiflcial  mode  of  producing 
an  apparent  reconciliation,  since  it  was 
really  the  Empirt  which  Cteslas  made 
to  begin  with  N'Inu*  and  Selnirainls 
(Dlnl.  Sir.  ii.  1>19}. 

'  Infra,  p.  BS. 


*  Tills  important  statement  Is  con- 
tained in  a  Tock-inscriptloQ  at  Bavlan. 
It  Is  evident,  from  the  employment  of 
an  exact  number(41S),  that  Sennacherib 
believed  himself  Co  he  In  possenion  of  a 
perfectly  accurate  chronology  for  a 
period  exceeding  four  centuries  from 
his  own  time.  The  discovery  of  the 
Assy ri ail  Canon  shows  us  the  mode  in 
which  such  an  exact  chronology  would 
have  lieen  kept. 

*  lufca.  pp.  60-08,  and  p.  TT. 
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vhioh  he  is  likely  to  have  held  the  throne.  Allowing  then  to 
the  six  monumental  kings  who  preceded  Tiglath-Pileser  aver- 
age reigns  of  twenty  years  each,  which  is  the  actual  average 
furnished  by  the  lines  of  direct  descent  in  Assyria,  where  the 
length  of  each  reign  is  known,*  and,  allowing  fifty  years  for  the 
break  between  Tiglathi-Nin  and  Bel-kndur-uzur,  we  are  brought 
to  (1180+120+50)  B.C.  1300  for  the  accession  of  the  first 
Tiglathi-Nin,  who  took  Babylon,  and  is  the  first  king  of  whom 
extensive  conquests  are  recorded.^  Secondly,  Sennacherib  in 
another  inscription  reckons  600  years  from  his  first  conquest  of 
Babylon  (b.c.  703)  to  a  year  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch.  This 
"six  hundred  "  may  he  used  as  a  round  number ;  but  as  Senna- 
cherib considered  that  he  had  the  means  of  calculating  exactly, 
he  would  probably  not  have  used  a  round  number,  unless  it  was 
tolerably  near  to  the  *uth.  Six  hundred  years  before  B.C.  708 
brings  us  to  B.C.  1303. 

The  chief  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  numbers  in  this 
part  of  the  list  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  nine  kings  from 
Tiglathi-Nin  downwards  do  not  form  a  single  direct  line.  The 
inscriptions  fail  to  connect  Bel-kudur-uzur  with  Tiglathi-Nin, 
and  there  le  thus  a  probable  interval  between  the  two  reigns, 
the  length  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured. 

The  dates  assigned  to  the  later  kings,  from  Vul-Iush  II.  to  Esar- 
baddon  inclusive,  are  derived  from  the  Assyrian  Canon  taken  in 
combination  with  the  famous  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  The  agree- 
ment between  these  documents,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Assyrian  records  generally,  is  exact ;  ^  and  a  conformation  is  thus 


*  Two  luch  lines  only  are  obtainabla 
from  the  AMyrlira  llsta.  Tlie  first  ex- 
tends from  Vnl-Iuah  II.  to  VuI-lush  III. 
inclusive;  tbia  contains  alz  Vlnfpt,  irhoae 
nnltad  relgna  amount  to  130  yearn,  tur- 
niahlng  tbua  an  Kveiaf[e  o(  21|  yean. 
The  other  begins  with  Sorgon  and  ter- 
minates with  Safll-mujiloa  (SootKluchl- 
mu),hl8Kreat-gntndson,contain{nfE  lour 
relgna,  which  cover  a  apace  of  T4  yean. 


yeaia  to  Saigon  and  H  to  Sennacherib. 

or41  to  the  two  together.  Sargon'a  firac 
year,  according  to  an  Inscription  of  Ilia 
nwn,  aynchronlscil  wltli  the  Brat  of 
Merodach-Baladan,  in  Babylon.  Now 
tnitn  this  to  the  llrat  oC  Hsarliaddon,  Sen- 
nacherib's son  and  Bucreasor,  fa  exactly 
41yBaraintheCai'ono(Ptolemy.  Again, 
Sargon  aacribes  to  Merodacli-Baladan, 
Ptolemydoes,  a  reign  of  12  yeara. 


The  BTeraga  length  of  a  reign  Is  here  18^  '  ftennacherih  assigns  .1 

jreaiB.    The  mean  average  Is  theielore,    Belipnl,  an  Ptolemy  does  to  Bellbus,  and 

•■  nearly  aa  poMible,  20  yean.  mentions  that  he  was  snperaeded  In  Ills 

•  See  below,  pp.  S8,  88.  ofBce    by    AB»hnr-lnaiil-«n  —  Ptolpray's 

)  Tbe   Aseytian   Canon   Msfgna    17  I  Aparanaillus  or  Aasaianadins.    Add  to 
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afforded  to  Ptolemy  which  is  of  no  amall  importance.  The  dates 
from  the  acceasion  of  Vul-lush  II.  (B.C.  911)  to  the  death  of 
Eaarhaddon  (b.c.  668)  would  seem  to  have  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  and  certainty  which  has  been  generally  admitted  to 
attach  to  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy.  They  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  notice  of  a  great  eclipse  in  the  eighth  year  of  Asshur- 
dayan  III.,  which  is  imdoubtedly  that  of  June  15,  b.c.  768.' 

The  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal  (Sardanapalus),  the  son  ancl 
successor  of  EsarhaddoD,  which  commenced  B.c.  668,  is  carried 
down  to  B.C.  626  on  the  combined  authority  of  Berosus,  Ptolemy, 
and  the  mouuments.  The  monuments  e^ow  that  Asshur-bani- 
pal  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Babylon  after  the  death  of 
Saiil-mugina,  whose  last  year  was  (according  to  Ptolemy)  B.O. 
647 ;  and  that  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation  he  reigned 
over  Babylon  at  least  twenty  years.  Pblyhistor,  who  reports 
Berosus,  has  left  us  statements  which  are  in  close  accordance, 
and  from  which  we  gather  that  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  over  Babylon  was  twenty-one  years.'  Hence, 
B.C.  626  is  obtained  as  the  year  of  his  death.  As  Nineveh 
appears  to  have  been  destroyed  B.C.  625  or  624,  two  years  only 
are  left  for  Asahur-bani-pal's  son  and  successor,  Asshur-emid- 
illin,  the  Saracus  of  Abydenus. 

The  framework  of  Assyrian  chronolc^  being  thus  approxi- 
mately, and,  to  some  extent,  provisionally  settled,  we  may 
proceed  to  arrange  upon  it  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  of  Assyrian  history. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  ask  ourselves  where  the  Assyr- 
ians came  from,  and  at  what  time  they  settled  in  the  country 
which  thenceforth  bore  their  name,  we  seem  to  have  an  answer, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  former  of  these  two  questions,  in  Scripture. 
"  Out  of  that  land  "  —  the  land  of  Sbinar — "  went  forth  Asshur, 


tUii  tbftt  In  no  case  has  the  date  of  > 
king'a  nigo  on  »aj  tablet  be«n  (oand 
to  exceed  the  number  of  yean  whlcli 
Ptolenf  allows  liim. 

'  See  Appendix  A.  "On  the  record 
ol  an  eclipse  In  the  Assyrian  Canon." 

'  Polyhistor  gave  the  succession  of 
the  latter  Babyloniaa  kJnffs  as  lollnu-s  :— 


Sennacherib,  hla  son  (i.e.  EaathaddOD}, 
Sammughea  (Saiil-muglDa),  Bardana- 
palus,  htB  brother  (Asshur-bani-pal), 
NabopolaasBT,      NelHichadneszar,     &c. 

The  reign  of  Sardanapalus  lasted  (he 
said)  21  years.  (Ap.  Koaeb.  Chr.  Can. 
Pars  1=>*.  V.  {{  2,  3.) 
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and  builded  Nineveh."  •  The  Assyrians,  previously  to  tlieir 
settlement  on  the  middle  Tigris,  had  dwelt  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  great  valley  —  the  flat  alluvial  plain  towards  the  mouths  of 
the  two  streams.  It  was  here,  in  this  productive  region,  where 
nature  does  so  much  for  man,  and  so  little  needs  to  be  supplied 
by  himself,  that  they  had  grown  from  &  family  into  a  people ; 
that  they  had  learnt  or  developed  a  religion,  and  that  they  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  the 
arts.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter  '  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  Assyrian  architecture  is  such  as  to  indicate 
that  their  style  was  formed  in  the  low  flat  alluvium,  where  there 
were  no  natural  elevations,  and  stone  was  not  to  be  had.  It 
has  also  been  remarked  that  their  writing  is  manifestly  derived 
from  the  Chaldtean ; "  and  that  their  religion  is  almost  identical 
with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  lower  country  from  a  very 
early  time.*  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  accords  thus,  in 
the  most  striking  way,  with  the  statement  of  the  Bible,  exhibit- 
ing to  us  the  Assyrians  as  a  people  who  had  once  dwelt  to  the 
south,  in  close  contact  with  the  Chaldeeans,  and  had  removed 
after  a  while  to  a  more  northern  position. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  their  removal,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  was  certainly  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Chaldsean  kings, 
Puma-puriyas  and  Kurri-galzu,  who  seem  to  have  reigned  in 
the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era.  If  we  could  be  sure  that 
the  city  called  in  later  times  Asshur  bore  .that  name  when 
Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  erected  a  temple  there  to 
Anu  and  Vul,"  we  might  assign  to  the  movement  a  still  higher 
antiquity;  for  Shamas-Vul  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century 
B.C.*     As,' however,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  either  the 


■  Geh.  x.lOandll.  The  tnie meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  has  been  donbt^il,  ami  nut 
tnnslKtora  have  placed  In  the  margin 
an  an  altemative  version,  "He  (t.e. 
Nlmnid)  imnt  out  into  ABsyria,  and 
ballded  Nineveh,"  &o.  Bnt  the  real 
meaning  of  ^(B*  KIT  Winn  pWl  p 
woald  seem  to  be  almoat  certainly  that 
Hlfven  in  the  text.  So  the  Septnaglnt 
Tenders  'E«  liK  yi"  "•i»iT»  •fi**"  *"- 
rav^,  and  the  Sjrlac  and  Vulgat«  vei- 


sions   agree.     (Compare    BoMDuUller, 
Schol.  in  Genre,  p,  215.) 
'  See  vol.  1.  cli.  vl.  p.  338. 

•  Ibid.  ch.  V.  p.  268. 

*  Supra,  ch.  vill.  p.  1. 

»  Tlglath-Pileser  calla  Sbamas-Vnl 
and  his  tather  "  hlgb-prlests  of  the  goil 
Aashur"  (ImerlptloTi,  p.  82),  but  says 
nothing  of  the  name  of  the  city  at  the 
time  when  the  temple  was  erected. 

<  See  vol.  1.  p.  164. 
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city  or  the  country  was  known  as  Aashur  until  four  oenturies 
later,  we  must  be  content  to  lay  it  dowu  that  the  Asayrians  had 
moved  to  the  north  certainly  as  early  as  B.C.  1440,  and  that 
their  removal  may  not  improbably  have  taken  plac«  several 
centuries  earlier.^ 

The  motive  of  the  removal  is  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity. 
It  may  have  been  a  forced  colonization,  commanded  and  carried 
out  by  the  Chaldeean  kings,  who  may  have  originated  the 
system  of  transplanting  to  distant  regions  subject  tribes  of 
doubtful  fidelity ; "  or  it  may  have  been  the  voluntary  self- 
expatriation  of  an  increasing  race,  pressed  for  room  and  dis- 
contented with  its  condition.  Again,  it  may  have  taken  place 
by  a  single  great  movement,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  who 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Russia  to  China  in  the  reign  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  from  the  banks 
of  the  Don  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Mongolia ;  ■  or  it  may  have 
been  a  gradual  and  protracted  chnnge,  covering  a  long  t«rm  of 
years,  like  most  of  the  migrations  whereof  we  read  in  history. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  believe  that  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  about  this  time  possessed  the  Semitic  inhabit- 
ants of  lower  Mesopotamia,  who  voluntarily  proceeded  north- 
wards in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  Terah  conducted 
one  body  from  Ur  to  Harran ; "  another  removed  itself  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean;" 
while  probably  a  third,  larger  than  either  of  these  two,  ascended 
the  course  of  the  Tigris,  occupied  AdiabSn^,  with  the  adjacent 
regions,  and,  giving  its  own  tribal  name  of  Asshur  to  its  chief 
city  and  territory,  became  known  to  its  neighbours  first  as  a 
distinct,  and  then  as  an  independent  and  powerful  people. 

The  Assyrians  for  some  time  after  their  change  of  abode  were 


'  It  is  important  to  bnar  in  mlud  thkt 
on  th«  mutilated  Synchronlatic  tabietthe 
nsmus  of  Asshur-bel-nlBi-BU,  &c,,  occur 
half-may  down  the  flnt  column;  which 
mahea  it  probable  that  tan  or  a  dozen 
names  of  Aasj^au  kings  preceded  them. 

■  On  the  prevalence  of  this  syHtetn  in 
the  East,  see  the  author's  Htrodotm, 
vol.  i.  p.  *»;  vol.  ii.  p,  4ff7;  Mid  TOl.  lli. 
p.  149;  2nd  edition. 


■  See  the  account  ot  thia  emlgrstion 
In  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell's  Traveli  in  Ou 
SUpptt  of  the  Catpian  Sea,  pp.  23T-23S. 

"  Obu  xI.  31. 

>i  On  the  Phmniclan  eml|p«tian  Me 
Senrick's  PhvnicUi,  pp.  46-48;  and  com- 
pare the  author's  Herodoliu,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
106-202,  2nd  edition.  C 
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probably  governed  by  Babylonian  rulers,  who  held  their  office 
nnder  the  Chaldffian  Emperor.  Bricks  of  a  Babylonian  charac- 
ter have  been  found  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  the  original  Assyrian 
capital,  which  are  thought  t^  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  of 
the  purely  Assyrian  remains,  and  which  may  have  been  stamped 
by  these  provincial  governors.^  Ere  long,  however,  the  yoke 
was  thrown  off,  and  the  Assyrians  established  a  separate  mon- 
archy of  their  own  in  the  upper  country,  while  the  Chaldsean 
Empire  was  still  flourishing  under  native  nionarcha  of  the  old 
ethnic  tjrpe  in  the  regions  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  special  evidence 
which  we  possess  of  the  co-existence  side  by  side  of  these  two 
kingdoms  is  furnished  by  a  broken  tablet  of  a  considerably  later 
date,"  which  seems  to  have  contained,  when  complete,  a  brief 
but  continuous  sketch  of  the  synchronous  history  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  and  of  the  various  transactions  in  which  the 
monarchs  of  the  two  countries  had  been  engaged  one  with 
another,  from  the  most  ancient  times.  This  tablet  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  names  of  three  very  early  Assyrian  kings  — 
AsBbur4»il-nisi-su,  Buzur-Asshur,  and  Aashur-upallit.  of  whom 
the  two  former  are  recorded  to  have  made  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  contemporary  kings  of  Babylon ; '  while  the  last-named 
intervened  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  countrj-,  depriving  an 
usurping  monarch  of  the  throne,  and  restoring  it  to  the  legiti- 
mate claimant,  who  was  his  own  relation.  Intermarriages,  it 
appears,  took  place  at  this  early  date  between  the  royal  ^nilies 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldsea ;  and  Asshur-upallit,  the  third  of  the 
three  kings,  bad  united  one  of  his  daughters  to  Purnarpuriyas, 
a  Chaldsean  monarch  who  has  received  notice  in  the  preceding 
volume.'  Oh  the  death  of  Purna-puriyas,  Kara-khar-das,  the 
issue  of  this  marrit^e,  ascended  the  throne ;  but  he  had  not 
reigned  long  before  his  subjects  rebelled  against  his  authority. 


I*  As  the  tablet  !■  mntllkted  at  both 
I,  ItB  dBt«  bi  ancertaln;  biit  it 
cannot  anjhow  b«  earllei  tban  tbe  time 
of  Shalmaneeei  II..  to  whose  wars  it 
Alludei.  Moat  probably  It  belnnga  to  the 
time  o[  BurbaddoD  or  Auhnr-^nl-paL 


■  Asahur-be1-nlal-an  li  said  to  have 
made  a  treaty  with  a  Babylonian  klnj; 
otherwise  unknown,  whose  name  U 
lead  doubttully  as  Jfam-tn-doj.  Bnzup- 
Asshur,  his  successor,  made  a  tieatf 
with  Puma-iiurijras. 

*  Sao  vol,  1.  p.  16a 
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A  struggle  eosaed,  in  which  he  was  slain,  whereupon  a  certain 
Nazi-bugftB,  an  uaurper,  became  king,  the  line  of  Pumarpuriyas 
being  set  aside.  ABshur-upalUt,  upon  this,  interposed.  March* 
ing  an  army  into  Babylonia,  he  defeated  and  slew  the  usurper, 
after  which  he  placed  on  the  throne  another  son  of  Puma- 
puriyas,  the  Kurri-galzu '  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  kings  of  Chaldtea. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  glimpse  of  history  which  this 
tablet  opens  to  us  is  the  power  of  Assyria,  and  the  apparent 
terms  of  equality  on  which  she  stands  with  her  neighbour.  Not 
only  does  she  treat  as  an  equal  with  the  great  Southern  Empire 
— not  only  is  her  royal  house  deemed  worthy  of  furnishing  wives 
to  its  princes — but  when  dynastic  troubles  arise  there,  she  exer- 
cises a  predominant  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  secures  victory  to  the  side  whose  cause  she 
espouses.  Jealous  as  all  nations  are  of  foreign  interposition  in 
their  affairs,  we  may  be  sure  that  Babylonia  would  not  have 
succumbed  on  this  occasion  to  Assyria's  influence,  had  not  her 
weight  been  such  that,  added  to  one  side  in  a  civil  struggle,  it 
produced  a  preponderance  which  defied  resistance. 

After  this  one  short  lift,^  the  curtain  again  drops  over  the 
history  of  Assyria  for  a  space  of  about  sixty  years,  during  which 
our  records  tell  us  nothing  but  the  mere  names  of  the  kings.  It 
appears  from  the  bricks  of  Kileh-Sherghat  that  Asshur-upallit 
was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  his  son,'  Bel-lush,  or  Bel- 
likhus  (Belochus  ?),  who  was  in  his  turn  followed  by  his  son, 
Pudil,  his  grandson,  Yul-lush,  and  his  great-grandson,  Shalma- 
neser,  the  first  of  the  name.  Of  Bel-lush,  Pudil,  and  Vul-lush  I., 
we  know  only  that  they  raised  or  repaired  important  buildings 
in  their  city  of  Asshur  (now  Kileh-Sherghat),  which  in  their  time, 
and  for  some  centuries  later,  was  the  capital  of  the  monarchy. 


«  See  toI.  1.  p.  170. 

*  Amhur-upHlIil  iH  also  mentlrinort  on 
a  tRhlet  of  TiglBth-PiSeaer  T.  as  having 
repaired  b  temple  biillC  by  Shamaa-Ytil, 
which  was  attain  cepalred  at  a  later  date 
hyS"    ■ 


slnre  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published.  A  brick  of  Pudil'a,  on  wliicli 
he  apeaka  of  hla  father,  Bel-iuah,  and  hU 
arand/alher,  Atihiir-upallit.  has  enabled 
us  dettnlt«ly  to  connect  the  first  group 
of  three  Aiisyrlan  inonarcha  with  th» 
second  group  of  five. 
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This  place  was  not  very  fevourably  situated,  being  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  a  far  less  fertile  region  than 
the  left,  and  not  being  naturally  a  place  of  any  great  strength. 
The  Assyrian  territory  did  not  at  this  time,  it  is  probable, 
extend  very  far  to  the  north :  at  any  rate,  no  need  was  as  yet 
felt  for  a  second  city  higher  up  the  Tigris  valley,  much  less  for 
a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  in  that  direction.  Calah 
was  certainly,  and  Nineveh  probably,  not  yet  built ; '  but  still 
the  kingdom  had  obtained  a  name  among  the  nations ;  the  term 
Assyria  was  applied  geographically  to  the  whole  valley  of  the 
middle  Tigris ; "  and  a  prophetic  eye  could  see  in  the  hitherto 
quiescent  power  the  nation  fated  to  send  expeditions  into 
Palestine,  and  to  bear  off  its  inhabitants  into  captivity .^ 

Shalmaneser  I.  (ab.  B.o.  1320)  is  chiefly  known  in  Assyrian  his- 
tory as  the  founder  of  Calah  (Nimrud),*  the  second,  apparently, 
of  those  great  cities  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  delighted  to 
bnild  and  embellish.  Tliis  foundation  would  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  imply  the  growth  of  Assyria  in  his  time  towards  the 
north,  and  would  also  mark  its  fuU  establishment  as  the  domi- 
nant power  on  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Calah  was  very  advantageously  situated  in  a  region  of  great 
fertility  and  of  much  natural  strength,  being  protected  on 
one  aide  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Shor-Derreh 
torrent,  while  the  Greater  Zab  further  defended  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  on  the  south  and  south-east',  and  the 
Khazr  or  Ghazr-Su  on  the  north-east."  Its  settlement  must 
have  secured  to  the  Assyrians  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  fruitful  and  important  district  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
mountains,  the  Aturia  or  Assyria  Proper  of  later  times,"  which 


I  It  may  be  objected  that  these  cities 
are  mcDtloned  as  already  built  In  the 
time  oE  Hoaee  (Gen.  x.  11),  who  probably 
lived  In  the  flttecnth  century  B.C.  To 
this  It  may  be  replfeil.  in  the  flrst  place, 
that  the  date  ot  Mmea  Is  very  uncertain, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  verses  of  the  tenth  cliapter  of 
OenesU  are  very  posaihly  an  addition 
ntade  by  Em  on  the  return  from  the 
Captivl^. 


>  See  Oen.  II.  14,  and  compare  above, 

'  Numbers  xxlv.  22. 

•  Shalmaneser  Is  also  called  Che 
founder  (or  enlarjter)  ot  the  Temple  of 
Ehorris-matira,  which  was  probably  at 
Calah. 

'  See  the  Chart  supra,  vol.  I.  p.  BBS. 

■  Strabo,  xvl.  1,  {  1;  AirUn,  £q). 
Alex.  iil.  T. 
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ultimately  became  the  great  metropolitan  region  in  which 
almost  all  the  chief  towns  were  situated. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  erection  of  a  sort  of  second 
capital,  further  to  the  north  than  the  old  one,  to  find,  as  we  do, 
by  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  that  Shalmaneser  under- 
took expeditions  against  the  tribes  on  the  upper  Tigris,  and 
even  founded  cities  in  those  parts,  which  he  colonized  with 
settlers  brought  from  a  distance.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
exact  bounds  of  Assyria  towards  the  north  were  before  his 
time,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  advanced  them ;  and 
he  is  thus  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  known 
Assyrian  conqueror. 

With  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalmaneser  I., 
the  spirit  of  conquest  displayed  itself  in  a  more  signal  and 
striking  manner.  The  probable  date  of  this  monarch  has 
already  been  shown  to  synchronise  closely  with  the  time  as- 
signed by  Berosus  to  the  commencement  of  his  sixth  Baby- 
lonian dynasty,  and  by  Herodotus  to  the  beginning  of  his 
"  Assyrian  Empire. "  ^  Now  Tiglathi-Nin  appears  in  the  In- 
scriptions as  the  prince  who  first  aspired  to  transfer  to  Assyria 
the  supremacy  hitherto  exercised,  or  at  any  rate  claimed,  by 
Babylon.  He  made  war  upon  the  Southern  kingdom,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  claim  its 
conquest,  and  to  inscribe  upon  his  signet-seal  the  proud  title 
of  "  Conqueror  of  Babylonia. "  '  This  signet-seal,  left  by  him 
(as  is  probable)  at  Babylon,  and  recovered  about  six  hundred 
years  later  by  Sennacherib,  shows  to  us  that  he  reigned  for 
some  time  in  person  at  the  aouthein  capital,^  where  it  would 
seem  that  he  afterwards  established  an  Assyrian  dynasty  — 
a  branch  perhaps  of  his  own  family.  This  is  probably  the 
exact  event  of  which  Berosus  spoke  as  occurring  626  years 
before  Phul  or  Pul,  and  which  Herodotus  regarded  as  marking 


^  Supm,  pp.  SO,  SI. 

■  Tbe  IqU  Inscription  was  aa  followa, 
according  to  Sennacherib :  — 

■'  Ti([l«thl-Nin.  king  o(  Aasjria,  son 
ol  Shalmaneser,  klnft  of  Aw;r]a,  and 
conqueiorof  Kar-Dunyat  {at  Babylonia). 
Whoever  Injure*  my  device  (1)  at  name. 


may  Asahur  and  Tul  destroy  hla  name 
and  country. 

*  Hence,  on  tbe  Kenealogical  tablet 
hel8cal1ed"lcinKof  Sumlrand  Aklcad  " 
(/.•>.  ol  Bab.vlrmla).  a  title  not  given  to 
any  ol  tbe  other  kings. 
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the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  *'  Empire."  We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  Babylonia  was  from  this  time  really 
subject  continuously  to  the  Court  of  Nineveh.  The  subjection 
may  have  been  maintained  for  a  little  less  than  a  century; 
but  about  that  time  we  find  evidence  that  the  yoke  of  Assyria 
bad  been  shaken  off,  and  that  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  who 
have  Semitic  names,  and  are  probably  Assyrians  by  descent, 
had  become  hostile  to  the  Ninevite  kings,  and  were  engaged  in 
frequent  wars  with  them.'"  No  real  penuanent  subjection  of 
the  Lower  country  to  the  Upper  was  e£Fected  till  the  time  of 
Siu^n;  and  even  under  the  Sargonid  dynasty  revolts  were 
frequent ;  nor  were  the  Babylonians  reconciled  to  the  Assyrian 
sway  till  Esarhaddon  united  the  two  crowns  in  his  own  person, 
and  reigned  alternately  at  the  two  capitals.  Still,  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  from  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  Upper  country 
was  recognised  as  the  superior  of  the  two:  it  had  shown  its 
might  by  a  conquest  and  the  imposition  of  a  dynasty  —  proofs  of 
power  which  were  far  from  counterbalanced  by  a  few  retaliatory 
raids  adventured  upon  under  favourable  circumataneeB  by  the 
Babylonian  princes.  Its  inflnence  was  therefore  felt,  even 
while  its  yoke  was  refused ;  and  the  Semitising  of  the  Chal- 
dseans,  commenced  under  Tiglathi-Nin,  continued  during  the 
whole  time  of  Assyrian  preponderance ;  no  effectual  Turanian 
reaction  ever  set  in ;  the  Babylonian  rulers,  whether  submissive 
to  Assyria  or  engaged  in  hostilities  against  her,  have  equally 
Semitic  names ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effort  was  at 
any  time  made  to  recover  to  the  Turanian  element  of  the 
population  its  early  supremacy. 

The  line 'of  direct  descent,  which  has  been  traced  in  unin- 
terrupted succession  through  eight  monarchs,  beginning  with 
Asshur-bel-nisi-su,  here  terminates ;  and  an  interval  occurs 
which  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  as  probably  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  years.  Another  consecutive  series  of  eight  kings 
follows,  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  famous  Tiglath- 
Pileset  cylinder  (which  gives  the  succession  of  five  of  them), 


M  Intn,  pp.  61,  es,  n,  78,  ftc 
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but  completed  &om  the  combined  evidence  of  several  other 
documents.*  These  monarchs,  it  is  probable,  reigned  from 
about  B.C.  1230  to  B.C.  1070. 

Bel-kuduT'Uzur,  the  first  monarch  of  this  second  eeries,  ia 
known  to  ns  wholly  through  his  unfortimate  war  with  the  con- 
temporary king  of  Babylon.  It  seems  that  the  Semitic  line  of 
kings,  which  the  Assyrians  had  established  in  Babylon,  was  not 
content  to  remain  very  long  in  a  subject  position.  In  the  time 
of  Bel-kudur-uzur,  Vul-baladan,  the  Babylonian  vassal  monarch, 
revolted ;  and  a  war  followed  between  him  and  his  Assyrian 
suzerain,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
latter,  who  fell  in  a  great  battle,  about  b.c.  1210. 

Nin-pala-zira  succeeded.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
any  relation  to  his  predecessor,  but  clear  that  he  avenged  him. 
He  is  called  "the  king  who  organized  the  country  of  Assyria, 
and  established  the  troops  of  Assyria  in  authority.""  It  ap- 
pears that  shortly  after  his  accession,  Vul-baladan  of  Babylon, 
elated  by  his  previous  successes,  made  an  expedition  gainst 
the  Assyrian  capital,  and  a  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls 
of  Aashur,  in  which  Nin-pala-zira  was  completely  successful. 
The  Babylonians  fied,  and  left  Assyria  in  peace  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 

Asshur-dayan,  the  third  king  of  the  series,  had  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign.^  He  made  a  successful  inroad  into  Babylonia, 
and  returned  into  his  own  land  with  a  rich  and  valuable  booty. 
He  likewise  took  down  the  temple  which  Shamus-Vu],  the  son 
of  Ismi-Dagon,  had  erected  to  the  gods  Asshur  and  Vul  at 

'  The  chief  ot  these  are.  1,  the  Baby-  I        "  Ibid,  1,  c.      We  may  jtather.   how- 


Ionian  and  AMyriangjnchronistic  tablet, 
ivhich  gives  tlie  names  Of  Bel-kudiir- 
uzur  and  Nin-pBla-ii™,  and  again  those 
or  Assbur-ris-iliin,  Tiglatli-Pileser.  and 
Assbur-bil-liaiB,  in  apparent  succession; 
and,  2,  an  Inscription  on  a  inutliated 
statue  ol  the  goddeaa  Isiitar,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  contains  these 
last  three  royal  names,  aiiii  determi- 
nately  proves  the  direct  genealogical 
succession  of  the  three  monarcbs. 

»  later^lioa   af   Tlj/lath'Piteetr  I.  p. 


-.  indirectiy  from  Ihe  Tlglatli-Pilcser 
Inscription  tiiat  at  least  one  constderalile 
calamity  took  place  In  his  reign.  The 
Mushai  (Mosclii)  ars  said  to  have  occn- 
pled  the  countries  of  AIzi  and  Purukhux, 
and  stopped  tlielr  payment  of  tribute  to 
Assyria^rtv  j/cc's  before  the  commence- 
ment ol  Tiglath-Pilcser's  reign  (ibid. 
p.  22).  Tills  event  mtist  certainly  have 
fallen  into  the  time  elthet  of  Asahnr- 
dayan  or  of  bis  son.  Mutaggil-Nebo. 
Most  jirobabiy  it  belonged  to  the  reign 
of  the  former. 
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Asshur,  the  Assyrian  capital,  because  it  was  iu  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, and  required  to  be  destroyed  or  rebuilt.  Asshur-dayan 
seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  restoring  so  great  a 
work,  and  therefore  demolished  the  structure,  which  was  not 
rebuilt  for  the  space  of  sixty  years  from  its  demolition.*  He 
was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  his  son  Mutaggil-Nebo. 

Mutaggil-Nebo  reigned  probably  from  about  B.c.  X170  to 
B-C.  1150.  We  are  informed  that  "Asshur,  the  great  Lord, 
aided  him  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  and  established 
him  in  strength  in  the  goveroment  of  Assyria."^  Perhiips 
these  expressions  allude  to  internal  troubles  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  over  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  triumph. 
We  haye  no  further  particulars  of  this  monarch. 

Asshur-ris-ilini,  the  fourth  king  of  the  series,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Mutaggil-Nebo,  whose  reign  may  be  placed  between 
B.C.  1150  and  B.C.  1130,  is  a  monarch  of  greater  pretensions 
than  most  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  son's  Inscription  he  is 
called  "  the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  rebellious  countries, 
he  who  has  reduced  all  the  accursed,"*  These  expressions  are 
80  broad,  that  we  must  conclude  from  them,  not  merely  that 
AssbuT-ris-ilim,  unlike  the  previous  kings  of  the  line,  engf^ed 
in  foreign  wars,  but  that  his  expeditions  had  a  great  success, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  extensive  conquests  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Tiglath-Pileser.  Probably  he  turned  his  arms  in 
various  directions,  like  that  monarch.  Certainly  he  carried 
them  southwards  into  Babylonia,  where,  as  we  learn  from  the 
synchronistic  tablet  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history,  he  was 
engaged  for  some  time  in  a  war  with  a  Kebuchadnezzar  (^Ifabu- 
kndttr-uzvr'),  the  first  known  king  of  that  name.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  likewise  carried  them  into  Southern  Syria 
and  Palestine  ;''  and  that,  in  fact,  he  is  the  monarch  designated 
in  the  hook  of  Judges  by  the  name  of  Chushan-ris-athaim,*  who 
is  called  '*the  king  of  Mesopotamia  (Aram-Naharaim),"  and 
is  said  to  have  exercised  dominion  over  the  Israelites  for  eight 


*  iMcrtptton  of  liglalh-Pikier,  p.  62.    I  for  Aug.  2S,   1863  (No.  186^   p.  3U, 

*  Ibid.  p.«0.  •IblU.         nolo  I). 

*  ffli  H.  BawllnsoQ,  In  tlie  Athenosum  I       ■  jadgm  Iv.  4. 
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jeare.  This  identification,  however,  is  too  uncertain  to  be 
assumed  without  further  proof.  The  probable  date  of  Chuuhau- 
ris-athaim  is  some  two  (^or  three)  centuries  earlier;  and  his 
title,  "  king  of  Mesopotamia,"  is  one  which  is  not  elsewhere 
applied  to  Aseyrian  mouarchii. 

A  few  details  have  come  down  to  us  with  respect  to  the 
Babylonian  war  of  Asshur-ris-ilim.  It  appears  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  the  assailaut.  He  began  the  war  by  a  march  up 
the  Diyaleh  and  sn  advance  on  Assyria  along  the  outlying 
Zegros  hills,  the  route  afterwards  taken  by  the  great  Persian 
road  described  by  Herodotus.  Asshur-ris-ilim  went  out  to 
meet  him  in  person,  engaged  him  in  the  mountain  region,  and 
repulsed  his  attack.  Upon  this  the  Babylonian  monarch  re- 
tired, and  after  an  interval,  the  duration  of  which  is  unknown, 
advanced  a  second  time  against  Assyria,  but  took  now  the 
direct  line  across  the  plain.  Asshur-ris-ilim  on  this  occasion 
was  content  to  employ  a  general  t^inst  the  invader.  He 
"  sent "  his  chariots  and  his  soldiers  towards  his  southern  border, 
and  was  again  successful,  gaining  a  second  victory  over  his 
antagonist,  who  fled  away,  leaving  in  his  hands  forty  chariots 
and  a  banner. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  succeeded  Asshur-ris-ilim  about 
B.C.  1130,  is  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  of  whose  history  we 
possess  copious  details  which  can  be  set  forth  at  some  length. 
This  is  owing  to  the  preservation  and  recovery  of  a  lengthy 
document  belonging  to  his  reign  —  in  which  are  recorded  the 
events  of  his  first  five  years.*    As  this  document  is  the  chief 


*  This  docatneut  BXlits  on  two  (InpU- 
cate  cylladen  in  the  Biittob  Museum, 
which  are  both  neail;  complete.  The 
Huseum  also  coutaiuB  tiagmenta  of 
seveTsI  other  cyliudsn  which  bore  the 


eiuB 


ription 


The  traualatioD  from  which  the  to\- 
lowlag  quotatlona  are  made  was  exe- 
cuted In  the  jtax  185T,  under  peculiar 
circamstances.  Four  Kcntlemeu.  Sir  H. 
Rawlliuon,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  Dr.  Hlncks, 
■ni]  Dr.  Oppert,  were  furnished  simul- 
taneously witli  a  litbographed  copy  ot 


the  inscription,  which  was  tiien  unpab- 
llshed;  sud  these  geDtlemen,  woTlcing 
Independently,  produced  traoalationii, 
more  or  less  complete,  ot  the  document. 
The  tr«niilatlons  were  published  in  pa- 
rallel columns  by  He.  Parlcer,  of  the 
Strand,  under  the  title  of  "  Inscription 
ot  Tiglath-mieser  I.,  King  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  llaO.  London.  J.  W.  Parker,  18BT." 
A  perusal  of  this  work  would  probably 
remove  any  incredulity  which  may  Htill 
exist  In  any  ([iiarter  on  the  subject  of 
Assyrian  deciphenoent. 
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evidence  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  Assyria,^  the  character 
and  tone  of  thought  of  the  kings,  and  indeed  of  the  general 
state  of  the  Eastern  world,  at  the  period  in  question  —  which 
synchronises  certainly  with  some  portion  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Judges  over  Israel,  and  probably  with  the  eaily  conquests  of 
the  Dorians  in  Greece'  —  it  is  thought  advisable  to  give  in  this 
place  such  an  account  of  it,  and  such  a  number  of  extracts  as 
shall  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  these 
several  points. 

The  document  opens  with  an  enumeration  and  glorification  of 
the  "great  gods  "  who  "rule  over  heaven  and  earth,"  and  are 
"  the  guardians  of  the  kingdom  of  Tiglath-Pileaer."  These  are 
**  Asshur,  the  great  Lord,  ruling  supreme  over  the  gods ;  Bel,  the 
lord,  father  of  the  gods,  lord  of  the  world ;  Sin,  the  leader  (?), 
the  lord  of  empire  (?) ;  Shamas,  the  establisher  of  heaven  and 
earth;  Vul,  he  who  causes  the  tempest  to  rage  over  hostile 
lands ;  Nin,  the  champion  who  subdues  evil  spirits  and  enemies ; 
and  Ishtar,  the  source  of  the  gods,  the  queen  of  victory,  she  who 
arranges  battles."  These  deities,  who  (it  is  declared)  have 
placed  Tiglath-Pileser  upon  the  throne,  have  "  made  him  firm, 
have  confided  to  him  the  supreme  crown,  hiive  appointed  hira  in 
might  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Bel,  and  have  granted 
him  pre-eminence,  exaltation,  and  warlike  power,"  are  invoked 
to  make  the  "duration  of  hia  empire  continue  for  ever  to  his 
royal  posterity,  lasting  as  the  great  temple  of  Kharris-Matira."  * 

In  the  next  section  the  king  glorifies  himself,  enumerating 
his  royal  titles  as  follows :  "  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  powerful  king, 
king  of  the  people  of  various  tongues  ;  king  of  the  four  regions ; 
king  of  ail  kings ;  lord  of  lords  ;  the  supreme  (?) ;  monarch  of 
monarchs ;  the  illustrious  chief,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the 


'  The  BritUli  Miueuni  contolna 
Mother  iDKiiptlon  ot  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
but  it  in  tn  an  CKceedlnitly  bad  con- 
dition, and  baa  not  been  published.  It 
is  written  on  three  aides  o(  the  broken 
top  of  an  obelisk,  and  neenu  to  hdve 
contained  an  acconnt  ol  the  monarch's 
buildings,  his  Imnting  exploits,  and 
some  ot  bis  campaifpis,  manih  by  month. 
He  meatkus  as  monarchs  who  have  pre- 


ceded him,  and  whose  buildings  he  re- 
pairs, Irba-Vul.  AssbUNiddin-iikhi,  Vul- 
iush,  .TiKlathi'Nln,  Asshur-dayan,  and 
Assbur-rift-ilim. 

1  The  date  or  Eratosthenes  tor  the 
Dorian  invasion  ot  the  Peloponneiie 
was  n.o.  IIM.  Thucydldea,  apparently, 
would  have  placed  it  seventy  or  eigbly 
years  earlier.    (Thuc.  v.  11U.) 

*  Inter^tion,  ftc,  pp.  18-30. 
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Sun-god,  being  armed  with  the  sceptre  and  girt  with  the  girdle 
of  power  over  mankind,  rules  over  all  the  people  of  Bel ;  the 
mighty  prince,  whose  praise  is  blazoned  forth  among  the  kings ; 
the  exalted  sovereign,  whose  servants  Asshur  has  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  four  regions,  and  whose  name  he  has 
made  celebrated  to  posterity ;  the  conqueror  of  many  plains  and 
mountains  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  country;  the  victorious 
hero,  the  terror  of  whose  name  has  overwhelmed  all  regions ; 
the  bright  constellation  who,  as  he  wished,  has  warred  against 
fore^  countries,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Bel  —  there  being 
no  equal  to  him  —  has  subdued  the  enemies  of  Asshur."  * 

The  royal  historian,  after  this  introduction,  proceeds  to 
narrate  his  actions  —  first  in  general  terms  declaring  that  he  has 
subdued  all  the  lands  and  the  peoples  round  about,  and  then 
proceeding  to  particularise  the  various  campaigns  which  he  had 
conducted  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  against  the  Muskai.  or  Moschians,  who  are  probably 
,  identical  with  the  Meshech  of  Holy  Scripture'  —  a  people  gov- 
erned (it  is  said)  by  five  kings,  and  inhabiting  the  countries  of 
AIzi  and  Purukhuz,  parts  (apparently)  of  Taurus  or  Niphates.' 
These  Moschians  are  said  to  have  neglected  for  fifty  years  to  pay 
the  tribute  due  from  them  to  the  Assyrians,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Asshur-dayan, 
having  previously  been  subject  to  Assyria.^  At  this  time,  with 
a  force  amounting  to  20,000  men,  they  had  invaded  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Qummukh   (CommagSn^),^  an  Assyrian 


<  l7i»cTipti<m,  pp.  20-22. 

•  Fe.  cxx.  B;  Exek.  xkvU.  13;  xxzil. 
38;  xxzviii.  3;  xrxU.  1,  &c.  They  are 
constantly  coupled  in  the  Inscriptions 
with  the  Ttiploi.  just  as  Meshech  is 
coupled  with  Tnlral  in  Scripture,  and 
the  HoBchi  with  the  Tibareni  in  Hero- 
dotosdll.  94;  vli.  79). 

•  From  the  Inacrlption  of  TiRlftth- 
Pilesor  we  can  only  say  that  these  reitions 
formed  a  portion  of  the  mniintain  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  T\gTi!S.  In 
latet  times  the  main  seat  ol  the  Mos- 
chian  power  was  the  Tannis  ranji^e 
mediately  to  the  west  of  the  Euplira 
Here  was  their  great  city,  Hazaca  ( 


seph  ,  Ant.  Jtid.  I.  6;  Hos.  Chor.,  Hit. 
Armeti.  i.  13),  the  Cnaarma  Hazaca  of 
the  Boman  Empire.    Henoe  they  seem 

to  have  been  driven  nortliwards  hy  the 
Cappadovlans,  and  In  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus they  occupy  a  small  tract  upon 
thsEuxiue.  (See  the  author's  fi(froi{ofu«i 
vol.  iv.  pp.  179-181.) 

'  Supra,  p.  60,  note'. 

■  This  Is  one  of  the  Tery  few  p;eo- 
KTBphlc  names  In  the  early  Assyrian 
records  which  seems  to  liave  a  clasaical 
equivalent.  It  must  not,  howet^r,  be 
supposed  that  the  lorality  of.  the  tribe 
was  th<^  same  In  Tiglath-Plieser's  time 
as  la  the  day*  of   Straho  and   Pliny. 
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dependency,  and  had  made  themselvee  masters  of  it.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  attacked  them  in  this  newly-conquered  country,  and 
completely  defeated  theii  army.  He  then  reduced  CommagSn^, 
despite  the  assistance  which  the  inhabitants  received  horn  some 
of  their  neighbours.  He  burnt  the  cities,  plundered  the  temples, 
rav^ed  the  open  country,  and  earned  off,  either  in  the  shape  of 
plimder  or  of  tribute,  vast  quantities  of  cattle  and  treasure.' 

The  character  of  the  warfare  is  indicated  by  such  a  passive 
as  the  following :  — 

"  The  country  of  Kasiyara,  a  difficult  region,  I  passed  t^urough. 
With  their  20,000  men  and  their  five  kings,  in  the  country  of 
Qummukh  I  engaged.  I  defeated  them.  The  ranks  of  their 
warriors  in  fighting  the  battle  were  beaten  down  as  if  by  the 
tempest.  Their  carcasses  covered  the  valleys  and  the  tops  of 
the  mountaios.  I  cut  off  their  heads.  Of  the  battlements  of 
their  cities  I  made  heaps,  like  mounds  of  earth  (?).  Their 
moveables,  their  wealth,  and  their  valuables  I  plundered  to  a 
countless  amount.  Six  thousand  of  their  common  soldiers,  who 
fled  before  my  servants,  and  accepted  my  yoke,  I  took  and  gave 
over  to  the  men  of  my  own  territory  as  slaves." ' 

The  second  campaign  was  partly  in  the  same  region  and  with 
the  same  people.  The  Moschians,  who  were  still  loth  to  pay 
tribute,  were  again -attaclced  and  reduced.^  Commagen^  was 
completely  overrun,  and  the  territory  was  attached  to  the  Assyr- 
ian empire.^  The  neighbouring  tribes  were  assailed  in  their 
fastnesses,  their  cities  burnt,  and  their  territories  ravaged.*  At 
the  same  time  war  was  made  upon  several  other  peoples  or 
nations.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Khatti 
(Hittites),  two  of  whose  tribes,  the  Kaskians  and  Urumians,* 
had  committed  an  aggression  on  the  Assyrian  territory  i  for  this 


TtfftMh-PileMr'R  Qnmiiinkh  or  Com- 
mokhs  appear  to  occupy  the  niouDtalTi 
reslao  extending  from  tbe  Buphratea  at 
SomeiMtt  to  beyond  the  Tigris  at  DUr- 
bekr. 

'  latemplion,  &c.,  pp.  23-30. 

1  Ibid.  p.  21. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  30-32. 

•lUd.  pp.SK3t. 


*  Ibid.  pp.  34-38. 

'  These  Unimiiuui  {Hurvmaj/a)  were 
perhapa  at  the  same  race  with  a  tribe 
of  the  Mune  name  who  dwelt  near  and 
probably  gave  name  to  Lake  Ummlyeh. 
The  name  of  the  Eaaklans  recalls  that 
of  a  primltlTe  Italic  people,  the  Casct. 
(See  ITIehnbT,  Botium  BMory,  toI.  1.  p. 
78,  E.  T.) 
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they  were  chastised  b;  an  invasion  which  they  did  not  venture 
to  resist,  by  the  plundering  of  their  valuables,  and  the  carrying 
off  of  120  of  their  chariots.*  In  another  direction  the  Lower 
Zab  was  crossed,  and  the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried  into  the 
motmtun  region  of  Zagros,  where  certain  strongholds  were 
reduced  and  a  good  deal  of  treasure  taken.^ 

The  third  campaign  was  against  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Na'iri,*  who  seem  to  have  dwelt  at  this  time  partly  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  but  partly  also  in  the  mountain  country  west 
of  the  stream  from  Sumeisat  to  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun.'  These 
tribes,  it  is  said,  had  never  previously  made  their  submission  to 
the  Assyrians." '"  They  were  governed  by  a  number  of  petty 
chie&  or  "kings,"  of  whom  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  are 
particularised.  The  tribes  east  of  the  Euphrates  seem  to  have 
been  reduced  with  little  resistance,  while  those  who  dwelt  west 
of  the  river,  on  the  contrary,  collected  their  troops  together, 
gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and  made  a  prolonged  and  desperate 
defence.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  Assyrian  monarch 
gained  a  great  victory,  taking  120  chariots,  and  then  pursuing 
the  vanquished  Nam  and  their  allies  as  far  as  "  the  Upper  Sea," 
i.e.,  the  Mediterraaean.  The  usual  ravage  and  destruction  fol- 
lowed, with  the  peculiarity  that  the  lives  of  the  "kings"  were 
spared,  and  that  the  country  was  put  to  a  moderate  tribute,  viz., 
1200  horses  and  200  head  of  cattle." 

In  the  fourth  campaign  the  Aramaeans  or  Syrians  were 
attacked  by  the  ambitious  monarch.  They  occupied  at  this 
time  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  borders  of  the 
Tsukhi,  or  Shuhites  ^  (who  held  the  river  from  about  Anah  to 


may,  however,  be  the  Na'irl 


■  The  chariots  ot  the  Hlttltes  a. 
more  tliati  once  meDtioaed  in  Scciptur 
(Sec  1  K.  X.  29  and  2  K.  vil.  0.) 

I  IiitcripUon,  p.  38. 

■  The  fact  that  the  country  occupied   i 
bythe  Ifatrl  is,  i 
JewB  know  as  Aram-.VnAiirafm,  would         ^  Inscription,  p.  42. 
■eemtobeamereoccideutalcolQcldence.         ''  Ihld.  p.  44. 

Jl^olrf  is  a  pucelj  ethnic  title;  Ifaharaim        "  This  identlflcatian  is  made  partly 
te  Irom  in],  "a  river,"  and  Aram-Na-   """y "logical  and  pa^ly  on  Reogra- 
'  phical  grounds.    (See  the  author  h  tn- 

haraim  is  "Syria  of  the  two  rivers,"    tide  on  Sbubitb  in  Dr.  Smith's  Blblloai 
ix.,  Meeopotamla.    (See  above,  vol.  i.    DicUonary,  vol.  lil.  p.  1398.) 
p.  2.)    The  Naharayn  ot  tlio  Egyptian 
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Hit},  as  high  up  as  Carehemish,  the  frontier  town  and  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Khatti  or  Hittites.  Carehemish  was  not,  as 
has  commonly  been  supposed,  Circeaium,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Khabour  with  the  Euphrates,^  but  was  considerably  higher  up 
the  stream,  certainly  near  to,  perhaps  on  the  very  site  of,  the 
later  city  of  Mabog  or  Hierapolis."  Thus  the  Aramaeans  bad 
a  territory  of  no  great  width,  but  250  miles  long  between 
it6  Dorth-western  and  its  south-eastern  extremities.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  smote  this  region,  as  he  tells  us,  "  at  one  blow."  '*  First 
attacking  and  plundering  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river, 
he  then  crossed  the  stream  in  boats  covered  with  skins,  took 
and  burned  six  cities  on  the  right  bank,  and  returned  in  safety 
with  an  immense  plunder. 

The  iifth  and  last  campaign  was  gainst  the  country  of  Musr 
or  Muzr,  by  which  some  Orientalists  have  understood  Lower 
3E^;ypt."  This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  The  As- 
syrian Inscriptions  des^nate  two  countries  by  the  name  of  Musr 
or  Muzr,  one  of  them  being  Egypt,  and  the  other  a  portion  of 
Upper  Kurdistan.  The  expedition  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  was 
E^ainst  the  eastern  Musr,  a  highly  mountainous  country,  con- 
Bisting  (apparently)  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  Zagros  between 
the  Greater  Zab  and  the  Eastern  Khabour.  Notwithstanding 
its  natural  strength  and  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  this 
country  was  completely  overrun  in  an  incredibly  short  space. 
The  armies  which  defended  it  were  defeated,  the  cities  burnt, 
the  strongholds  taken.  Arin,  the  capital,  submitted,  and  was 
spared,  after  which  a  set  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  entire 
region,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  mentioned.  The  Assyrian 
arms  were  tiien  turned  against  a  neighbouring  district,  the 
country  of  the  Comani.  The  Comani,  though  Assyrian  subjects, 
had  lent  assistance  te  the  people  of  Musr,  and  it  was  to  punish 
this  insolence  that  Tiglath-Pileser  resolved  to  invade  their  terri- 


^  Circealnm  it  Identified  hj  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  with  the  AaByziaa  Sirkl,  which 
wu  q>pareDtl;  Id  UiIs  poalUon.  (At- 
agrian  Tixti,  p.  31.) 

i*  8«6Blbltad Dlelionaty.vol.i.  p.2J8. 
In  Uie  STiisc  Tenion  of  the  Old  Tasta- 


maiit,  Carehemish  Is  translated,  or  ratber 
replaced,  bf  Mabog. 

"  Iiucrlption,  p.  46. 

!■  So  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  llntaiplbin,  p. 
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tory.  Having  defeated  their  main  army,  consisting  of  20,000 
men,  he  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  various  castles  and 
towns,  some  of  which  were  stormed,  while  others  surrendeied 
at  discretion.  In  both  cases  alike  the  fortifications  were  broken 
down  and  destroyed,  the  cities  which  surrendered  being  spared, 
while  those  taken  by  storm  were  burnt  with  fire.  Ere  long  the 
whole  of  the  "  far-apreading  country  of  the  Comani"  was  re- 
duced to  subjection,  and  a  tribute  was  imposed  exceeding  that 
which  had  previously  been  required  from  the  people.' 

After  this  account  of  the  fifth  campaign,  the  whole  result 
of  the  wars  is  thus  briefly  summed  up :  —  "  There  fell  into  my 
hands  altogether,  between  the  commencement  of  my  reign  and 
my  fifth  year,  forty-two  countries  with  their  kings,  from  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Zab  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
the  country  of  the  Khatti,  and  the  upper  ocean  of  the  setting 
sun.  I  brought  them  under  one  government ;  I  took  hostages 
from  them ;  and  I  imposed  on  them  tribute  and  offerings."' 

From  describing  his  military  achievements,  the  monarch 
turns  to  an  account  of  his  exploits  in  the  chase.  In  the  country 
of  the  Hittites  he  boasts  that  he  had  slain  "four  wifd  bulls, 
strong  and  fierce,"  with  his  arrows ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harran,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Khabour,  he  had  killed 
ten  large  wild  buffaloes  (?),  and  taken  four  alive.*  These  cap- 
tured animals  he  had  carried  with  him  on  his  return  to  Asshur, 
his  capital  city,  together  with  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  slain 
beasts.  The  lions  which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  various  jour- 
neys he  estimates  at  920.  All  these  successes  he  ascribes  to 
the  powerful  protection  of  Nin  and  Nergal.* 

The  royal  historiographer  proceeds,  after  this,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  domestic  administration,  of  the  buildings  which 
he  had  erected,  and  the  various  improvements  which  he  had 
introduced.  Among  the  former  he  mentions  temples  to  Ishtar, 
Martu,  Bel,  II  or  Ra,  and  the  presiding  deities  of  the  city  of 
Asshur,  palaces  for  his  own  use,  and  castles  for  the  protection  of 
his  territory.     Among  the  latter  he  enumerates  the  construction 

1  In*eripiton,  &c.,  pp.  4»-S3.  I      ■  Ibid.  pp.  B2-M. 

*  See  above,  vol.  1.  p.  014,  note  *.  I      *  Iiuirriplion,  pp.  4-06. 
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of  works  of  irrigation,  the  introduction  into  Assyria  of  foreign 
cattle  and  of  numerous  beasts  of  chase,  the  naturalization  of 
foreign  vegetable  products,  the  multiplication  of  chariots,  the 
extension  of  the  territory,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country." 

A  more  particular  account  is  then  given  of  the  restoration  by 
the  monarch  of  two  very  ancient  and  venerable  temples  in  the 
great  city  of  Asshur.  This  account  is  preceded  by  a  formal 
statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  monarch's  descent  from  Nin- 
pala-zira,*  the  ting  who  seems  to  bo  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  —  which  breaks  the  thread  of  the  narrative  some- 
what strangely  and  awkwardly.  Perhaps  the  occasion  of  its 
introduction  was,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  necessary  men- 
tion, in  connection  with  one  of  the  two  temples,  of  Asshui^Jayan, 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  monarch.  It  appears  that  in  the 
reign  of  Asshur-dayan,  this  temple,  which,  having  stood  for  641 
'  years,  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  had  been  taken  down, 
while  no  fresh  building  had  been  raised  in  its  room.  The  site 
remained  vacant  for  sixty  years,  till  Tiglath-Pileser,  having 
lately  ascended  the  throne,  determined  to  erect  on  the  spot  a 
new  temple  to  the  old  gods,  who  were  Anu  and  Vul,  probably 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city.  His  own  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  building  and  dedication  is  as  follows :  — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  Anu  and  Vul,  the  great  gods, 
my  lords,  guardians  of  my  steps,  gave  me  a  command  to  repair 


'  InKTiption,  pp.  56-60. 

*  The  most  important  points  of  the 
■tetement  have  been  quoted  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  chapter,  but  as  the  reader 
nay  ytis'h  to  see  the  entire  passage  as  it 
stands  In  the  original  docnment,  It  is 
here  appended :  — 

"  Tislath-I^IeseT,  the  Illustrious 
prince,  irhom  Asshur  and  Tfln  have 
aiaited  to  the  utmost  wishes  of  liis 
heart;  who  has  puisaed  after  the  ene- 
mies of  Asshur,  and  bu  subjugated  all 
the  earth  — 

"  Tbe  son  ot  AssbuT-ris-lUra,  the 
powerful  king,  the  subduer  ot  rebellious 
countries,  he  who  has  reduced  all  the 
•ccorscd  (7)  — 

"The  giandson  of    Hataggil-Kebo, 


whom  Asshur,  the  Great  I,ord,  aided 
according  to  the  wishes  ot  his  heart, 
and  established  In  strength  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Assyria— 

"The  glorious  offspring  ot  Asshtir- 
dayan,  who  held  the  sceptre  ot  domin- 
ion, and  ruled  over  the  people  ot  Bel; 
who  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands  and 
the  deeds  ot  his  lite  placed  bis  reliance 
on  the  great  gods,  and  thus  obtained  a 
long  and  prosperous  life  — 

"  The  beloved  child  ot  Nin-pala.zira, 
the  king  who  organized  the  country  ot 
Assyria,  who  purged  his  territories  of 
the  wicked,  and  established  the  troopa 
of  Assyria  In  authority."  {IiucrlptUm, 
pp.  60-62.) 
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this  their  shrine.  So  I  made  bricks;  I  levelled  the  earth;  I 
took  its  dimensions  (?) ;  I  laid  down  ita  foundations  upon  a 
mass  of  strong  rock.  This  place,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  I 
paved  with  bricks  in  set  order  (?)  ;  fifty  feet  deep  I  prepared  the 
ground  ;  and  upon  this  aubstructure  I  laid  the  lower  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Vul.  From  its  foundations  to  its  roof 
I  built  it  up  better  than  it  was  before.  I  also  built  two  lofty 
towers  (?)  in  honour  of  their  noble  godships,  and  the  holy  place, 
a  spacious  hall,  I  consecrated  for  the  convenience  of  their  wor- 
shippers, and  to  accommodate  their  votaries,  who  were  numerous 
as  the  stars  of  heaven.  I  repaired,  and  built,  and  completed  my 
work.  Outside  the  temple  I  fashioned  everything  with  the  same 
care  as  inside.  The  mound  of  earth  on  which  it  was  built  I 
enlarged  like  the  firmament  of  the  rising  stars  (?),  and  I  beau- 
tified the  entire  building.  Its  towers  I  raised  up  to  heaven,  and 
its  roofs  I  built  entirely  of  brick.  An  inviolable  shrine  (?)  for 
their  noble  godships  I  laid  down  near  at  hand.  Anu  and  Vul, 
the  great  gods,  I  glorified  inside  the  shrine.  I  set  them  up  in 
their  honoured  purity,  and  the  hearts  of  their  noble  godships  I 
delighted."  ^ 

The  other  restoration  mentioned  is  that  of  a  temple  to  Vul 
only,  which,  like,  that  to  Anu  and  Vul  conjointly,  had  been 
originally  built  by  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  lami-Dagon.  This 
building  had  likewii^e  fallen  into  decay,  but  had  not  been  taken 
down  like  the  other.  Tigiath-Pileser  states  that  he  "  levelled 
its  site,"  and  then  rebuilt  it  "from  its' foundations  to  its  roofe," 
enlarging  it  beyond  its  former  limits,  and  adorning  it.  Inside 
of  it  he  "sacrificed  precious  victims  to  his  lord,  Vul."  He  also 
deposit-cd  in  the  temple  a  number  of  rare  stones  or  marbles, 
which  he  had  obtained  in  the  country  of  the  Na'iri  in  the  course 
of  his  expeditions.^ 

The  inscription  then  terminates  with  the  following  long  in- 
vocation :  — 

"  Since  a  holy  place,  a  noble  hall,  I  have  iinis  consecrated  for 
the  use  of  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords  Anu  and  Vul,  and  have  laid 
down  an  adytum  for  their  special  worship,  and  have  finished  it 

>  Inicr^tan,  pp.  64-66.  •  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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successfully,  and  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  their  noble  god- 
ships,  maj  Anu  and  Vul  preserve  me  in  power !  May  they 
support  the  men  of  my  government !  May  they  establish  the 
authority  of  my  officers !  May  they  bring  the  rain,  the  joy  of 
the  year,  on  the  cultivated  land  and  the  desert,  during  my  time ! 
In  war  and  in  battle  may  they  preserve  me  victorious !  Many 
foreign  countries,  turbulent  nations,  and  hostile  kings  I  have 
reduced  under  my  yoke :  to  my  children  and  my  descendants, 
may  they  keep  them  in  firm  allegiance !  I  will  lead  my  steps  " 
(or,  "  may  they  establish  my  feet "),  "  firm  as  the  mountains,  to 
the  last  days,  before  Asshuj  and  their  noble  godships ! 

"  The  list  of  my  victories  and  the  catalogue  of  my  triumphs 
over  foreigners  hostile  to  Asshur,  which  Anu  and  Vul  have 
granted  to  my  arms,  I  have  inscribed  on  my  tablets  and  cylin- 
ders, and  I  have  placed,  [to  remain]  to  the  last  days,  in  the 
temple  of  my  lords,  Anu  and  Vul.  And  I  have  made  clean  (?) 
the  tablets  of  Shamus-Vul,  my  ancestor;  I  have  made  sacrifices, 
and  sacrificed  victims  before  them,  and  have  set  them  up  in 
their  places.  In  after  times,  and  in  the  latter  days  .... 
if  the  temple  of  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords  Anu  and  Vul,  and 
these  shrines  should  become  old  and  fall  into  decay,  may  the 
Prince  who  comes  after  me  repair  the  ruins!  May  he  raise 
altars  and  sacrifice  victims  before  my  tablets  and  cylinders,  and 
may  he  set  them  up  again  in  their  places,  and  may  he  inscribe 
his  name  on  them  together  with  my  name !  As  Anu  and  Vul, 
the  Great  Gods,  have  ordained,  may  he  worship  honestly  with 
a  good  heart  and  full  trust ! 

"  Wtoever  shall  abrade  or  injure  my  tablets  and  cylinders,  or 
shall  moisten  them  with  water,  or  scorch  them  with  fire,  or  ex- 
pose them  to  the  air,  or  in  the  holy  place  of  God  shall  assign 
them  a  place  where  they  cannot  be  seen  or  understood,  or  shall 
erase  the  writing  and  inscribe  his  own  name,  or  shall  divide  the 
sculptures  (?)  and  break  them  off  from  my  tablets,  may  Anu  and 
Vul,  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords,  consign  his  name  to  perdition ! 
May  they  curse  him  with  an  irrevocable  curse !  May  they  cause 
his  sovereignty  to  perish !  May  they  pluck  out  the  stability  of 
the  tlirone  of  his  empire  \  Let  not  his  offspring  survive  him  in 
the  kingdom  I    Let  his  servants  be  broken !    Let  his  troops  be 
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defeated  !  Let  him  fly  vanquished  before  his  enemies  I  Hay 
Vul  in  his  fury  tear  up  the  produce  of  bis  land !  May  a  scarcity 
of  food  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  afflict  bis  country !  For 
one  day  may  he  not  be  called  happy  I  May  his  name  and  his 
race  perish ! "  ^ 

The  document  is  then  dated  —  ''In  the  month  Kuzalla 
(Chisleu),  on  the  29th  day,  in  the  year  presided  over  by  Ina- 
iliya-pallik,  the  Rabbi-Turi."  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  inscription,  when  it 
is  compared  with  other  historical  documents  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  other  ages  and  nations,  is  its  intensely  religious 
character.  The  long  and  solemn  invocation  of  the  Great  Gods 
with  which  it  opens,  the  distinct  ascription  to  their  assistance 
and  guardianship  of  the  whole  series  of  royal  successes,  whether 
in  war  or  in  the  chase ;  the  pervading  idea  that  the  wars  were 
undertaken  for  the  chastisement  of  the  enemies  of  Asshur,  and 
that  their  result  was  the  establishment  in  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  the  worship  of  Asshur ;  the  careful  account  which  is 
given  of  the  erection  and  renovation  of  temples,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  offerings ;  and  the  striking  iinal  prayer —  all  these  are  so 
many  proofs  of  the  prominent  place  which  religion  held  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  king  who  set  up  the  inscription,  and  may  fairly 
be  accepted  as  indications  of  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  his 
people.^  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  displayed  to  us,  not  a 
decent  lip-service,  not  a  conventional  piety,  but  a  real,  hearty 
earnest  religious  faith —  a  faith  bordering  on  fanaticism  —  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  with  which  the  Jews  were  possessed  in  their  warfare 
with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  or  which  the  soldiers  of  Mahomet 
breathed  forth  when  they  fleshed  their  maiden  swords  upon  the 
infldels.  The  king  glorifies  himself  much ;  but  he  glorifies  the 
gods  more.  He  fights,  in  part,  for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the 
extension  of  his  territory ;  but  he  fights  also  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  whom  the  surrounding  nations  reject,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  their  worship  far  and  wide  throughout  all  known 
regions.     His  wars  are  religious  wars,  at  least  as  much  as  wars 


1  ItuetiptUiti.  pp.  6«-72.       '  Ibid.  p.  72.       »  See  above,  vol,  i.  pp.  23e-SU. 
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of  conquest ;  his  buildings,  or,  at  any  rate,  those  on  whose  con- 
struction he  dwells  with  most  complacency,  are  religious  build- 
ings ;  the  whole  tone  of  Ms  mind  is  deeply  and  sincerely 
religious;  besides  fonnal  acknowledgments,  he  is  continually 
letting  drop  little  expressions  which  show  that  his  gods  are  "  in 
all  his  thoughts,"  *  and  represent  to  him  real  powers  governing 
and  directing  all  the  various  circumstances  of  human  life.  The 
religious  spirit  displayed  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
the  highest  degree  exclusive  and  intolerant ;  but  it  is  earnest, 
constant,  and  all-pervading. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ener- 
getic chfiracter  of  the  monarch,  so  different  from  the  temper 
which  Ctesias  ascribes,  in  the  broadest  and  most  sweeping  terms, 
to  all  the  successors  of  Ninus.'  Within  the  first  five  years  of 
his  reign  the  indefatigable  prince  conducts  in  person  expeditions 
into  almost  every  country  upon  his  borders;  attacks  and  reduces 
six  important  nations,^  besides  numerous  petty  tribes;^  receiv* 
ing  the  submission  of  forty-two  kings ;  ^  traversing  the  most 


*  e.  g.,  even  when  bsnt  on  Klorifying 
himself,  tbe  monarch  is  still  "  the  illus- 
trioui  chief,  wlio.  Tinder  the  auspt':ct  of 
the  Sun  God,  Tu\ea  over  Unpeople  o/Bdl" 
[InMeriplioTt,  p.  20),  and  "  whose  servants 
A$thur  hai  appointed  to  the  government 
ot  the  tour  reicionB"  (Ibid.);  if  his 
enemies  %,  "tbe  /tar  of  Aiekur  has 
overwhelmed  them"  (pp.  2S,  36,  b.c.); 
U  they  refuse  tribute,  they  "withhold 
the  offoriniji  due  to  Anhiir"  (p.  34);  If 
tbe  king  himself  feels  inclined  to  make 
an  ei|>edition  against  a  country,  "  hta 
lord,  Auhm;  ineita  Aim"  to  proceed 
thltbcr  (pp.  34,  42,  48):  it  he  collects 
an  army,  "  JuAur  hat  committed  the 
troops  to  his  hand"  (p.  32).  When  a 
country  not  previoosly  subject  to  As- 
ayria  is  attacked,  it  is  because  the- 
people  "do  not  adcaovsltdgt  Aahar" 
<p.  38);  when  its  plunder  Is  carried  off. 
It  is  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  temples  of 
Aasbur  and  the  other  gods  (p.  40); 
when  it  yields,  tbe  flnit  thing  Is  to 
"attach  it  to  the  noithip  of  Auhur" 
(pp.  38,  40,  Jcc.).  Tbe  king  hunts 
"  nnder  tbe  aoapices  ot  Nln  and  Ner- 


gal"  (p.  64),  or  of  "Nln  and  Asafaor" 
(p.  58);  he  puts  his  tablets  under  tbe 
protection  of  Ann  and  Vul  (p.  66);  he 
ascribes  tbe  long  life  of  one  ancestor 
to  his  eminent  piety  (p.  OS),  and  the 
prosperity  of  another  to  the  protectloQ 
whicli  Asahur  vouchsafed  him  (p.  60). 
The  name  of  Assbur  occnis  in  the  in- 
scription oearty  forty  times,  or  almost 
once  In  each  paragraph.  The  sun-god, 
ShamaEi,  the  deities  Anu,  Vut,  and  Bel, 
mentioned  repeatedly.  Acknowl- 
eut  is  also  made  of  Sin.  the  moon- 
ot  Nin,  Nergal,  Dihlar,  Beltis, 
Hartu,  and  II  or  Bh.  And  all  this  is  in 
an  inscription  which  is  not  dedicatory, 
but  historical  i 

*  Ap.  Dlod.  Sic.  il.  19. 

*  The  Moscbi,  the  people  of  Com- 
magSn^,  the  Hairi,  the  Aramsans,  the 
people  of  MuEr,  and  tbe  ComaQl. 

'  As  tbe  Easkl  and  Uruml,  tribes  ot 
the  Hlttites,  the  people  ot  Adaras, 
Tsaravas,  Itaua,  Darla,  Muratldan, 
Kbanni-rabbi,  Ulltls,  or  MeUt£n«, 
Day  an,  &c. 

>  Jnicripflanq^IVaIaCfr-Pfte*«r/.,r.n2. 
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difficult  mountain  regions;  defeating  armies,  besieging  towns, 
destroying  forts  and  strongholds,  ravaging  territories ;  never 
allowing  himself  a  moment  of  repose ;  when  he  is  not  engaged 
in  military  operations,  devoting  himself  to  the  chase,  contending 
with  the  wild  bull  and  the  lion,  proving  himself  (like  the  first 
Mesopotamian  king)  in  very  deed  "  a  mighty  hunter,"  '  since  he 
counts  his  victims  by  hundreds  j  **  and  all  the  while  having  re- 
gard also  to  the  material  welfare  of  his  country,  adorning  it  with 
buildings,  enricliing  it  with  the  products  of  other  lands,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  fertilizing  it  by  means  of  works  of  irriga- 
tion, and  in  every  way  "  improving  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  obtaining  for  them  abundance  and  security."" 

With  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  Assyria,  it  may  be 
noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  capital  is  still  Asshur,  and  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  other  native  city.'  The  king  calls 
himself  "  king  of  the  four  regions,"  ^  which  would  seem  to  imply 
a  division  of  the  territory  into  districts,  like  that  which  certainly 
obtained  in  later  times.*  The  mention  of  "four"  districts  is 
curious,  since  the  i^ame  number  was  from  the  first  affected  by 
the  ChaldiEans,*  while  we  have  also  evidence  that,  at  least  after 
the  time  of  Sargon,  there  was  a  pre-eminence  of  four  great  cities 
in  Assyria.'  The  limits  of  the  territory  at  tlie  time  of  the  In- 
scription are  not  very  clearly  marked ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
extend  beyond  the  outer  ranges  ■  of  Zagros  on  the  east,  Niphates 
on  the  north,  and  the  Euphrates  upon  the  west.  The  southern 
boundary  at  the  time  was  probably  the  commencement  of  the 
alluvium ;  but  this  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  Inscription, 
which  contains   no  notice  of  any  expedition  in  the  direction 


*  Gen.  X.  9. 

"  Bee  above,  p.  68. 

"  InKripUon,  p.  CO. 

■The  exlsteoce  at  "jcteeX  tartlfltxl 
cities  thToughout  the  dominions  of  tho 
hing"  la  mentioned  <p.  S8},  but  noi 
named  except  Asohur. 

"  Imeriplto'i,  p.  30.  And  a  little 
further  on  he  in  "  the  exalted  sorereign 
whose  servants  AsKhiii  has  appointed 
to  tlie  govemnient  of  llie  miialnj  of  the 
/our  reaiont."  What  the  four  iet[ions 
were  we  can  oolj  conjeotuio.    Peiliaps 


they  were,  !,  tho  country  cast  of  the 
Tigris;  S,  that  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Khabour;  3.  that  between  tho  Klia- 
bour  and  the  Euphrates;  and,  4,  the 
mountain  regioD  upon  the  upper  ligiia 
north  ot  Die  Mesopotainian  plain. 

•  See  above,  vol.  1.  p.  193. 
<  liiid.  p.  H. 

«  Ibid,  p,  198. 

•  (.  e.  tho  more  westerly  nuiges. 
When  the  monarch  crosses  the  Iiower 
Zab,  he  Is  Immediately  in  a  hostile 
country,    {fntcriptbm,  p.  38.) 
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of  Babylonia.  The  internal  condition  of  Assyria  is  evidently 
flourishing.  Wealth  flows  in  from  the  plunder  of  the  neigh- 
houring  countries ;  labour  is  cheapened  by  the  iiitrodiiction  of 
enslaved  captives ;  ^  irrigation  is  cared  for ;  new  fruits  and 
aoimals  are  introduced ;  fortifications  are  repaired,  palaces 
renovated,  and  temples  beautified  or  rebuilt. 

The  countries  adjoining  upon  Assyria  on  the  west,  the  north, 
and  the  east,  in  which  are  carried  on  the  wars  of  the  period, 
present  indications  of  great  political  weakness.  They  are  divided 
up  among  a  vast  number  of  peoples,  nations,  and  tribes,  whereof 
the  most  powerful  is  only  able  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of 
20,000  men.^  The  peoples  and  nations  possess  but  little  unity. 
Each  consists  of  various  separate  communities,  ruled  by  their 
own  kings,  who  in  war  unite  their  troops  against  the  common 
enemy  ;  but  are  so  jealous  of  each  other,  that  they  do  not  seem 
even  to  appoint  a  generalissimo.  On  the  Euphrates,  between 
Hit  and  Carchemish,  are,  first,  the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  of  whom 
no  particulars  are  given ;  and,  next,  the  Arameeans  or  Syrians, 
who  occupy  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  possess  a  number  of 
cities,  no  one  of  which  is  of  much  strength.  Above  the  Ara- 
meeans are  the  Khatti  or  Hittites,  whose  chief  city,  Carchemish, 
is  an  important  place ;  they  are  divided  into  tribes,  and,  like  the 
Aramfeans,  occupy  both  banks  of  the  great  stream.  North  and 
north-west  of  their  country,  probably  beyond  the  mountain- 
range  of  Amanus,  are  the  Muskai  (Moschi),  an  aggressive  people, 
who  were  seeking  to  extend  their  territory  eastward  into  the 
land  of  the  Qummukh  or  people  of  Commaggn^.  These  Qum- 
mukh  hold  the  mountain  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper 
Tigris,  and  have  a  number  of  strongholds,  chiefly  on  the  right 
bank.  To  the  east  they  adjoin  on  the  Kirkhi,  who  must  have 
inhabited  the  skirts  of  Niphates,  while  to  the  south  they  touch 
the  Na'iri,  who  stretch  from  Lake  Van,  along  the  line  of  the 
Tigris,  to  the  tract  known  as  CommagSn^  to  the  Komans.    The 


I  Sti  thousand  ■«  ensIaTed  on  one 
1  ( Intcrlptton,  p.  34;  four  thou- 
■ud  on  another  (p.  33).  They  ue  not 
nwrred  by  the  mooaich  lot  his  own 


use,  but  ore  "  given  over  for  a  spoil  to 
the  people  ot  Aaxyria." 

>  Only  two  nntiong,  the  Hoschi  and 
the  ComnDi.  have  armies  of  Buch  streDgth 
as  this.    (Jfwcrlpljon,  pp.  23  and  48.) 
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Na'ui  have,  at  the  least,  twenty-tbree  kings,^  each  of  whom 
govema  his  own  tribe  or  city.  South  of  the  more  eastern  Nairi 
is  the  country  of  Muzr  —  a  moimtain  tract  well  peopled  and  full 
of  castles,  probably  the  region  about  Amadiyeh  and  Rowandiz. 
Adjoining  Muzr  to  the  east  or  north-east,  are  the  Quwanu  or 
Comani,'"  who  are  among  the  most  powerful  of  Assyria's  neigh- 
bours, being  able,  like  the  Moschi,  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
army  of  20,000  men.  At  this  time  they  are  close  allies  of  tlie 
people  of  Muzr  —  finally,  across  the  lower  Zab,  on  the  skirts  of 
Zagros,  are  various  petty  tribes  of  small  account,  who  offer  but 
little  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  invader. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Assyria  among  her  ne^hboors  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ.  She  was 
a  compact  and  powerful  kingdom,  centralized  under  a  single 
monarch,  and  with  a  single  great  capital,  in  the  midst  of  wild 
tribes  which  clung  to  a  separate  independence,  each  in  its  own 
valley  or  village.  At  the  approach  of  a  great  danger,  these 
tribes  might  consent  to  coalesce  and  to  form  alliances,  or  even 
confederations ;  but  the  federal  tie,  never  one  o£  much  tenacity, 
and  rarely  capable  of  holding  its  ground  in  the  presence  of 
monarchic  vigour,  was  here  especially  weak.  After  one  defeat 
of  their  joint  forces  by  the  Assyrian  troops,  the  confederates 
commonly  dispersed,  each  flying  to  the  defence  of  his  own  city 
or  territory,  with  a  short-sighted  selfishness  which  deserved  and 
ensured  defeat.  In  one  direction  only  was  Assyria  confronted 
by  a  rival  state  possessing  a  power  and  organization  in  character 
not  unlike  her  own,  though  scarcely  of  equal  strength.  On  her 
southern  frontier,  in  the  broad  flat  plain  intervening  between 
the  Mesopotamian  upland  and  the  sea — the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
was  still  existing ;  its  Semitic  kings,  though  originally  established 
upon  the  throne  by  Assyrian  influence,"  had  dissolved  all  con- 
nection with  their  old  protectors,  and  asserted  their  thoroi^h 


'  Twent'T-tbree  are  particularised 
(Inlcrtptton,  pp.  42-44).  But  It  Is  not 
iiaiil  that  thers  were  no  others. 

>°  The  Conianl  in  later  UmGB  disap- 
peared from  these  parts;  but  there  are 
traces  of  them  botli  In  Pontns  and  in 
the  Lesoer  Armenia,  which  wai  sume- 


tlmea  reckoned  to  Cappadocia.  Each  of 
these  districts  had  a  town  called  Comana, 
the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  Coinaol 
or  Comaneia.  (See  Strab.  xii.  pp.  TTT 
and  793:  Flol.  v.  6  and  7;  Flin.  H.  .V. 
vi,  3;  Greg.  Nyss.  Vlt.  TOniinial.  p, 
Oei.)  n  Bupra,  p.  SO. 
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independence.  Here,  then,  was  a  considerable  state,  (W  much 
centralised  as  Assyria  herself,  and  not  greatly  inferior  either  in 
extent  of  territory  or  in  population,'  existing  side  by  side  with 
her,  and  constituting  a  species  of  check,  whereby  something  like 
a  balance  of  power  was  still  maintained  in  Western  Asia,  and 
Assyria  was  prevented  from  feeling  herself  the  alAolute  mis- 
tress of  the  East,  and  the  uncontrolled  arbitress  of  the  world's 
destinies. 

Besides  the  great  cylinder  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
there  exist  Jive  more  years  of  his  annals  in  fragments,  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  continued  his  aggressive  expeditions 
during  this  space,  chiefly  towards  the  north-west,  subduing  the 
Lulumi  in  Northern  Syria,  attacking  and  taking  Carchemiah, 
and  pursuing  the  inhabitants  across  the  Euphrates  in  boats. 

No  mention  is  made  during  this  time  of  any  collision  between 
Assyria  and  her  great  rival,  Babylon.  The  result  of  the  wars 
waged  by  Asshur-ris-ilira  against  Nebuchadnezzar  I.^  had, 
apparently,  been  to  produce  in  the  belligerents  a  feeling  of 
mutual  respect ;  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  his  earlier  years,  neither 
tr^passed  on  the  Babylonian  territory  in  his  aggressive  raids, 
nor  found  himself  called  upon  to  meet  and  repel  any  invasion  of 
his  own  dominions  by  his  southern  neighbours.  Before  the  close 
of  his  reign,  however,  active  hostilities  broke  out  between  the 
two  powers.  Either  provoked  by  some  border  ravage  or  actuated 
simply  by  lust  of  conquest,  Tiglath-Pileser  marched  his  troops 
into  Babylonia.  For  two  consecutive  years  he  wasted  with  fire 
and  sword  the  "  upper  "  or  northern  provinces,  taking  the  cities  of 
Kurri-Galzu — nowAkkerkuf — Sipparaof  the  Sun,  and  Sippara 
of  Anunit  (the  Sepharvaim  or  "two  Sipparas  "  of  the  Hebrews), 
and  Hupa  or  Opia,  on  the  Tigris ;  and  finally  capturing  Babylon 
itself,  which,  strong  as  it  was,  proved  unable  to  resist  the  invader. 
On  his  return  he  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 


>  Aaayriu,  within  tbe  lEmlta  »bove 
■Htgoed  to  It  (p.  75),  must  hare  con- 
tiln«I  an  area  of  from  1)0,000  to  00,000 
Minare  milea.  Babylonia  coatained 
about  20,000.     Tbe  pnipoitlon  1h  nearly 

that  between  England  mA  Scotland,  tha 


actual  size  not  belDg  very  different. 
Babylonia,  howeyer,  was  probably  more 
thickly  peopled  tban  Assyria;  so  that 
the  disproportion  ot  tbe  two  popnl«tIoiia 
would  not  be  so  great. 
*  Sou  above,  p.  62. 
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took  Beveral  cities  from  t^e  Teukhi.  But  here,  it  would  seem 
that  he  suffered  a  reverse.  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  his  opponent, 
if  he  did  not  actually  defeat  his  army,  must,  at  any  rate,  have 
greatly  harassed  it  on  its  retreat ;  for  he  captured  an  important 
part  of  its  haggage.  Indulging  a  superstition  common  in  ancient 
times,*  Tiglath-Pileser  had  carried  with  him  in  his  expedition 
certain  images  of  gods,  whose  presence  would,  it  wan  thought, 
secure  victory  to  his  arms.  Merodach-iddin-akhi  ohtained 
possession  of  these  idols,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  off 
to  Babylon,  where  they  were  preserved  for  more  than  400 
years,  and  considered  as  mementoes  of  victory.* 

The  latter  days  of  this  great  Assyrian  prince  were  thus, 
unhappily,  clouded  by  disaster.  Neither  he,  Dor  his  descend- 
ants, nor  any  Assyrian  monarch  for  four  centuries  succeeded 
in  recovering  the  lost  idols,  and  replacing  them  in  the  shrines 
frora  which  they  were  taken.  A  hostile  and  jealous  spirit 
appears  henceforth  in  the  relations  between  Assyria  and 
Babylon ;  we  find  no  moi-e  intermarriages  of  the  one  royal 
house  with  the  other;  wars  are  frequent  —  almost  constant — 
nearly  every  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  history  is  known  to  us  in 
any  detail,  conducting  at  least  one  expedition  into  Babylonia. 

A  work  still  remains,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  this  king,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  peculiar  character  of  Assyrian  mimetic 
art  was  already  fixed  in  his  time,  the  style  of  representation 
being  exactly  such  as  prevailed  at  the  most  flourishing  period, 
and  the  workmanship,  apparently,  not  very  inferior.  In  a  cavern 
from  which  the  Tsupnat  rivet  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Tigris 


'  It  was  tt  teeling  o/  this  kind  which 
induced  the  Iscaelltes  to  send  and  fetch 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  their  camp 
when  tliey  were  contending  with  the 
Phillatines  (t  Sam.  ]v.  i),  and  which 
made  the  Spartans  always  take  with 
them  to  battle  one  or  both  of  two  images 
(oi  rather  symbols)  of  the  Tyndarids. 
Castor  and  Pollux  (Herod,  v.  75).  So 
when  the  Bosotlana  asked  aid  from  the 
Eglnetans,  these  last  scot  tliem  certain 
lini^es  of  the  ^acidie  (Herod,  v.  SO); 
and  the  United  Greeks  set  bo  high  a 


Images  that  they  sent  expressly  to  fetch 
(hem  when  they  were  about  to  engage 
the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamfs  (Herod,  vlli. 
64  and  S3).  Compare  Btrab.  vill.  p.  S68, 
and  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  23. 

»  The  chief  authority  for  this  war  is 
the  "Synchronistic  Tablet "  already 
frequently  quoted.  The  capture  of  the 
Images  Is  not  mentioned  on  that  tablet, 
but  is  taken  from  a  rock^^lnscrlptiOQ  of 
Sennacherib's  at BavlannearKhorsabad. 
The  idols  ore  said  to  have  been  captured 
at  the  city  of  r/ekalln.,  whlcli  Is  thought 
to  have  been  neat  Teluit. 
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rises,  close  to  a  village  called  Korkhar,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  north  of  Diarbekr,  is  a  bas-relief  sculptured  on  the  nat- 
ural rock,  which  has  been  smoothed  for 
the  purpose,  consisting  of  a  figure  of  the 
king  in  his  sacerdotal  dress  with  the 
right  arm  extended  and  the  left  hand  '. 
grasping  the  sacrificial  mace,^  accom-  J 
pauied  by  an  inscription  which  is  read 
as  follows :  —  "By  the  grace  of  Asahur, 
Shamas,  and  Vul,  the  Great  Gods,  I, 
Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Asshur-ris-ilini,  king  of  Assyria,  who 
was  the  son  of  Mutaggil-Nebo,  king  of 
Assyria,  marching  from  the  great  sea 
of  Akhiri"  (the  Mediterranean)  "to  the 
sea  of  Na'i'ri"  (Lake  of  Van),  "for  the 
third  time  have  invaded  the  country 
of  Nairi."* 

The  fact  of  his  having  warred  in  FignreofTigi.ih-HieMri.  (From 
Lower  Mesopotamia  b  almost  the  whole  """^'"'''"'''"Korkbiir.) 
that  is  known  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  son  and  successor,  Asshur- 
bil-kala.  A  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Baby- 
lonian prince,  Merodacb-shapik-ziri  (who  seems  to  have  been 
the  successor  of  Merodach-iddin-akhi),  is  recorded  on  the  famous 
synchronistic  tablet,  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonian  wars 
of  his  father  and  grandfather;  but  the  tablet  is  so  injured  in 
this  place  that  no  particulars  can  be  gathered  from  it.  From  a 
monument  of  Assbur-bel-kala's  own  time  —  one  of  the  earliest 
Assyrian  sculptures  that  has  come  down  to  us  —  we  may  perhaps 
further  conclude  that  he  inherited  something  of  the  religious 


S«">&»* 


'  The  above  woodont  is  inadfi  from 
a  very  rough  drawin);  Bent  tn  Ene;lBii<1 
by  the  explorer,  who  in  not  a  skilled 
dnnghtaniaQ ;  and  It  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  living  a  mere  general 
notion  ot  the  bas-relief. 

*  This  raonument,  the  earliest  Aa- 
syrian  sculpture  whluh  is  known  to 
exist,  ia  mentioned  by  Asshur-izlr-pal, 
tfae  btther  ot  the  Black<Obelisk  king,  lu 


hia  KTeat  Inscription ;  and  it  was  mainly 
in  conaeqiieDce  of  this  mention  tliat  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  being  requested  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  to  explore  the  sources  of  tlie 
Ti([ris,  Jiscovered,  In  )«63,  tlie  autual 
tablet,  a  circumstance  which  may  serve 
to  clear  away  any  lingering  doubts  that 
still  exist  in  any  iinartera  ea  to  the 
actual  duciphennent  ot  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions. 
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spirit  of  his  father,  and  gave  a  portion  of  his  attention  to  the 
adornment  of  temples,  and  the  setting  up  of  image3.^ 

The  probable  date  of  the  reign  of  Asshur-bil-kala  is  about 
B.C.  1110-1090.  He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  on  the 
tiirone  by  his  youi^r  brother,  Shamas^Vul,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known,  but  tliat  he  built,  or  repaired,  a  temple  at  Nineveh. 
His  reign  probably  occupied  the  interval  between  B.o.  1090  and 
1070.  He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Smendet  in  Egypt  and  with  Samuel  or  Saul  in  Israel.^  So 
apparently  insignificant  an  event  as  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  in  Palestine  was  not  likely  to  disturb  the  thoughts, 
even  if  it  came  to  the  knowledge,  of  an  Assyrian  monarch. 
Sbamas-Vul  would  no  doubt  have  regarded  with  utter  contempt 
the  petty  sovereign  of  so  small  a  territory  as  Palestine,  and 
would  have  looked  upon  the  new  kingdom  as  scarcely  more 
worthy  of  his  notice  than  any  other  of  the  ten  thousand  little 
principalities  which  lay  on  or  near  his  borders.  Could  he, 
however,  have  possessed  for  a  few  moments  the  prophetic 
foresight  vouchsafed  some  centuries  earlier  to  one  who  may 
almost  be  called  his  countryman,"  he  would  have  been  astonished 
to  recognise  in  the  humble  kingdom  just  lifting  its  head  in  the 
far  West,  and  struggling  to  hold  its  own  against  Philistine 
cruelty  and  oppression,"  a  power  which  in  little  more  than  fifty 
years  would  stand  forth  before  the  world  as  the  equal,  i£  not  the 
superior,  of  his  own  state.  The  imperial  splendour  of  the  king- 
dom of  David  and  Solomon  did,  in  fact,  eclipse  for  a  while  tlie 
more  ancient  glories  of  Assyria."    It  is  a  notable  circumstance 


'•  A.  mutlUted  temale  flgure,  which  ia 
thought  to  be  an  Image  oC  the  goddeaa 
Istitar  or  Astarte,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Lottus  Bt  Koyunjlk,  aod  now  In  the 
Biitlib  Museum,  bean  a  dedicatory  In- 
Bcriptlcn,  almoaC  Illegible,  (torn  which 
It  appears  to  have  been  aet  up  by  As- 
•bQ^bll-kala,  tho  aon  of  TIglath-Pl la- 
ser I.  and  gnindBon  of  Aaahur-rli-llim. 
(See  below,  p.  91,  note*.} 

*  According  to  the  ordinary  Biblical 
chronology,  Saul'a  accenlon  ielt  about 
tho  year  B.C.  I09S.  Bainuel's  Judgeehlp, 
which   inunediotely   preceded   this,   is 


placed  between  n.c.  1128  and  n.c.  lOM. 
(See  Clinton.  F.  H.  vol.  1.  p.  320,  and 
compare  Palmer,  Egyptian  Chnnirlei, 
vol.  il,  p.  899.)  The  Asayrltm  chronology 
tends  to  lower  these  dates  by  the  spaca 
at  about  lorty  yean. 

>  Pethor,  where  Balaam  lived,  was  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eaphratea,  Id  Aram- 
Naharalm  or  Mesopotamia.  (Deut.  ixlU, 
4;  compare  Num.  xxll.  0  and  xxiil.  T.) 

"  1  Sam.  »lli.  and  xlv. 

>L  The  true  character  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  as  one 
of  the  Great  Orienlal  Empirei),  on  a  par 
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that,  exactly  at  the  time  when  a  great  and  powerful  monarohj 
grew  up  in  the  tract  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  Assyria 
passed  under  a  cloud.  The  history  of  the  country  is  almost  a 
blank  for  two  centuries  between  the  reigns  of  Shamas-Vul  and 
the  second  Tiglathi-Nin,  whose  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Assyrian 
Canon  to  B.C.  889.  During  more  than  three-fourths  of  this 
time,  from  about  B.c.  1070  to  B.c.  930,  the  very  names  of  the 
monarchs  are  almost  wholly  unknown  to  us."  It  seems  as  if 
tliere  was  not  room  in  Western  Asia  for  two  first-ctasa  monai^ 
chies  to  exist  and  flourish  at  the  same  time ;  and  so,  although 
there  was  no  conteution,  or  even  contact,  between  the  two 
empires  of  Judsa  and  Assyria,"  yet  the  rise  of  the  one  to 
greatness  could  only  take  place  under  the  condition  of  a 
coincident  weakness  of  the  other. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  exactly  in  this  interval  of  darkness, 
when  Aasytla  would  seem,  from  the  failure  both  of  buildings  and 
records,  to  have  been  especially  and  exceptionally  weak,'*  occurs 


wltli  Cli&ldfea  and  Assyria,  and  onlj 
leu  oelebisied  than  the  others  from  the 
accident  ol  Its  being  Bhort-llved,  has 
raielj  been  seized  by  historians.  HII- 
mon  Indeed  parallels  the  architectural 
glories  of  Solomon  with  those  oE  the 
"  older  monarchs  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  " 
{HUtory  of  die  Jetei,  vol.  1.  p.  261,  1st 
edition),  and  Ewald  has  one  or  two 
similar  expressions;  but  neither  writer 
appears  to  recognise  the  real  greatness 
of  the  Hebrew  kingdom.  It  remained 
tor  Dean  Stanley,  with  his  greater 
power  at  realising  the  past,  to  see  that 
David,  npon  the  completioa  of  hla  con. 
qneals,  "  became  a  king  on  Uu  scale  of 
the  s/rtal  Oriental  Severeiffju  of  Egypt 
and  Persia,"  fonnding  "an  Imperial 
dominion."  and  placing  himself  "  on  a 
level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world,"  as,  lor  instance,  "  Barneses  or 
Cyrus."  (Stanley  la  Smith's  Bihl.  DM. 
«rt.  David,  vol,  i.  p.  408.) 

"  The  single  name  of  Asshnr-mazur, 
which  has  been  assigned  to  this  jieriod 
<sapra,  p.  49),  is  recovered  from  an  In- 
■cilptloD  ol  SbalmsDeser  II.,  the  Btaok- 
Obelisk  king,  wbo  speaks  of  certain 
cities  na  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
ac  having  tiaan  taken  from  Asshur-Maztu 


bj  ths  Aramnans.  who  had  defeated  him 
tn  battle. 

u  xh«  *'  Syrians  that  were  beyond 
the  rivet,"  who  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Ammonites  in  their  war  with 
David  (3  Sam.  x.  Ifl),  may  possibly  hare 
been  subjects  or  rather  tributaries  of 
Assyria  (and  In  this  sense  Is  perhaps 
to  be  understood  Ps.  Ixxxiil.  8);  but  the 
empire  Itself  evidently  took 

part  in  the  struggle.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  at  this  time  seem  to  have 
claimed  no  sovereignty  beyond  the  En- 
phrates,  while  David  and  Bolomon  were 
content  to  pnsh  their  ooaqusats  up  to 
that  river. 

"  Perliape  the  true  cause  of  Assyria's 
weakness  at  this  time  was  that  her  star 
now  paled  before  that  of  Babylon.  The 
story  told  by  Mftcroblus  {Sat.  i.  23)  of 
communications  between  an  Egyptian 
king,  Senemnr,  or  Senepoe,  and  a  certain 
DeleliaiBs.  or  Debotas,  whom  he  calls 
an  Assyrian  monarch,  belongs  probably 
to  this  period.  Deboras  was  most  likely 
a  Babylonian,  since  he  was  lord  ol  the 
Mesopotamian  Heliopolis,  which  was 
Tsipar,  or  Sippara-  It  is  suspected  that 
ha  may  be  the  Tsiblr  who,  according 
to    ABBhoi-izir.pal    (infis,   p.  86),    de- 
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the  first  appearance  of  her  having  extended  her  influence 
beyond  Syria  into  the  great  and  ancient  monarchy  of  Egypt. 
In  the  twenty-second  Egyptian  dynasty,  which  began  with 
Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  about  B.C. 
990,  Assyrian  names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Egyptian 
dynastic  lists.  It  has  been  supposed  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  entire  twenty-second  dynasty,  together  with  that  which 
succeeded  it,  was  Assyrian ;  but  the  condition  of  Assyria  at  the 
time  renders  such  a  hypothesis  most  improbable.  The  true 
explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Egyptian  kings  of  this 
period  sometimes  married  Assyrian  wives,  who  naturally  gave 
Assyrian  names  to  some  of  their  children.  These  wives  were 
perhaps  members  of  the  Assyrian  royal  family ;  or  perhaps  they 
were  the  daughters  of  the  Assyrian  nobles  who  from  time  to 
time  were  appointed  as  viceroys  of  the  towns  and  small  states 
which  the  Ninevite  monarchs  conquered  on  the  skirts  of  theh- 
empire.  Either  of  these  suppositions  is  more  probable  than  the 
establishment  in  Egypt  of  a  dynasty  really  Assyrian  at  a  time 
of  extraordinary  weakness  and  depression. 

When,  at  the  close  of  this  long  period  of  obscurity,  Assyria 
once  more  comes  into  sight,  we  have  at  first  only  a  dim  and 
indistinct  view  of  her  through  the  mists  which  still  enfold 
and  shroud  her  form.  We  observe  that  her  capital  is  still  fixed 
at  Kileh-Sherghat,  where  a  new  series  of  kings,  bearing  names 
which,  for  the  most  part,  resemble  those  of  the  earlier  period, 
are  found  employing  themselves  in  the  repair  and  enlargement 
of  public  buildings,  in  connection  with  which  they  obtain  honour- 
able mention  in  an  inscription  of  a  later  monarch.  AsshuiMlayan, 
the  first  monarch  of  this  gi'oup,  probably  ascended  the  throne 
about  B.C.  930,  shortly  after  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  He  appears  to  have  reigned  from  about 
B.C.  930  to  B.C.  911.  He  was  succeeded  in  B.c.  911  by  his  son,' 
Vul-lush  II.,  who  held  the  throne  from  B.C.  911  to  B.C.  889. 


■troyert  a  city  named  Atltl,  on  the  con-   Asayrin  was  not  at  the  time  the  great 
flnea  or  Assyria.    At  any  rat«  tbe  very   MeaopotAmlan  power. 
existence  oE  communications   between         Thin  relationship  is  eslabllslied   by 
Babylon  and  Egypt  would  luiply  that   the  gi'eat  inscription  ot  Aiwhur-iilr-pal. 
{BrilUh  Muteiim  ^'eric«,   Pla.  IT  Hi  26.) 
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Nothing  is  known  at  present  of  the  history  of  these  two 
monarclis.  No  historical  inscriptions  belonging  to  their  reigns 
have  been  recovered ;  no  exploits  are  recorded  of  them  in  the 
inscriptions  of  later  sovere^ns.^  They  stand  up  before  us  the 
mere  "shadows  of  mighty  names"  —  proofs  of  the  uncertainty 
of  posthumous  fame,  which  is  almost  as  often  the  award  of 
chance  as  the  deserved  recompense  of  superior  merit. 

Of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  second  monarch  of  the  name,  and  the 
third  king  of  the  group  which  we  are  considering,  one  important 
historical  notice,  oonttuned  in  an  inscription  of  his  son,  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  annals  of  the  great  Asehur-izir-pal  inscribed 
on  the  Nimrud  monolith,  that  prince,  while  commemorating  his 
warlike  exploits,  informs  us  that  he  set  up  his  sculptures  at  the 
sources  of  the  Tsupnat  river  alongside  of  sculptures  previously 
set  up  by  his  ancestors  Tjglath-Pileser  and  Tiglathi-Nin."  That 
Tiglathi-Nin  should  have  made  so  distant  an  expedition  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  brevity  of  his  reign,  which  only  lasted 
for  six  years.  According  to  the  Canon,  he  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  B.G.  889 ;  he  was  succeeded  in  B.C.  883  by  his  son 
Asshur-izir-pal. 

With  Asshur-izir-pal  commences  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
periods  of  the  Empire.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
active  and  laborious  reign,  Assyria  enlarged  her  bounds  and 
increased  her  influence  in  almost  every  direction,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth  and  in  the  arts; 
in  the  latter  respect  leaping  suddenly  to  an  eminence  which  (so 
t&r  as  we  know)  had  not  previously  been  reached  by  human 
genius.  The  size  and  magnificence  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  buildings, 
the  artistic  excellence  of  their  ornamentation,  the  pomp  and 
splendour  which  they  set  before  us  as  &miliar  to  the  king  who 
raised  them,  the  skill  in  various  useful  arts  which  they  display 

*  There  iBiomeTeason  to  believe  that  I  ■  Asshar-iiir-pal,  It  will  be  observed, 
TQl-lnsh  II.  vas  a  monarch  of  energy  does  not  rail  this  Tiglathi-Nin  Ills  father; 
and  character.  The  (act  that  several  and  It  Is  therefore  possible  lliat  tbe 
copies  of  the  Canon  commence  with  his  '  fonoer  TIglathl-Min  may  he  inlpnded 
reign,  shows  that  It  constituted  a  sort  (see  above,  p.  sg).  But  as  TlKlatlii-NiD 
ot  era.  The  mention,  too,  ol  this  Vul-  I  Is  mentioned  after  Tlglath-Plleser.  it 
Imh  by  the  third  king  ot  the  name  |  would  rather  aeem  that  he  was  «  latec 
amoDfc  his  picked  ancestors  Is  indicative  monarch, 
ol  his  repntatton  aa  a  great  monarch.       , 
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or  imply,  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe,  which  has  seen 
with  astonishineiit  that  many  of  its  inventions  were  anticipated, 
and  that  its  luxury  was  almost  equalled,  by  an  Asiatic  people 
nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era-.  It  will  be  our  pleasii^ 
task  at  this  point  of  the  history,  after  briefly  sketching  Asshur> 
izir-pal's  wars,  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  great  works  which 
he  constructed  as  will  convey  to  the  reader  at  least  a  general 
idea  of  the  civiUzation  and  refinement  of  the  Assyrians  at  the 
period  to  which  we  are  now  come. 

Asshur-izir-pal'a  first  campaigo  was  in  north-weBtem  Kurdistan 
and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Armenia.  It  does  not  present  any 
very  remarkable  features,  though  he  claims  to  have  penetrated 
to  a  region  "  never  approached  by  the  kings  his  Others."  His 
enemies  are  the  Numi  or  Elami*  (i.e.  the  mountaineers),  and  the 
Kirkhi,  who  seem  to  have  left  their  name  in  the  modern  Kurkh.' 
Neither  people  appears  to  have  been  able  to  make  much  head 
against  him ;  no  battle  was  fought ;  the  natives  merely  sought 
to  defend  their  fortified  places ;  but  these  were  mostly  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  invader.  One  chief,  who  was  made  prisoner, 
received  very  barbarous  treatment ;  he  was  carried  to  ArbeU, 
and  there  flayed  and  hung  up  upon  the  town  wall. 

The  second  expedition  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  which  took  place  in 
the  same  year  as  his  first,  was  directed  against  the  regions  to 
the  west  and  north-west  of  Assyria.  Traversing  the  country  of 
Qummukh,'  and  receiving  its  tribute,  aa  well  as  that  of  Serki' 
and  Sidikau  (Arban  ^),  he  advanced  against  the  Laid,  who  seem 


*  It  has  been  supposed  tbat  tlie  Numi 
of  thU  passage  are  the  sama  as  those  of 
many  later  Inscriptions,  and  represent 
the  SuslanlanA  or  Elamltes.  <See  Mr. 
Layard's  XIneveh  and  Babylon,  p.  3S3.) 
But  the  entire  aeries  of  geographical 
names  disproves  this,  and  flies  the 
loralitj  of  tbe  campaign  to  north-western 
Kurdistan  and  southern  Armenia.  The 
terms  Kumi  and  Blami,  meaning  simply 
"  monntalneers "  (compare  Heb.  ^Tt, 
Ti'tX,  and  the  like),  woald  natDrall;  be 
a]>plled  to  many  quite  distinct  tribes. 

'  The  name  of  Kvrkh  la  given  by  the 
natiTes  to  some  important  niliis  on  the 
right  bonk  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty 


miles  below  Diarbekr.  These  ruins  cover 
a  raised  platlonn,  six  miles  in  clrcum- 
teience,  crowned  towards  the  soutb-eMl 
comer  by  a  lofty  mound,  about  ISO  feet 
high.  Borne  important  Aaayrianromaini 
have  been  found  on  the  site,  which  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Kurkh  is  probably  the  Carcathlocerl* 
of  the  classical  writers.  {Btrab.  zl.  p. 
TS6;  FUn.  H.  N.  vl.  S.)  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  same  city  as  the  Tutkha  of  tho 
Assyrian  inscriptions. 

1  Supra,  p.  SI,  note  '. 
CIrcesium,  according  to  Mr.  Fox 
T^bot.    (Amyrbm  Telle,  p.  a\.) 

*  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  1ST  and  SOS. 
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to  have  been  at  this  time  the  chief  people  of  Central  Mesopo- 
tamia, extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Hatra  as  &r  aa,  or  even 
beyond,  the  middle  Euphrates.  Here  the  people  of  a  city  called 
Assura  had  rebelled,  murdered  their  governor,  and  called  in  a 
foreigner  to  rule  over  them.  Asshur-jzir-pal  marched  hastily 
against  the  rebels,  who  submitted  at  his  approach,  delivering  up 
to  his  mercy  both  their  city  and  their  new  king.  The  latter  he 
bound  with  fetters  and  carried  with  him  to  Nineveh ;  the  former 
he  treated  with  almost  unexampled  severity.*  Having  firHt 
plundered  the  whole  place,  he  gave  up  the  houses  of  the  chief 
men  to  his  own  officers,  established  an  Assyrian  governor  in  the 
palace,  and  then,  selecting  from  the  inhabitants  the  most  guilty, 
be  crucified  some,  burnt  others,  and  punished  the  remainder  by 
cutting  off  their  ears  or  their  noses.  We  can  feel  no  surprise 
when  we  are  informed  that,  while  he  was  thus  "  arranging " 
these  matters,  the  remaining  kings  of  the  Laki  submissively 
sent  in  their  tribute  to  the  conqueror,  paying  it  with  aj^arent 
cheerfulness,  though  it  was  "a  heavy  and  much  increaiied 
burthen." 

In  his  third  expedition,  which  was  in  his  second  year,  Aashur- 
izir-pal  turned  his  arms  to  the  north,  and  marched  towards  the 
Upper  Tigris,  where  he  forced  the  kings  of  the  Nairi,  who  had, 
it  appears,  regained  their  independence,  to  give  in  their  sub- 
mission, and  appointed  them  an  annual  tribute  in  gold,  silver, 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  commodities.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
this  expedition  that,  having  ascended  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tsupoat   river,  or  Eastern    Tigris,*  Asshur-izir-pal   set  up  his 


*  The  only  parallel  to  this  severity 
which  tbe  Inscriptions  offei  ia  (umished 
b;  AjntiDr-izir-pal  himself  In  his  ac- 
count of  an  expedition  nndertalten  Id 
the  next  year,  wliere,  on  taking  a  re- 
volted city  (Tela),  he  tells  us,  "their 
men,  yonng  and  old,  I  took  priaonen. 
Of  some  I  cut  off  the  feet  and  hands; 
of  others  T  cnt  off  the  noses,  ears,  and 
lips;  of  the  yonnf;  men's  ears  T  made 
*  heap;  ot  the  old  men'*  heads  I  built  a 
minaret.  I  exposed  their  heads  aa  a 
trophy  In  front  of  their  city.  The  male 
children  and  the  female  children  I 
buTDt  In  tbs   flames.      The  city  I  ds- 


stroyed,  and  conaamed,  and  burnt  with 
fire."    {  IrucripUon,  col.  i,  ad  fln.) 

'  The  Tsupnat  or  Tniipna  \a  now 
called  the  Ttebfneh  —  a  slight  comiptlon 
of  the  orljiclnal  appellation.  It  la  prol>a- 
blj  the  nalli-e  term  from  which  tlie 
Greeks  and  Romans  formed  the  name 
Sophgn^,  whereby  they  deslt(nated  the 
entire  region  between  the  Mons  Masius 
and  the  Upper  Euphrates.  (See  Strab. 
xl.  p.  766;  Flin.  H.  If.  vl.  27;  D.  Casa. 
xxxvi,  36;  Plut.  Fit.  Liimll.  c.  24;  Pro- 
cop.  De.  jEd.  Ill,  2,  &c.)  Mr.  John  Taylor 
has  recently  explored  this  refifion,  and 
finds  that  the  'ftupnat  has  an  under- 
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memorial  side  by  Bide  wit^  monuments  previously  erected  od 
the  same  site  by  Tiglath-Pileaer  and  by  the  first  or  second 
Tiglathi-Nin.* 

Asshur-izir-pal's  fourth  campaign  was  towards  the  south-east 
He  crossed  the  lesser  Zab,  and,  entering  the  Zagros  range, 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  its  fruitful  valleys  —  pushing  his 
arms  further  than  any  of  his  ancestora,  capturing  some  scores  of 
towns,  and  accepting  or  extorting  tribute  from  a  dozen  petty 
kings.  The  furthest  extent  of  his  march  was  probably  the 
district  of  Zohab  across  the  Shirwau  branch  of  the  Diyaleh,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Edisa.'  On  his  return  he  built,  or 
rather  rebuilt,  a  city,  which  a  Babylonian  king  called  Tsibir 
had  destroyed  at  a  remote  period,  and  gave  to  his  new  founda- 
tion the  name  of  Dur-Asshur,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  protection  vouchsafed  him  by  "  the  chief  of  the  gods." 

Ill  his  fifth  campaign  the  warlike  monarch  once  more  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  north.  Passing  through  the  country  of 
the  Qummukh,  and  receiving  their  tribute,  he  proceeded  to  war 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Moiis  Masius,  where  he  took  the 
cities  of  Matyat  (now  Mediyat)  and  Kapranisa.  He  then  appears 
to  have  crossed  the  Tigris  and  warred  on  the  flanks  of  Niphates, 
where  his  chief  enemy  was  the  people  of  Kasiyara.  Returning 
thence,  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Na'iri,  where  he  declares 
that  he  overthrew  and  destroyed  250  strong  walled  cities,  and 
put  to  death  a  considerable  number  of  the  princes. 

The  sixth  campaign  of  Asshur-izir-pal  was  in  a  westerly 
direction.     Starting  from   Calah   or   Niinrud,  he   crossed   the 


fcround  ooiiTse  of  a  conalilorahle  length  i 
through  a.  ravurn,  which  Beems  to  be 
the  Sact  exaggerated  by  Pliny  (I.  b.  c.) 
Into  a  passage  of  the  Tigrin  imdeTneatti 
Mount  Taunis.  The  Arab  j^ographer, 
Yaciit,  gives  an  account  far  nearer  the 
truth,  making  the  Tifpdn  flow  from  a 
<lnrk  cave  near  Hilluraa  CUAvp.i  of 
I'ruoapiun).  It  thus  appe^re  tliat  both 
the  Arabians  and  the  Romans  regarded 
tliH  Tsiipnat  aa  the  true  Tigris,  which 
Is  incorrect,  as  the  stream  that  ftovrs 
Uown  from  Lake  Goljik  is  ilccidmlly  the 
mahi  river.  Tn  the  cave  above  men- 
tloneit  Mr.   Taylor  found   two   of   the 


three  memorials  mentioned  by  Asshnr- 
izlr-pal.  These  were  his  own  aud  Tl- 
glatli-Pileser's.  The  third  had  probably 
been  destroyed  by  the  falling  ia  of  a 
Iiatt  of  the  cave. 

•  Supra,  pp-  79,  83. 

I  Ptolemy  calls  the  Diyaleh  the  Gor- 
gns,  ripyot  (vi.  i.),  which  ia  an  Arian 
equivalent  o(  tha  Semitic  Edisa;  tor 
edtit  in  Arabic  is  the  same  as  jTur^f  in 
Persian,  meaning  "  a  wolt  or  hynna." 
Compare  the  oaoie  Auum  given  to  the 
Zab,  which  had  atmoat  the  aame  moan- 
ing.   (Ut)b.  JKI.) 
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Tigris,  and,  marching  through  the  middle  of  Mesopotamui  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Sinjar  range,  took  tribute  from 
a  number  of  subject  towns  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Jerujer,'  Khabour,  and  Euphrates,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  Sidikan  (now  Arban),  Sirki,  and  Anat  (now 
Anah).  From  Anat,  apparently  his  frontier-town  in  this  direc- 
tion, he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Tsukhi  (Shuhites),  captured 
their  city  Tsur,' and  forced  them,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 
which  they  received  from  their  neighbours  the  Babylonians,* 
to  surrender  themselves.  He  then  entered  Chaldfea,  and  chas- 
tised the  Chaldceans,  after  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his 
own  country, 

Plis  seventh  campaign  was  also  against  the  Shuhites.  Re- 
leased from  the  immediate  pressure  of  his  arms,  they  had 
rebelled,  and  had  even  ventured  to  invade  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
The  Laki,  whose  territory  adjoined  that  of  the  Shuhites  towards 
the  north  and  east,  assisted  them.  The  combined  army  which 
the  allies  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  amounted  probably 
to  20,000  men,"*  including  a  large  number  of  warriors  who 
fought  in  chariots.  Asshur-izir-pal  first  attacked  the  cities  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  felt  his  might  on  the 
former  occasion ;  and,  having  reduced  these  and  punished  their 
rebellion  with  great  severity,*  he  crossed  the  river  on  rafts,  and 
fought  a  battle  with  the  main  army  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
engagement  he  was  completely  victorious,  defeating  the  Tsukhi 
and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter,  and  driving  their  routed 
forces  headlong  into  the  Euphrates,  where  great  numbers 
perished  by  drowning.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  rebels 
fell  in  the  battle;  and  the  entire  country  on  the  right  bank  of 


I  Thla  riTer,  the  Hennait  of  the 
Arabians,  appears  in  Atwhur-lzlr.pBrB 
inscrlptloDB  UD<ler  the  nune  of  Shar- 

I  I^UT,  Tttc,  maj  perhaps  be  cognate 
to  the  Hebrew  *>1jr,  the  original  mean- 
ing of  which  fs  "a  rock."  The  initial 
sibitant  is  however  rather  D  than  !(. 

*  The  Babylonian  monarch  ol  the 
time  was  Nebo-bal-adan.  He  was  not 
directly   attacked    by  Asshur-izlr-pal; 


and  hence  there  la  no  mention  of  the 
war  on  the  synchronistic  tablet. 

'  The  nciibe  has  accidentally  written 
the  number  as  "0,000,"  InKread  ot 
"  10,000  or  20,000."  ImmeiUately  after- 
wards he  stateii  that  6S00  of  these  0000 
were  slain  In  tbe  battle  1 

'  AwhuT-i sir-pal  says  that  he  "  made 
B  dpsert "  of  the  banks  ot  the  KliabouT. 
Thirty  of  the  chief  prisoners  were  Im- 
paled on  stakes. 
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the  river,  which  had  escaped  biVasion  in  the  former  campaign, 
was  ravaged  furiously  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  incensed 
monarch.  The  cities  and  castles  were  burnt,  the  males  put  to 
the  sword,  the  women,  children,  and  cattle  carried  off.  Two 
kings  of  the  Laki  are  mentioned,  of  4hom  one  escaped,  while 
the  other  was  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Assyria  by  the 
conqueror.  A  rate  of  tribute  was  then  imposed  on  the  land 
considerably  in  advance  of  that  to  which  it  had  previously  been 
liable.  Besides  this,  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  country,  the 
conqueror  built  two  new  cities,  one  on  either  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  naming  the  city  on  the  left  bank  after  himself,  and 
that  on  the  right  bank  after  the  god  Asshur.  Botli  of  these 
places  were  no  doubt  left  well  garrisoned  with  Assyrian  soldiers, 
on  whom  the  conqueror  could  place  entire  reliance. 

Asshur-izir-pal's  eighth  campaign  was  nearly  in  the  same 
quarter  j  hut  its  exact  scene  lay,  apparently,  somewhat  higher 
up  the  Euphrates.  Hazilu,  the  king  of  the  Laki,  who  escaped 
capture  in  the  preceding  expedition,  had  owed  his  Bafety  to  the 
refuge  given  him  by  the  people  of  Beth-Adina.  Asshur-izir- 
pal,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
as  an  insult  to  himself,  and  was  resolved  to  punish  their  pre- 
sumption, made  his  eighth  expedition  solely  against  this  bold 
but  weak  people.  Unable  to  meet  his  forces  in  the  field,  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  chief  city,  Kabrabi  (?),  whicli  was 
immediately  besieged,  and  soon  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Assyr- 
ians. The  country  of  Beth-Adina,  which  lay  on  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  modem  Balis,  was 
overrun  and  added  to  the  empire.^  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners  were  carried  off  and  settled  at  Calah.     • 

The  most  interesting  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  campaigns  is  the 
ninth,  which  was  against  Syria.  Having  marched  across  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  and  received  various  tributes  upon  his  way,  the 


'  It  may  be  conjecture*!  tliat  the 
people  of  Bpth-A<iina  are  "  tlie  chililren 
of  Eden,"  of  whom  we  have  mention  In 
Klaga  <3  K.  Kix.  12}  and  iKalah  (xxivll. 
12),  and  who  in  Bennacherlb'a  time  In- 
habited a  city  called  Tet-AsBliiir.  The 
indications   of    locality   mentioned    In 


these  passages,  and  aUo  those  turnlshed 
hy  Ezek.  xxvii.  2S,  suit  well  wltb  the 
vicinity  of  Bails.  Tel-Asshur  may  po«- 
Hlbly  be  the  city  built  I>y  Asslinr-izlr- 
pal,  and  named  after  the  gpd  Asshur  at 
the  close  of  his  seventh  campaign. 
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Assjriau  monarch  passed  the  Euphrates  on  rafts,  and,  entering 
the  city  of  Carchemish,  received  the  submiasion  of  Sangara,  the 
Hittite  pnnce,  who  ruled  in  that  town,  and  of  various  other 
chiefs,  "  who  came  reverently  and  kissed  his  sceptre."  He  then 
"gave  command  to  advance  towards  Lebanon."  Entering  the 
territory  of  the  Patena,*  who  adjoined  upon  the  northern 
Hittites,  and  held  the  country  about  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he 
occupied  the  capital,  KLnalua,  which  was  between  the  Abri  (or 
Afrin)  and  the  Orontes ;  alarmed  the  rebel  king,  Lubarna,  so 
that  he  submitted,  and  consented  to  pay  a  tribute;  and  then, 
crossing  the  Orontes  and  destroying  certain  cities  of  the  Patena, 
passed  along  the  northern  flank  of  Lebanon,  and  reached  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  he  erected  altars  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  after  which  he  received  the  submission  of  the  prin- 
cipal Phoanician  states,  among  which  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus, 
and  Aradus  may  be  distinctly  recognised.  He  then  proceeded 
inland,  and  visited  the  mountain  range  of  Amanus,  where  he 
cut  timber,  set  up  a  sculptured  memorial,  and  offered  sacrifice. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Assyria,  carrying  with  him,  besides 
other  plunder,  a  quantity  of  wooden  beams,  probably  cedar, 
which  he  carefully  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  to  be  used  in  his 
public  buildings. 

The  tenth  campaign  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  and  the  last  which 
is  recorded,  was  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Tigris.  The 
geographical  details  here  are  difficult  to  follow.  We  can  only 
say  that,  as  usual,  the  Assyrian  monarch  claims  to  have  over- 
powered all  resistance,  to  have  defeated  armies,  burnt  cities^ 
and  carried  off  vast  numbers  of  prisoners.  The  "  royal  city  '* 
of  the  monarch  chiefly  attacked  was  Amidi,  now  Diarbekr, 
which  sufflciently  marks  the  main  locality  of  the  expedition.' 


>  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  compares  thl9  nune 
with  that  of  tbe  city  Batne  visited  by 
Julian.  lAttyrian  TeiU.  p.  32.)  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson  has  suggested  a  comparison 
with  the  Batanxa  ot  the  Oreeks  and 
Romana.  The  position  of  tlie  Patena  at 
this  time  was,  faon-eTet.  much  further 
north  than  Batamea,  which  rather  cor- 
respooda  with  BbsLgui. 

1  Amidi  continued  to  be  known  as 


Amida  through  the  Greek,  Ilonian,  and 
Byzantine  periods,  and  is  mentioned 
under  that  name  hy  Znsimus  (ili.  34), 
Protnpiiis  (Bell  Peis.  i.  17),  Bustathius 
of  Epiphania,  and  others.  Tlie  Arabic 
name  of  Diarbekr  <"the  country  of 
Bekr  ")  nuperseded  that  of  Amida  in  the 
Hev-enth  century.  Diarbekr  is,  Iiowever. 
Htill  Icnown  as  Amid  or  Kara  Amid  t<> 
the  TurliB  and  AimealaiiB. 
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While  eng^ed  in  these  important  wars,  which  were  all 
included  within  his  first  six  years,  Asshur-izir-pal,  like  his 
great  predecessor,  Tiglath-Pileser,  occasionally  bo  £ar  unbent 
as  to  indulge  in  the  recreation  of  hunting.  He  interrupts  the 
account  of  his  military  achievements  to  record,  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  that  on  one  occasion  he  slew  fifty  large  wild  bulls 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrat«s,  and  captured  eight  of  the 
same  animals ;  while,  on  another,  he  killed  twenty  ostriches  (?), 
and  took  captive  the  same  number.  We  may  conclude,  from 
the  example  of  Tiglath-Pileser,^  and  from  other  inscriptions  of 
Asshur-izLr-pal  himself,  that  the  captured  animals  were  con- 
veyed to  Assyria  either  as  curiosities,  or,  more  probably,  as 
objects  of  chase.  Asshur-izir-pal's  sculptures  show  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  wild  bull  was  one  of  his  favourite  occupations ; ' 
and  as  the  animals  were  scarce  in  Assyria,  he  may  have  found 
it  expedient  to  import  them. 

Asshur-izir-pal  appears,  however,  to  have  possessed  a  mena- 
gerie park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh,  in  which  were 
maintained  a  variety  of  strange  and  curious  animals.  Animals 
called  pagHts  or  pagdta  —  jjerhiips  elephants  —  were  received  as 
tribute  from  the  Phosniciwus  diiring  his  reign,  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  and  placed  in  this  enclosure,  where  (he  tells  us)  they 
throve  and  bred.  So  well  was  bis  taste  for  such  curiosities 
known,  that  even  neighbouring  sovereigns  sought  to  gratify 
it;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  a  Pharaoh  probably  of  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty,  sent  him  a  present  of  strange  animals  when  he 
was  in  Southern  Syria,  as  a  compliment  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated. His  love  of  the  chase,  which  he  no  doubt  indulged  to 
some  extent  at  home,  found  In  Syria,  and  in  the  country  on 
the  Upper  Tigris,  its  amplest  and  most  varied  exercise.  In  an 
obelisk  inscription,  designed  espeoialiy  to  commemorate  a  great 
hunting  expedition  into  these  regions,  he  tells  us  that,  besides 
antelopes  of  all  sorts,  which  he  took  and  sent  to  Asshur,  he 
captured  and  destroyed  the  following  animals:  —  lions,  wild 
sheep,  red  deer,  fallow-deer,  wild  goats  or  ibexes,  leopards 
lai^   and  small,  bears,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  boars,  ostriches, 

*  Supra,  p.  61.  ■  Seerol.  i.  pp.  612<lM9. 
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foxes,  hjffinas,  wild  asses,  and  a  few  kinds  which  have  not  been 
identified.*  Fran  another  inscription  we  learn  that,  in  the 
oourse  of  another  expedition,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
Mesopotamian  desert,  he  destroyed  360  lai^e  lions,  257  large 
wild  cattle,  and  thirty  buffaloes,  while  he  took  and  sent  to 
Calah  fifteen  full-grown  lions,  fifty  young  lions,  some  leopards, 
several  pairs  of  wild  buffaloes  and  wiltl  cattle,  together  with 
ostriches,  wolves,  i-ed-deer,  bears,  cheetas,  and  hyeeiias.''  Thus 
in  bis  peaceful  hours  he  was  still  actively  employed,  and  in  the 
chase  of  many  dangerous  beasts  was  able  to  exercise  the  same 
qualities  of  courage,  coolness,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  weui>on3 
which  procured  him  in  his  wars  such  frequent  and  such  great ' 


Thus  distinguished,  both  as  a  hunter  and  as  a  warrior, 
Asshur-izir-pal,  nevertheless,  excelled  his  predecessors  most 
remarkably  in  the  grandeur  of  his  public  buildings  and  the 
free  use  which  he  made  of  the  mimetic  and  other  arts  in  their 
ornamentation.  The  constructions  of  the  earlier  kings  at 
Asshur  (or  Kileh-Sherghat),  whatever  merit  they  may  have 
had,  were  beyond  a  doubt  far  inferior  to  those  which,  from  the 
time  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  were  raised  in  rapid  succession  a^  Calah, 
Nineveh,  and  Bcth-Sargina  by  that  monarch  and  his  successors 
upon  the  throne.  The  mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat  have  yielded 
no  bas-reliefs,  nor  do  they  show  any  traces  of  buildings  on  the 
scale  of  those  which,  at  Nimrud,  Koyunjik,  and  Khorsabad, 
provoke  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  The  great  palace  of 
Asshur-izir-pal  was  at  Calah,  which  he  first  raised  from  a 
provincial  town  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  was 
a  building  860  feet  long  by  300  broad,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  lai^  halls,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  small  chambers, 
grouped  round  a  central  court  180  feet  long  and  nearly  100 
wide.  The  longest  of  the  halls,  which  &ced  towards  the  north, 
and  was  the  first  room  entered  by  one  who  approached  from  the 


*  See  »  paper  pulillaheil  by  Sir  H. 
Rairllnaon  In  the  Tmiuactiont  of  the 
Bayal  Hoeltt]/  of  LUerature,  vol.  vil. 
Kcw  Series,  p.  9.  A  tew  Taiiatloiu  from 
Uu  pMMge  in  the  TmnKKlton*  will  be 


touDd  ill  the  text.    They  have  the  suio- 
tlon  of  the  writer. 

'  This  inscription  la  on  the  altar  found 
at  Nimrud  In  front  of  this  king's  sculp- 
tured eSgjr.    <Intra,  p.  9T.) 
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town,  was  in  length  164  and  in  breadth  88  feet.  Tlie 
others  varied  between  a  size  little  short  of  this,  and  a  length 
of  65  with  a  breadth  of  less  than  20  feet.  The  chambers 
were  generally  square,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  their  greatest 
dimensions  rarely  exceeded  ten  yards.  The  whole  palace  was 
raised  upon  a  lofty  platform,  made  of  sun-burnt  brick,  but 
externally  cased  on  every  side  with  hewn  stone.  There  were 
two  grand  facades,  one  facing  the  north,  on  which  side  there 


Plan  of  Fmlsce  of  Aiataar-lilr-pkl. 

was  an  ascent  to  the  platform  from  the  town  ;  and  the  other 
facing  the  Tigris,^  which  anciently  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the 
platform  towards  the  west.  On  the  northern  front  two  or  three 
great   gateways,^   flanked    with    andro-sphinxes,*   gave    direct 

•  This,  St  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr,  '  Only  two  were  uncovered  by  Mr. 

Layard   {JV(nraeft  and   Babylon,  p.  1154),  Layatd;  but  he  believes  tliat  there  was 

who  ban  evun  ventured,  with  Ibe  help  a  Uiird  between  them,  as  at  EoyUDJik 

of  Mr.   FetgusBon,  to  reconstruct  the  and  Khorsabad.    (Nin.  imd  Bab.  1.  b.  c. 

river  facade.     (Monumentt,  Snd  Series,  Compare  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  291  ft  ttq.) 

PI.  1.)  >  Thli  term  ti   intended  to   express 
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access  to  the  principal  hall  or  audience  chamber,  a  noble 
apartment,  but  too  narrow  for  its  length,  lined  throughout  with 
sculptured  slabs  representing  the  various  actions  of  the  king, 
and  containing  at  the  upper  or  eastern  end  a  raised  stone 
platform  cut  into  steps,  which.  It  is  probable,  was  intended  to 
support  at  a  proper  elevation  the  carved  tbi-one  of  the  monarch.' 
A  grand  portal  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  chamber,  guarded 
on  either  side  by  winged  human-headed  bulls  in  yellow  lime- 
stone, conducted  into  a  second  hall  considerably  smaller  than 
the  first,  and  having  less  variety  of  ornament,"  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  central  court  by  a  handsome  gateway  towards 
the  south ;  and,  towards  the  east,  was  connected  with  a  third 
hall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  palace.  This  chamber 
was  a  better-proportioned  room  than  most,  being  about  ninety 
feet  long  by  twenty-six  wide  j  it  ran  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  great  court,  with  which  it  communicated  by  two  gateways, 
and,  internally,  it  was  adorned  with  sculptures  of  a  more 
finished  and  elaborate  character  than  any  other  room  in  the 
building.!^  Behind  this  eastern  hall  was  another  opening  into 
it,  of  somewhat  greater  length,  but  only  twenty  feet  wide ;  and 
this  led  to  five  small  chambers,  which  here  bounded  the  palace. 
South  of  the  Great  Court  were,  again,  two  halls  communicating 
with  each  other ;  but  they  were  of  inferior  size  to  those  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  were  &r  less  richly  ornamented.  It  is 
conjectured  that  there  were  also  two  or  three  halls  on  the  west 
side  of  the  court  between  it  and  the  river ; '  but  of  this  there 
was  no  very  clear  evidence,  fmd  it  may  he  doubted  whether  the 
court  towards  the  west  was  not,  at  least  partially,  open  to 


tbe  winged  lions  whlcb  have  the  form 
of  a  man  down  to  the  tBniit.  (la-xaxd, 
MtinumatU,  Ist  Berles,  Fl.  12.) 

>  Lajard,  Hineeth  and  it*  lUmaint, 
rol.  L  p.  383  ;  UonvmenU,  1st  S«T<ea, 
p.  8. 

u  Xbla  ball  was  kbont  100  feet  long 
"tij  2B  broad.  All  tbe  slaba  except  one 
were  ornamented  with  colossal  eagle- 
beaded  figures  in  p^rs,  facing  one 
ftDOtbei,  and  separated  by  the  sacred 


1  Froat  the  upper  o 


northern  end 


%>t  this  ball  was  obtained  tbe  magnl- 
flcently  dressed  group,  figured  b;  Mr. 
Layard  in  the  1st  Series  of  his  Monv- 
mtnU,  PI.  G.  and  now  In  tbe  British 
Museum.  "AU  the  figures  in  tbe 
chamber,"  says  Mr.  Layu^,  "  are  co. 
loasaI,Bnd  are  remarkable  tor  the  careful 
finish  of  the  sculptures  and  elaboiHte 
nature  of  tbe  ornaments."  {Ninetekand 
ttt  Ranaim,  vol.  I.  p.  309.) 

1  Bee  the  jilan  uf  tlie  Nlmrud  ruins 
in  Hr.'  Lttysnl'e  Nineoeh  and  Ballon, 
opp.  p.  005. 
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the  river.  Almost  every  hall  had  one  or  two  Bmall  chambers 
attached  to  it,  which  were  most  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  halla, 
and  connected  with  them  by  large  doorways. 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  palace  of  Asshur-izir-pal. 
Its  great  halls,  so  narrow  for  their  length,  were  probably  roofed 
with  beams  stretching  across  them  from  side  to  Bide,  and  lighted 
by  small  louvrei  in  their  roofs  after  the  manner  described  in 
the  former  volume.^  Its  square  chambers  may  have  been 
domed,*  and  perhaps  were  not  lighted  at  all,  or  only  by 
lamps  and  torches.  They  were  generally  without  ornamenta- 
tion.* The  grand  halls,  on  the  contrary,  and  some  of  the 
narrower  chambers,  were  decorated  on  every  side,  first  with 
sculptures  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  then  with 
enamelled  bricks,  or  patterns  painted  in  fresco,  to  the  height, 
probably,  of  seven  or  eight  feet  more.  The  entire  height 
of  the  rooms  was  thus  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet. 

The  character  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  sculptures  has  been  suffi- 
ciently described  in  an  earlier  chapter.*  They  have  great 
spirit,  boldness,  and  force ;  occasionally  they  show  real  merit  in 
the  design ;  but  they  are  clumsy  in  the  drawing  and  somewhat 
coarse  in  the  execution.  What  chiefly  surprises  us  in  regard 
to  them  is  the  suddenness  with  which  the  art  they  manifest 
appears  to  have  sprung  up,  without  going  through  the  usual 
stages  of  rudeness  and  imperfection.  Setting  aside  one  muti- 
lated statue,  of  very  poor  execution,*  and  a  single  rock  tablet,^ 
we  have  no  specimens  remaining  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  more 


>  See  vol.  1.  p.  aM. 

■  Like  the  rooms  lu  ordinary  AsByri&ii 
honses.  (See  the  representatioDi  vol.  1. 
p.  322.) 

*  Their  walla  biul  the  usual  coveriiiK 
o(  alabaster  slabB,  but  these  slabs  were 
Inscribed  only,  and  not  sculptured. 

'  Vol.  I.  ch.  vi.  pp.  S44.  et  teg. 

*  A  mutilated  female  statue,  broUf^bt 
from  Ko;u>i]llc,  and  now  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Bridsli  Hnseum,  is  inscribed  wllti 
tbe  name  of  Asafaur-bil-kala,  son  of 
Tlelath-Plleser,  and  is  the  eHrlleat  A»- 
tyrian  sculpture  which  bM  been  bniuf{ht 

to  Europe.    The  figure  wants  the  head. 


the  two  arms  from  the  elbows,  and  the 
front  part  of  the  leet.  It  Is  fn  a  coarse 
stone,  and  appears  to  have  been  very 
rudely  carved.  The  als«  ia  a  tittle  ImIow 
that  of  life.  The  proportions  are  bad, 
tbe  length  of  the  bod;  between  the  arms 
and  the  legs  being  much  too  short. 
There  are  appearances  from  which  it  Is 
concluded  that  the  «tatne  bad  been 
made  to  subMrre  the  purposes  of  a 
tonntain. 

I  The  tablet  of  TIglath-Pileser  I.,  ot 
which  a  representation  has  been  already 
given  (supra,  p.  T9). 
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ancient  than  this  monarch.^  That  art  almost  seems  to  start 
in  Assyria,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  fall-grown. 
Asshut-izir-pal  had  undonbtedly  some  constructions  of  former 
monarchs  to  copy  from,  both  in  his  palatial  and  Id  his  sacred 
edifices;  the  old  palaces  and  temples  at  Kileh-Sherghat  must 
have  had  a  certain  grandeur;  and  in  his  architecture  this 
monarch  may  have  merely  amplified  and  improved  upon  the 
models  left  him  by  his  predecessors ;  but  bis  ornamentation,  so 
far  as  appears,  was  his  own.  The  mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat 
have  yielded  bricks  in  abundance,  but  not  a  single  fr^ment  of 
a  sculptured  slab."  We  cannot  prove  that  ornamental  bas- 
relie&  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  Asshnr-izir-pal ;  indeed 
the  rock  tablets  which  earlier  monarchs  set  up  were  sculptures 
of  this  character ;  but  to  Asshur-izir-pal  seemu  at  any  rate  to 
belong  the  merit  of  having  first  adopted  bas-reliefs  on  an 
extensive  scale  as  an  architectural  ornament,  and  of  having 
employed  them  so  as  to  represent  by  their  means  all  the  public 
life  of  the  monarch. 

The  other  arts  employed  by  this  king  in  the  adornment  of 
his  buildings  were  those  of  enamelling  bricks  and  painting  in 
&esco  upon  a  plaster.  Both  involve  considerable  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  colours,  and  the  former  especially  implies  much 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  several  very  delicate  pro- 
cesses." 

The  sculptures  of  Asshur-izii^pal,  besides  proving  directly 
the  high  condition  of  mimetic  art  in  Assyria  at  this  time, 
furnish  indirect  evidence  of  the  wonderful  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  various  important  manufactiu-es.  The  metallui^y 
which  produced  the  swords,  sword-sheaths,  da^ers,  earrings, 
necklaces,  armlets,  and  bracelets  of  this  period,"  must  have 
been  of  a  very  advanced  description.     The  coach-building  which 


■  Some  Blgnet«yl1nders  of  Au;Tiaii 
workmanship  may  be  eturliet.  But  tbelr 
date  id  uncertain. 

»  Layard.  NinoKh  and  ill  Remaiae, 
vol.11,  pp.  58-60;  NtneetK  and  Babylon, 
p.  5B1.  SmaU  bibi  of  basalt,  tritK™enls 
probably  of  an  obellsh,  a  rude  statue 
(see  vol.  1.  p.  339),  and  soma  portloo)  of 


a  winfied  bull,  are  all  the  works  of  art 
which  Kileh-Sbei^liatliu  yielded.  The 
Btatiie  Ib  later  than  the  Ume  ol  Auhur- 
Idr-pal. 

"■  See  vol.  i.  pp.  380  et  leq. 

■1  For  repreiHintatloai),  see  vol.  i.  pp. 
368,  we,  3Tl,and«S. 
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constructed  the  cliariotfl,  the  sftddlery  which  made  the  harness 
of  the  horses,  the  embroideiy  which  ornsmented  the  robes, ** 
must,  similarly,  have  been  of  a  superior  cliaracter.  The  evi^ 
dence  of  the  sculptures  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  t^t, 
in  the  time  of  Asshui-izir-pal,  the  Assyrians  were  already  a 
great  and  luxurious  people,  that  moat  of  the  useful  arts  not 
only  existed  among  them,  but  were  cultivated  to  a  high  pitch, 
and  that  in  dress,  furniture,  jewelry,  &c.,  they  were  not  very 
much  behind  the  moderns. 

Besides  the  magnificent  palace  which  he  built  at  Calah, 
Asshur-izir-pal  is  known  also  to  have  erected  a  certain  number 
of  temples.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  already 
described."  They  stood  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
Nimrud  platform,  and  consisted  of  two  ediflces,  one  exactly  at 
the  angle,  comprising  the  higher  tower  or  tiggurat,^*  which 
stood  out  as  a  sort  of  comer  buttress  from  the  great  mound,  and 
a  shrine  with  chambers  at  the  tower's  base ;  the  other,  a  little 
further  to  the  east,  consisting  of  a  shrine  and  chambers  without 
a  towei.  These  temples  were  richly  ornamented  both  within 
and  without ;  and  in  front  of  the  larger  one  was  an  erection 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  Assyrian  niooarchs,  either  during 
their  lifetime,  or  at  any  rate  after  their  decease,  received  divine 
honours  from  their  subjects.  On  a  plain  square  pedestal  about 
two  feet  in  height  was  raised  a  solid  block  of  limestone  cut  into 
the  shape  of  an  arched  frame,  and  within  this  frame  was  carved 
the  monarch  in  his  sacerdotal  dress,  and  with  the  sacred  collar 
round  his  neck,  while  the  five  principal  divine  emblems  were 
represented  above  his  head.'^  In  front  of  this  figure,  marking 
(apparently)  the  object  of  its  erection,'^  was  a  triangular  altar 

»  See  vol.  I.  pp.  306,  399;  and  com- 1  >'  Tbe  custom  of  pUcing  kh  sitae 
pue  Lafan],  Nineveh  and  lu  Aenuitni,  I  dlr«ct1;  in  front  of  ■  sculptnred  repie- 
vol.  11.  pp.  3S1  and  412-114.  ]  sentatlon  of  the  king  appeen  also  in 

U  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  310  et  wq.  '  one   at  the   bas-reliefs   of  Asahur-bani- 

n  Thin  tower,  however,  was  partly  pal,  where  there  Isanarched  (ramoverj 
the  work  ol  Asshur-lzir-pai's  bod  and  l  like  this  of  Aashur-izlr-pal,  apparentlj 
■uccesxor,  Sbalmaneser  II.  |  set  up  against  a  temple,  with  an  altar 

^  A  Bt«le  of  the  Kame  king,  cloaely  '  at  a  little  dbitance,  piaced  in  a  pathway 
tesamblingthin.hututamdeTcharacter.    leading   directly   to   the   royal   Image, 
has  been  recently  brought  to  England. ,  (See  vol.  1.  p.  319,  No.  V.) 
from  Kurkli,  near  DIarbekr,  and  added  ' 
to  the  National  Collection.  I 
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with  a  circular  top,  very  much  resembling  the  tripod  of  the 
Greeks.'  Here  we  may  presume  were  laid  the  offerings  with 
which  the  credulous  and  the 
servile  propitiated  the  new 
god,  —  many  a  gift,  not  im- 
probably, being  intercepted 
on  its  way  to  the  deity  of  the 
temple. 

Another  temple  built  by 
this  monarch  was  one  de- 
dicated to  Beltis  at  Nineveh. 
It  was  perhaps  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  this  edifice  that 
he  cut  "great  trees"  in  Ama- 
nus  and  elsewhere  during  his 
Syrian  expedition,  and  had 
them  conveyed  across  Meso- 
potamia to  Assyria.  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  these 
beams  were  carried,  not  to 

_,    ,    ,  ,  *       L        ■    ■  1    Slele  of  Autmr-lilr-pa],   -wUb    Altar   In   (Wnt 

Calah,  where  Asshur-izir-pal  (Simniii), 

usually  resided,  but  to  Nineveh. 

A  remarkable  work,  probably  erected  by  this  monarch,  and 
set  up  as  a  memorial  of  his  reign  at  the  same  city,  is  an  obelisk 
in  white  stone,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  On  this  monu* 
ment,  which  was  covered  on  all  its  four  sides  with  sculptures 
and  inscriptions,  now  neariy  obliterated,  Asshur-izir-pal  com- 
memorated  his  wars  and  hunting  exploits  in  various  countries. 
The  obelisk  is  a  monolith,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  broad  at  the  base.*  It  tapers  slightly,  and,  like 
the  Black  Obelisk  erected  by  this  monarch's  son,*  is  crowned 
at  the  summit  by  three  Bt«ps  or  gradines.  This  thoroughly 
Assyrian  ornamentation  *  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the 


>  Lajard,  Jftnevth  and  Bahyhn,  p. 
SSI. 

*  Two  feet,  that  to,  on  the  bro&der 
(■ce;  on  the  naxrower  ooe  the  width  to 
lew  than  U  loctiaB. 


■  See  vol.  i.  p.  S08,  where  thii  monn- 
ment  to  tepreaented. 

*  Var  Its  constaot  use  in  AjM;ri»  see 
vol.  1.  pp.  SSI,  279,  308,  309,  310,  312, 
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obelisk  was  not  derived  irom  Egypt,  where  the  pyrainidical 
apex  was  universally  used,  being  regarded  as  eaeential  to  this 
class  of  ornaments.'  If  we  must  seek  a  foreign  origin  for  the 
invention,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  in  the  pillars  (ai^JUw  or 
KiWff)  which  the  Phoenieiana  employed,  as  ornaments  or  me- 
morials, from  a  remote  antiquity,^  objects  possibly  seen  by  the 
monarch  who  took  tribute  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aradus,  Byblus, 
and  most  of  the  maritime  Syrian  citiesJ 

Another  most  important  work  of  this  great  monarch  was  the 
tunnel  and  canal  already  described  at  length,^  by  which  at  a 
vast  expenditure  of  money  and  labour  he  brought  the  water  of 
the  Greater  Zab  to  Calah.  Asshur-izir-pal  mentions  this  great 
work  as  his  in  his  annals ;  and  he  was  likewise  commemorated 
as  its  author  in  the  tablet  set  up  in  the  tunnel  by  Sennacherib, 
when,  two  centuries  later,  he  repaired  it  and  brought  it  once 
more  into  use. 

It  is  evident  that  Asshur-izir-pal,  though  he  adorned  and 
beautified  both  the  old  capital,  Asshur,  and  the  now  rising  city 
of  Nineveh,  regarded  the  town  of  Calah  with  more  favour  than 
any  other,  making  it  the  ordinary  residence  of  hb  court,  and 
bestowing  on  it  his  chief  care  and  attention.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Assyrian  dominion  had  by  this  time  spread  so  far  to 
the  north  that  the  situation  of  Asshur  (or  Kileh-Slierghat)  was 
no  longer  sufficiently  central  for  the  capital.  The  seat  of 
government  was  consequently  moved  forty  miles  further  up  the 


•  Amm.  Marc.  xvU.  4;  Pltn.  H.  N. 

*  See  Kenrick's  PAonicia,  p.  :66tand 
compare  Eupolemiis  in  PolyhlatoT's 
Pragmentt  {Fr.  Hat.  Or.  TOt.  ill.  p.  228), 
Henander  <Ft.  1),  and  Herodotu*  (II. 
«■) 

">  Fraffmenta  of  two  other  obelisks, 
one  certainly,  the  other  probably,  erected 
by  this  monaich,  were  discovered  at 
KoyunJIk  by  Mr.  Lottus,  and  are  also 
In  the  British  Mnseum.  One  was  in 
white  stone,  and  had  sculptures  on  one 
Bide  only,  being;  chiefly  covered  with 
an  inectlptioD  commemoratin);.  in  two 
colunins,  first,  certain  hunting  exploits 
in  Syria,  and  secondly,  the  rep«irs  ot 


the  city  ot  Aaahnr.  This  liad  two  gr^ 
dines  at  the  top,  and  was  two  feet  wide 
on  its  broader,  and  sixteen  Inches  on 
its  narrower  [ace.  The  other  olielisk 
was  in  black  basalt,  and  bad  sculptures 
on  every  side,  representing  the  king 
receiving  tribute-beareis.  It  must  liave 
been  larfpr  than  any  other  work  ol  Ihla 
kind  which  lias  been  found  in  Assyria; 
for  its  width  at  top  was  two  feet  eight 
Inches  on  the  brMlder,  and  nearly  two 
feet  on  the  narrower  face,  ivhtth  would 
imply  a  height  of  from  Hlteen  to  twenty 
feet.  It  I B  uncertain  whether  this  obelisk 
terminated  In  gradlnes. 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  1164  et  teq. 
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river.  At  the  same  time  it  was  transferred  from  the  west  bank 
to  the  east,  and  placed  in  the  fertile  region  of  AdiabSn^,^  near 
the  junction  of  the  Greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris.  Here,  in  a 
BtroDg  and  healthy  portion,  on  a  low  spnr  from  the  Jebel 
Maklub,  protected  on  either  side  by  a  deep  river,  the  new 
capital  grew  to  greatness.  Palace  after  palace  rose  on  its  lofty 
platform,  rich  with  carved  woodwork,  gilding,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  enamel,  each  aiming  to  outshine  its  predecessors ; 
while  stone  lions,  sphinxes,  obelisks,  shrines,  and  temple-towers 
embellished  the  scene,  breaking  its  monotonous  sameness  by 
variety.  The  lofty  ziggurat  attached  to  the  temple  of  Nin  or 
Hercules,  dominating  over  the  whole,  gave  unity  to  the  vast 
mass  of  palatial  and  sacred  edifices.  The  Tigris,  skirting  the 
entire  western  base  of  the  mound,  glassed  the  whole  in  its  waves, 
and,  doubling  the  apparent  height,  rendered  less  observable  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  architecture.  When  the  setting  sun 
lighted  up  the  view  with  the  gorgeous  hues  seen  only  under  an 
eastern  sky,  Calah  must  have  seemed  to  the  traveller  who  beheld 
it  for  the  first  time  like  a  vision  from  fairy-land. 

After  reigning  gloriously  for  twenty-five  years,  from  b.c.  888 
to  B.C.  858,  this  great  prince  —  "  the  conqueror "  (as  he  styles 
himself),  "from  the  upper  passage  of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and 
the  Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced  under  his  authority  all  countries 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same  "  ^^  — 
died,  probably  at  no  very  advanced  age,"  and  left  his  throne  to 
his  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser  II.,  the  son  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  who  may  prob- 
ably have  been  trained  to  arms  under  his  Either,  seems  to  have 
inherited  to  the  full  his  military  spirit,  and  to  have  warred  with 
at  least  as  much  success  gainst  his  neighbours.  His  reign  was 
extended  to  the  unusual  length  of  thirty-five  years,'*  during 


*  AdlsMntf  la  properly  tbe  coDntry 
ietiDMn  the  Upper  and  Loirer  Zab,  but 
It  la  sot  Dnusnal  to  extend  the  term  to 
tbe  whole  Zab  region. 

>■  Bee  Mr.  I^yard'a  Ninemh  and 
BOiylon,  p.  361. 

"  Aa  his  father  reigned  only  rix,  and 
his  gnwdfatlier  only  twenty  years,  A»- 


Hhur-lElr-pat  Is  not  likely  to  hare  been 
much  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-flve 
yean  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 

'>  No  other  AaayrlaD  king  except  Aa- 
Bhur-banl-pal  is  known  to  have  reigned 
BO  long.  Tbe  nearest  approach  to  a 
reign  of  this  length  ainoog  the  earlier 
monarcbs  is  made  by  Vul-lnah  JU.,  Sbal- 
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which  time  he  conducted  in  person  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
inilitaiy  expeditions,  besides  entrusting  three  or  four  others  to  a 
favourite  general.  It  would  be  a  wearisome  task  to  follow  out 
in  detail  these  numerous  and  generally  uninteresting  campaigns, 
where  invasion,  battle.  Bight,  siege,  submission,  and  triumphant 
return  succeeded  one  another  with  monotonous  uniformity. 
The  style  of  the  court  historians  of  Assyria  does  not  improve 
as  time  goes  on.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  dry  and  common- 
place than  the  historical  literature  of  this  period,^  which  re- 
calls the  early  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  this  department,"  and 
exhibits  a  decided  inferiority  to  the  compositions  of  Stowe  and 
Holinshed.  The  historiographer  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,'  between 
two  and  three  centuries  earlier,  is  much  superior,  aa  a  writer,  to 
those  of  the  period  to  which  we  are  come,  who  eschew  all  graces 
of  style,  contenting  themselves  with  the  curtest  and  driest  of 
phrases,  and  with  sentences  modelled  on  a  single  unvarying 
type. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  fallowing  in  the  direct  track  of  the 
annalist  whom  Shalmaneser  employed  to  record  his  exploits, 
and  proceeding  to  analyse  his  account  of  the  twenty-seven 
campaigns  belonging  to  this  r^ign,  I  shall  simply  present  the 
reader  with  the  general  result  in  a  few  words,  and  then  draw 
his  special  attention  to  a  few  of  the  expeditions  which  are  of 
more  than  common  importance. 


maneaer'a  gTsadsob,  wbo  relltng  39  jean. 
At  Babylon,  Nebuchaduecxar  xeigaa  43 
years;  l)ut  do  other  monarch  In  Pto- 
lemy's llat  mnch  eiceeda  20  yean. 

u  Take,  foT  instance,  the  following 
passage  rmm  the  Annala  of  Asshur-lEir- 
pal:- 

"  On  the  slith  day  of  the  montli  Bu 
from  the  city  Tahiti  T  departed.  By  the 
side  of  tbe  river  Kliarmesh  I  marched. 
In  Che  city  Hagarisi  I  halted.  From  Che 
cltyHagarisi  I  departed.  At  the  banks 
of  the  river  Khabout  I  arrived.  In  the 
city  Bhadikanni  I  haiCed.  The  tribnte 
of  the  etty  Shadikanni  I  received  — 
silver,  gold,  iron,  bars  of  copper,  sheep, 
and  goals.  From  the  city  Shadikanni 
I  departed.  In  the  city  Katni  I  halted," 


Or  the  following  from  the  Annals  of 
Shalmaneser  II.,  which  li  a  very  ordt- 

"  In  my  SBCh  year  I  crosssd  the  Ea- 
phrates  through  deep  water.  I  received 
the  tribute  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Khattl. 
I  passed  over  Mount  Khamana,  and 
went  down  to  the  townii  of  Katl  of 
Cawln.  I  attacked  and  captured  TImnr, 
hla  stronghold.  I  slew  his  fighting  men 
and  carried  away  hi*  spoil,  I  overthrew, 
beat  to  pieces,  and  consumed  with  flro 
towns  without  number.  On  my  return 
I  chose  Mnm,  a  stronghold  of  Araml, 
tbe  son  of  Aaballal,  to  be  one  of  my 
bontiar  dtlM." 

n  See  the  author's  lirrodotui,  vol.  L 
p.  IIT,  iiot«  *,  2nd  edition. 

1  See  above,  pp.  83-72, 
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It  appears,  then,  that  Shalmaiieser,  during  the  first  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  reign,  led  in  person  twenty-three  expeditions 
into  the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  attacking  in  the  course  of 
these  inroads,  besides  petty  tribes,  the  following  nations  and 
countries :  —  Babylonia,  Chaldsea,  Media,  the  Zimri,  Armenia, 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  the  country  about  the  head-streams  of  the 
Tigris,  the  Hittites,  the  Patena,  the  Tibareni,  the  Hamathites, 
and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus.  He  took  tribute  during  the 
same  time  from  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Bybliis, 
from  the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  from  the  people  of  Muzr,  from  the 
Bartsu  or  Partsu,  who  are  almost  certainly  the  Persians,  and 
from  the  Israelites.  He  thus  traversed  in  person  the  entire 
country  between  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south  and  Mount 
Niphates  upon  the  north,  and  between  the  Zagros  range  (or 
perhaps  the  Persian  desert)  eastward,  and,  westward,  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Over  the  whole  of  this  region  he  made 
his  power  felt,  and  even  beyond  it  the  nations  feared  him  and 
gladly  placed  themselves  under  big  protection.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  becoming  less  fit  for  war- 
like toils,  he  seems  in  general  to  have  deputed  the  command 
of  his  armies  to  a  subject  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  a 
noble  named  Dayaii-Asshur.  This  chief,  who  held  an  important 
office  as  early  as  Shalmaneser's  fifth  year,'  was  in  his  twenty- 
seventh,  twenty-eighth,  thirtieth,  and  thirty-first  employed  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  sent  out,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army 
of  Assyria,  to  conduct  campaigns  ugainst  the  Armenians,  against 
the  revolted  Patena,  and  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  modem 
Kurdistan.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  king  himself  took  any 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  tliese  years.  In  the  native  record  the 
first  and  third  persons  are  continually  interchanged,^  some  of 


*  In  the  flfth  jear  of  BhalmaneseT, 
Dayao-AsshuT  was  Eponyrn,  &s  appears 
both  (rom  the  Assyrian  Canon  and  the 
Inscription  on  the  Black  Obelisk.  The 
fourth  place  alter  the  king  was  at  this 
time  ordinarily  held  by  an  officer  called 
the  Tukul,  probably  the  Vlilar,  or 
Prifne  Minister. 

*  The  subjoined  passage  will  show  the 
curious  iDtermlsture  of  penons;  — 


"  In  my  30th  year,  while  I  was  wait- 
ing In  Calah,  I  »eiit  out  in  haste  Dayan- 
Asshur,  the  general-ln-chie(  of  my  whole 
army,  at  the  head  of  my  army.  He 
crossed  the  Zab,  and  arrived  among  the 
towns  o[  Hupuska.  /  received  the 
tribute  at  Datan,  llie  Hupuskan.  I  de- 
parted (rom  the  townn  of  the  Hupun- 
kans.  He  arrived  at  the  towns  of  Mag- 
dubl.    the    Madakblrlan.      I   received 
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the  actioua  related  being  ascribed  to  the  monarch  and  others 
to  the  general;  bnt  on  the  whole  the  impression  left  by  the 
narrative  is  that  the  king,  in  the  spirit  of  a  well-known  legal 
maxim,*  assumea  as  his  own  the  acts  which  he  has  accomplished 
through  his  repieseDtative.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  however, 
Shalmaneser  seems  to  have  led  an  expedition  in  person  into 
Khirki  (the  Niphates  country),  where  he  "  overturned,  beat  to 
pieces,  and  consumed  with  fire  the  towns,  swept  the  country 
with  his  troops,  and  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  the  fear  of 
his  presence." 

The  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  which  have  the  greatest  in- 
terest  are  thbse  of  his  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
eighteenth,  and  twenty-first  years.  Two  of  these  were  directed 
against  Babylonia,  three  against  Ben-hadad  of  Damascus,  and 
two  against  Khazail  (Hazael)  of  Damascus. 

In  his  eighth  year  Shalmaneser  took  advant^e  of  a  civil  war 
in  Babylonia  between  King  Merodach-sum-adin  and  a  younger 
brother,  Merodach-bel-nsati  (?),  whose  power  was  about  evenly 
balanced,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  under 
pretence  of  helping  the  legitimate  monarch,  to  make  himself 
master  of  several  towns.  In  the  following  year  he  was  still 
more  fortunate  Having  engaged,  defeated,  and  slain  the  pre- 
tender to  the  Babylonian  crown,  he  marched  on  to  Babylon 
itself,  where  he  was  probably  welcomed  as  a  deliverer,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  into  Chaldsea,  or  the  tract  upon  the  coast, 
which  was  at  this  time  independent  of  Babylon,  and  forced  its 
kings  to  become  his  tributaries.  "  The  power  of  his  army,"  he 
tells  us,  "  struck  terror  as  far  as  the  sea." 

The  wars  of  Shalmaneser  in  Southern  Syria  commenced  ae 
early  as  his  ninth  year.  He  had  succeeded  to  a  dominion  in 
Northern  Syria  which  extended  over  the  Patena,  and  probably 
over  most  of  the  northern  Hittitea;'  and  this  made  his  territo- 
ries conterminous  with  those  of  the  Phcenicians,  the  Hamathites, 


tribute.  Rt  departed  fTOm  the  towns  of 
tlie  Madakhirians,  and  aiTivi>(l  anionfc 
tlietownsof  Udaki  theMannlan.  Udaki 
Had  to  nave  hia  life.    /  punued  him," 


*  "Quod lacitperaliuni.facit  perse." 

*  Sangm,  king  of  CorchemiBti,  and 
Liibarna,  king  of  the  Patena,  liad  aub- 
mitted  to    AaaliiiT-izir-pal.    Supra,    p. 
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the  southern  Hittitea,  and  perhaps  the  Syrians  of  Damascus.* 
At  anj  rate  the  last-named  people  felt  themselves  tlireatened 
by  the  growing  power  on  or  near  their  borders,  and,  convinced 
that  they  would  soon  be  attacked,  prepared  for  resistance  by 
enterJDg  into  a  close  league  with  their  neighbours.  The  king 
of  Damascus,  who  was  the  great  Beo-hadad,  Tsakhulena,  king 
of  Hamath,  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  the  kings  of  the  southern 
Hittites,  those  of  the  Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast,  and  others, 
formed  an  alliance,  and,  uniting  their  forceB,^  went  out  boldly 
to  meet  Shahnaneser,  offering  him  battle.  Despite,  however,  of 
this  confidence,  or  perhaps  in  coDBequence  of  it,  the  allies 
suffered  a  defeat.  Twenty  tliousand  men  fell  in  the  battle. 
Many  chariots  and  much  of  the  material  of  war  were  captured 
by  the  Assyrians.  But  still  no  conquest  was  effected,  Shalma- 
neser  does  not  assert  that  he  either  received  submission  or 
imposed  a  tribute ;  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
renew  the  war  for  five  years  seems  to  show  that  the  resistance 
which  he  had  encountered  made  him  hesitate  about  continuing 
the  straggle. 

Five  years,  however,  having  elapsed,  and  the  power  of  Assyria 
being  increased  by  her  successes  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,* 
Shalmaneaer,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  advanced  a 
second  time  against  Hamath  and  the  southern  Hittites.  Enter- 
ing their  territories  unexpectedly,  he  was  at  first  unopposed, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  a  large  number  of  their  towns.  But 
the  troops  of  Ben-hadad  soon  appeared  in  the  field.  Phoenicia, 
apparently,  stood  aloof,  and  Hamath  was  occupied  with  her  own 
difficulties;  but  Ben-hadad,  having  joined  the  Hittites,  ^ain 
gave  Shalmaneser  battle ;  and  though  that  monarch,  as  usual, 
claims  the  victory,  it  is  evident  that  he  gained  no  important 
advantage  by  his  success.    He  had  once  more  to  return  to  his 

■  Thla  is  doubtful.  The  lotithem  1 1200  chariots.  Adonl-biutl  otvSlziins 
Hittites  may  have  entirely  separated  30.000  men  and  30  chariots,  Ahab  at 
the  Damascus  territory  from  that  now  Jezreel  10.000  men  aod  2000  chariots, 
possessed  by  Assyria.  Tsakhulena  of  Hamath  10,000  men  and 

T  The  allied  force  is  estimated  by  the   TOO  chariots,  and   the   klnfc   of   Eftypt 
Assyrian    monarch    at   3M0    chariots,    1000  men.    The  camels  were  furnished 
lODD  camel*,  and  77,900  men.    Of  these   by  Gindlbaa  (Djendlb)  the  Arabian. 
BcD-hadail  lunilsbeid   20,000   men   and'       ■  See  above,  p,  102. 
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own  land  without  having  extended  hia  sway,  and  this  time  (as 
it  wonld  seem)  without  even  any  trophies  of  conquest. 

Three  years  later,  he  made  another  desperate  effort.  Collect- 
ing his  people  "  in  multitudes  that  were  not  to  be  counted,"  he 
crossed  the  Euphrates  with  ahove  a  hundred  thousand  men.^ 
Marching  southwards,  he  soon  encountered  a  large  army  of  the 
allies,  Damascenes,  Uamathitea,  Hittites,  and  perhaps  Phte- 
nicians,'  the  iirst-named  still  commanded  by  the  undaunted 
Ben-hadad.  This  time  the  success  of  the  Assyrians  is  beyond 
dispute.  Not  only  were  the  allies  put  to  flight,  not  only  did 
they  lose  most  of  their  chariots  and  implements  of  war,  but 
they  appear  to  have  lost  hope,  and,  formally  or  tacitly,  to  have 
forthwith  dissolved  their  confederacy.  The  Hittites  and  Hama- 
thites  probably  submitted  to  the  conqueror;  the  Phcenicians 
withdrew  to  their  own  towns,  and  Damascus  was  left  without 
allies,  to  defend  herself  as  she  best  might,  when  the  tide  of 
conquest  should  once  more  flow  in  this  direction. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  flow  of  the  tide  came.  Shalmaneser, 
once  more  advancing  southward,  found  the  Syrians  of  Damascus 
strongly  posted  iu  the  fastnesses  of  the  Anti-Ijcbanon,  Since 
bis  last  invasion  they  had  changed  their  ruler.  The  brave  and 
experienced  Ben-hadad  had  perished  by  the  treachery  of  an 
ambitious  snbject,^  and  his  assassin,  the  infamous  Hazael,  held 
the  throne.  Left  to  his  own  resources  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  league,  this  monarch  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  iu 
order  to  repel  the  attack  which  he  knew  was  impending.  He 
had  collected  a  very  large  army,  including  above  eleven  hundred 
chariots,  and,  determined  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  had  care- 
fully taken  up  a  very  strong  position  iu  the  mountain  range 


1  He  estimates  bis  troopH  Ht  102,000. 
{Black-OMUk  Imeription,  p,  423.) 

1  The  Hlttltea  and  the  PbtEniclaiiB 
•re  probably  both  incloded  In  the 
"twelvB  Kines  from  thi     '  '  "' 


884;  Cotton,  In  Smith's  BMiail  Die 
ttonary,  ad.  voc.  Brniiadad),  because  it 
Is  thought  that  otherwise  Elisha  would 
be  involved  In  his  crime.  But  ElLsha 
suggested  munler  to  Hazael  by 


Dpper  and  Lower  Seas,"  who  are  said  to  I  teliinf;  him  that  he  would  be  king  than 
have  joined  Ben-hadad  on  this  occasion.  I  Samuel  suggHSted  a  aiinllar  crime  to 
llaicriplbm,  I.  s.  c.)  David   hy  actually   anointiu):   him   aa 

*  See2  Kings  viil.  IS.  Attempts  have   king  (1  Bam.  xvl.  1-Vt).    Hazael  might 
been  made  to  rlearHezatil  at  this  murder   have  acted  as  David  did. 
(Calmet,  Commenlaire  lilUrat,  vol.  ii.  p. ' 
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which  separated  his  territory  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Hamath,  or  valley  of  Coele-Syria.  Here  he  was  attacked  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  16,000 
of  his  ttoops,  1121  of  his  chariots,  a  quantity  of  his  war  material, 
and  his  camp.  This  blow  apparently  prostrated  him;  and 
when,  three  years  later,  Shalmaneser  invaded  hia  territory, 
Hazael  brought  no  army  into  the  field,  but  let  his  towns,  one 
after  another,  be  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Assyrian.* 

It  was  probably  upon  this  last  occasion,  when  the  spiiit  of 
Damascus  was  cowed,  and  the  Phtenician  cities,  trembling  at 
the  thought  of  their  own  rashness  in  having  assisted  Hazael  and 


Beii-hadad,  hastened  to  make  their  submission  and  to  resume 
the  rank  of  Assyrian  tributaries,  that  the  sovereign  of  another 
Syrian  country,  taking  warning  from  the  fate  of  his  neighbours, 
determined  to  anticipate  the  subjection  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to  place  himself  under 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  Jehu,  "  son  of  Omri,"  aa  he  is  termed  in 
the  Inscription  —  i.e.  successor  and  supposed  descendant  of  the 
great  Omri  who  built  Samaria^ — sent  as  tribute  to  Shalmaneser 


*  Irua-iption,  p.  424.  The  ezpresaton 
used  ii,  "  I  vent  to  the  towna  of  Hazaul 
of  Daniaaciis,  and  took  part  of  life  pro- 
vlaloiu."  Immediately  attervranls  ive 
rnd,  "I  received  tlie  tributes  □(  Tyre, 
SIdon,  and  Byblus." 

■  Samaria  wan  known  to  the  Assyrian 


monarchs  of  this  period  aa  Beth-Khiimri 
—  "  tlie  house  or  city  of  Oinri  "  —  a  form 
of  name  with  which  they  wpre  familiar, 
and  one  whicli  Implied  the  existence  at 
Bume  previous  time  of  a  great  kin);. 
Omri,  the  founder.  Jehu,  in  liis  dcnl- 
Ings  with  the  Assyrians,  seems  to  h;ive 
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a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  bullion,  together  with  a  number 
of  manufactured  articles  in  the  more  precious  of  the  two  metals. 
In  the  sculptures  which  represent  the  Israelitish  ambassadors 
presenting  this  tribute  to  the  great  king,^  these  articles  appear 
carried  in  the  hands,  or  on  the  shoulders,  of  the  envoys,  but 
they  are  in  general  too  indistinctly  traced  for  us  to  pronounce 
with  any  confidence  upon  their  character. 

Shalmaneser  had  the  same  taste  as  bis  father  for  architecture 
and  the  other  arte.  He  completed  the  ziggurat  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Nin  at  Calah,  whiuh  his  father  had  left  unfinished, 
and  not  content  with  the  palace  of  that  monarch,  built  for  him- 
self a  new  and  (probably)  more  magnificent  residence  on  the 
same  lofty  platform,  at  the  distance  of  about  150  yardsJ  This 
edifice  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  so  ruined  a  condition, 
through  the  violence  which  it  had  suffered,  apparently  at  the 
hands  of  Esarhaddon,^  that  it  was  impossible  either  to  trace  its 
plan  or  to  form  a  very  clear  notion  of  its  ornamentation.*  Two 
gigantic  winged  bulls,  partly  destroyed,  served  to  show  that  the 
grand  portals  of  the  chambers  were  similar  in  character  and 
design  to  those  of  the  earlier  monarch,  while  from  a  number  of 
sculptured  fragments  it  was  sufGciently  plain  that  the  walls  had 
been  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  style  used  in  Assliur-iar- 
pal'a  edifice.  The  only  difference  observable  was  in  the  size 
and  subjects  of  the  sculptures,  which  seemed  to  have  been  on  a 
grander  scale  and  more  generally  mythological  than  those  of 
the  North-West  palace.'* 

The  monument  of  Shalmaneser  which  has  attracted  most 
attention  in  this  country  is  an  obelisk  in  black  marble,  similar 
in  shape  and  general  arrangement  to  that   of  Asshur-izir-pal, 


rpprpnented  himself  to  ttinm  ea  this 
innii'ii  "Bon"  or  "descendant,"  It  Is 
possible   tiwX   his  representation   may 

a  de- 

.  the 
mother's  nlde. 

6  Besides  the  representation  fjlven 
above,  the  woodcut  on  pa([e  502  of  vol.  I. 
belonfts  to  this  series.  It  repreatnts  the 
chief  amhassailor  of  the  Israelites  proH- 
tiatlnKhlmselt  before  the  Assyrian  king. 

'  Tliis  is  commonlv  known  as  the 


"Central  Palace"ot  the  Nlmtnd  plat- 
form. It  was  discovered  hy  Mr.  I^yard 
on  his  first  expedition.  (See  JVinnwA 
and  its  Remain*,  vol.  1.  pp.  344-31T.) 

*  It  win  be  hereafter  seen  that  Esar- 
liaddon's  palace  at  Nimrud  —  called  by 
Mr.  Layard  the  South-West  edifice— was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  materials 
taken  from  the  earlier  buildings  In  Its 
nelghboiiThood. 

>  Layard.  Xiiieveh  and  Babj/lon,  p.  6S6. 

u  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  and  note. 
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already  described,  but  of  a  haadsomer  and  better  material. 
This  work  of  art  was  discovered  in  a  prostrate  position  under 
the  d4hri»  which  covered  up  Shahnaneser's  palace.  It  contained 
bas-reliefs  in  twenty  compartmeuts,  five  on  each  of  its  four 
sides;  the  space  above,  between,  and  below  them  being  covered 
witb  cuneiform  \vritiiig,  sharply  inscribed  in  a  minute  character. 
The  whole  was  in  most  excellent  preservation.'  The  bas-reliefs 
represent  the  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  vizier  and  other 
chief  officers,  receiving  the  tribute  of  five  nations,  whose  envoys 
are  ushered  into  the  royal  presence  by  officers  of  the  court,  and 
prostrate  themselves  at  the  Great  King's  feet  ere  they  present 
their  ofTerings.  The  gifts  brought  are,  in  part,  objects  carried 
in  the  hand — gold,  silver,  copper  in  bars  and  cubes,  goblets, 
elephants'  tusks,  tissues,  and  the  like  —  in  part,  animals,  such  aa 
horses,  camels,  monkeys  and  baboons  of  different  kinds,  stags, 
lions,  wild  bulls,  antelopes,  and — strangest  of  all — the  rhinoceros 
and  the  elephant.  One  of  the  nations,  as  already  mentioned,^  is 
that  of  the  Israelites.  The  others  are,  first,  the  people  of  Kir- 
zan,  a  country  bordering  on  Armenia,*  who  present  gold,  silver, 
copper,  horses,  and  camels,  and  fill  the  four  highest  compart- 
ments *  with  a  train  of  nine  envoys ;  secondly,  the  Muzri,  or 
people  of  Muzr,  a  country  nearly  in  the  same  quarter,*  who  are 


1  For  a  repreaeiitatioD  of  this  obelisk 
see  vol.  I.  p.  S66.  It  Is  od  b  someirhst 
smaller  scale  than  that  ot  Asahur-izfr- 
pal,  beInK  only  about  seven  feet  high, 
whereas  that  Is  more  than  twelve,  and 
twenty-two  inches  wide  on  the  ^load 
face,  whereas  that  is  two  leet.  Its  pro- 
portions make  it  more  soliil-Iooittnf; 
and  less  taper  than  tbe  earlier  monu- 

3  See  above,  p.  IDS. 

*  Kirzan  seetns  (o  be  the  country  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Mipbates, 
between  the  Bitlis  and  Myafarekin 
rivers.  It  retains  its  name  almost  un- 
changed tothepresentilay.  (SeeLayard, 
Siatneh  and  Babylon,  p.  3T,  where  it  Is 
called  "  the  district  of  Rheizaii."} 

<  To  read  the  Hculpturea  of  an  As- 
syrian obeliafa,  we  must  begin  at  the  top 
with  the  four  topmost  compartmeDts, 
irhlch  we  moat  take  In  the  otdet  ol 


their  occurrence.  We  must  then  de- 
aCKUd  to  the  second  line  of  compart- 
ments, then  lo  the  third,  and  so  on, 
readinK  them  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
Black  Obelisk  tbe  Sve  lines  ot  compart- 
ments correspond  exactly  to  the  five 
nations,  except  in  a  single  instance. 
The  fij^res  in  the  bottom  compartment 
ol  the  first  side  seem  not  to  belong  to 
the  fifth  nation,  nor  (apparently)  to  the 
fourth,  but  either  to  the  first  or  second. 
The  envoys  ot  the  fifth  nation  are  intro- 
duced hy  Assyrian  officers  In  the  bottom 
compartment  ot  the  »ea>nd  side. 

»  Muir  is  north-western  Kurdistan, 
especially  the  dlatrict  about  Rowandlz 
and  Amadlyeh.  Blt-Sarglna  (Ehorsa- 
bad)  Is  always  said  to  be  "  at  the  toot 
ot  the  mountains  ot  Muir."  The  Muzri 
must  have  traded  with  India,  probably 
by  the  line  ot  the  Caspian  and  the  Ozus 
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represented  in  the  four  central  compartments,  witli  six  envoys 
conducting  various  wild  animals ;  thirdly,  the  Tsukhi,  or  Shu- 
hites,  from  the  Euphrates,  to  whom  helong  the  four  compart- 
ments below  the  Muzri,  which  are  filled  by  a  train  of  thirteen 
envoys,  bringing  two  lions,  a  stag,  and  various  precious  articles, 
among  which  bars  of  metal,  elephants'  tusks,  and  shawls  or 
tissues,  are  conspicuous ;  and  lastly,  the  Patena,  from  the  Oron- 
tes,  who  fill  three  of  the  lowest  compartments  with  a  train  of 
twelve  envoys  hearing  gifts  like  those  of  the  Israelites. 

Besides  this  interesting  monument,  there  are  very  few  remains 
of  art  which  can  be  ascribed  to  Shalmaneser's  time  with  any 
confidence.'  The  sculptures  found  on  the  site  of  his  palace ' 
belonged  to  a  later  monarch,'  who  restored  and  embellished  it. 
His  own  bas-reliefs  were  torn  from  their  places  by  Esarhaddon, 
and  by  him  defaced  and  used  as  materiitls  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  palace.  We  ate  thus  left  almost  without  materials  for 
judging  of  the  progress  made  by  art  during  Shalmaneser's  reign. 
Architecture,  it  may  he  conjectured,  was  modified  to  a  certain 
extent,  precious  woods  being  employed  more  frequently  and 
more  largely  than  before ;  a  fact  of  which  we  seem  to  have  an 
indication  in  the  frequent  expeditions  made  by  Shalmaneser 
into  Syria,  for  the  single  purpose  of  cutting  timber  in  its  forests.* 
Sculpture,  to  judge  from  the  obelisk,  made  no  advance.  The 
same  formality,  the  same  heaviness  of  outline,  the  same  rigid 
adherence  to  the  profile  in  all  representations  both  of  man  and 
beast,  characterise  the  reliefs  of  both  reigns  equally,  so  far  as 
we  have  any  means  of  judging.         , 

Slialmaneser  seems  to  have  held  his  court  ordinarily  at  Calah, 
where  he  built  his  palace  and  set  up  his  obelisk;  but  sometimes 
he  would  reside  for  a  time  at  Nineveh  ot  at  Asshur.*     He  does 


■  A  stele  ot  tbis  monarch,  cloaelj 
TesemhllDK  tliose  of  bia  lather  alreadj 
mentioned  (Bupra.  p.  96),  waa  brought 
troni  Eurkh  In  1863,  and  1b  now  in  tlie 
Brilish  Museum.  It  la  not  Inferior  to 
the  similar  works  ot  Asshur-icir-pal ; 
but  It  shows  no  advance  upon  them. 

'  This  was  Tiglath-Pileser  II,.  the 
monarch  of  that  name  mentioned  in 
Scripture.    (Sea  below,  p.  139.) 


*  Shalmaneser  made  expeditions  for 
this  sole  purpose  in  his  flrst,  his  seven- 
t«eDth,  and  his  nineteenth  years.  (Sea 
Intcripllon,  pp.  *22-434.) 

■  S«e  Shalmaneser's  account  of  his 
proceedings  during  hla  flttli  am!  twenty- 
slsth  years.  (Irueription,  pp.  432  and 
42S.) 
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not  appear  to  have  built  any  important  edifice  at  either  of  these 
two  cities,  but  at  the  latter  be  left  a  monument  which  possesses 
some  interest.  This  is  the  stone  statue,  now  in  a  mutilated 
condition,  representing  a  king  seated,  which  was  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  and  of  which  some  notice  was 
taken  in  the  former  volume.^"  Its  proportions  are  better  than 
those  of  the  small  statue  of  the  monarch's  father,  standing  ia 
his  sacrificial  dress,  which  was  found  at  Hmrud ;  ^i  and  it  is 
superior  to  that  work  of  art,  in  being  of  the  size  of  life ;  but 
either  its  execution  was  originally  very  rude,  or  it  must  have 
ziuffered  grievously  by  exposure,  for  it  is  now  wholly  roi^h  and 
unpolished. 

The  later  years  of  Shalmaneser  appear  to  have  been  troubled 
by  a  dangerous  rebellion."  The  infirmities  of  age  were  proba- 
bly creeping  upon  him.  He  had  ceased  to  go  out  with  his 
armies  ;  and  had  handed  over  a  portion  of  hi»  authority  to  the 
favourite  general  who  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  his 
forces  year  after  year.^  The  favour  thus  shown  may  have  pro- 
voked jealousy  and  even  alarm.  It  may  have  been  thought 
that  the  legitimate  successor  was  imperilled  by  the  exaltation 
of  a  subject  whose  position  would  enable  him  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  troops,  and  who  might  be  expected,  on  the  death 
of  his  patron,  to  make  an  effort  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head.  Fears  of  this  kind  may  very  probably  have  so  worked  on 
the  mind  of  the  heir  apparent  as  to  determine  him  not  to  await 
his  father's  demise,  but  rather  to  rai:ie  the  standard  of  revolt 
during  his  lifetime,  and  to  endeavour,  by  an  unexpected  coup- 
de'tnain,  to  anticipate  and  ruin  his  rival.  Or,  poasibly,  Asshur- 
danin-pal,  the  eldest  son  of  Shalmaneser,  like  too  many  royal 
youths,  may  have  been  impatient  of  the  long  life  of  his  father, 
and  have  conceived  the  guilty  desire,  with  which  our  fourth 
Henry  is  said  to  have  taxed  his  first-bom,  a  "  hunger  for  the 


»  See  TOl.  I.  p.  339.  I  setnpbr  ShamBa-Viiin.,8lial>nancser'a 

11  BepreientaUoiiBottheaetvostatueA   Bon  and  succeBsor.    This  liiscHption  haa 

are  given  on  pagM  839  and  340  o(  the  |  been  translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawllneon, 

first  volume.  and  will  be  f.jund  in  the  Joxtiuit  of  the 

w  Tlie  main  features  of  this  rebellion    Aiiudc  Socuty,  vol.  xvl„  Annual  Report, 

are  given  In  an  imMrlptioD  on  a  stele  1  pp.  zll.  et  teq.  i  Supra,  p.  101. 
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empty  chair,"  of  which  the  ^ed  monarch^  still  held  possession. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  that  urged 
him  on,  it  is  certain  that  Asshur-danin-pal  rebelled  against  his 
sire's  authority,  and,  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  succeeded 
in  carrying  with  him  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  At  Asshur, 
the  old  metropolis,  which  may  have  hoped  to  lure  back  the 
Court  by  it*  subservience,  at  Arbela  in  the  Zab  region,  at  Amidi  - 
on  the  Upper  Tigris,  at  Tel-Apni  near  the  site  of  Orfa,  and  at 
more  than  twenty  other  fortified  places,  Asshur-danin-pal  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  for  their 
sovereign.  Shalmaneser  must  have  felt  himself  in  imminent 
peril  of  losing  his  crown.  Under  these  circumstances  he  called 
to  his  assistance  hia  second  son  Shamas-Vul,  and  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  such  of  his  troops  as  remained  firm  to  their 
allegiance,  invested  him  with  full  power  to  act  as  he  thought 
best  in  the  existing  emergenci'.  Shamaa-Vul  at  once  took  the 
field,  attacked  and  reduced  the  rebellious  cities  one  after  an- 
other, and  in  a  little  time  completely  crushed  the  revolt,  and  re- 
established peace  throughout  the  empire.  Asshur-danin-pal,  the 
arch  conspirator,  was  probably  put  to  death ;  bis  life  was  justly 
forfeit ;  and  neither  ShamEis-Vul  nor  his  father  is  likely  to  have 
been  withheld  by  any  inconvenient  tenderness  from  punishing 
treason  in  a  near  relative,  as  they  would  have  punished  it  in 
any  other  person.  The  suppressor  of  the  revolt  became  the  heir 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,^  Shalmaneser 
died,  the  piety  or  prudence  of  his  faithful  son  was  rewarded  by 
the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

Shalmaneser  reigned,  in  all,  thirty-fire  years,  from  B,c.  858 
to  B.C.  823.  His  successor,  Shamas-Vul,  held  the  throne  for 
thirteen  years,  &om  B.C.  823  to  B.C.  810.  Before  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  latter  monarch's  reign,  it  will  be  well 


*  ShalinaneMi  may  not  have  been  year,  n.o.  828.    Ai  they  make  no  men- 

more  than  about  xlxcy  St  hts  death.   But  tiou   of  AsshaT-danin-pal's   revolt,   we 

tlila  is  an  age  which  Eastern  monarclis,  may  conclude  that  it  broke  ont  and  was 

with  their  habits  of  life,  rarely  exceed.  suppressedlntheconraeottheinonBrch's 

Only  two  kInKS  ot   Judah  after  David  last  Ave  years.   He  could  not,  thetefoie, 

exceeded  sixty  yean  of  age.  have  survived  ItB  suppressloti  more  than 

■  Shalmaneser  reigned  35  years.   His  four  years. 
annals   terminate  with   bis  thirty-Snt 
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to  cast  your  eyea  once  more  over  the  Afisyriao  Empire,  such  aa 
it  lias  now  become,  and  over  the  the  nations  with  which  its  growth 
had  brought  it  into  contact.  Considerable  changes  had  occurred 
since  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  Assyrian  boundaries 
having  been  advanced  in  several  directions,  while  either  this 
progress,  or  the  movements  of  races  beyond  the  frontier, 
had  brought  into  view  many  new  and  some  very  important 
nations. 

The  chief  advance  which  the  "  Terminus"  of  the  Assyrians 
had  made  was  towards  the  west  and  the  north-west.  Instead  of 
their  dominion  in  this  quarter  being  bounded  by  the  Euphrates, 
they  had  established  their  authority  over  the  whole  of  Upper 
Syria,  over  Phoenicia,  Hamath,  and  Samaria,  or  the  kingdom  of 
the  Israelites.  These  countries  were  not  indeed,  reduced  to  the 
form  of  provinces ;  on  the  contrary,  they  still  retained  their  own 
laws,  administration,  and  native  princes ;  but  they  were  hence- 
forth really  subject  to  Assyria,  acknowledging  her  suzerainty, 
paying  her  an  annual  tribute,  and  giving  a  free  passage  to  her 
armies  through  their  territories.  The  limit  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  towards  the  west  was  consequently  at  this  time  the 
Mediterranean,  &om  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun  to  Cape  Carmel,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  to  Joppa.*  Their  north-western  boundary 
was  the  range  of  Taurus  next  beyond  Amanus,  the  tract  between 
the  two  belonging  to  the  Tibareni  (Tubal),  who  had  submitted 
to  become  tributaries.*  Northwards,  little  if  any  progress  had 
been  made.  The  chain  of  Niphates  —  "  the  high  grounds  over 
the  afBuents  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates"  —  where  Shalmaneser 
flet  up  "  an  im^e  of  his  majesty,"  '  seems  still  to  be  the  furthest 
limit.  In  other  words,  Armenia  in  uncoiiquered,^  the  strength 
of  the  region  and  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants  still  protecting 
it  from  the  Assyrian  arms.  Towards  the  east  some  territory 
seems  to  have  been  gained,  more  especially  in  the  central  Zagros 


*  That  li,  it  we  view  the  sobjecUoa 
of  tbe  kiDgdom  of  Isnwl  tui  complete. 
Perhaps  it  was  scarcely  received  aa  yet 
faUf  Into  the  einplTB. 

*  See  the  BlackrObfluk  Inseriptum, 
p.tM.  *  Ibid.  p.  423. 


'  This  iDost  be  understood  especially 
o[  Northern  and  Wentprn  Armenia. 
Shalmiuiesur,  a*  we  learn  rroni  the 
Kurkh  «tele,  reduced  all  the  Van  region, 
and  set  up  bis  image  €»i  the  shores  ol 
theUke, 
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region,  the  district  between  the  Lower  Zab  and  Holwao,*  which 
at  this  period  bore  the  name  of  Hupuska ;  *  but  the  tribes  north 
and  south  of  this  tract  were  still  for  the  most  part  uiuubdued.' 
The  southern  frontier  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  unchanged ; 
for  although  Shalmaneser  warred  in  Babylonia,  and  even  took 
tribute  on  one  occasion  from  the  petty  kings  of  the  Chaldeean 
towns,  he  seems  to  have  made  no  permanent  impression  in  this 
quarter.  The  Tsukhi  or  Shuhitea  are  still  the  most  southern 
of  his  subjects." 

The  principal  changes  which  time  and  conquest  had  made 
among  the  neighbours  of  Assyria  were  the  following.  Towards 
the  west  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and,  through  her  tributary  Samaria,  with  Judaea. 
On  the  north-west  she  had  new  enemies  in  the  Qu'in,"  (Coans  ?) 
who  dwelt  on  the  further  side  of  Amanus,  near  the  Tibareni,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Cilicia,  and  the  Cilicians 
themselves,  who  are  now  first  mentioned.  The  Moschi  seem 
to  have  withdrawn  a  little  from  this  neighbourhood,  since  they 
no  longer  appear  either  among  Assyria's  enemies  or  her  tribu- 
taries. On  the  north  all  minor  powers  had  disappeared ;  and 
the  Armenians  {Urarda)  were  now  Assyria's  sole  neighbours. 
Towards  the  east  she  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Mannai, 
or  Minni,  about  Lake  Urumiyeh,  with  the  Kharkhar  in  the 
Van  region  and  in  north-western  Kurdistan,  with  the  Bartsu  or 
Persians  *  and  the  Mada  or  Medes  in  the  country  east  of  Zagros, 


*  From  Hiipnakft  may  havo  besn 
lonnfld  the  Greek  name  ol  Physcus, 
nhlch  was  asslf;"^)  ^  the  Diyaleh  by 

SophieDetQ!!  nnil  Xenophon.     (See  Xen. 
^naS.    li.    25;    Steph,    Byz.    ad    -voc. 

'  One  Importaat  exception,  however, 
must  be  noliced  —  tlie  SLibmt»aion  o(  the 
Huzrl,  tlio  chief  people  of  north-woBtero 
EaidlHtan.  By  tliis  the  Aasyrian  Em- 
pire wafl  oonaiderablj  extended  to  the 
northH^ost. 

1"  In  the  Belection  ot  the  five  uatlona 
vhose  tributes  are  commemorated  bj 
thesciilptureaoiitheBlack01<cli»k,  there 
ia  an  evident  intentioa  to  exhibit  tho 


ertfat  of  the  Empire.  The  Patenaand 
Israelites  marie  the  bounds  on  the  Dorth- 
vrest  and  south-weat.  the  Mnxrl    those 

on  the  north-easC  The  extreme  north 
is  marked  by  the  people  of  Eiizan,  th« 
extreme  south  by  the  Tsukbl. 

II  This  term  may  possiblycotrespond 
to  the  Hebrew  D'lJ,  Goim  ~  the  sinpilar, 
which  is  Qui  (Coel,  answering  to  -IJ, 
Got. 

'  The  Bartsn  at  thi£  time  Inhabit 
Boatb-eaatern  Armenia.  By  Sennach- 
erib's time  they  had  descended  to  a 
they  more  southerly  position.     Id  lact. 
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the  modem  province  of  Ardelan,  and  with  the  Tsimri,  or  Zimri,* 
in  Upper  Luristan.  Among  all  her  fresh  enemies,  she  had  not, 
however,  aa  yet  found  one  calculated  to  inspire  any  serious  fear. 
No  new  organized  monarchy  presented  itself.  The  tribes  and 
nations  upon  her  borders  were  still  either  weak  in  numbers  or 
powerless  from  their  intestine  divisions;  and  there  was  thus 
every  reason  to  expect  s  Jong  continuance  of  the  success  which 
had  naturally  attended  a  la^^  centralized  state  in  her  contests 
ivith  small  kingdoms  or  loosely-united  confederacies.  Names 
celebrated  in  the  after  history  of  the  world,  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  are  now  indeed  for  the  first  time  emerging 
into  light  from  the  complete  obscurity  which  has  shrouded  them 
hitherto ;  and,  tinged  as  they  are  with  the  radiance  of  their 
later  glories,  they  show  brightly  among  the  many  ins^nificant 
tribes  and  nations  with  which  Assyria  has  been  warring  for 
centuries;  hut  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
names  bave  any  present  importance  in  the  nu'ratiye,  or  repre- 
sent powers  capable  a«  yet  of  contending  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  or  even  of  seriously  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  her  successes.  The  Medes  and  Persians  are  at  this 
period  no  more  powerful  than  the  Zimri,  the  Minni,  the  Urarda," 
or  than  half  a  dozen  others  of  the  border  nations,  whose  appel- 
lations sound  strange  in  the  ears  even  of  the  advanced  student. 
Neither  of  the  two  great  Arian  peoples  had  as  yet  a  capital 
city,  neither  was  united  under  a  king ;  separated  into  numerous 
tribes,  each  under  its  chief,  dispersed  in  scattered  towns  and 
villages,  poorly  fortified  or  not  fortified  at  all,  they  were  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  NaVri,  the  Qummukh,  the  Patena,  the 
Hittites,  and  the  other  border  races  whose  relative  weakness 
Assyria  had  abundantly  proved  in  a  long  course  of  wars  wherein 
she  had  uniformly  been  the  victor, 

The  short  reign  of  Shamas-Vul  II.  presents  but  little  that  calls 
for  remark.  Like  Shalmaneser  II.,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Calah, 
where,  following  the  example  of  his  father  and  grand&ther,  he 

■  See  Jerem.  xxr.  2S.  I  anci    la  probftbl;  the   original    of  the 

~  This  term  Is  the  AaiiTTiaii  Tepre-   'AAa#iIu»   ol    Heiodotua    (lU.    M;    vil. 
o(  the  Biblical  Ararat  (B^^tt),  1 79). 
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set  Up  an  obelisk  (or  rather  a  stele)  in  commemoration  of  his 
various  exploits.  This  monument,  which  is  covered  on  three 
sides  with  an  inscription  in  the  hieratic  or  cursive  character,* 
contains  an  opening  invocation  to  Nin  or  Hercules,  conceived 
in  the  ordinary  terms,  the  genealogy  and  titles  of  the  king,  an 
account  of  the  rebellion  of  Assbur-danin-pal,  together  with  its 
suppressioD,"  and  Shamas-Vul's  own  annals  for  the  first  four 
years  of  his  reign.  From  these  we  learn  that  he  displayed  the 
same  active  spirit  as  his  two  predecessors,  carrying  his  arms 
against  the  Na'iri  on  the  north,  against  Media  and  Arazias  on 
the  east,  and  against  Babylonia  on  the  south.  The  people  of 
Hupuska,  the  Minui,  and  the  Persians  (Bartsu),  paid  him  tribute. 
His  principal  success  was  that  of  his  fourth  campaign,  which 
was  against  Babylon.  He  entered  the  country  by  a  route  often 
used,^  which  skirted  the  Zagros  mountain  range  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  crossed  the  flat,  probably  along  the  course  of 
the  Diyaleh,  to  the  southern  capital.  The  Babylonians,  alarmed 
at  his  advance,  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  place  on  his  lino 
of  route,  which  he  besieged  and  took  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
wherein  the  blood  of  the  garrison  was  shed  like  water.  Eighteen 
thousand  were  slain;  three  thousand  were  made  prisoners;  the 
city  itself  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  Shamas-Vul  pressed 
forward  against  the  flying  enemy.  Hereupon  the  Babylonian 
monarch,  Merodach-belatzu-ikbi,  collecting  his  own  troops  and 
those  of  his  allies,  the  Chaldseans,  the  Aramseana  or  Syrians,  and 
the  Zlmri  —  a  vast  host  —  met  the  invader  on  the  river  Daban  '  — 
perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates  —  and  fought  a  great  battle 
in  defence  of  his  city.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  As- 
syrians, with  the  loss  of  5000  killed,  2000  prisoners,  100  chari- 


*  This  InscriptloD  bad  been  engraved 
In  the  BritUh  MiiKum  Stritt,  vol.  1.  PU. 
2S  to  31;  in  which  a  trsnscript  of  the 
lD«criptlon  in  (he  otdinMy  character 
has  been  also  puhKahed  (Ibid.  Fla.  SS  to 
34). 

*  See  above,  pp.  100  el  *eg. 

*  The  Arst  NebuchadneEzar,  Mag  of 
Babylon,  attacked  Aaayria  b;  this  r<yite 
In  hia  flrat  expedition.  {Supra,  p.  82.) 
It  was  alHO  followed  by  Asahiir-izir-pal 
and  Sbalnuueeet  II.  In  their  Babylonian 


wars.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  It 
seeina  to  have  been  the  ordinary  line  by 
which  Cravellen  reached  Babylon.  (See 
Herod,  v.  S2,  and  compara  the  author's 
"Outline  of  the  Life  of  Herodotus "  In 
his  Herodolut,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  note  l.> 

1  SirH.RawIinBonTegardstheDaban 
as  probably  the  Babylonian  Upper  Zab 
(or  Nil},  which  left  the  Euphrates  at 
Babylon  and  Joined  the  Ti^s  at  the 
Bite  of  Apamea,  near  ' 
of  the  Shat^l-Hle. 
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ots,  200  tents,  and  the  royal  standard  and  pavilion.  What  tur- 
ther  military  or  political  resnlts  the  victory  may  have  bad  is 
nncertain.  Shamaa -Vul's  annals  terminate  abruptly  at  this 
point,^  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the  consequences  of  the 
campaign  and  battle.  It  Is  possible  that  they  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  important ;  for  we  find,  in  the  next  reign,  that  Baby- 
lonia, which  has  so  long  been  a  separate  and  independent 
kingdom,  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary,  while  we 
have  no  account  of  its  reduction  by  the  succeeding  monarch, 
whose  relations  with  the  Babylonians,  so  far  as  we  know,  were 
of  a  purely  peaceful  character. 

The  stele  of  Shamas-Vul  contains  one  allusion  to  a  hunting 
exploit,  by  which  we  learn  that  this  monarch  inherited  his 
grandfather's  partiality  for  the  chase.  He  found  wild-bulls  at 
the  foot  of  Zagros  when  he  was  marching  to  invade  Babylonia, 
and  delaying  his  advance  to  hunt  them,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
kill  several - 

We  know  nothing  of  Shamas-Vul  as  a  builder,  and  but  litUe 
of  him  as  a  patron  of  art.  He  seems  to  have  been  content 
with  the  palaces  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  to  have 
been  devoid  of  any  wish  to  outshine  them  by  raising  edifices 
which  should  throw  theirs  into  the  shade.  In  his  stele  he 
shows  no  originality;  for  it  is  the  mere  reproduction  of  a 
monument  well  known  to  his  predecessors,  and  of  which  we 
have  several  specimens  from  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal  down- 
wards. It  consista  of  a  single  figure  in  relief — a  figure  repre- 
senting the  king  dressed  in  his  priestly  robes,  and  wearing 
the  sacred  emblems  round  his  neck,  standing  with  the  right 
arm  upraised,  and  enclosed  in  the  customary  arched  frame. 
This  figure,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  hfe,  is  cut  on  a 
angle  solid  block  of  stone,  and  then  placed  on  another  broader 
block,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal.    It  closely  resembles  the 


*  One  cop7  of  ths  AmtiIsii  Canon 
contains  brief  notices  of  Shamaa -Vul's 
Bzpedltiona  daring  hia  last  alx  yean, 
nina  this  docaroent  IBril.  Jfui.  Seriet, 
vol.  11.  PI.  BS)  it  appears  that  be  vai 
anpigBd  la  mllito^  expeditious  /ear 


after  yeai  until  B.C.  810,  when  be  died. 
Tbe  moat  Important  of  these  were  afcainst 
Chaldsea  and  Babylonia  in  bla  llth  and 
12tb  yeare.  The  reductioo  of  Babyloula 
waa  probably  effected  by  tbese  cam- 
paign* (B.C.  ai3  and  SIZ). 
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figure  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  whereof  a  representation  has  been 
already  given." 

The  successor  of  Shamas-Viil  was  his  son  Vul-luah,  the  third 
monarch  of  that  name,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  810,  and 
held  it  for  twenty-«ine  years,  from  B.c.  810  to  B.o.  781.  The 
memorials  which  we  possess  of  this  king's  reign  are  but  scanty. 
They  consist  of  one  or  two  slabs  found  at  Nimrud,  of  a  short 
dedicatory  inscription  on  duplicate  statues  of  the  god  Nebo 
brought  from  the  same  place,  of  some  brick  inscriptions  from 
the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  and  of  the  briefest  possible  notices 
of  the  quarters  in  which  he  carried  on  war,  contained  in  one 
copy  of  the  Canon.  As  none  of  these  records  are  in  the  shape 
of  annals  except  the  last,  and  as  only  these  and  the  slab  notices 
are  historical,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of 
this  long  and  apparently  important  reign.  We  can  only  say 
that  Vul-lush  III.  was  as  warlike  a  monarch  as  any  of  bis  pre- 
decessors, and  that  his  efforts  seem  to  have  extended  the  Assyrian 
dominion  in  almost  every  quarter.  He  made  seven  expeditions 
across  the  Zagros  range  into  Media,  two  into  the  Van  country, 
and  three  into  Syria.  He  tells  us  that  in  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions he  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  great  city 
of  Damascus,  whose  kings  had  defied  (as  we  have  seen)  the 
repeated  attacks  of  Shalmaneser.  He  reckons  as  his  tributa- 
ries in  these  parts,  besides  Damascus,  the  cities  o£  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  the  countries  of  Khumri  or  Samaria,  of  Palestine 
or  Philistia,  and  of  Hudum  (Idumiea  or  Edom).  On  the  north 
and  east  he  received  tokens  of  submission  from  the  Nairi,  the 
Minni,  the  Medes,  and  the  Partsu,  or  Persians.  On  the  south, 
he  exercised  a  power,  which  seems  like  that  of  a  sovereign,  in 
Babylonia ;  where  homage  was  paid  him  by  the  Chaldieans, 
and  where,  in  the  great  cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha 
(or  Tiggaba),  he  was  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  Bel, 
Nebo,  and  Nergal.'  There  is,  further,  some  reason  to  suspect 
that,'  before  quitting  Babylonia,  he  established  one  of  his  sons 

*  Sm  atwve,  p.  9T.  I  found  In  the  Allunanim,  No.  14TC.    Mote 

'  An  abstract  □(  this  Inscription  ot   recently,  Mr.  Foi  Talbot  has  ttanalated 

Vul-liiBh  m.  vea  pubtUhed  by  Sir  U.    the  Inscription  word  tor  word.    (See  the 

Bawlinson  in  the  year  ISSG,  and  will  be  I  Jountal  of  the  Atialk  Sockly,  vol.  xis. 
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as  viceroy  over  the  country ;  since  he  aeems  to  style  himself  in 
one  place  '*  the  king  to  whose  son  Asshur,  the  chief  of  the  gods, 
has  granted  the  kingdom  of  Babylon." 

It  thus  appears  that  by  the  time  of  Vul-lush  III.,  or  early 
in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  Assyria  had  with  one  hand  grasped 
Babylonia,  while  with  the  other  she  had  laid  hold  of  Philistia 
and  Edom.  She  thus  touched  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  she  was  brought  into  contact  with 
Ggypt.  At  the  same  time  she  had  received  the  submission  of 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Medes,  who 
were  now  probably  moving  southwards  from  Azerbijan  and 
gradually  occupying  the  territory  which  was  regarded  as  Media 
Proper  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  She  held  Southern  Arme- 
nia, from  Lake  Van  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris ;  she  possessed 
all  Upper  Syria,  including  Commag@n^  and  Amanus ;  she  had 
tributaries  even  on  the  further  side  of  that  mountain  range ; 
she  bore  sway  over  the  whole  Syrian  coast  from  Issus  to  Gaza ; 
her  authority  was  acknowledged,  probably,  by  all  the  tribes 
and  kingdoms  between  the  coast  and  the  desert,^  certainly  by 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Hamathites,  the  Patena,  the  Hittites,  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  Idumseans, 
or  people  of  ^dom.  On  the  east  she  had  reduced  almost  all 
the  valleys  of  Zagros,  and  had  tributaries  in  the  great  upland 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range.  On  the  south,  if  she  had  not 
absorbed  Babylonia,  she  had  at  least  mode  her  infltieuce  para- 


pp.  18^-186.)  The  original  has  l«en 
pnblialied  Id  the  BeitUh  Muietim  Seriu, 
Tol.  i.  PI.  36,  No,  I. 

>  It  is  an  inMTestingqDesUon&t  what 
time  exactly  Judiea  first  acknowledged 
the  BUZBTalnty  ol  the  Arajrlan!!.  The 
j^ncral  supposition  has  been  that  tlio 
•obmluslon  of  Ahaz  to  Tiglath-Piieser 
n.  (abont  B.C.  T30)  was  the  beginnlnft  of 
the  subjection  (see  2  E.  xvl.  T);  but  a 
notice  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Kinfip  appears  to  imply  a  much 
earlier  acknowledgment  at  Assyrian 
sovereignty.  It  Is  said  there  that  "as 
toon  at  the  kinudom  mat  con/bmeil  in 
Atiuatah'i  band,  he  slew  the  servanti 


who  had  slain  the  king  iils  lather." 
Now  tills  la  the  very  expression  used  ot 
Menaliem,  king  of  Israel,  in  ch.  xv.  It), 
where  the  "confirmation"  intended  la 
evideiitly  that  of  the  Assyrian  monarcli. 
We  may  HiispecC,  Clierefure,  that  Jud>ea 
had  admitted  the  suzerainty  ot  a  torelgti 
power  before  the  accession  of  Amaiiali ; 
and,  if  so,  it  must  be  regarded  ae  almost 
certain  that  the  pon'er  which  exercised 
the  suzerainty  was  Assyria.  Amaziah's 
accession  fell  probably  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  and  the 
Hubinission  of  Judxa  may  therbtote  be 
assigned  with  much  probability  to  tliu 
time  or  thatmonarch  (ab.  b.c.  MO  or  SSO). 
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mount  there.  The  full  height  of  her  greatness  was  not  indeed 
attained  till  a  century  later;  but  already  the  "tall  cedar"  was 
"  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field ;  his  boughs  were  mul- 
tiplied ;  his  branches  had  become  long ;  and  under  his  shadow 
dwelt  great  nations."  * 

Not  much  is  known  of  Vul'lmth  III.  as  a  builder,  or  as  a 
patron  of  art.  He  calls  himself  the  "  restorer  of  noble  buildings 
which  had  gone  to  decay,"  an  expression  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  he  aimed  rather  at  maintaining  former  edifices  in 
repair  than  at  constructing  new  ones.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  built  some  chambers  on  the  mound  of  Nimrud,  between 
the  north-western  and  the  south-western  palaces,  and  also  to 
have  had. a  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the  mound  now  called  Nebbi 
Yunus,  The  Nimrud  chambers  were  of  small  size  and  poorly 
oiTiamented ;  they  contained  no  sculptures ;  the  walls  were 
plastered  and  then  painted  in  fresco  with  a  variety  of  patterns.* 
They  may  have  been  merely  guard-rooma,  aince  they  appear 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  high  tower.*  The  palace  at 
Nebbi  Yunus  was  probably  a  more  important  work ;  but  the 
superstitious  regard  of  the  natives  for  the  supposed  tomb  of 
Jonah  has  hitherto  frustrated  all  attempts  made  by  Europeans 
to  explore  that  mass  of  ruins.^ 

Among  all  the  monuments  recovered  by  recent  researches, 
the  only  works  of  art  assignable  to  the  reign  of  Vul-luah  are  two 
rude  statues  of  the  god  Nebo,  almost  exactly  resembling  one 
another/  From  the  representation  of  one  of  them,  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,*  the  reader  will  see  that  the  figures 
in  question  have  scarcely  any  artistic  merit.  The  head  is  dis- 
proportionately large,  the  features,  so  far  as  they  can  he  traced, 


•  Bzek.  xxxl.  6,  6. 

<  The  pattern!  were  Id  fall  taste. 
Thej'  consfated  chiefly  of  winged  bulls, 
xiSzagB,  BTniDgenienta  of  squaies  and 
circles,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Layard  calls 
them  "  elaborate  and  graceful  In  de- 
sign." [ytneveh  and  Hi  Ranaiiu,  vol.  11. 
p.  10.)  »  Ibid.  p.  16, 

«  Tbe  Turks  themselves  at  one  time 
excavated  to  some  extent  in  the  Nebbi 
YuDus  mound,  and  discovered  buildiugs 


and  relics  r>t  Vul-luslt  m.,  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  of  Esar-liaddon. 

'  3ir  H.  Bawtlnaon,  who  discovered 
these  statues  In  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Nebo  by  Vul-tuab  III.,  which  adjoined 
tbe  8.B.  palace  at  Nimrud,  touDd  with 
them  six  others.  Of  these  four  were 
colossal,  while  two  resembled  thow  In 
the  Museum.  The  colnsaal  statues  were 
destitute  of  any  inscription. 

<  Page  141. 
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are  coarse  and  beav}',  the  arms  and  hands  are  poorly  modelled, 
and  the  lower  part  is  more  like  a  pillar  than  the  figure  of  a  man. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Assyrian  art  w&s  incapable,  under  the 
third  Vul-luah,  of  a  higher  flight  than  these  statues  indicate ; 
we  must  therefore  regard  them  as  conventional  forms,  reproduced 
from  old  models,  which  tlie  artist  was  bound  to  follow.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  while  in  the  representation  of  animals  and 
of  men  of  inferior  rank,  As.syrian  artists  were  untrammelled  by 
precedent,  and  might  aim  at  the  highest  possible  perfection, 
in  religious  subjects,  and  in  the  repre(<entation  of  kings  and 
nobles,  they  were  limited,  by  law  or  custom,  to  certain  ancient 
forms  and  modes  of  expression,  which  we  find  repeated  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  with  monotonous  uniformity. 

If  these  statues,  however,  are  valueless  as  works  of  art,  they 
have  yet  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  historian,  as  containing  the 
only  mention  which  the  disentombed  remains  have  furnished 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  names  of  aiiti<iuity — a  name  which 
for  many  ages  vindicated  to  itself  a  leading  place,  not  only  in 
the  history  of  Assyria,  but  in  that  of  the  world.*  To  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  Semiramis  was  the  foremost  of  women,  the  greatest 
queen  who  had  ever  held  a  sceptre,  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
queror that  the  East  had  ever  produced.  Beautiful  as  Helen  or 
Cleopatra,  brave  as  Tomyris,  lustful  as  Messalina,  she  had  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  a  man  rather  than  a  woman,  and  performed 
deeds  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Cyrus  or  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  dispel  illusions,  more  especially  such 
as  are  at  once  harmless  and  venerable  for  their  antiquity;  but 
truth  requires  the  historian  to  ohiiterate  from  the  pages  of  the  past 
this  well-known  image,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  very  dull 
and  prosaic  figure  —  a  Semiramis  no  longer  decked  with  the  pris- 
matic hues  of  fancy,  but  clothed  instead  in  the  sober  garments 
of  fact.  The  Nebo  idols  are  dedicated,  by  the  Assyrian  officer  who 
had  them  executed,  "  to  his  lord  Vul-lush  and  his  lady  Sammura- 


*  The  InscriptfoD  od  the  atatOM 
■hovB  that  they  ware  oflerecl  to  NpIio 
by  an  oBlcer,  who  was  ftorernor  at  Calah, 
Ebamlda  (AuMdtyeh).  and  three  other 
places,  for  the  lUe  o(  Vul-luh  and  of 


his  wife  Samuraramit,  that  the  )^ 
might  lengthen  the  kiOfc's  life,  ptoloDfi 
his  days,  increaae  his  years,  and  give 
peace  to  his  houae  and  people,  and 
victory  to  his  amtlea. 
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mit;"'*  from  whence  it  would  appear  to  be  certain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  that  monarch  was  married  to  a  princess  who  bore 
this  world-renowned  name,  and,  secondly,  that  she  held  a  position 
superior  to  that  which  is  usually  allowed  io  the  East  to  a  queen- 
consort.  An  inveterate  Oriental  prejudice  requires  the  rigid 
seclusion  of  women ;  and  the  Assyrian  monuments,  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  predominant  tone  of  Eastern  manners,  throw 
a  veil  in  general  over  all  that  concerns  the  weaker  sex,  neither 
representing  to  us  the  forms  of  the  Assyrian  women  in  the 
sculptures,  nor  bo  much  as  mentioning  their  existence  in  the 
inscriptions."  Very  rarely  is  there  an  exception  to  this  aU  but 
universal  reticence.  In  the  present  instance,  and  in  about  two 
others,  the  silence  usually  kept  is  broken ;  and  a  native  woman 
comes  upon  the  scene  to  tantalize  us  by  her  momentary  appa- 
rition. The  glimpse  that  we  here  obtain  does  not  reveal  much. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  principal  queen  of  Vul-lush  III.  was 
named  Semiramis,  and  the  further  fact,  implied  in  her  being 
mentioned  at  all,  that  she  had  a  recognised  position  of  authority 
in  the  country,  we  can  only  conclude,  conjecturally,  from  the 
exact  parallelism  of  the  phrases  used,  that  she  bore  sway  con- 
jointly with  her  husband,  either  over  the  whole  or  over  a  part 
of  his  dominions.  Such  a  view  explains,  to  some  extent,  the 
wonderful  tale  of  the  Ninian  Semiramis,  which  was  foisted  into 
history  by  Ctesias ;  for  it  shows  that  he  had  a  slight  basis 
of  fact  to  go  upon.  It  also  harmonizes,  or  may  be  made  to 
harmonize,  with  the  story  of  Semiramis  as  told  by  Herodotus, 
who  says  that  she  was  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  reigned  five 
generations  before  Nitocris,'*  or  about  b.o.  765.'^  For  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Sammuramit  married  to  Vul-lusli  III. 
was  a  Babylonian  princess,  the  last  descendant  of  a  long  hue 


"  See  the  Inscrii>tion  in  the  BrilM 
Muteum  S<n-lei,  vol.  !.  PI.  39,  No.  II. 

■'  S«e  vol.  <.  p.  492. 

w  HenKl.  i.  184. 

I*  Tliis  date  Is  obtained  by  adopting 
the  eatimata  of  thise  geDarationn  to  a 
century,  which  waa  familiar  to  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  14S),  and  countitiK  hIx  genera- 
tions between  SemiramU  and  Labynetns 


(tlte  supposed  son  of  Nitocris),  whoso 
reiga  commenced  B.C.  055,  according  to 
tlic  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  The  daM  thus 
producedis  not  quite  Idgh  enough  for  the 
reign  of  Vul-IuBh  III.,  but  it  approaches 
Bufflclentty  near  to  make  it  probable 
tlint  the  Semiramis  o(  Herodotus  and 
the  Sammuramit  of  the  Nebo  statues 
are  one  and  the  same  person. 
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of  kings,  whom  the  Assyrian  monarch  wedded,  to  confirm 
through  her  his  title  to  the  southern  provinces;  in  which 
case  a  portion  of  his  subjects  would  regard  her  as  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  and  only  recognise  his  authority  as  secondary 
and  dependent  upon  hers.  The  exaggeration  in  which  Orientals 
indulge,  with  a  freedom  that  astonishes  the  sober  nations  of  the 
West,  would  seize  upon  the  unusual  circumstance  of  a  female 
having  possessed  a  conjoint  sovereignty,  and  would  gradually 
group  round  the  name  a  host  of  mythic  details,"  which  at  last 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that,  to  prevent  the  fiction 
from  becoming  glaring,  the  queen  had  to  be  thrown  back 
into  mythic  times,  with  which  such  details  were  in  harmony. 
The  Babylonian  wife  of  Vul-lush  III.,  who  gave  him  his  title  to 
the  regions  of  the  south,  and  reigned  conjointly  with  him  both 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  became  first  a  queen  of  Babylon 
ruling  independently  and  alone,^  and  then  an  Assyrian  Empress, 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,*  the  invader  of  the  distant 
India,^  the  builder  of  ESbylon,*  and  the  constructor  of  all  the 
great  works  which  were  anywhere  to  be  found  in  Western  Asia." 
The  grand  figure  thus  produced  imposed  upon  the  uncritical 
ancients,  and  was  accepted  even  by  the  moderns  for  many 
centuries.  At  length  the  school  of  Heeren*  and  Niebuhr,^ 
calling  common  sense  to  their  aid,  pronounced  the  figure  a  myth. 
It  remained  for  the  patient  explorers  of  the  field  of  Assyrian 
antiquity  in  our  own  day  to  discover  the  slight  basis  of  fact  on 
which  the  myth  was  founded,  and  to  substitute  for  the  shadowy 
marvel  of  Ctesias  a  very  prosaic  and  commonplace  princess, 
who,  like  Atossa  or  Elizabeth  of  York,  strengthened  her  hus- 
band's title  to  his  crown,  but  who  never  really  made  herself 
conspicuous  by  either  great  works  or  by  exploits. 


"  S«e  Dlod.  Sic.  ii.  4.  where  Semlra-         i  Herod,  I.  8.  c.        «  Diod.  Sic.  H.  H. 
mis  in  made  tlia  daughter  of  the  S; riaa         ■  Ibid.  <l.  IS.  *  Ibid.  il.  T-10. 

goddeHB  Deicelo;  and  ii.  30,  where  she  '  Ihld.il.  11,13, 14.  &c.;  Mos.  Choren. 
b  uid  to  hare  been  tamed  Into  a  dove  Hiti.  Arm.  i.  IS;  Strab.  xi.  p.  529,  xii. 
and  to  bavfl  flown  away  trora  earth  to   p.  &59. 

heaven.  Compare  Mos.  Chor.  Hist,  >  Manual  nf  AimMnt  Hittort/,  Book  1. 
Armen.   I.  M  el   mq.,  and   the   whole   p.  26,  B.  T. 

UBCTBtive  in  Dlodorns  (il.  1-20),  which  I  ^  FortTige  Bber  aUt  OachicMe,  Tol.  I. 
h  luU  of  eztraTagaoceB.  I  p.  2T. 
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With  Vul-Iush  in.  the  glories  of  the  Nimrud  line  of  monarcha 
come  to  a  close,  and  Assyrian  history  is  once  more  shrouded  in 
a  partial  darkness  for  a  space  of  nearly  forty  years,  from  B.C.  781 
to  B.C.  745.  The  Assyrian  Canon  shows  us  that  three  monarchs 
bore  Bway  during  this  interval  —  Shalmaneser  III.,  who  reigned 
from  B.C.  781  to  B.C.  771,  Asshur-dayan  III.,  who  reigned  from 
B.C.  771  to  B.O.  758,  and  Asshur-lush,  who  held  the  throne  from 
the  last-mentioned  date  to  b.c.  745,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  second  Tiglath-Pileser.  The  brevity  of  these  reigns,  which 
average  only  twelve  years  apiece,  is  indicative  of  troublous 
times,  and  of  a  disputed,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  disturbed  succession. 
The  fact  that  none  of  the  three  monarchs  left  buildings  of  any 
importance,  or,  so  far  as  appears,  memorials  of  any  kind,  marks 
a  period  of  comparative  decline,  during  which  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  magnificent  course  of  Assyrian  conquests,  which 
had  scarcely  known  a  check  for  above  a  century .'  The  causes 
of  the  temporary  inaction  and  apparent  decline  of  a  power 
which  had  bo  long  been  steadily  advancing,  would  form  an 
interesting  subject  of  speculation  to  the  political  philosopher; 
but  they  are  too  obscure  to  be  investigated  here,  where  our 
space  only  allows  us  to  touch  rapidly  on  the  chief  known  facts 
of  the  Assyrian  history. 

One  important  difficulty  presents  itself,  at  this  point  of  the 
narrative,  in  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  native 
records  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  casual  notices  of  their  history 
contained  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Biblical  Pol  — 
the  "  king  of  Assyria  "  who  came  up  against  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  received  from  Menahero  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  "  that 
his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his 
hand,"  *  is  unnoticed  in  the  native  inscriptions,  and  even  seems 
to  be  excluded  from  the  royal  lists  by  the  absence  of  any  name 
at  all  resembling  his  in  the  proper  place  in  the  famous  Canon.^" 


■  From  the  acceBsion  of  AsBhiiF-lzir- 
pal  to  the  death  of  Vul-lmhlll.ia  above 
B  century  (103  years). 

>  2  Kings  xr.  19. 

>°  Until  the  discovery  o[  the  Assyrian 
Canon  had  furnished  us  vith  Oaee 
kings  between  Vul-lush  III.  and  Tig- 


lath-Pileser II.,  thns  geparating  their 
reigns  by  a  space  of  %  years,  it  waa 
thought  that  Vul-lush  III.  might  possi- 
bly represent  tbe  Biblical  Pul,  the  two 
names  not  being  so  very  different.  <See 
tbe  author's  Herodotui,  vol.  i.  p.  383.) 
The  identlficatioD  wM  never  very  satia- 
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Pul  appears  in  Scripti»P6  to  be  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Tiglath-Pileser.  At  any  rate,  as  his  expedition  against  Menahem 
is  followed  within  (at  the  utmost)  thirty-two  years  "  by  an  ex- 
pedition of  'Kglath-Pileser  against  Pekah,  his  last  year  (if  he 
was  indeed  a  king  of  Assyria)  cannot  have  fallen  earlier  than 
thirty-two  years  before  Tiglath-Pileser's  first.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Hebrew  numbers  are  historical,  some  portion  of  Pul's 
reign  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  interval  assigned  by  the 
Canon  to  the  kings  for  which  it  is  the  sole  authority  —  Shal- 
maneser  III.,  Asshur-dayan  III.,  and  Asshur-lush.  But  these 
names  are  so  wholly  unlike  the  name  of  Pul  that  no  one  of  them 
can  possibly  he  regarded  as  its  equivalent,  or  even  as  the  origi- 
nal from  which  it  was  corrupted.  Thus  the  Assyrian  records 
do  not  merely  omit  Pwl,  but  exclude  him ;  and  we  have  to 
inquire  how  this  can  be  accounted  for,  and  who  the  Biblical 
Ful  is,  if  he  is  not  a  regular  and  recoguised  Assyrian  monarch. 
Various  explanations  of  the  difSculty  have  been  suggested. 
Some  would  regard  Pul  as  a  general  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (or  of 
some  earlier  Assyrian  king),  mistaken  by  the  Jews  for  the 
actual  monarch.  Others  would  identify  him  with  Tiglath- 
Pileser  himself. **  But  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition 
is,  that  he  was  a  pretender  to  the  Assyrian  crown,  never  ac- 


bctor;,  loT  the  phonetic  Talue  of  all 
tbe  throe  elemeota  which  moke  up  the 
name  read  aa  Vul-liuh  iBVsrj  nncertaiii. 
Chronological  conaldenttlona  have  now 
indnced  the  advocMea  of  the  Identity  to 
glTe  It  up. 

II  The  argnment  la  here  based  npon 
the  Sctiptnral  nnmbera  only.  As  Mena- 
bem  reigned  10  yean,  Pekahlfkh  2  fears, 
and  Pekah  20,  It  PuVs  eipeditloa  had 
fallen  In  Henahem's  first  year,  and 
TiKlatli-Pileaer's  in  Pekah's  last,  they 
would  have  been  separated  at  the  utinoBt 
by  a  space  ot  32  yeen.  We  shall  here- 
after Hhoir  reasons  lor  thinking  that  In 
(set  they  were  separated  h;  no  longer  an 
Interval  than  18  or  20  yean. 

"  See  the  Athenaiim  tor  Aug.  22, 
1863  (No.  1869,  p.  245j.  The  chief  argu- 
ments tor  the  Identity  are,  1.  The  fact 
that  Bcrlpture  mentiona  Pul's  taking 
tribute  from  Menahem,  but  says  nothing 


of  tribute  being  taken  from  him  by  Tl- 
gtath-I^lesei,  while  the  Assyrian  manii- 
ments  meutioD  that  Tiglath-Pileser  took 
tribute  from  him,  but  say  nothing  ot 
Pul.  2.  The  Improbability  <7)  that  two 
coDBeeutive  kings  of  Assyria  could  have 
pushed  their  conquests  to  the  distant 
land  of  Judiea  (luring  the  short  reign  of 
Menahem.  'i.  The  way  in  which  Pul 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  are  coupled  together 
in  2  Chron.  v.  26.  as  It  they  were  one 
and  the  same  individual  (?),  or  at  any 
rale  were  acting  together;  and,  4.  The 
tact  tliat  in  the  Byriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
idons  of  this  passage  one  name  only  la 
given  instead  of  the  two.  To  me  these 
arguments  do  not  appear  to  be  ot  much 
weight.  I  think  that  neither  the  writer 
ot  Chronicles  nor  the  writer  of  Kings 
could  possibly  have  eipiessed  them- 
selves as  they  have  it  they  regarded  Ful 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  as  the  sanie  person. 
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knowledged  at  Nineveh,  but  established  in  the  western  (and 
southern  '^)  proTinces  so  firmly,  that  he  could  venture  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  into  Lower  Syria,  and  to  claim  there  the 
fealty  of  Assyria's  vassals.  Or  possibly  he  may  have  been  a 
Babylonian  monarch,  who  in  the  troublous  times  that  had  now 
evidently  come  upon  the  northern  empire,  possessed  himself  of 
the  Euphrates  valley,  and  thence  descended  upon  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Berosus,  it  must  be  remembered,  represented  Pul  as 
a  ChaldoBan  kin^;  '*  and  the  name  itself,  which  is  wholly  alien 
to  the  ordinary  Assyrian  type,"*  has  at  least  one  counterpart 
among  known  Babylonian  names.** 

The  time  of  Pul's  invasion  may  be  fixed,  by  combining  the 
Assyrian  and  the  Hebrew  chronologies,  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Tiglath-Pileser  relates  that  he  took  tribute  from 
Menahem  in  a  war  which  lasted  from  his  fourth  to  his  eighth 
year,  or  from  B.C.  742  to  B.C.  738.  As  Menahem  only  reigned 
ten  years,  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  Pul's  ex- 
pedition will  be  B.C.  752,"  while  the  latest  possible  date  will 
be  B.C.  746,  the  year  before  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser. 
In  any  case  the  expedition  falls  within  the  eight  years  assigned 
by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  the  reign  of  Asshur-lush,  Tiglath- 
Pileser's  immediate  predecessor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  into  this  interval  falls  also  the  famous  era 


>■  Se«  the  n«x(  do(«. 

"  See  Euaeb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars  I"", 
c.  Iv.  "PoBt  hOE  &lt  eittStlaae  Cluil- 
diEon/ni  rfflcm,  cui  nomen  Phulus  erat." 
EiiBebius  makes  the  qimtation  from 
Polyliistor;  bat  Polyhistor's  authority 
beyoDil  ailoiibt  was  Beroaus.  Pul  there- 
fore Tn list  have  figured  in  tlie  Babylonian 
annals,  either  as  a  native  kioK,  or  ns  an 
Assyrian  who  had  home  sway  over 
Chaidaea. 

II  Aaayrian  names  are  almost  always 
compounds,  consisting  of  two,  tliree,  or 
more  elemants.  It  is  lUIBcult  to  make 
two  elcmcnta  out  of  Pul.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, It  mmtc  be  );rauted,  an  Assyrian 
Eponym  In  the  Canon,  whose  name  is 
not  very  far  Irom  Pul,  being  Palaya,  or 
Palluya(  =  "my«on").  The  same  name 
was  borne  by  a  grandson  of  Herodach- 
Baladaa.    Mr.  O.  Smith, 


forms  me  that  he  has  found  Pulu  aa 
the  name  of  an  ordinary  Assyrian  on  a 
tablet. 

'«  The  "  Porus  "  of  Ptolemy's  Canon 
is  a  name  clonely  tesemblinft  the  "  Phu- 
lus" of  Polyhiator.  The  one  would  be 
in  Hebrew  lia,  the  other  is  blfl. 

!■  According  to  Usalier  (see  the  mar- 
ginal dat«8  in  our  Bililes)  Menahem 
reiffned  from  B.C.  771  to  b.c.  TCI,  or 
twenty  years  earlier  than  this.  Clinton 
lowera  the  dates  by  two  years  {f.  II. 
vol,  i.  p.  320).  Nine  more  may  lie  de- 
ducted by  omitting  the  ima^^nary  "In- 
teireKniim "  between  Pekah  und  Ho- 
shea,  which  is  contradicted  by  '1  K.  xv. 
SH.  The  discrepancy,  therefore,  between 
the  Assyrian  Canon  and  the  Hebrew 
numbeiB  at  this  point  does  not  exoeed 
ten  years. 
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of  Nabonaasar,'  which  must  have  marked  some  important  change, 
djnastic  or  other,  at  Babylon.  The  nature  of  this  change  will  be 
considered  more  at  length  in  the  Babylonian  section.  At  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  the  declining  condition  of 
Assyria  nuder  the  kings  who  followed  Vul-lush  III.,  there  was 
naturally  a  growth  of  power  and  independence  among  the  border 
countries.  Babylon,  repenting  of  the  submission  wliich  she  had 
made  either  to  Vul-lush  III.,  or  to  his  father,  Shamas-Vul  11., 
once  more  vindicated  her  right  to  freedom,  and  resumed  the 
position  of  a  separate  and  hostile  monarchy.  Samaria,  Damascus, 
Judiea,  ceased  to  pay  tribute.  Enterprising  kings,  like  Jero- 
boam II.  and  Menahem,  taking  advantage  of  Assyria's  weak- 
ness, did  not  content  themselves  with  merely  throwing  off  her 
yoke,  but  proceeded  to  enlarge  their  dominions  at  the  expense 
of  her  feudatories.'  Judging  of  the  unknown  from  the  known, 
we  may  assume  that  on  the  north  and  east  there  were  similar 
defections  to  those  on  the  west  and  south  —  that  the  tribes  of 
Armenia  and  of  the  Zagros  range  rose  in  revolt,  and  that  the 
Assyrian  boundaries  were  thus  contracted  in  every  quarter.^ 

At  the  same  time,  within  the  limits  of  what  was  regarded  as 
the  settled  Empire,  revolts  began  to  occur.  In  the  reign  of 
Asshur-dayan  III.  (B.C.  771-753),  no  fewer  than  three  important 
insurrections  are  recorded  —  one  at  a  city  called  Libzu,  another 
at  Arapkha,  the  chief  town  of  Airapachitis,  and  a  third  at  Gozan, 
the  chief  city  of  Gauzanitis  or  Mygdonia.  Attempts  were  made 
to  suppress  these  revolts ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
were  successful.  The  military  spirit  had  declined ;  the  monarchs 
had  ceased  to  lead  out  their  armies  regularly  year  by  year, 
prefeiTing  to  pass  their  time  in  inglorious  ease  at  their  rich  and 
luxurious  capitals.  Asshur-dayan  III.,  during  nine  years  of 
his  eighteen,  remained  at  home,  undertaking  no  warlike  enter- 
prise. Asshur-luah,  his  successor,  displayed  even  less  of  military 
vigour.     During  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  took  the  field 


1  B.C.  T4T.  The  near  ByncbrdmUm  of 
Tlnlath-PileseT'B  acceaaloD  (h.c.  T4S) 
with  this  data  Is  remarkable,  resulting 
■>  It  does  Blmplf  from  tbe  numben  In 
the  AMyrfan  Canon,  witliout  any  arti- 
fice or  manipulation  whatsoever. 


s  See  3  Kings  xlv.  25-28;  ;tv.  16. 

*  This  Reneral  derectlon  and  depree- 
Hlon  le  itated  •omewbat  over-strongly 
bf  Herodotus  <i.  SB,  96). 
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twice  only,  pasemg  six  years  in  complete  inaction.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  Calah,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  revolted ; 
and  the  revolution  wa^  brought  about  which  ushered  in  the 
splendid  period  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  the  time  of  depres- 
sion,* when  an  unwarlike  monarch  was  living  in  inglorious  ease 
amid  the  luxuries  and  reJinements  of  Nineveh,  and  the  people, 
sunk  in  repose,  gave  themselves  up  to  vicious  indulgences  more 
hateful  in  the  eye  of  God  than  even  the  pride  and  cruelty  which 
they  were  wont  to  exhibit  in  war,  that  the  great  capital  was 
suddenly  startled  by  a  voice  of  warning  in  the  streets  —  a  voice 
which  sounded  everywhere,  through  corridor,  and  lane,  and 
square,  bazaar  and  caravanserai,  one  shrill  monotonous  cry  — 
"  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown."  •  A  strange 
wild  man,  clothed  in  a  rough  garment  of  skin,"  moving  from 
place  to  place,  announced  to  the  inhabitants  their  doom.  None 
knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he  had  come ;  none  had  ever  beheld 
him  before ;  pale,  haggard,  travel-stained,  he  moved  before 
them  like  a  visitant  from  another  sphere ;  and  his  lips  still 
framed  the  fearful  words  —  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  overthrown."  Had  the  cry  fallen  on  them  in  the  prosperous 
time,  when  each  year  brought  its  tale  of  victories,  and  every 
nation  upon  their  borders  trembled  at  the  approach  of  their 
arms,  it  would  probably  have  been  heard  with  apathy  or  ridi- 
cule, and  would  have  failed  to  move  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
But  coming,  as  it  did,  when  their  glory  had  declined ;  when 
their  enemies,  having  been  allowed  a  breathing  space,  had  taken 
courage  and  were  acting  on  the  offensive  in  many  quarters ; 
when  it  was  thuS  perhaps  quite  within  the  range  of  probability 
that  some  one  of  their  numerous  foes  might  shortly  appear 
in  arms  before  the  place,  it  struck  them  with  fear  and  conster- 


'  The  date  of  Jonah's  pteachlDg  to 
the  Nine vltea  has  been  much  dUpnted. 
It  has  been  placed  aa  earl;  as  SBO  (Bee 
OUT  Bibles],  01  rrom  that  to  B.C.  840 
(Drake),  which  would  throw  It  into  a 
moat  Bourishtng  Atsyiian  period,  the 
reign  of  ShalmaneBer  IL  Otbeis  have 
observed  that  It  may  as  well  belong  to 


the  latltr  paii  ot  the  ralgn  ol  Jero- 
boam TI.  {Baitey ).  which  would  be  about 
B.C.  TBO,  accordinft  to  the  ordinary 
chronology,  or  about  b.c.  TflO-THO,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  present 
writer.  *  Joni^  ili.  4. 

<  This  was  the  prophetic  dress.  .(Bm 
2  Kings  1.  8,  and  Zech.  xiii.  4  J 
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nation.  The  alann  communicated  itself  ftvm  the  city  to  the 
palace ;  and  bis  trembling  attendants  *'  came  and  told  the  king 
of  Nineveh,"  who  was  seated  on  his  royal  throne  in  the  great 
audienceHihamber,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  his  court.  No  sooner  did  he  hear,  than  the  heart  of  the  king 
was  touched,  like  that  of  his  people ;  and  he  "  arose  from  his 
throne,  and  laid  aside  hia  robe  from  him,  and  covered  himself 
with  sackcloth  and  sat  in  ashes."'  Hastily  summoning  his 
nobles,  he  had  a  decree  framed,  and  "  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
and  published  through  Nineveh,  by  the  decree  of  the  king  and 
his  nobles,  saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock, 
taste  anything ;  let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water :  but  let  man 
and  beast  ^  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  cry  mightily  unto 
God :  yea,  let  them  turn  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and 
from  the  violence  that  is  in  their  hands."  *  Then  the  &st  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  people  of  Nineveh,  fearful  of  God's  wrath, 
put  on  sackcloth  "  fix>m  the  greatest  of  them  even  to  the  least 
of  them."  "  The  joy  and  merriment,  the  revelry  and  feasting  of 
that  great  city  were  changed  into  mourning  and  lamentation ; 
the  sins  that  Jiad  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Most  High  ceased  ; 
the  people  humbled  themselves ;  they  "  turned  from  their  evil 
way,"  "  and  by  a  repentance,  which,  if  not  deep  and  enduring, 
was  still  real  and  unfeigned,  they  appeased  for  the  present  the 
Divine  wrath.  Vainly  the  prophet  sate  without  the  city,  on  its 
eastern  side,  under  hia  booth  woven  of  boughs,*^  watching,  wait- 
ing, hoping  (apparently)  that  the  doom  which  he  had  announced 
would  come,  in  spite  of  the  people's  repentance.  God  was  more 
merciful  than  man.  He  had  pity  on  the  "  great  city,"  with  its 
"  six  score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between  their 
r^ht  hand  and  their  left," "  and,  sparing  the  penitents,  left 
their  town  to  stand  unharmed  for  more  than  another  centur}'. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-PilcBcr  II.  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  B.c.  745  are  unknown  to  us.    No  confi- 


I  Jonah  lit.  6.  I       i°  Ibkl.  reneS. 

'  On  the  custom  ol  patting  beaats  in         >'  Ibid,  verse  10.  "  Ibid.  iv.  S 

monmlilg,  see  above,  p.  39,  note  K  <■  Ibl<),  vcrtie  II.    On  the  mpanlng 

•  Jonah  lU.  T,  8.  I  the  phrase  tee  vol.  i.  pp.  261, 202. 
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dence  can  be  placed  in  the  statement  of  Bion '  and  Folyhistor,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  refer  to  this  monarch, 
whom  they  called  BelStaras  — a  corruption  perhaps  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  name^ — that  he  was,  previously  to  his  elevation  to 
the  royal  dignity,  a  mere  vine-dresser,  whose  occupation  was 
to  keep  in  order  the  gardens  of  the  king.  Similar  tales  of  the 
low  origin  of  self-raised  and  usurping  monarchs  are  too  common 
in  the  East,  and  are  too  often  contradicted  by  the  facts,  when 
they  become  known  to  us,*  for  much  credit  to  attach  to  the 
story  told  by  these  late  writers,  the  earlier  of  whom  must 
have  written  five  or  sii  hundred  years  after  Tiglath-Pileser'e 
time."  We  might,  however,  conclude,  without  much  chance  of 
mistake,  from  such  a  story  being  told,  that  the  king  intended 
acquired  the  throne  irregularly ;  that  either  he  was  not  of  the 
blood  royal,  or  that,  being  so,  he  was  at  any  rate  not  the  legi- 
timate heir.  And  the  conclusion  at  which  we  should  thus 
arrive  is  confirmed  by  the  monarch's  inscriptions ;  for  though 
he  speaks  repeatedly  of  "  the  kings  his  fathers,"  and  even  calls 
the  royal  buildings  at  Calah  "  the  palaces  of  his  fathers,"  yet  he 
never  mentions  his  actual  father's  name  in  any  record  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  Such  a  silence  is  so  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  glory  in  their  descent  and 
parade  it  on  every  possible  occasion,  that,  where  it  occurs,  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  the  monarch  to  have  been  an 
usurper,  deriving  his  title  to  the  crown,  not  from  his  ancestry  or 
from  any  law  of  succession,  but  from  a  successful  revolution,  in 


'  Fr.  Hist,  Gr.  vol.  It.  p.  3B1.  '  kingdom  next  to  that  of  the  manarch 

3  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  (Nic.    Dam.  Fr.  49).     Cyrus,  son   (ao- 

*  The  native  form  In  Pat-ttira,  or  cordinK  to  Herodotus,  I.  lOT)  of  an 
Patli-tiii-  (Opp«rt),  n-hance  Beletar,  by  '  ordinary  Persian  noble,  declare  himself 
a  chanfts  of  the  Initial  trniiit  into  the  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  "  powerful 
media,  and  a  hardening  of  the  dental  king,"  (See  the  author's  Iltrodotiit, 
sibilant.  i  vol.  i.  p.  200,  note",  2nil  edit.)    There 

<  Compare  thestoriesofGyges.Cyrns.  '  are  good  grounds  (or  believing  that  the 


Qyfies,  the  herdsman  of 
Plato  (ttrp,  ii.  .t),  and  the  guardsman  of 
Herodotus  (1. 8),  appears  in  the  narrative 
of  Nivolaus  DaraasreMun.  who  probably 
follows  the  native  hintorian  Xanthus. 


low  birth  of  Amaais  !s  likewise  a  fiction. 
(Ibid.  vol.  Ii.  p.  222,  note'.) 

*Bion's  date  is  upcertain,  but  it  proba- 
bly wag  not  much  before  B.C.  300. 
(See  the  remarks  of  C.  Miiller  in  the  Fr. 


mber  of  the  noblest  house  in  the  '  I/I*t.  Or.  lol.  Iv.  p.  34T.) 
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which  he  played  the  principal  part.  It  matters  little  that  such 
a  moDarch,  when  he  is  settled  upon  the  throne,  claims,  in  a 
Tague  and  general  way,  connection  with  the  kings  of  former 
times.  The  claim  may  often  have  a  basis  of  truth;  for  in 
monarchies  where  polygamy  prevails,  and  the  kings  have 
numerous  daughters  to  dispose  of,  almost  all  the  nobility  can 
boast  that  they  are  of  the  blood  royal.  Where  the  claim  is  in 
no  sense  true,  it  will  still  be  made ;  for  it  flatters  the  vanity  of 
the  monarch,  and  there  is  no  one  to  gainsay  it.  Only  in  such 
cases  we  are  sure  to  find  a  prudent  v^^ness  —  an  assertion  of 
the  fact  of  the  connection,  expressed  in  general  terms,  without 
any  specification  of  the  particulars  on  which  the  supposed  fact 
rests. 

On  obtaining  the  crown — whatever  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  obtained  it  —  Tiglath-Pileser  immediately  proceeded 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  by  engaging  in  a  series 
of  wars,  now  upon  one,  now  upon  another  frontier,  seeking  by 
his  unwearied  activity  and  energy  to  recover  the  losses  suffered 
through  the  weakness  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  compensate  for 
their  laches  by  a  vigorous  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office.  The  order  of  these  wars,  which  formerly  it  was 
impossible  to  determine,  is  now  fixed  by  means  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon,  and  we  may  follow  the  course  of  the  expeditions  con- 
ducted by  Tiglath-Pileser  11.  with  as  much  confidence  and 
certainty  as  those  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  Asshur-izir-pal,  or  the 
second  Shalmaneser.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however,  to 
detain  the  reader  by  going  through  the  entire  series.  The 
interest  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  military  operations  attaches  espe- 
cially to  his  campaigns  in  Babylonia  and  in  Syria,  where  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  persons  otherwise  known  to  us.  His 
other  wars  are  comparatively  unimportant.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  proposed  to  consider  in  detail  only  the  Babylonian 
and  Syrian  expeditions,  and  to  dismiss  the  others  with  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  results  which  were  accomplished  by 
them. 

Tiglath-Pileser's  expeditions  against  Babylon  were  in  his 
first  and  in  his  fifteenth  years,  B.C.  745  and  731.  No  sooner 
did  he  find  himself  settled  upon  the  throne,  than  he  levied  an 
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army,  and  marched  against  Southern  Mesopotamia,"  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  divided  and  unsettled  condition. 
According  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  NabonasBar  then  ruled  in 
Babylon.  Tiglath-Pileser's  annaJs  confuBe  the  accounts  of  hia 
two  campaigns;  but  the  general  impression  which  we  gather 
from  them  is  that,  even  in  B.C.  745,  the  country  was  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  small  principalities,  the  eea-coagt  being  under 
the  dominion  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  held  his  court  in  hia 
father's  city  of  Bit-Yakin;''  while  in  the  upper  region  there 
were  a  number  of  petty  princes,  apparently  independent,  among 
whom  may  be  recognised  names  which  seem  to  occur  later  in 
Ptolemy's  list,^  among  the  kings  of  Babylon  to  whom  he  assigns 
short  reigns  in  the  interval  between  Nabonassar  and  Mardoc- 
empalus  (Merodach-Baladan).  Tiglath-Pileser  attacked  and 
defeated  several  of  these  princes,  taMng  the  towns  of  Kur-Galzu 
(now  Akkerkuf),  and  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim,  together  with 
many  other  places  of  less  consequence  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  country,  after  which  he  received  the  submission  of  Merodach- 
Baladan,  who  acknowledged  him  for  suzerain,  and  consented  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute.  Tiglath-Pileser  upon  this  assumed  the 
title  of  "  King  of  Babylon  "  (B.C.  729),  and  oflFered  sacrifice  to 
the  Babylonian  gods  in  all  the  principal  cities.* 

The  first  Syrian  war  of  Tiglath-Pileser  waa  undertaken  in  his 
third  year  (b.c.  743),  and  lasted  from  that  year  to  his  eighth. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  reduced  to  subjection  Damascus,  which 
had  regained  its  independence,'"  and  was  under  the  government 
of  Rezin ;  Samaria,  where  Menahem,  the  adversary  of  Pul,  was 
still  reigning;  Tyre,  which  was  under  a  monarch  bearing  the 


*  Thla  tact  Is  stated  on  a  muUlated 
tablet  beloDging  to  Tlglatb-PUeaer'i 
reign. 

'  Merodach-Baladan  l«  called  "  tlie 
•on  of  Takln  "  in  the  Aasyrian  InBcrlp- 
tionH.  HU  capital,  Blt-Yaktn,  had  ap- 
parently been  built  b;,  and  named  alter, 
liU  father.  Compare  Blt-Omrl  (i.e.  Sa- 
maria). BJtSarglna,  &g.  It  ha«  been 
■uggeated  that  Yakin  ma;  be  intended 
b;  JiiKieus,  il  that  bo  the  true  reading, 
In  Ptoleiny'a  Canon.  , 


When  Metodach-Botadan  U  calleil 
"the  sou  of  Baladau"  In  3  King*  xx. 
12,  and  Is.  xxxlx.  1,  the  reference  te 
probably   to    a  grandtather    or   other 


>  As  Ifadlna,  who  wonld  Beem  to  be 
Nadiua;  and  ZaJcliti,  who  may  powibly 
be  Chlnzims. 

■  Babylon,  Borslppo,  Nlpni,  Catha, 
Brech,  Ele,  and  Dilmun.  Compare  the 
conduct  ot  Vn]-1us1i  m.  (anpro,  p.  U6). 

"  Bee  above,  p.  110. 
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&inilar  name  of  Hiram ; "  Hamath,  Gebal,  and  th«  Arabs 
bordering  upon  Egypt,  who  were  ruled  by  a  queen "  called 
Kbabiba.  He  likewise  met  and  defeated  a  vast  army  under 
Azariab  (or  Uzziah),  king  of  Judab,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
inducing  bim  to  make  his  submission.  It  would  appear  by  this 
that  Tiglath-Fileser  at  this  time  penetrated  deep  into  Palestine, 
probably  to  a  point  which  no  Assyriim  king  but  Vul-lush  III. 
bad  reached  pre-viously.  But  it  would  seem,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  conquests  were  very  incomplete  ;  they  did  not  include 
Judeea  or  PhUistia,  Idumsea,  or  the  tribes  of  the  Hauran ;  and 
they  left  untouched  the  greater  number  of  the  Phoenician 
cities.  It  causes  us,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  find  that  in  a 
short  time,  B.C.  734,  he  renewed  his  efforts  in  this  quarter, 
commencing  by  an  attack  on  Samaria,  where  Pekah  was  now 
king,  and  taking  "  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the 
land  of  N'aphtali,  and  carrying  them  captive  to  Assyria," " 
thus  "lightly  afflicting  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of 
Naphtali,"  ^  or  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
about  Lake  Merom,  and  from  that  to  the  Sea  of  Genneaareth. 

This  attack  was  followed  shortly  (B.C.  733)  by  the  most 
important  of  Tiglatb-Pileser's  Syrian  wars.  It  appears  that 
the  common  danger,  which  had  formerly  united  the  Hittites, 
Hsmathites,  and  Damaticenes  in  a  close  alliance,'  now  caused 
a  league  to  be  formed  between  Damascus  and  Samaria,  the 
sovereigns  of  which — Pekah  and  Rezin  —  made  an  attempt  to 
add  Judeea  to  their  confederation,  by  declaring  war  against 
Ahaz,  attacking  his  territory,  and  threatening  to  substitute  in 
his  place  as  king  of  Jerusalem  a  creature  of  their  own,  "  the  son 


I'  Besides  the  great  Hiram ,  the  friend 
ot  SolomoD,  then  Is  a  Tyrlan  king  at 
the  Uftme  meaUoned  b;  Metwnder  aa 
ooDtemponuT  with  Cyrua  (Pr.  2);  and 
aaotbec  occara  In  HerodotuH  (vil.  9S), 
who  most  bBTs  been  contamporar;  with 
Daiiiu  Hirstas)^. 

"  The  Araba  at  the  tiaet  btwdertnff 
OB  EgTpt  seem  to  have  been  i^ularly 
governed  hy  qaeeoB.  Three  such  are 
mentioned  In  the  Inscilptlona.    Aa  these 


Arabs  were  near  nelxliboan  of  the  8a- 
bieans,  It  Is  su|(geated  that  the  qneen  ot 
Sheba  came  from  tlietr  country,  which 
was  In  the  neigh boudiood  of  SinaJ.  (See 
TmnMiction*  a/  the  Royal  tSociety  of 
Literature,  vol.  vll.  New  Series,  p.  I*.) 

"»  2  Kings  IV,  29. 

>  Isaish  ix.  1.  This  war  Is  slightly 
alluded  to  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Tlglath- 
Plleser;  but  nu  details  are  given. 

'  See  above,  p.  103. 
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of  Tabeal."'  Hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  Ahaz  applied  to 
Assyria,  offering  to  become  Tiglath-Pileser's  "servant" — i.e.  his 
vassal  and  tributary — if  he  would  send  troops  to  his  assistance, 
and  save  him  from  the  impending  danger.*  Tiglath-Pileser 
was  not  slow  to  obey  this  call.  Entering  Syria  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  he  fell  first  upon  Rezin,  who  was  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Damascus,  where  Tiglath-Pileser  besieged  him  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  taken  and  slain.'  Next  he 
attacked  Pekah,  entering  his  country  ou  the  north-east,  where 
it  bordered  npon  the  Damascene  territory,  and,  overrunning  the 
whole  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  provinces,  together  (apparently) 
with  some  portion  of  the  Cis-Jordanic  region.  The  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  had  pos- 
sessed the  country  between  the  Jordan  and  the  desert  from  the 
time  of  Moses,  were  seized  and  carried  away  captive  by  the  con- 
queror, who  placed  them  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  on  the  afBiients 
of  the  Bilikh  and  the  Khaboui-,*  from  about  Harran  to  Nisibis.' 
Some  cities  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
territory  of  Issachar,  but  belonging  to  Manasseh,  were  at  the 
same  time  seized  and  occupied.  Among  these,  Megiddo  in 
the  great  plaio  of  Esdraelon,  and  Dur  or  Dor  upon  the  coast,^ 
some  way  below  Tyre,  were  the  most  important.  Dur  was 
even  thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  receive  an  Assyrian 
governor  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  principal  cities  of 
Southern  Syria.' 
After  thus  chastising  Samaiia,  Tiglath-Pileser  appears  to 


»  Isa.  vii.  ]-6.    Comp,  3  Kings  xvi.  5. 

'  2  Kings  xvi.  7. 

'  2  Kings  xvi.  9.  There  1b  an  imper- 
fect notice  ot  the  defeat  and  death  at 
Rezln  In  a  mutilated  Inscription  now  in 
tlie  British  Museum. 

"2Cbron.v.2»i.  TUatTlgUth-Pllesec 
attacked  Pekah  twice  seema  to  follow 
from  the  complete  dIJTerence  between 
the  loealitiee  inentioned  In  2  Kings  xv, 
29,  anil  2  Chron.  t.  2G.  In  Isaiah  Ix.  1, 
both  expeditions  seem  to  be  d'^nced  at. 

'  That  the  Qozan  ot  Scrlptnre  vaa 
this  country  is  apparent  enoufnh  from 
Scriptitre  itscir.  wlilcli  }oins  It  with 
(Halah  Clialcitiu  ot  Ptolen).v),  Habor 
(the     Kliabour),     Haian     (Harran    or 


Catrha:),  Eeieph,  and  Eden  (Beth- 
Adlni).  It  is  confirmed  by  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  which  connect  Guzan  with 
NiaibU. 

■  Megiddo  and  Dora  are  mentioned 
uoder  the  forms  of  Mayidv  and  DUru 
among  the  Syrian  cities  tributary  to 
Tigiath-Pileser.  They  are  joined  to  a 
place  called  Manalivah,  wblcb  now  toe 
tlie  first  time  appears  in  the  lists,  and 
which  probably  represents  the  land  oC 


■  The  aouth-«-estem  limit  ot  Awyria 
was  now  advanced  to  about  lat.  32°  30*. 
DuT  and  Megiddo  seem  to  have  been 
her  frontier  towns. 
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Iiave  passed  on  to  the  aouUi,  where  he  reduced  the  Philistines 
and  the  Arab  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  Sinaitic  desert  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Egyipt.  Over  these  last  he  set,  in  lien  of  their 
native  queen,  an  Assyrian  governor.  He  then  returned  towards 
Damascus,  where  he  held  a  court,  and  invited  the  neighbour- 
ing states  and  tribes  to  send  in  their  submission.  The  states 
and  tribes  responded  to  his  invitation.  Tiglath-Pileser,  before 
quitting  Syria,  received  submission  and  tribute  not  only  from 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,^"  but  also  from  Mit'enna,"  king  of  Tyre ; 
Pekah,  king  of  Samaria ;  Khanun,  king  of  Gaza ;  and  Mitinti, 
king  of  Ascalon ;  from  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  the  people 
of  Atvad  or  Aradus,  and  the  Idumseans.  He  thus  completely 
re-established  the  power  of  Assyria  in  this  quarter,^  once  more 
recovering  to  the  Empire  the  entire  tract  between  the  coast 
and  the  desert  from  'Mount  Amanus  on  the  north  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  confines  of  Egypt. 

One  further  expedition  was  led  or  sent  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
into  Syria,  probably  in  his  last  year.  Disturbances  having 
occurred  irom  the  revolt  of  Mit'enna  of  Tyre,  and  the  murder 
of  Pekah  of  Israel  by  Hoshea,  an  Assyrian  army  marched  west- 
ward, in  B.C.  728,  to  .put  them  down.  The  Tyrian  monarch  at 
once  submitted ;  and  Hoshea,  having  entered  into  negotiations, 
agreed  to  receive  investiture  into  his  kingdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  to  hold  it  as  an  Assyrian  territory.  On 
these  terms  peace  was  re-established,  and  the  army  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  retired  and  recrossed  the  Euphrates. 


M  2  KtngB  XTf.  10.  TlKlath-Pileser 
ncordi  his  recoption  ol  tribute  from 
B  king  o[  Jnilab  wbooi  be  calls  Yuka- 
klMii,  Dl  Jehoabaz.  It  was  at  one  time 
■nggested  tliat  the  moDarch  intended 
■night  be  Uzziah,  whose  Dame  would 
becORie  JehoahaE  b;  a  metatheata  of 
tbe  two  elements;  but  tbe  late  date  of 
the  tribnte-giviag,  which  was  certainly 
towards  the  close  of  Tlglath-Flleser's 
reign,  reudeis  this  Impossible.  Yah-u- 
thazi  nrnst  represent  Aliaz.  It  has 
been  Boggesteit  that  Jeboabaz  waa  the 
■noDsrcfa's  real  appellatioa,  and  that  the 
Jews  dropped  the  Initiat  element  becaiixe 
they  were  unwilling  to  profane  the 
■acred  name  of  Jebovsh  by  conaectlng 


It  with  so  wicked  a  monarch;  but  per- 
haps it  is  more  probahle  that  tbe  name 
was  changed  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  when 
Ahaz  became  his  tribntary,  Just  as  the 
name  of  EKakini  was  turned  by  Necho 
to  Jeholaklm  (2  Kings  xxlii.  34).  and 
that  of  Mattaniah  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebu- 
cfaadnexzar  (ibid.  zxlv.  IT).  His  tnir 
pieties  may  have  prevented  the  Jews 
from  recogniaing  tbe  change  of  name 
aa  legitimate,  and  made  them  still  call 
him  simply  Abaz. 

*'  Compare  the  Matgenus  (uityitt} 
ol  Menander,  the  father  of  Pygmalion 
and  Dido  <Fr.  1). 

^  6e«  alwve,  p.  IIT. 
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Besides  conducting  these  variouB  campaigns,  Tiglath-Pileser 
employed  himself  in  the  construction  of  some  important  works 
at  Calah,  which  was  bis  usual  and  favourite  residence.  He 
repaired  and  adorned  the  palac6  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Niinrud  mound ;  and  he  built  a  new  edifice  at 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  platform,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  magnificent  of  i  his  erections.  Unfortunately,  in 
neither  case  were  his  works  allowed  to  remain  as  he  left  them. 
The  sculptures  with  which  he  adorned  Shalmaueser'a  palace 
were  violently  torn  from  their  places  by  Esar-haddon,  and,  after 
barbarous  ill-usage,^  were  applied  to  the  embellishment  of  his 
own  residence  by  that  monarch.  The  palace  which  he  built  at 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Nimrud  mound,  was  first  ruined 
by  some  invader,  and  then  built  upon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king. 
Thus  the  monuments  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  come  to  us  in  a 
defaced  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  rendering  it  difficult  for 
us  to  do  full  justice  either  to  his  architectural  conceptions  or 
to  his  teste  in  ornamentation.  We  can  see,  however,  by  the 
ground  plan  of  the  building  which  Mr.  Loftus  uncovered  beneath 
the  ruins  of  Mr.  Layard's  south-east  palace,^'  that  the  great 
edifice  of  Tiglath-Pileser  was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  iittle 
inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient  palaces,  and  on  a  plan  very 
nearly  similar.  The  same  arrangement  of  courts  and  halls  and 
chambers,  the  same  absence  of  curved  lines  or  angles  other  than 
right  angles,  the  same  narrowness  of  rooms  in  comparison  with 
their  length,  which  have  been  noted  in  the  earlier  buildings,** 
prevailed  also  in  those  of  this  king.  With  regard  to  the  sculp- 
tures with  which,  after  the  example  of  the  former  monarchs,  he 
ornamented  their  wails,  we  can  only  say  they  seem  to  have 
been  characterised  by  simplicity  of  treatment  —  the  absence  of 
all  ornamentation,  except  fringes,  &om  the  dresses,  the  total 
omissiou  of  backgrounds,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  the  limita- 
tion of  the  markings  to  the  mere   outlines    of  forms.       The 


M  They  werBo(l«n  partial  Ir  destroyed. 
Id  order  to  reduce  the  sl7.e  of  the  alone 
and  make  it  fit  into  a  given  place 
Id  Etar-baddon's  waU.  (See  lAytud, 
MonvtneaU,  1st  Series,  p.  U.) 


1*  This  plan  Is  exhibited  in  tlte  b 
ment  story  of  the  British  Musenm. 
u  Supra,  vol.  1.  pp.  281'S8G. 
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drawing  is  rather  freer  aod  more  spirited  than  that  of  the 
sculptures  of  Asshui-izir-pal ;  animal  forms,  as  camels,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats,  are  more  largely  introduced,  and  there  is 
somewhat  less  formalitj  in  the  handling.'  But  the  change  is 
in  no  respect  very  decided,  or  such  as  to  indicate  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  art. 

Tiglath-Pileser  appears,  hy  the  Assyrian  Canon,  to  have  had 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  745, 
and  was  succeeded  in  B.C.  727  by  Shalmaneser,  the  fourth 
monarch  who  had  borne  that  appellation. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmane»er  IV.  was  related  to 
Tiglath-Pileser  or  not.  As,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
succession  having  been  irregular  or  disputed,  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  was  his  son.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  727,  and 
ceased  to  reign  in  B,c.  722,  thus  holding  the  royal  power  for 
less  than  six  years.  It  was  probably  very  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, that,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  Samaria,  he  "  came  up  " 
gainst  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and,  threatening  him  with 
condign  punishment,  so  terrified  him  that  he  made  immediate 
submission.'  The  arrears  of  tribute  were  rendered,  and  the 
homage  due  from  a  vassal  to  his  lord  was  paid ;  and  Shalmaneser 
either  returned  into  his  own  country  or  turned  his  attention  to 
other  enterprises.'  But  shortly  afterwards  he  learnt  that  Hoshea, 
in  spite  of  his  submission  and  engagements,  was  again  contem- 
plating defection ;  and,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  promise  of  support  from  an  enter- 
prising monarch  who  ruled  in  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Egypt.*  The  Assyrian  conquests  in  this  quarter  had  long  been 
tending  to  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  great  power  of 


1  Forrepresentationaot  Tiglatb-Pile- 
mi's  sculptuies,  Hen  Mr.  Layant'a  .Voiui- 
nunU,  1st  Series.  Plates  67  to  6T  ;  and 
compare.  In  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  the 
woodcut  on  p.  342,  the  second  woodcul 
on  p.  213,  and  the  woodcuts  on  pp.  376 
aiid4(H. 

*  2ElDesxrli.3.  "Against him camo 
up  SbalmaneBcc,  king  of  Assj^a;  and 
la  hiaierrant  and  gave  him 


presents,"  or  " rendered  him  tribute" 

(marginal  rendering). 

*  It  was  probably  now  that  Shal- 
maneser made  hia  general  attack  upon 
PhcBDicla.     {Infra,  p.  137.) 

*  2  Kioga  xvii.  4.  "  And  tho  king  of 
Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea; 
for  he  had  sent  messengers  to  So,  king 
of  Efnypt,  and  brought  no  present  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  as  he  had  done  yuar 
by  year. 
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Extern  Africa,  which  bftd  once  held,'  and  always  coveted,^  the 
dominion  of  Syria.  Hitherto  such  relations  as  they  had  had 
with  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  friendly.  The  weak  and 
unwarlike  Pharaohs  who  about  this  time  bore  sway  in  Egypt 
had  sought  the  favour  of  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  power  by  de- 
manding Assyrian  princesses  in  marriage  and  affecting  Assyrian 
names  for  their  offspringJ  But  recently  an  important  change 
had  occurred.^  A  brave  Ethiopian  prince  had  descended  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  at  the  head  of  a  swarthy  host,  had  defeated 
the  Egyptian  levies,  had  driven  the  reigning  monarch  into  the 
marshes  of  the  Delta,  or  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,*  and  had 
established  his  own  dominion  firmly,  at  any  rate,  over  the 
upper  country.  Sliebek  the  First  bore  sway  in  Memphfs  in 
lieu  of  the  blind  Bocclioris;^"  and  Hoshea,  seeing  in  this  bold 
and  enterprising  king  the  natural  foe  of  the  Assyrians,"  and 
therefore  his  own  natural  ally  and  friend,  ^'sent  messengers" 
with  proposals,  which  appear  to  have  been  accepted;  for  on 
their  return  Hoshea  revolted  openly,  withheld  his  tribute,  and 
declared  himself  independent.  Shalmaneser,  upon  this,  came 
up  against  Samaria  for  the  second  time,  determined  now  to 
punish  his  vassal's  perfidy  with  due  severity.  Apparently,  he 
was  unresi^ited;  at  any  rate,  Hoshea  fell  into  his  power,  and 


•  Several  kings  ot  the  IStli  and  19th 
djnusties  seem  tu  liave  riilfd  over  Syria. 
and  flven  to  have  made  war  across  tht 
Euplirates  In  Western  Mesopotamia. 
<3ee  Wilkinson  In  the  autlior'a  Hero- 
Ootne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  M-.10D  and  p.  311; 
anil  compaie  Sir  U.  RawUnson'ii  Itttitti'a- 
tioiit  of  E'/ifptlan  IlUtoiij,  published  in 
ths  Tramactlons  of  (he  Royal  Satiety  of 
Literaltira,  vol.  vii.  New  Series.) 

•  Tlio  invasions  or  Sliishak(SheBhonk) 
and  Zerah  (Osorkon)  sliow  chat  the  Idea 
ot  annexing  Syria  co[itinue(l  even  during 
a  period  of  eomparatlve  depression. 

^  Vide«upra,p.  82. 

■  It  we  were  obliged  to  follow  Mane- 
tho's  dates,  as  reported  to  us  tlirougb 
Susebius  and  Airicanus,  \vh  should  bave 
to  place  the  accession  ot  the  first  Sabaco 
22  OT  H  years  only  betore  Tirliukah, 
B.C.  712  or  T14.  But  tlie  Apis  ilftce 
have  shown  tbot  Monetho's  numbers  are 


not  to  be  trusted;  and  it  is  allowable 
therefore  to  assign  to  the  two  Ethiopian 
kings  who  preceded  Tlrhakah  ordinary 
reigns  ot  (say)  20  years  each,  which 
would  bring  the  Ethiopian  conquest  U> 
B.C.  730. 

*  Manetho  stated  tliat  Bocchoris  the 
SaSte  was  burnt  alive  by  Sabaco  I,  (En- 
seb.  Chi:  Can.  i.  p.  104.)  Herodotus 
gaie  a  different  account  (il.  137-110). 

w  According  to  Herodotus,  the  native 
king  whom  Saiiaco  BU|)eraedod  (called  by 
hluj  Anysis)  was  blind.  Diodonm  calls 
Bocchoris  T^  4ru«i«rt    niT«AHt  tvKaTo^p6r^ 

Tar,  but  does  not  speclty  any  particular 
infirmity.    (Died.  Sic.  i.  OS,  S  1.) 

"  That  tlie  So,  or  rather  Beveh  (KID), 
ot  2  KluRS  xvii.  4,  represents  the  Egyp- 
tian name  Sliebek  is  the  general  opinion 
ot  comiDentatorg,  It  is  not  perhaps 
quite  certain,  but  it  is  highly  probable. 
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was  seized,  bound,  and  shut  up  in  prison.  A  year  or  two  later  " 
Shalmaneser  made  his  third  aud  last  expedition  into  Syria. 
What  waa  the  provocation  given  him,  we  are  not  told ;  but  this 
time,  he  "  came  up  throughout  all  the  land,"  "  and,  being  met 
with  resistance,  he  laid  formal  siege  to  the  capital.  The  siege 
commenced  in  Shalmaneser's  fourth  year,  B.c.  724,  and  was 
protracted  to  his  sixth,  either  by  the  efforts  of  the  Egyptians, 
or  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  inhabitants.  At  last,  in 
B.C.  722,  the  town  surrendered,  or  was  taken  by  storm ; "  but 
before  this  consummation  had  been  reached,  Shalmaneser's 
reign  would  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  a 
successful  revolution. 

While  he  was  conducting  these  operations  against  Samaria, 
either  in  person  or  by  means  of  his  generals,  Shalmaneser 
appears  to  have  been  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Phceni- 
cian  towns.  Like  Samaria,  they  had  revolted  at  the  death  of 
l^glath-Pileser ;  and  Shalmaneser,  consequently,  marched  into 
Phmnicia  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  probably  iu  his  first 
year,  overran  the  entire  country,^  and  forced  all  the  cities  to 
resume  their  position  of  dependence.  The  island  Tyre,  how- 
ever, shortly  afterwards  shook  off  the  yoke.  Hereupon  Shal- 
maneser "  returned  " "  into  these  parts,  and  collecting  a  fleet 
ftom  Sidon,  Palsd-Tyrus,  and  Akko,  the  three  most  important 
of  the  Phcenician  towns  after  Tyre,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
the  revolted  place.  His  vessels  were  sixty  in  nmnberi  and  were 
manned  by  eight  hundred  Phcenician  rowers,  co-operating  with, 
probably,  a  smaller  number  of  unskilled  Assyrians.^     Against 


"  It  has  not  been  it«DeTaI1;  aeen 
there  Is  an  Interval  of  time   betveeu 
Teraes  i  and  5  of   3  Klngi   xvll.; 
this  is  sufficiently  clear  to  an  attenUve 

u  2  Kings  ivll.  4. 

M  So  JpsephDB.     BU.   >ui  tfint  t^t 
Sm^mfiar.     lAiU.  Jad.  Ix.  13.) 

^   'Es^Jlff       ^Atpvif^      nkAr>iw*'       ivAtfu- 

(Heuand.  Epb.  ap.  Joieph,  Aitt.  Jvd. 
ix.  U.) 

>•  -^mirTfrf.     (TWd.) 

1  Henaoder  Bpeaka  of  the  PboBnlciana 
■■  "fietfiBg  Uf  man  the  sixtf  iihipa" 


It  is  uncerCBln  how  many  rowera  the 
PhisiilciaD  vessela  of  thia  time  required. 
Id  Sargon'B  Bculptures  they  are  rapre- 
aeoted  with  only  four  or  Ave  rowers  on 
each  side;  In  Sennacberib's  wlili  eight, 
nine,  or  eleven,  and  also  with  two 
steersmen.  Probably  the  Utter  repre- 
seiitatloQ  Is  the  more  correct ;  and  this 
would  malie  the  average  number  of 
Towera  to  be  twenty.  In  that  case  each 
crew  on  thU  occasion  would  have  been 
two-thirds  PbosnlciaD  la  one^liird  As* 
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this  fleet  the  Tyrians,  conJidiDg  in  their  maritime  bMU,  Bent  out 
a  force  of  twelve  vessels  only,  which  proved,  however,  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  for  the  assailants  were  dispersed  and 
driven  off,  with  the  loss  of  600  prisoners.  Shalmaueser,  upon 
this  defeat,  retired,  and  gave  up  all  active  operations,  content- 
ing himself  with  leaving  a  body  of  troops  on  the  mainland,  over 
against  the  city,  to  cut  off  the  Tyrians  from  the  supplies  of 
water  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  from  the  river 
Litany,  and  from  (Certain  aqueducts  which  conducted  the  pre- 
cious fluid  from  springs  in  the  mountains.  The  Tyrians,  it  is 
said,  held  out  against  this  pressure  for  five  years,  satisfying 
their  thirst  with  rain  water,  which  they  collected  in  reservoirs. 
Whether  they  then  submitted,  or  whether  the  attempt  to  sub- 
due them  was  given  up,  is  uncertain,  since  the  quotation  from 
Menander,  which  is  our  sole  authority  for  this  passage  of  his- 
tory, here  breaks  off  abruptly.' 

The  short  reign  of  Shalmaueser  IV.  was,  it  is  evident,  suffi- 
ciently occupied  by  the  two  enterprises  of  which  accounts  have 
now  been  given  —  the  complete  subjugation  of  Samaria,  and 
the  attempt  to  reduce  the  island  Tyre.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  neither  enterprise  had  been  concluded  when  a  dynastic 
revolution,  caused  by  the  ambition  of  a  subject,  brought  tlie 
unhappy  moilarch's  reign  to  an  untimely  end.  The  conquest 
of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  Sargon  as  an  event  of  his  first  year; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Tyrians,  if  it  really  continued  during 
the  full  space  assigned  to  it  by  Menander,  must  have  extended 
beyond  the  term  of  Shalmaueser 's  reign,  into  the  first  or  second 
year  of  his  successor.^    It  was  probably  the  prolonged  absence 


'  It  has  b«en  nauol  to  see  Id  this 
Tyrlan  war  of  ShalmaDeBer'B  an  expedi- 
tion against  Cyprus;  and  Cbe  author 
origlnallj  undentood  the  passaga  In 
this  sense  <Bee  hie  Htrodottu,  vol.  il.  p. 
234,  note*).  But  he  axnr  thinks  with 
Mr.  Keifrick  iPhitnieia,  p.  3T9,  note  i), 
that,  even  it  the  present  text  of  Jose- 
phus  is  correct,  no  Cyprian  expedition 
is  intended.  At  the  same  time  he  sus- 
pects that  the  words  which  cause  the 
dlfflcnltyrEnrsvTovc  W|i««  i  nr  'A<r- 
rufitur  paffiAin)  contain  a  wrong  read. 


Ing.    He  would  propose  to  cbftnge  nv- 

»  Shalmaneser'a  flrat  attack  otx  Pbi»- 
nicia  may  be  aBSlgiied  to  bis  Qrat  y«ir. 
The  revolt  of  the  Island  Tyre,  and  his 
naval  attack  on  it,  cannot  tall  earlier, 
but  may  easily  have  fallen  later,  than 
his  second  year.  The  blockade  ot  the 
fountains  mjf(ht  possibly  be  established 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  (b.c.  TS6), 
in  which  case  the  Ave  years  ol  resistance 
would  terminate  In  the  autumn  ot  B.o. 
T21,  which  U  Saigon's  second  year. 
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of  the  Assyrian  monarch  from  his  capital,  caused  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  two  cities  which  he  was  attacking,  that  encouraged 
a  rival  to  come  forward  and  seize  the  throne ;  just  as  in  the 
Persian  history  we  shall  find  the  prolonged  absence  of  Cam- 
byses  in  Egypt  produce  .a  revolution  and  change  of  dynasty  at 
Susa.  In  the  East,  where  the  monarch  is  not  merely  the  chief 
but  the  sole  power  in  the  state,  the  moving  spring  whose  action 
must  be  continually  exerted  to  prevent  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment from  standing  still,  it  is  always  dangerous  for  the 
reigning  prince  to  be  long  away  from  his  metropolis.  The 
Orientals  do  not  use  the  langu^e  of  mere  unmeaning  com- 
pliment when  they  compare  their  sovereigns  with  the  sun,^ 
and  speak  of  them  as  imparting  light  and  life  to  the  country 
and  people  over  which  they  rule.  In  the  king's  absence  all 
languishes;  the  course  of  justice  is  suspended ;  public  works  are 
stopped ;  the  expenditure  of  the  Court,  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  capital  mainly  depends,  being  withdrawn,  trade  stagnates, 
the  highest  branches  suffering  most;  artists  are  left  without 
employment ;  workmen  are  discharged ;  w^es  fall ;  every 
industry  is  more  or  less  deranged,  and  those  engi^ed  in  it  suffer 
accordingly ;  nor  is  there  any  hope  of  a  return  »f  prosperity 
until  the  king  comes  home.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
general  discontent  prevails ;  and  the  people,  anxious  for  better 
times,  are  ready  to  welcome  any  pretender  who  will  come  for- 
ward, and,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  declare  the  throne  vacant, 
and  claim  to  be  its  proper  occupant.  If  Shalmaneser  continued 
to  direct  in  person  the  siege  of  Samaria  during  the  three  years 
of  its  continuance,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  patience  of 
the  Ninevites  was  exhausted,  and  that  in  the  third  year  they 
accepted  the  rule  of  the  usurper  who  boldly  proclaimed  himself 
king. 

What  right  the  Aew  monarch  put  forward,  what  position  he 
had  previously  held,  what  special  circumstances,  beyond  the 
mere  absence  of  the  rightful  king,  facilitated  his  attempts,  are 


*  ThtB  (b  the  prolMtble  origlD  of  the  I  of  Ortental  soTerelgnB  are  "  the  Iffcht  ot 
tltl«  Pharaoh,  vhlch  signifles  PV  Ra,  the  Unlveise,"  "the  brother  ot  the  San 
"  the  Sun."    Among  the  conaaon  titles  I  and  Moon,"  and  the  like. 
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matters  on  which  the  monuments  throw  no  light,  and  on  which 
we  must  therefore  be  conteut  to  be  ^norant.  All  that  we  can 
see  is,  that  either  personal  merit  or  official  rank  and  position 
must  have  enabled  him  to  establish  himself;  for  he  certainly 
did  not  derive  any  assistance  from  his  birth,  which  must  have 
been  mediocre,  if  not  actually  obscure.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  to  glory  in  their  ancestry,  and 
when  the  father  has  occupied  a  decently  high  position,  the  son 
declares  his  aire's  name  and  rank  at  the  commencement  of  each 
inscription  ;  ^  but  Saigon  never,  in  any  record,  names  his  father, 
nor  makes  the  aliglitest  allusion  to  his  birth  and  descent,  unless 
it  be  in  vague  phrases,  wherein  he  calls  the  former  kings  of 
Assyria,  and  even  those  of  Babylonia,  his  ancestors.^  Such 
expressions  seem  to  be  mere  words  of  course,  having  no  his- 
torical value :  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  even  to  conclude  from 
them  that  the  new  king  intended  seriously  to  claim  the  con- 
nection of  kindred  with  the  monarchs  of  former  times. 

It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  Sargon,  instead  of  cloaking 
hie  usurpation  under  some  decent  plea  of  right,  took  a  pride  in 
boldly  avowing  it.  The  name  Sargon  ha«  been  supposed  to  be 
one  which  he  adopted  as  his  royal  title  at  the  time  of  his  estab- 
lishment upon  the  throne,  intending  by  the  adoption  to  make 
it  generally  known  that  he  had  acquired  the  crown,  not  by 
birth  or  just  claim,  but  by  his  own  will  and  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Sargon,  or  Sar-gina,  as  the  native  name  is  read,'  means 
"  the  firm  "  or  "  well-established  king,"  and  (it  has  been  argued) 
"shows  the  usurper."^  The  name  is  certainly  unlike  the  gen- 
eral run  of  Assyrian  royal  titles ; '  but  still,  as  it  is  one  which 
is  found  to  have  been  previously  borne  by  at  least  one  private 


*  Nabonidua  bIwots  styles  himself 
"  the  son  of  Nebo-belatzu~ikb!,  the  Kab- 
Mag." 

'  See  Oppert,  Imeriptiont  det  Sar- 
gonidet,  p.  31. 

''  M.  Oppert  DOW  prefers  the  form 
SiavukSn.  (.Chronologit  Biblique,  p.  20.) 
Mr.  O.  Smitb  regards  Sai^ina  aa  the 
Accadiaa  and  SaTu-klna  as  the  Aesjr- 
ian  form.  iZettichrf/t  fir  aegyptiKhe 
^raeAt  tor  1869,  p.  93.) 


I  "  SaigOD  (Sorbin)  vent  dire,  roi  de 
fidt,  Bt  indique  I'lwurpatenT."  (Oppert, 
Jnteriptloai  dfi  Saryonldtt,  p.  8.) 

*  Thereligiou8cliar«cteroftheA»8yr- 
lan  royal  names  hu  been  al ready- 
repeatedly  noticed.  (Snpra,  pp.  13,  IB, 
32,  &c.]  They  cooHist  almost  nnlver- 
Bally  ot  tvo  or  three  elements,  fonning 
a  ihort  sentence,  and  Including  ll'r  tiaine 
or  designation  o!  a  god.  (See  Ai'pitndlx 
A,  "  On  Oie  Aas;rlsn  Boyal  Kauiea.") 
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petsoQ  in  Assyria,^  it  is  perhaps  beet  to  suppoae  that  it  was 
the  monarch's  real  original  appellation,  and  not  asauined  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  j  in  which  case  no  argument  can  be 
founded  npon  it. 

Military  success  is  the  best  means  of  confirming  a  doubtful 
title  to  the  leadership  of  a  warlike  nation.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  Sargon  accepted  by  the  Ninevites  as  king  than  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  expeditions,  which  at  once  furnished  employ- 
ment to  unquiet  spirits,  and  gave  the  prestige  of  military  glory 
to  his  own  name.  He  warred  euccessively  in  Susiana,  in  Syria- 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  in  the  tract  beyond  Amanus,  in  MelitSn^ 
and  Southern  Armenia,  in  Kurdistan,  in  Media,  and  in  Baby, 
Ionia.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  the  space  which 
hie  annals  cover,*  he  kept  hie  subjects  employed  in  a  continual 
series  of  important  expeditions,  never  giving  himself,  nor  allow- 
ing them,  a  single  year  of  repose.  Immediately  upon  his  acces- 
sion he  marched  into  Susiana,  where  he  defeated  Humbanigas, 
the  Elamitic  king,  and  Merodach-Baladan,  the  old  adversary  of 
Tiglath-Fileser,  who  had  revolted  and  established  himself  as 
king  over  Babylonia.  Neither  monarch  was,  however,  reduced 
to  subjection,  tboi^h  an  important  victory  was  gained,  and 
many  captives  taken,  who  were  transported  into  the  country  of 
the  Hittites.  In  the  same  year,  B.C.  722,  he  received  the  sub- 
mission of  Samaria,  which  surrendered,  probably,  to  his  generals, 
after  it  had  been  besieged  two  full  years.  He  punished  the  city 
by  depriving  it  of  the  qualified  independence  which  it  had  en- 
joyed hitherto,  appointing  instead  of  a  native  king  an  Assyrian 
officer  to  be  its  governor,  and  further  carrying  off  as  slaves 
27,280  of  the  inhabitants.  Oh  the  remainder,  however,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  re-imposing  the  rate  of  tribute  to  which 
the  town  had  been  liable  before  its  revolt."     The  next  year, 


*  Zeittehrffl,  1.  ■.  c.  It  had  alao  been 
borne  b7  an  ancient  Chaldiean  monarch, 
of  Thom  mention  Is  made  in  two  or 
tbiea  placea,  bnt  nho*e  date  cannot  be 
fixed.  In  reference  to  this  eai\j  Mng, 
tte  AAsyilan  S«rgon  Is  sonetimeB  called 
WHUruMirJtu —  *' the  later  SargoD." 

•  ThlM  Is  ttie  oawtl  eaUmaM.    H.  Op- 


pert  regards  the  annals  as  covering 
lateeit  jean,  trran  B.C.  T21  to  h.c.  706, 
IncltulYelj. 

*  Sarfpin  seems  not  to  have  effected 
the  deportation  of  the  Samaritans  ftt 
once.  Apparently  he  acted  towards 
thera  as  Sennacherib  Intended  to  act 
lowoidsthe JewsoIJBmsalem.  (SElngs 
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B.C.  721,  he  was  forced  to  march  in  person  into  Syria  in  order 
to  meet  and  quell  &  dangerous  revolt.  Yahu-bid  (or  Tlu-bid), 
king  of  Hamath — a  usurper,  like  Sargon  himself — had  rebelled, 
and  had  persuaded  the  cities  of  Arpad,  Zimira,^  Damascus,  and 
Samaria  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  his,  and  to  form  a  confederacy, 
by  which  it  was  imagined  that  an  effectual  resistance  might  be 
offered  to  the  Assyrian  arms.  Not  content  merely  to  stand  on 
the  defensive  in  their  several  towns,  the  allies  took  the  field ; 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Karkar  or  Gargat  (perhaps  one  of 
the  many  Aroers^),  where  the  superiority  of  the  Assyrian  troops 
was  once  more  proved,  and  Sargon  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  his  enemies.  Yahu-bid  himself  was  taken  and  beheaded ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  in  the  other  towns  were  also  put  to 
death. 

Having  thus  crushed  the  rebellion  and  re-established  tran- 
quillity throughout  Syria,  Sargon  turned  his  arms  towards  the 
extreme  south,  and  attacked  Gaza,  which  was  a  dependency  of 
Egypt.  The  exact  condition  of  Egypt  at  this  tim^  is  open  to 
some  doubt.  According  to  Manetho's  numbers,  the  twenty-fifth 
or  Ethiopian  dynasty  had  not  yet  begun  to  reign.^  Bocchoris 
the  Saite  occupied  the  throne,  a  humane  but  weak  prince,  of  a 
contemptible  presence,  and 'perhaps  afflicted  with  blindness," 
No  doubt  such  a  prince  would  tempt  the  attack  of  a  powerful 
neighbour  ;  and,  so  far,  probability  might  seem  to  he  in  favour 
of  the  Manethonian  dates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Egypt  had  lately  taken  an  ^gressive  attitude, 
incompatible  with  a  time  of  weakness ;   she  had  intermeddled 


ivlil.  31,  33.  "  Thus  a&ith  the  king  of 
Aasyria,  Make  on  agreement  "Htb  me 
b;  a  present,  and  come  out  to  me,  and 
then  eat  ye  every  man  ol  Ills  own  vine. 
and  every  one  of  hiB  ftK-tres,  and  drink 
ye  every  one  the  naters  of  his  cistern , 
tintil  I  come  lo  take  t">u  atra^  to  a  land 
like  your  own  land,"  &c.) 

*  The  Simyra  ot  the  classical  geo- 
graphen,  which  was  near  Harathus. 
(Plin,  H.  X  V.  20  ;  Mela,  1. 12  ;  &c.) 
The  city  in  not  inentSoned  In  Scripture  ; 
but  we  hear  In  Genesis  (x.  16)  ot  the 
"  ZernariteH,"  In  conjunction  with  the 
HamatliitcH  and  Arvadites. 


'  The  Hebrew  literatton  at  Aroer  la 
IJ^JJ,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  rep- 
resented by  Qargsr,  since  the  Hebrew 
□in  ia  very  nearly  a  if.  On  the  positioa 
ot  Che  various  Aroers,  see  Mr.  Grove'a 
article  In  Smith's  Biblical  Dktlonaiy, 
vol.  1.  p.  UD. 

B  Manethoplaced  the  accession  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty  191  or  193  years 
betocB  the  invasion  ot  Cambyses,  i.e.  lo 
B.O.  71fi  or  T18. 

"  Supra,  p.  136,  note".  BoccboriH, 
according  t^  Manetlio,  reignud  either 
six  or  torty-tuur  jtam  I 
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between  the  Assyriaii  crown  and  its  vassals,  by  entering  into  a 
league  with  Hoshea;  and  she  had  extended  her  dominion  over 
a  portion  of  Phillstia,"*  thereb}'  provoking  a  collision  with  the 
Great  Power  of  the  Eaat.  Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
ihe  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  dealings  with  Hoshea,  if  it 
does  not  seem  at  first  sight  very  closely  to  resemble  tbe  Egj'p- 
tian  Sbebek,  is,  at  any  rate,  a  possible  representative  of  that 
word,"  while  no  etymological  skill  can  force  it  into  agreement 
with  any  other  name  in  this  portion  of  the  Egyptian  lists. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  this  point  of  the  Assyrian 
annals,  a  Shebek  appears  in  them,^  holding  a  position  of  great 
aathority  in  Egypt,  though  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  king. 
These  facts  furnish  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Mane* 
thonian  chronology,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in  many  points 
incorrect,'*  has  placed  the  accession  of  the  Ethiopians  somewhat 
too  late,  and  that  that  event  occurred  really  as  early  as  B.c 
725  or  B.C.  730. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  difficulty  is  not 
removed  by  this  supposition.  The  Shebek  (^Sibaki  or  SibaJn) 
of  the  Assyrian  record  bears  an  inferior  title,  and  not  that  of 
king.'  He  is  also,  apparently,  contemporary  with  another 
aathority  in  E^ypt,  who  is  recognised  by  Sargon  as  the  true 
"  Pharaoh,"  or  native  ruler.^     Further,  it  is  not  till  eight  or 

>*  Pbiltatia  had  ■abmitled  to  Vol- !  Bnd  Pummetichus,  wbereoa  the  monii- 
laab  HI.  {supra,  p.  116),  sud  parabably  ments  show  that  Psanimelichiia  tollowed 
to  TigUtb-Pileaer  II.  (p.  133).  The  |  Tirhakah  immedialel;.  Again,  he  gave 
BxtenaiOD  ol  Egjrptian  lafluence  oyei  |  Tirhakah  eighteen  yeara,  wberea*  the 
the  cOODtrj  is  perliapa  glanced  at  in  the  {  monnments  give  him  twenty-Hix.  His 
pniphesyoflsaiab:  — "InUiatda;shall  DiinibeiB  ma;  have  been  faUlfled  ;  but 
five  cities  in  the  laiid  of  Egypt  speak  j  certain];,  at  they  come  to  iii,  no  depeod- 
llie  language  of  Canaan."  The  "Ave  ence  can  lie  placed  on  them.  (SeeM.de 
cities  "  of  tbe  Philistines  were  Asbdod,  Ibragd'B  Xotii-t  uimmaire  lUt  HonumenU 
Gaza,  Ascalon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  (See  t'lvptiem  du  Muiti  da  LoMvre.  Paris, 
Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  1S55.) 

"  Supra,  p.  I3B,  not«".  i  The  title  borne  by  Sheliek  in  read 

"  See  Ot^rt,   IiucriptionM  dt*  Sar-    an  Tar-dumi  by  Sir  H.  Rawltnsim,  and 

gonidtt,  p.  22;  and  compare  Sir  H.  Baw-    eiplained  as  honorific,  aignifyint;  "  tlie 

Ubsou  In  the  Athmaiim,   "So.   ISSB,  p.    high  in  rank."     M.  Oppert  reads  it  as 

MT,  note  28;     and    Dr.   Hicks    in    the    £iJLlan,andcoinpare9the  H«brewsAii(on 

**"^^"^i''^V'^'t^^-^       .  iVO'^^.  "power,"  ami  the  Arabic  i'-J- 

"  Hanetho  assigned  to  Neco  six  yean   ^<      ■    >•     ' 
only,  wbereu  It    is    certain    that    be   tan.    In  either  case  the  title  is  a  mbor- 
reigned   siiteen.     He  interposed   three    dinate   Dnc.  orrnrring   tn  an    Aaayriaa 
kinga,  whoM  reigns  covered  a  Hpoce  □[    lial  of  oRicunt  [ii'l>>i'  thai  uf  Tart.-iii. 
,  twenty-one   years,   between    Tirhakah  I       >  That  Shebek  the  Tar-dait  or  SU-UM 
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nine  years  later  that  any  mention  is  made  of  Ethiopia  as  hav- 
ing an  authority  over  Egypt,  or  as  in  any  way  brought  into 
contact  with  Sargon.  The  proper  conclusion  from  these  &cts 
seems  to  be  that  the  Ethiopians  established  themselves  grad- 
ually ;  that  in  B.O.  720,  Shebek  or  Sabaco,  though  master  of  a 
portion  of  Egypt,  had  not  assumed  the  royal  title,  which  was 
still  borne  by  a  native  prince  of  little  power  —  Bocchoris,  or 
Sethos  — who  held  his  court  somewhere  in  the  Delta;  and  that 
it  was  not  till  about  the  year  B.C.  712  that  this  shadowy  king- 
dom passed  away,  that  the  Ethiopian  rule  was  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  that  Sabaco  assumed  the  full  rank  of 
an  independent  monarch. 

If  this  be  the  true  solution  of  the  difficidty  which  has  here 
presented  itself,  we  must  conclude  that  the  first  actual  collision 
between  the  powers  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  took  place  at  a  time 
very  unfavourable  to  the  former.  Egypt  was,  in  fact,  divided 
against  itself,  the  fertile  tract  of  the  Deltn  being  under  one 
king,  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  under  another.  If  war  waa 
not  actually  going  on,  jealousy  and  suspicion,  at  any  rate,  must 
have  held  the  two  sovereigns  apart ;  and  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
coming  at  such  a  time  of  intestine  feud,  must  have  found  it 
comparatively  easy  to  gain  a  triumph  in  this  quarter. 

The  armies  of  the  two  great  powers  met  at  the  city  of  Rapikh, 
which  seems  to  be  the  Raphia  of  the  Crreeks  and  Romans,'  and 
consequently  the  modern  R^ah — a  position  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  half-way  between  Gaza  and  the 
Wady-el-Arish,  or  "  River  of  Egypt."  Here  the  forces  of  the 
Philistines,  under  Khanun,  king  of  Gaza,  and  those  of  Shehek, 
the  Tar-dan  (or  perhaps  the  Sultan  *)  of  Egypt,  had  effected  a 
junction,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invader.  Saigon, 
having  arrived,  immediately  engaged  the  allied  army,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  it  completely,  capturing  Khanun,  and 

la  not  tbe  Pbaraoh  who  ksts  the  tribute  |  marked  \a  Pol^bliu,  who  placet  It  be- 
te evident  from  the  Kifint  Cliauber  In-  tween  RhtDocolura  and  Qtxt.  (r.  80,  {  3). 
scriptlon  of  Ehon»badi  #bere  the  two  It  vas  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  b»- 
nameg  atand  contrasted  In  two  cod-  tween  Ptolemy  Phllopator  »nd  Antlo- 
secutive  paragraphs.  (Oppert,  Intcrip-  chiis  the  Great,  B.C.  217.  Pliny  calls  It 
tiom  dti  Sargoiudu.  p.  22.)  Baphea.    (,H.  N.  v.  13.) 

■  The   poiltiou    ot   Baphia   Is  weU        *  See  above,  p.  143,  note  \ 
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forciDg  Shebek  to  eeek  safety  in  flight.  Khaniin  was  deprived 
of  his  crovn  and  carried  off  to  Assyria  by  the  conqueror." 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  combat  between  Uie  two  great 
powers  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  an  omen  of  the  future, 
though  it  was  scarcely  a  teat  trial  of  strength.  The  battle  of 
Raphia  foreshadowed  truly  enough  the  position  which  Kgypt 
would  hold  among  the  satioos  from  the  time  that  she  ceased  to 
be  isolated,  and  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  stru^le  for  pre- 
eminence, and  even  for  existence,  with  the  great  kingdoms  of 
the  ne^hbouring  continent.  With  rare  and  brief  exceptions, 
Egypt  has  from  the  time  of  Sargon  succumbed  to  the  superior 
might  of  whatever  power  has  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia, 
owning  it  for  lord,  and  submitting,  with  a  good  or  a  bad  grace, 
to  a  position  involving  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dependence. 
Tributary  to  the  later  Assyrian  princes,  and  agun,  probably,  to 
Kebuchadnezear,  she  had  scarcely  recovered  her  independence 
when  she  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Never  successful, 
notwithstanding  all  her  struggles,  in  thoroughly  shaking  off 
this  hated  yoke,  she  did  but  exchange  her  Persian  for  Greek 
masters,  when  the  empire  of  Cyrus  perished.  Since  then, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks  have,  each  in  their  turn, 
been  masters  of  the  Egjrptian  race,  which  has  paid  the  usual 
penalty  of  precocity  in  the  early  exhaustion  of  its  powers. 

After  the  victories  of  Aroer  and  Raphia,  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch appears  to  have  been  eng^^d  for  some  years  la  wars  of 
comparatively  slight  interest  towards  the  norUi  and  the  north- 
east. It  was  not  till  b.c.  715,  five  years  after  his  first  fight  with 
the  Egyptians,  that  he  again  made  an  expedition  towards  the 
south-west,  and  so  came  once  more  into  contact  with  nations 
to  whose  fortunes  we  are  not  wholly  indifferent.  His  chief 
efforts  on  this  occasion  were  directed  against  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  The  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  tempt«d  by  the 
weak  condition  to  which  the  Assyrian  conquest  had  reduced 
Samaria,  made  raids,  it  appears,  into  the  territory  at  their 
pleasure,  and  carried  off  plunder.    Sargon  determined  to  chas- 


*  /MertplIOM  d«*  Sargoaidtt,  p.  88. 
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tise  these  predatory  bands,  and  made  an  expedition  into  the 
interior,  where  "  he  subdued  the  uncultivated  plains  of  the  re- 
mote Arabia,  which  had  never  before  given  tribute  to  Assyria," 
and  brought  under  subjection  the  Thamudites,"  and  several 
other  Arab  tribes,  earrj'ing  off  a  certain  number  and  settling 
them  in  Samaria  itself,  which  thenceforth  contained  an  Arab 
element  in  its  population.'  Such  an  effect  was  produced  on  the 
surrounding  nations  by  the  success  of  this  iuroadt  that  their 
princes  hastened  to  propitiate  Saigon's  favour  by  sending 
embassies,  and  accepting  the  position  of  Assyrian  tributaries. 
The  reigning  Pharaoh,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  It-hamar, 
king  of  the  Sabssans,  and  Tsamsi,^  queen  of  the  Arabs,  thus 
humbled  themselves,  sending  presents,^  and  probably  entering 
into  engagements  which  bound  them  for  the  future. 

Four  years  later  (b.c.  711)  Sargon  led  a  tiiiid  expedition  into 
these  parts,  regarding  it  as  important  to  punish  the  misconduct 
of  tiie  people  of  Ashdod.  Ashdod  had  probably  submitted  after 
the  battle  of  Raphia,  and  had  been  allowed  to  retain  its  native 
prince,  Azuri.  This  prince,  after  a  while,  revolted,  withheld  his 
tribute,  and  proceeded  to  foment  rebellion  f^ainst  Assyria  among 
the  neighbouring  monarchs ;  whereupon  Sargon  deposed  him, 
and  made  his  brother  Akhimit  kiug  in  his  place.  The  people 
of  Ashdod,  however,  rejected  the  authority  of  Akhimit,  and 
chose  a  certain  Yaman,  or  Yavan,  to  rule  over  them,  who 
strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  the  other  Philistine 
cities,  with  Judsea,  and  with  Edom.  Immediately  upon  learning 
this,  Sargon  assembled  his  army,  and  proceeded  to  Ashdod  to 
puniiih  the  rebels ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  Yaman  had  fied  away, 
and  "  escaped  to  the  dependeuciea  of  Egypt,  which  "  (it  is  said) 
"  were  under  the  rule  of  Ethiopia."*     Ashdod  itself,  trusting  in 


<  The  Thsmudites  are  a  well'kDown 
Arabian  tribe,  belonging  nnciently  to 
the  centTHl  pOTtiori  of  the  peninsula. 
They  occupied  seats  to  the  south  of 
Arabia  Petnea  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy. 
(Oeo'/raph.  il.  7.) 

'  Compare  Nehem.  11. 19,  and  iv.  7. 

1  TsaiDsi  appears  to  have  been  the 
successor  of  Khabibs  (supra,  p.  131}. 

'  These  presents  wereK0ld,iplcei(7), 


horses,  and  camels.  The  Egyptian 
liorses  were  much  prliedj  and  were  care- 
lully  preserved  by  Sargon  lo  the  royal 
stables  at  Nlnereb. 

■  H.  Oppert  understands  the  pusage 
somewhat  differently.  He  translates. 
"  Yflinan  appric  de  loin  I'approche  da 
mon  expMition;  il  s'enfnit  ou  dtlh  ds 
I'Sfopte,  du  c6U  de  TAini."  llntcrlp- 
tioni  dta  Sari/oaule*,  p.  27.} 
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the  stret^^  from  Trhicb  it  derived  its  name,*  resisted ;  but 
SargoQ  laid  siege  to  it,  aud  in  &  little  time  forced  it  to  surrender.^ 
Yaman  fled  to  Egypt,  but  his  wife  and  children  were  captured, 
and,  together  with  tbe  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  were  transported 
into  Assyria,  while  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  number  of 
persons  who  hod  been  made  prisoners  in  Sargon's  eastern  wars. 
An  Assyrian  governor  was  set  over  the  town. 

Tbe  submission  of  Ethiopia  followed.  Ashdod,  like  Samaria, 
had  probably  been  encouraged  to  revolt  by  promises  of  foreign 
aid.  Sargon's  old  antagonist,  Shebek,  bad  recently  brought  the 
whole  of  Egypt  under  his  authority,  and  perhaps  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  he  might  venture  once  more  to  measure 
his  strength  against  the  Assyrians.  But  Sargon's  rapid  move- 
ments and  easy  capture  of  the  strong  Asbdod  terrified  him,  and 
produced  a  change  of  his  intentions.  Instead  of  marching  into 
Philistia  and  fighting  a  battle,  he  sent  a  suppliant  embassy, 
surrendered  Yaman,  and  deprecated  Sargon's  wrath.^  The 
Assyrian  monarch  boasts  that  the  king  of  Meroe,  who  dwelt 
in  the  desert,  and  bad  never  sent  ambassadors  to  any  of  tbe 
kings  his  predecessors,  was  led  by  the  fear  of  his  majesty  to 
direct  his  steps  towards  Assyria  and  humbly  bow  down  before 
him. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  empire,  Sargoo  soon  after- 
wards gained  victories  which  were  of  e<}ual  or  greater  impor- 
tance. Having  completely  reduced  Syria,  humiliated  Egypt, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  tribes  of  tbe  north  and  east,  he 
determined  on  a  great  expedition  against  Babylon.  Merodacb- 
Baladan  had  now  been  twelve  years  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  kingdom.^    He  bad  established  his  court  at  Babylon,  and, 


*  The  uune  Asbdod  O^^H)  is  proba- 
Uf  derived  from  the  root  US',  "  strong,' 
wbicb  appears  In  'IVf  luid  IW.  She- 
deed  Is  "  Btrong  "  Iq  Arabic. 

*  It  Is  perbapa  thla  capture  of  Ashdod 
ol  which  la^oh  speaks  — "In  the  year 
that  Tartan  came  unto  Ashdod  (when 
Bargon  the  king  of  As3;ria  sent  html, 
aikd  fought  against  Ashdod,  and  took  It; 
at  the  satne  time  spake  the  Lord  by 
Isaiah."  &c.<xx.  1,2).    For  It  ta  posstlde 


that  Sargon  may  claim  ss  his  owd  act 
what  was  really  effected  by  a  general. 
But  perhaps  it  Is  most  probable  that  the 
capture  by  the  Tartan  or  seneral  was 
the  earlier  one,  when  Aziirl's  revolt  was 
put  down,  and  Akblmlt  was  made  king 
in  his  place. 

"  See  Mr.  G.  Smith's  paper  In  Hie 
Zeitfchrijl  fOr  aegypt.  Uprache  (or  1869, 
p.  107. 
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Buspecting  that  the  ambition  of  Saigon  would  lead  him  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  the  south,  he  had  made  preparations 
for  resistance  by  entering  into  close  alliance  with  the  Susl- 
aniann  under  Sntruk-Nakhunta  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  Aramaean  tribes  above  Babylonia  on  the  other.  Still, 
when  Sargon  advanced  against  him,  instead  of  giving  him 
battle,  or  even  awaiting  him  behind  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
lie  at  once  took  to  flight.^  Leaving  garrteons  in  the  more 
important  of  the  inland  towns,  and  committing  their  defence 
to  his  generals,  he  himself  hastened  down  to  his  own  city  of 
Beth-Yakin,"  which  was  on  the  Euphrates,  near  its  mouth, 
and,  summoning  the  AramseanB  to  hia  aoaistance,"'  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  resistance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  native 
place.  Posting  himself  in  the  plain  in  front  of  the  city,  and 
protecting  hia  front  and  left  flank  with  a  deep  ditch,  which  he 
filled  with  water  from  the  Euphrates,  he  awaited  the  advuice  of 
Saigon,  who  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  lost 
no  time  in  beginning  the  attack.  We  cannot  follow  with  any 
precision  the  exact  operations  of  the  battle,  but  it  appears 
that  Sargon  fell  upon  the  Babylonian  troops,  defeated  them,  and  " 
drove  them  into  their  own  dyke,  in  which  many  of  them  were 
drowned,  at  the  same  time  separating  them  &om  their  allies, 
who,  on  seeing  the  disaster,  took  to  flight,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  Merodach-Baladan,  abandoning  his  camp, 
threw  himself  with  the  poor  remains  of  hia  army  into  Beth- 
Yiikin,  which  Sargon  then  besieged  and  took.  The  Babylonian 
monarch  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  who  plundered  his 
palace  and  burnt  hia  city,  but  generously  spared  his  life.     He 


fact  that  the  expedition  took  place  In 
Sargon'H  12th  year,  that  enables  us  defi- 
nitely to  fls  the  accession  of  Satifon  to 
B,c.  T22-1,  which  U  the  firat  year  of 
Merodach-Baladan  (Mardoceiapalus)  In 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 

■  Sarfton  seems  by  Bkiltul  movementis 
lo  have  interposeii  his  army  between 
MeRyiach-Baladan  and  Sutruk-Xa- 
khiinta,  and  even  to  have  thceateood  to 
cut  off  Merodach-Baladan  from  the  sea. 
Hence,  probably,  his  hasty  evacuation 
oS  bin  capital.  (See  Mr.  Q.  Smith'* 
paper  in  tbo  ZetUcArf/K,  p.  109.) 


•  See  above,  p.  ISO,  i: 

M  The  tribes  sumn: 
Oambulii,  the  Btiktidu  or  Pukiidu  (per- 
hapa  the  Pekod  of  the  Jowish  prophets, 
,Ier.  I.  2t:  Ezek.  xxiii.  23),  the  TomTina, 
the  Rit/m-hii,  and  the  Khlndari,  who  all 
appear  amonfi  the  Aramnana  plundend 
by  Sennacherib.  (IntM,  p.  15T.)  The 
Gambulu  or  Qumbnln  were  known  to 
the  Arab  {[eoKraphers  and  historians  as 
Junbuld.  Tbey  place  the  JunbuU  in 
the  Lemlun  macsb  dlattict. 
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was  not,  however,  allowed  to  retain  tufi  kingdom,  the  govem- 
ment  of  which  was  assumed  by  Sargon  himself,  who  is  the 
Arceanua  of  Ptolemy's  Canon.' 

The  submission  of  Babylonia  was  followed  by  the  reduction 
of  the  Aramseans,  and  the  conquest  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
Susiana.  To  the  Susianian  territory  Sargon  transported  the 
Commukha  ^m  the  Upper  Tigris,  placing  the  mixed  popu- 
lation under  a  governor,  whom  he  made  dependent  on  the 
viceroy  of  Babylon.* 

The  Assyrian  dominion  was  thus  firmly  established  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  power  of  Babylon  was  broken- 
Henceforth  the  Assyrian  rule  is  maintained  over  the  whole  of 
Chaldfea  and  Babylonia,  with  few  and  brief  interruptions,  to 
the  close  of  the  Empire.  The  reluctant  victim  struggles  in  his 
captor's  grasp,  and  now  and  then  for  a  short  space  shakes  it 
off;  but  only  to  be  seized  ^ain  with  a  fiercer  gripe,  until  at 
length  his  struggles  cease,  and  he  resigns  himself  to  a  fate 
which  he  has  come  to  regard  as  inevitable.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  of  the  Empire,  from  B.C.  680  to  B.C.  625,  the  province 
of  Babylon  was  almost  as  tranquil  as  any  other. 

The  pride  of  Sai^n  received  at  this  time  a  gratification 
which  he  is  not  able  to  conceal,  in  the  homage  which  was  paid 
to  him  by  sovereigns  who  had  only  heard  of  his  fame,  and 
who  were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  his  umies.  While  he 
held  bis  court  at  Babylon,  in  the  j-ear  b.c.  708  or  707,  he 
gave  audience  to  two  embassies  from  two  opposite  quarters, 
both  sent  by  islanders  dwelling  (as  he  expresses  it)  "in  the 
middle  of  the  seas "  that  washed  the  outer  skirts  of  his 
dominions.^     Upir,  king  of  Asmun,  who  ruled  over  an  island 


1  I  bavs  bttherto  doabted  this  Identl- 
lleation  since  the  Initial  S  ol  an  AsByrlon 
name  la  nawhere  else  reptai^ed  by  a 
mere  breathlDg.  But  tbe  discovery  thnt 
BarRon  took  tbe  Utle  of  "  klnft  of  Babll " 
in  tbe  very  year  wbicb  Ptolemy  makes 
tbe  Ist  of  Arceanua,  b.o.  709  (Zetttchrxft, 
p>  9S),  conTinoea  me  that  I  have  been 

*  tttMcrlpUoJU  dU  Sargontdet,  p.  30, 

*  ThiRexpTeasion.andtbetubeeqnent 


that  Cyprus,  wbicb  is  Imh 
tban  6fi  miles  distant  from  the  nearent 
part  at  the  Phcenlcian  coast,  was  "seven 
days'  sail  tram  the  sbore,"  sufficiently 
mark  the  ifcnorance  of  the  Asayriang 
where  nautical  matters  are  concerned. 
Sargon  calls  Cyprus  "a  country  o( 
which  none  of  the  kings  ot  AsByria  or 
Babylonia  bad  ever  beard  the  name." 
{InKTipliont,  ftc.,  p.  31.) 
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in  the  Persian  Gulf,  —  Khareg,  perhaps,  or  Bahrein,  —  sent 
messengers,  who  bore  to  the  Great  King  the  tribute  of  the 
far  East,  Seven  Cyprian  monarchs,  chiefe  of  a  country  which 
lay  "  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  from  the  coast,  in  the  sea 
of  the  setting  sun,"  offered  him  by  their  envoys  the  treasures 
of  the  West.*  The  very  act  of  bringing  presents  implied  sub- 
mission; and  the  Cypriote  not  only  thus  admitted  his  suze- 
rainty, but  consented  to  receive  at  his  hands  and  to  bear 
back  to  their  country  a  more  evident  token  of  subjection. 
This  was  an  efiigy  of  the  Great  King  carved  in  the  usual 
form,  and  accompanied  with  an  inscription  recording  his  name 
and  titles,  which  was  set  up  at  Idalium,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  made  known  to  the  Cypriots  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  sovereign  whom  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  ever  see.* 

The  expeditions  of  SaT^n  to  the  north  and  north-east  had 
results  less  splendid  than  those  which  he  undertook  to  the 
south-west  and  the  south ;  but  it  may  he  doubted  whether  they 
did  not  more  severely  try  his  military  skill  and  the  valour  of 
his  soldiers.  The  mountain  tribes  of  Zagros,  Taurus,  and 
Kiphates,  —  Medes,  Armenians,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  &c.,  —  were 
probably  far  braver  men  and  far  better  soldiers  than  the  levies 
of  Egypt,  Susiana,  and  Babylon.  Experience,  moreover,  had 
by  this  time  taught  the  tribes  the  wisdom  of  uniting  against  the 
common  foe,  and  we  find  Ambris  the  Tibarenian  in  alliance 
with  Mita  the  Moschian,  and  Urza  the  Armenian,  when  he 
ventures  to  revolt  against  Sargon.  The  submission  of  the 
northern  tribes  was  with  difficulty  obtained  by  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle,  which  — so  far  as  one  belligerent  was  concerned 
—  terminated  in  a  compromise.    Ambris  was  deposed,^  and  his 


*  The  tribute  o(  Uplr  Is  not  stated. 
That  of  UioCrpriaDS consisted  of  gold, 
silver,  vases,  logs  of  ebony,  and  the 
manufactures  of  their  own  land. 

I  This  efflgy  of  SarRon,  found  on  the 
llite  of  Idalium,  Is  now  In  the  Berlin 
Museum.  In  the  Inscriptions.  "  settlnfi 
up  the  image  of  his  majesty  "  ia  always 
a  sign  that  a  monarch  has  congueied  a 
country.    Such  images  are   sometimes  I 


represented    In   ibe    bas-reliefs,     (gee 
BottB,  Monument  de  Klnive,  Pi.  6*.) 

'  There  was  peculiar  Ingratitude  la 
the  conduct  of  Ambris.  Sargon  had  se- 
lected lilm  from  among  the  neighhourlng 
kings  for  the  honour  of  a  matrimonial 
alliance;  and  had  given  him  the  prov- 
ince of  Cilicia  as  the  dowry  of  the 
daughter  whom  he  sent  to  Aml>iia  to  be 
his  wife. 
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country  pl&ced  under  an  Assyrian  governor ;  Mlta^  coneeated, 
after  many  years  of  resistance,  to  pay  a  tribute ;  Urza  was 
defeated,  aud  committed  suicide ,  but  the  general  pacification 
of  the  north  was  not  effected  until  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  king  of  Van,  and  }ii»  goodwill  purchased  by  the  cession  to 
him  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  which  the  Assyrians  had 
jireviously  taken  from  Urza." 

On  the  side  of  Media  the  resistance  offered  to  the  arms  of 
Sargon  seems  to  have  been  slighter,  and  he  was  consequently 
able  to  obtain  a  far  more  complete  success.  Having  rapidly 
overrun  the  country,  he  seized  a  number  of  the  towns  and 
"annexed  them  to  Assyria,"*  or,  in  other  words,  reduced  a 
great  portion  of  Media  into  the  form  of  a  province.  He  also 
built  in  one  part  of  the  country  a  number  of  fortified  posts. 
He  then  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  natives,  consisting  entirely 
of  horses,  which  were  perhaps  required  to  be  of  the  &mou8 
Kissean  breed." 

After  his  fourteenth  year,  B.C.  708,  Sargon  ceased  to  lead 
out  his  troops  iu  person,  employing  instead  the  services  of  his 
generals.  In  the  year  B.C.  707  a  disputed  succession  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  interference  in  lUib,  a  small  country  border- 
ing on  Susiana.  Nibi,  one  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
had  applied  for  aid  to  Sutruk-Nakhunta,  king  of  Elam,  who  held 
his  court  at  Susa,"  and  had  received  the  promise  of  his  favour 
and  protection.  Upon  this,  the  other  claimant,  who  was  named 
Ispabara,  made  application  to  Sargon,  and  was  readily  received 
into  alliance.      Sargon  sent  to  his  assistance  "seven  captains 


'  Thia  name  has  been  compared  with 
tbe  PhTyKian  Midas.  (SlrH.  RawUnaon, 
in  the  autlior's  HerodoiJii,  vol.  1.  p.  131, 
2nd  ed.)  The  OBUie  of  another  chief 
engaged  in  this  war  —  Dalakkn  the  Man- 
nlan  — has  been  comi«red  with  that  of 
tlia  supposed  Median  monarch  Deiocea, 
Some  go  BO  far  Ets  to  identity  the  per- 
•onagea. 

*  Inaeriplioiu  da  Saryontdei,  p.  34. 
Sargon  representa  this  as  a  pnra  act  of 
tavour  on  his  part:  hut  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  considering  It  as  an  at 
prudence. 

Diia'a  slgnot.C7lindeT  has  been  dis- 


covered and  brought  io  Europe.  It 
bears  a  faur-winged  geolua,  grasping 
with  either  hand  an  ostrich  by  the  neck. 
(See  Culiimore,  CsUnderi,  P).  S,  fig.  40.) 
It  la  now  In  the  Museum  of  the  Hague. 

*  IrucTiptioju  del  Sargonida,  p.  26. 
Compare  p.  3T. 

1°  On  the  Nlsiean  hones  see  the 
author's  Herodotus,  vol.  Iv.  p.  33,  note*, 
2nded. 

"  SutTuk-Nakhnnta's  Inscriptions 
have  been  found  on  the  great  mound  of 
Susa.  (Sir  E.  Bawliuson,  in  the  author's 
Herodolui,  vol.  I.  p.  963,  note  *,  Stid  ed.) 
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with  BfiTea  annies,"  who  engaged  the  troops  of  Sutruk- 
Nakhanta,  defeated  them,  and  established  Ispabara  on  the 
throne."*  In  the  following  year,  however,  Sutruk-Nakhunta 
recovered  hia  laurels,  invading  Assyria  in  his  turn,  and  cap- 
turing cities  which  he  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Susiaoa. 

In  all  his  wars  Sargon  largely  employed  the  system  of  whole- 
sale deportation.  The  Israelites  were  removed  from  Samaria, 
and  planted  partly  in  Gozan  or  Mygdonia,  aud  partly  in  the 
cities  recently  taken  from  the  Medes.^  Hamath  and  Damascus 
were  peopled  with  captives  from  Armenia  and  other  regions 
of  the  north.  A  portion  of  the  Tibareni  were  carried  captive 
to  Assyria,  and  Assyrians  were  eetabltshed  in  the  Tibarenian 
country.  Vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the-Zagroe  range 
were  also  transported  to  Assyria ;  Babylonians,  Cuthseans, 
Sepharvites,  Arabians,  and  others,  were  placed  in  Samaria; 
men  from  the  extreme  east  (perhaps  Media)  in  Asfadod.  The 
Commukha  were  removed  from  the  extreme  north  to  Susiana ; 
and  Chaldteans  were  brought  from  the  extreme  south  to  supply 
their  place.  Everywhere  Sargon  "  changed  the  abodes  "  of  his 
subjects,"  his  aim  being,  as  it  would  seem,  to  weaken  the 
stronger  races  by  dispersion,  and  to  destroy  the  spu-it  of  the 
weaker  ones  by  severing  at  a  blow  all  the  links  which  attach 
a  patriotic  people  to  the  country  it  has  long  inhabited.  The 
practice  had  not  been  unknown  to  previous  monarchs,'  but  it 
had  never  been  employed  by  any  so  generally  or  on  so  grand  a 
scale  aa  it  was  by  this  king. 

From  this  sketch  of  Sargon's  wars,  we  may  now  proceed  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  his  great  works.  The  munificent  palace 
which  he  erected  at  Kborsabad  was  by  far  the  most  important 
of  his  constructions.  Compared  with  the  later,  and  even  with 
the  earlier  buildings  of  a  similar  kind  erected  by  other  kings, 
it  was  not  remarkable  for  its  size.  But  its  ornamentation  was 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  Assyrian  edifice,  with  the  single 


H  2  KtDRS  xviU.  U.  "And  theklDK 
of  AM?ria  did  care;  away  larael  unto 
AmyTia,  and  put  them  Id  Halah  and  in 


Habor  by  the  river  of  Ooum,  and  In  (A* 
eltla  q/  the  Meda." 

1'  iHKTlpUont  del  Sargonidet,  p.  3T. 

1  See   above,  pp.  TB,   88,   131,   Hid 
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exception  of  the  great  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal  at  Koyunjik, 
Covered  with  seulptureii,  both  internally  and  externally,  gene- 
rally in  two  lines,  one  over  the  other,  and,  above  this,  adorned 
with  enamelled  bricks,  arranged  in  elegant  and  tasteful  patterns ; 
approached  by  noble  flightsi  of  eteps  and  through  splendid 
propylaaa;  having  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  standing  by 
itself,  and  of  not  being  interfered  with  by  any  other  edifice, 
it  had  peculiar  beauties  of  its  own,  and  may  be  pronounced  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  Assyrian  buildings. 
United  to  this  palace  was  a  town  enclosed  by  strong  walls, 
which  formed  a  square  two  thousand  yards  each  way.  Allowing 
fifty  square  yards  to  each  individual,  this  space  would  have 
been  capable  of  accommodating  80,000  persons.  The  town,  like 
the  palace,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  built  by  Saigon,  who 
imposed  on  it  bis  own  name,  an  appellation  which  it  retained 
beyond  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  object  of  Sargon  in 
building  himself  this  new  residence.  Dur-Sargina  was  not  the 
Windsor  or  Versailles  of  Assyria — a  place  to  which  the  sovereign 
could  retire  for  country  air  and  amusements  from  the  bustle  and 
heat  of  the  metropolis.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  town,  and  a 
town  of  considerable  size,  being  very  little  less  than  half  as  large 
as  Nineveh  itself.  It  is  true  that  it  possessed  the  advant^e  of 
a  nearer  vicinity  to  the  mountains  than  Nineveh ;  and  had 
Sargon  been,  like  several  of  his  predecessors,  "  a  mighty  hunter," 
we  might  have  supposed  that  the  greater  facility  of  obtaining 
sport  in  the  woods  and  valleys  of  the  Zagros  chain  formed  the 
attraction  which  led  him  to  prefer  the  region  where  he  built  his 
town  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  But  all  the  evidence  that  we 
possess  seems  to  show  that  this  monarch  was  destitute  of  any 
love  for  the  chase;*  and  seemingly  we  must  attribute  his  change 


ol  Khiirstabadli  (Khaisabtul)  as  a  vil- 1  regiresenU  himself  oa  enf(^ed  tn  it  in 

lags  east  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mo-  liis  sculptures.    The  only  representation 

snl,  and  adjoining  the  old  ruined  city  of  of   sport  which  his  bas-reliefa  furnish 

Sari/hjin,    (Ste  At.  Soc.  Jovrn.  vol.  lil.  consists  of  0D«  series  of  slabs,  where 

p.419,  notei.)  partridges,  hares,  and  gaxellea  tre  the 

■  It  ia  trne  the  evidence  Is  onl;  nego-  objecca  of  pursuit.    The  klnf;  fa  present, 

Ure,  hut  l9  aa  strong  aa  negative  evi-  driving  In  bis  chairiot,  but  seems  to  t*ke 

dance  can  be.    Baigon  neither  roentiona  no  part  in  the  sport    (See  vol.  L  p.  1)34.) 
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of  abode  either  to  mere  caprice,  or  to  a  desire  to  be  near  the 
mouiitainB  foi  the  sake  of  cooler  \rater,  purer  air,  and  more 
varied  scenery.  It  U  no  dotibt  true,  as  M.  Oppert  observes,* 
that  the  royaJ  palace  at  Nineveh  was  at  this  time  in  a  ruinous 
state ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  difficult  or  more 
expensive  to  repair  it  than  to  construct  a  new  palace,  a  new 
mound,  and  a  new  town,  on  a  &esh  site. 

Previously  to  the  construction  of  the  Khorsabad  palace, 
Sargon  resided  at  Calah."  He  there  repaired  and  renovated 
the  great  palace  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  to  decay."  At  Nineveh  he  repaired  the  walls  of  the 
town,  which  were  ruined  in  many  places,  and  built  a  temple 
to  Nebo  and  Merodach;  while  in  Babylonia  he  improved 
the  condition  of  the  embankments,  by  which  the  distribution 
of  the  waters  was  directed  and  controlled."  He  appears  to 
have  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  patron  of  science,  since  a  large 
number  of  the  Assyrian  scientific  tablets  are  proved  by  the 
dates  upon  them  to  have  been  written  in  his  day.' 

The  progress  of  mimetic  art  under  Sargon  is  not  striking; 
but  there  are  indications  of  an  advance  in  several  branches  of 
industry,  and  of  an  improved  taste  in  design  and  in  ornamenta- 
tion. Transparent  glass  seems  now  to  have  been  first  brought 
into  use,^  and  intaglios  to  have  been  first  cut  upon  hard  stones.'* 
The  furniture  of  the  period  is  greatly  superior  in  design  to 
any  previously  represented,"  and  the  modelling  of  sword-hilts, 
maces,  armlets,  and  other  ornaments  is  peculiarly  good.)^  The 
«namelling  of  bricks  was  carried  under  Sargon  to  its  greatest 
perfection ;  and  the  shape  of  vases,  goblets,  and  boats  shows 
a  marked  improvement  upon  the  works  of  former  times.'* 
The  advance  in  animal   forms,  traceable  in  the  sculptures  of 


*  [nacriptwiu   dei  SaTgonidea,  p.  31, 

'  TLis  miiat  have  been  ble  firlncipAl 
reBl<lencG.  ai  the  Khorsabad  palace  was 
not  flnlBbed  till  his  fltteeDth  year. 

*  IntcripUoni  det  SargonuU*.  p.  SB. 
^  IbW. 

*  Zeiwpftrtrt  /Br  aeiivpt.  SpriKlu  tot   | 
1889,  p.  110. 

>  At  any   rate   the   bbtUbM  known 


apecimenB  belong   to   this  reign.    <See 
vol.  i.  p.  3!)1.) 

w  KinR.  Aiitlqiir  Gtmt,  p.  127. 

w  See  the  following  repraseutatlons 
In  vol.  I.  of  this  work:  1.  the  table, 
No.  IV.,  p.  3ie;  2.  tbe  tbrone,  p.  391; 
3.  the  seat  without  a  back  on  tbe  Muna 
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Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  continuea ;  and  the  drawing  of  horses*  heads, 
in  particular,  leaves  little  to  desire.^* 

After  reigning  gloriously  over  Assyria  for  seventeen  years, 
and  for  the  last  five  of  them  over  Babylonia  also,  Sai^n  died, 
leaving  his  crown  to  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Assyrian 
monarehs,  his  son  Sennacherib,  who  began  to  reign  B.C.  705. 
The  long  notices  which  we  possess  of  this  monarch  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  his  intimate  connection  with  the  Jews, 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  object  of  a  preternatural  exhibition  of 
the  Divine  displeasure,  and  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
this  miraculous  interposition  appears  under  a  thin  disguise  in 
the  records  of  the  Greeks,  have  always  attached  an  interest  to 
his  name  which  the  kings  of  this  remote  period  and  distant 
region  very  rarely  awaken.  It  has  also  happened,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  recent  Mesopotamian  researches  have  tended 
to  give  to  Sennacherib  a  special  prominence  over  other  Assyrian 
monarehs,  more  particularly  in  this  country,  our  great  excavator 
having  devoted  his  chief  efforts  to  the  disinterment  of  a  palace 
of  this  king's  construction,  which  has  supplied  to  our  National 
Collection  almost  one-half  of  its  treasures.  The  result  is,  that 
while  the  other  sovereigns  who  bore  sway  in  Assyria  are  gene- 
rally either  wholly  unknown,  or  float  before  the  mind's  eye  as 
dim  and  shadowy  forms,  Sennacherib  stands  out  to  our  appre- 
hension as  a  living  and  breathing  man,  the  impersonation  of  all 
that  pride  and  greatness  which  we  assign  to  the  Ninevite  kings, 
the  living  embodiment  of  Assyrian  haughtiness,  Assyrian  vio- 
lence, and  Assyrian  power.  The  task  of  setting  forth  the  life 
and  actions  of  this  prince,  which  the  course  of  the  history  now 
imposes  on  its  cotnpiler,  if  increased  in  interest,  is  augmented 
also  in  difficulty,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  ideal  figure  which  has 
possession  of  men's  minds. 

The  reign  of  Sennacherib  lasted  twenty-four  years,  from  B.O. 
705  to  B.C.  681.  The  materials  which  we  possess  for  his  his- 
tory consist  of  a  record  written  in  his  fifteenth '  year,  describ- 

"  See  Tol.  i.  p.  300.  I  in  the  Aiwyrian  Cnnnn  as  the  Eponym 

'  ThEa  docarnent  )•  known  M  "the    of  Sennacherili'ii  HfteKnlh  year.  B.C.691, 

Taylur  Cylinder."    It  fs  dated  In  the   and  aRB<n  of  hig  twentieth   year,  B.C. 

Eponymy  i>f  Bel-emuT-anl,  y/bo  appears  |  BUS.    An  abatract  at  the  most  impoctaot 
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ing  his  military  expeditioDS  and  his  buildings  up  to  that  time  ;* 
of  the  Scriptural  notices  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made ;  ^  of  some  fragments  of  Polyhistor  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius;*  and  of  the  well-known  passage  of  Herodotus  which 
contains  a  mention  of  his  name.'  From  these  documents  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  out  in  some  detail  the  chief  actions  of 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign ;  but  they  fail  to  supply  any 
account  of  his  later  years,  unless  we  may  assign  to  that  portion 
of  his  life  some  facts  mentioned  by  Polyhistor,  to  which  there 
is  no  allusion  in  the  native  records. 

It  seems  probable  that  troubles  both  abroad  and  at  home  ' 
greeted  the  new  reign.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  shows  a  two 
years'  interregnum  at  Babylon  (from  B.C.  704  to  B.C.  702) 
exactly  coinciding*  with  the  first  two  years  of  Sennacherib. 
This  would  imply  a  revolt  of  Babylon  from  Assyria  soon  after 
his  accession,  and  either  a  period  of  anarchy  or  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  pretenders,  none  of  whom  held  the  throne  for  so  long  a 
time  as  a  twelvemonth.''  Polyhistor  gives  us  certain  details, 
from  which  we  gather  that  there  were  at  least  three  monarchs 
in  the  interval  left  blank  by  the  Canon*  —  first,  a  brother  of 
Sennacherib,  whose  name  is  not  given ;  secondly,  a  certain 
H^isa,  who   wore   the   crown   only   a   month ;   and,   thirdly, 


portion  of  this  Inscription  vaa  given  by 
Sir  U,  RawliDBon  so  loDg  ago  as  18S2,  in 
his  Ovtiinet  ofAifyrian  UlttoTy,  wlillede- 
tailed  translations  havo  been  Bince  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  (Jottrn.  At.  Svc, 
vol.  xix.  pp.  135-161),  and  M.  Oppert 
{Iimcriptione  da  SaTgonliies.  pp.  4I-S3). 

3  Tiiere  is  a  spcond  document  called 
"the  Bellino  Cylinder."  wbir.h  was 
written  In  Sennacherib's  fourth  year, 
and  contains  his  first  two  campaijfns. 
tt^ether  with  an  account  of  his  early 
buildinfcs  at  Nineveh.  In  general  it 
agrees  closely  with  the  Taylor  Cylinder; 
hut  It  adils  some  few  facts,  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  Belipni.  Mr,  Fox  Talbot 
tran»lateilit  in  his  Aia^rian  Texti.  pp.l-!1. 

■  SKingezviii.  13-3T;IsB.  xxivi.and 

•  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  Para  1™  c.  Iv,  v, 
EDsebluH  baa  also  preserved  a  pasaaKe  oC 
Abydenns  !n  which  Sennacherib  is  men- 
tioned (ib,  c.  iz.  S  1);  bat  it  cootains 


little  of  any  value  that  Is  not  also  men- 
tioned by  Polyhistor. 

»  Herod,  ii.  Ul, 

'  The  Assyrians  and  Bahylonlans 
counted  ae  their  "  first  year,"  not  the 
actual  year  of  their  accession,  hut  ths 
year  following.  Thus  if  Sennacherib 
ascended  the  throne  r.c.  T05,  his  "  first 
year"  would  be  n.c.  TIM. 

'^  It  la  an  admitted  feature  of  Ptole- 
my's Canon  that  it  takes  no  notice  of 
luiiiKS  who  reigned  less  than  a  year. 

■  The  folluwinjis  Polyhistor's  state- 
ment, aa  reported  by  Eusebiua:  "Posl- 
qiiam  regno  defunctos  est  Senecheribl 
(Tatar,  et  post  Haf^^ista  in  Babj-lonioa 
dominatlonem.  qui  quidem  nondimi  ei- 
plelo  trlfiesimo  Imperii  die  a  Marudacho 
Baldane  interemptus  est.  MaritdachiiB 
ipse  Baldanes  tyrannidem  Invasit  men- 
sibuB  sex;  donee  aum  sustiilit  vir  qui- 
dam  nomine  Elibus,  qui  et  in  regnum 
7/,TOn.  Can.  Pars  l'»*,v.§l,) 
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Merodach-BaladaQ,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity,  and,  having 
murdered  Hagisa,  resumed  the  throne  of  which  Saigon  had 
deprived  him  six  or  seven  years  before.^  Sennacherib  must ' 
apparently  have  been  so  much  engaged  with  his  domestic 
affairs  that  he  could  not  devote  his  attention  to  these  Baby- 
lonian matters  till  the  second  year  after  his  accession.'"  In 
B-C.  703  he  descended  on  the  lower  country  and  engaged  the 
troops  of  Merodach-Baladan,  which  consisted  iu  part  of  native 
Babylonians,  in  part  of  Suaianians,  sent  to  his  assistance  by  the 
king  of  Elam."  Over  this  army  Sennacherib  gained  a  complete 
victory  near  the  city  of  Kis,  after  which  he  took  Babylon,  and 
overran  the  whole  of  Chaldsa,  plundering  (according  to  his  own 
account)  seventy-six  large  towns  and  420  villages.'*  Merodach- 
Baladan  once  more  made  his  escape,  flying  probably  to  Susiana, 
where  we  afterwards  find  his  sons  living  as  refugees."  Senna- 
cherib, before  quitting  Babylon,  appointed  as  tributary  king 
an  Assyrian  named  Belipni,  who  seems  to  be  the  Belibus  of 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  the  Elibus  of  Polyhistor."  On  bis  return 
from  Babylonia  he  invaded  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  the 
Aramsean  tribes  on  the  middle  Euphrates  —  tlie  Tumuna,  Ruhua, 
Gambulu,  Khindaru,  and  Pukudu'*  (Pekod?),  the  Nabatu  or 
Nabathieans,  the  Hagaranu  or  Hagarenes,"^  and  others,  carrying 
into  captivity  more  than  200,000  of  the  inhabitants,  besides 
great  numbers  of  horses,  camels,  asses,  oxen,  and  sheep." 


•  Supra,  p.  HO. 

I*  It  was  lonnerly  concluded  from 
Benoacherlb'B  cylinders  that  Ills  flrsC 
BabylDnian  expedition  waa  la  h\s  flret 
and  bis  Syrian  Rxpedltlon  In  his  third 
year.  Bat  neither  the  BelliHo  nor  the 
Taylor  Cylinder  1b,  strictly  speaking. 
in  the  forut  of  annali.  The  Babylonian 
was  his  flrat  canipalBn,  the  Syrian  his 
third.  But  two  years  seem  to  have  passed 
belorahe  ung^af^ed  in  foreign  expeditions. 

It  la  confirmatory  of  this  view,  which 
follows  from  tho  chronolo)^  of  the  As- 
syrian Canon  compared  with  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  to  find  that  the  BoUino 
CjliDder,  written  in  Sen oacherlh's  fourth 
year,  Rivei,  not  fonr  camjiaigns,  hut  two 
only  — those  of  B.C.  T03  and  v.c.  T02, 

)i  This  king  was  probably  the  Sutruk- 


Kakhunta  who  bad  warred  with  fiargon. 

(Supra,  p.  IGl.) 

As,  Soe.  Joiiiti.  vol.  ill.  p.  13T. 

Vide  Infra,  p.  188. 

In  Ellbua  the  El  is  perhaps  7M, 
"god,"  used  for  Bel,  the  particular  god, 
or  possibly  Elibus  is  a  uere  corruption 
due  to  the  double  translation  of  Poly- 
histor's  Qreek  Into  Armenian,  and  of 
tlia  Armenian  Euseblus  Into  Latin. 

"  These  tribes  had  all  assisted  Mb- 
rodach-Baladaa   against  Sargon.     (See 

"  Compare  1  Chr.  v.  10,  18-32;  I^, 
Ixxxltl.  6.  The  Hagarenes  are  peihapa 
the  Agrxi  of  Strabo  (xvl.  p.  1001},  Pliny 
(H.  JV.  vi.  32),  and  others. 

>'  Ai.  Hoc.  Joum.  vol.  xii.  p.  138. 
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In  the  following  year,  B.C.  702,  Sennacherib  made  wax  on 
the  tribes  in  Zagros,  forcing  Ispabara,  whom  Sargon  had  estab- 
lished in  power,',*  to  fly  from  hia  country,  and  conquering  many 
cities  and  districts,  which  he  attached  to  Assyria,  and  placed 
iinder  the  government  of  Assyrian  officers.'* 

The  most  important  of  all  the  expeditions  contained  in  Sen- 
nacherib's records  is  that  of  his  fourth  year,  B.C.  701,  in  whiuli 
be  attacked  Luliya  king  of  Sidon,  and  made  bis  first  expedi- 
tion against  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.  Invading  Syria  with  a 
great  host,  he  made  Phcenicia  the  first  object  of  his  attack. 
There  Luliya — who  seems  to  be  the  Elulseus  of  Menander,"* 
though  certainly  not  the  Elulseus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,^  —  had 
evidently  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  probably  during  the 
early  years  of  Sennacherib,  when  domestic  troubles  seem  to 
have  occupied  his  attention.  Luliya  had,  apparently,  estab- 
lished his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  Phoenicia,  being 
lord  not  only  of  Sidon,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  inscription, 
of  Sidon  the  greater  and  Sidon  the  less,  but  also  of  Tyre, 
Ecdippa,  Akko,  Sarepta,  and  other  cities.  However,  he  did 
not  venture  to  await  Sennacherib's  attack,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
found  the  expedition  was  directed  against  himself,  he  took  to 
flight,  quitting  the  continent  and  retiring  to  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea — perhaps  the  island  Tyre,  or  more  probably 
Cyprus.  Sennacherib  did  not  attempt  any  pursuit,  but  was 
content  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  various  cities  over 
which  Luliya  had  ruled,  and  to  establish  in  his  place,  as  tributary 
monarch,  a  prince  named  Tubal.  He  then  received  the  tributes 
of  the  other  petty  monnrchs  of  these  parts,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Abdilihat  king  of  Arvad,  Hurus-milki  king  of 
Byblua,  Mitinti  king  of  Ashdod,^  Puduel  king  of  Beth-Ammon, 
a  king  of  Moab,  a  king  of  Edom,  and  (according  to  some 
writers^)  a  "Menahem  king  of  Samaria."    After  this  Senna- 


!■  Sapm,  p.  102. 

!•  Ai.  Sue.  Joiirn.  vol.  ilx.  pp.  139- 
M3;  Inwrip,  det  Sai'ffO'''^:  PP-  *2, 43. 

"  Ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jiid.  ix.  14. 

21  This  Identity  is  maintained  bj 
Mr.  Boaanquet.  [Fall  of  yiimth,  p.  40; 
Meuiah  Ike  Prince,  p.  380.) 


'  This  name  appears  as  that  of  a 
Philistine  Idng  in  the  Inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.    (See  above,  p   13S.) 

>  M.  Oppert  is,  I  believe,  of  this 
opinion.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  so  trans- 
lates {Asiatic  floe,  Jonm.  vol.  zix.   p. 
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cherib  marched  southwards  to  Ascalon,  where  the  king,  Sidka, 
resisted  him,  but  was  captured,  together  with  his  city,  his  wife, 
his  childreu,  his  brothers,  and  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
Here  ^ain  a  fresh  prince  was  established  in  power,  while  the 
rebel  monarch  was  kept  a  prisoner  and  transported  into  Assyria. 
Four  towns  dependent  upon  Ascalon,  viz.,  Hazor,  Joppa,  Bene- 
berak,  and  Beth-Dagon,"  were  soon  afterwards  taken  and 
plundered. 

Sennacherib  now  pressed  on  against  Egypt.  The  Philistine 
city  of  Ekron  had  not  only  revolted  from  Aasj'riEi,  expelling  its 
king,  Padi,  who  was  opposed  to  the  rebellion,  but  had  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  and  had  obtained  a 
promise  of  support  from  them.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  was  pro- 
bably the  second  Shebek  (or  Sabaco}  who  is  called  Sevechus  by 
Manetho,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  either  twelve  or  fourteen 
years.*  The  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  time  was  peculiar.  The 
Ethiopian  monarch  seems  to  have  exercised  the  real  sovereign 
power ;  but  native  princes  were  established  under  him  who  were 
allowed  the  title  of  king,  and  exercised  a  real  though  delegated 
authority  over  their  several  cities  and  districts.'  On  the  call  of 
Ekron  both  princes  and  sovereign  had  hastened  to  its  assistance, 
bringing  with  them  an  army  consisting  of  chariots,  horsemen, 
and  archers,  so  numerous  that  Sennacherib  calls  it  "  a  host  that 
could  not  be  numbered."  The  second  great  battle  '  between  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  took  place  near  a  place  called 
Altaku,  which  is  no  doubt  the  Eltekeh  of  the  Jews,^  a  small 


144).  «r  H.  Rawlinaon  denies  the 
identity  of  the  town  meDtloned  with 
Samaria,  which  ii  ordinarily  represeoted 
In  the  InscriiitfonB  by  an  entirely  dlt- 
Isrent  set  at  characteni. 

*  Joppa  and  Bene-herak  are  con- 
nected with  Ehion  In  Josh.  xli.  43-16, 
There  was  a  Hazor  among  the  extreme 
■ondiem  clllea  of  Jndah  (ib.  iv.  23). 
And  there  was  a  BRtli-Dagon  in  the  low 
country  or  coait  tract  of  Judab,  which 
ta  probably  the  modern  BrU-Dnjaa  be- 
tween L}>dda  and  Joppa.  These  seem 
to  he  the  tour  cities  now  taken  by  Sen- 
nacherib. 


<  Enseb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars  I"*,  c.  xs.; 
African,  ap.  3yncell.  Chronograph,  p. 
184.  C. 

>  Weshallhave  tullercTidenceottbe 
continuation  of  thi*  practice  under  thA 
Aaaj-rlan  kings  when  they  became 
masters  of  E|{ypt.  (Infra,  pp.  lO.'i  and 
20.)  It  is  slightly  Indicated  by  the 
Dodecarchy  of  Herodotus  (11.  UT). 

'  The  first  great  battle  was  that  of 
Baphia.    (Supm,  p.  144.) 

»  See  Joah.  xix.  44,  where  Biteketi 
(npn  /M)  ia  mentioned  next  to  Ekron. 
It  was  a  city  of  the  Levites  <Jash.  ziz. 
23). 
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town  io  the  Ticinity  of  Ekrou.  Again  the  might  of  Africa 
yielded  to  that  of  Asia.  The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Many  chariots,  with  their 
drivers,  both  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  who  fdso  took  alive  several  "  sons  "  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  monarch.^  The  immediate  fruit  of  the  victory  was 
the  fall  of  Altaku,  which  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Tamna, 
a  neighbouring  town.*  Sennacherib  then  "  went  on  "  to  Ekron, 
which  made  no  resistance,  but  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor. 
The  princea  and  chiefs  ^ho  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt 
he  took  alive  and  slew,  exposing  their  bodies  on  stakes  round 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  city  wtylls.  Great  numbers  of  inferior 
persons,  who  were  regarded  as  guilty  of  rebellion,  were  sold 
i»  slaves.  Padi,  the  expelled  king,  the  friend  to  Assyria,  was 
brought  back,  reinstated  in  his  sovereignty,  and  required  to 
pay  a  small  tribute  as  a  token  of  dependence.'* 

The  restoration  of  Padi  involved  a  war  with  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  When  the  Ekronitea  determined  to  get  rid  of  a  king 
whose  Assyrian  proclivities  were  distasteful  to  them,  instead  of 
putting  him  to  death,  they  arrested  him,  loaded  him  with  chains, 
and  sent  him  to  Hezekiah  for  safe  keeping,^'  By  accepting  this 
chai^  the  Jewish  monarch  made  himself  a  partner  in  their 
revolt ;  and  it  was  in  part  to  punish  this  complicity,  in  part  to 
compel  him  to  give  up  Padi,  that  Sennacherib,  when  he  had 
sufficiently  chastised  the  Ekronite  rebels,  proceeded  to  invade 
Judsea.  Then  it  was  —  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Rezekiah, 
according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text"  —  that  "Sennacherib, 


•  Perh«pBiiotreal"aona,"but  rather 
"  servantB."  Compare  the  double  use  of 
nit  in  Oreek. 

■  TauiDa  1b  no  doubt  Thlmnatha 
(nrqpfl),  the  ^iw  of  the  Alaxan- 
drian  codex,  which  is  mentioned  In 
Joshua  (xix.  43}  immediately  before 
Bkron.  ThlB  1b  probably  not  the  Tim- 
oath  or  Timnatha  of  SatnBOn'B  exploits. 

"  A»,  Soc,  Journ.  vol.  xii.  pp.  146. 
14Tl  IiueriptioTU  <ia  Sargonidet,  pp.  44, 
45. 

II  Tbe  Srgt  tutentloD  was  tbat  Heze- 
kiah should  put  Padi  to  death.  The 
EkroulteB,  we  are  told,  "  neat  FadI  to 


Hezekiah  M  be  OeilToj/ed :  but  he  prayed 
to  Qod,  and  he  (God)  softened  thelt 
hearts."  It  Is  remarkable  that  the  de- 
terminative for  "  God "  l8  here  n»ed 
alone,  nithout  the  addition  o(  an;  name 

»  It  it  was  In  Hezekiah'B  sixth  year 
that  Samaria  was  taken  by  SargOD,  he 
should  now  have  reached  his  twenty- 
eeventh  year.  The  Hebrew  and  Assyr- 
ian numbers  are  here  irreconcilable. 
I  should  propose  to  read  in  2,  King! 
xviH.  13,  "  twenty-seventh  "  for  "  four- 
teenth. " 
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king  of  Assyria,  came  up  gainst  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah 
and  took  them.  And  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  sent  to  the  king 
of  Assyria  to  Lachish,  saying,  I  have  offended ;  return  from  me ; 
that  which  thou  puttest  on  me  will  I  hear.  And  the  king  of 
Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  three  hundred 
talents  of  silver  and  thirty  taleute  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave 
him  all  the  silver  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
iit  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.  At  that  time  did  Hezekiah 
cut  off  [the  gold  from]  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
[from]  the  pillars  which  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had  overlaid, 
and  gave  it  to  the  king  of  Assyria."  ^ 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  this  expedition  and  its  conse- 
quences which  is  given  us  by  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  who  writes  from  a  rel^ous  point  of  view,  and  is  chiefly 
concerned  at  the  desecration  of  holy  things  to  which  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  his  city  and  people  forced  the  Jewish  monarch  to 
submit.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  account  the  nar- 
rative of  Sennacherib  himself,  who  records  the  features  of  the 
expedition  most  important  in  his  eyes,  the  number  of  the  towns 
taken  and  of  the  prisoners  carried  into  captivity,  the  measures 
employed  to  compel  submission,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  spoil  which  he  took  with  him  to  Nineveh. 

"Because  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,"  says  the  Assyrian 
monarch,^  "  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  gainst 
him,  and  hy  force  of  arms  and  by  the  might  of  my  power  I  took 
forty-six  of  his  strong  fenced  cities ;  and  of  the  smaller  towns 
which  were  scattered  about  I  took  and  plundered  a  countless 
number.  And  from  these  places  I  captured  and  carried  off  as 
spoil  200,150  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  together 
with  horses  and  mures,  asses  and  camels,  oxen  and  sheep,  a 
countless  multitude.  And  Hezekiah  himself  I  shut  up  in  Jeru- 
salem, his  capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  building  towers 
round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and  raising  banks  of  earth  against 

I*  2  KlngH  Kvill.  13-16.  tioni  al  Dr.  Hlncks  (Layard,  Xlneiieh 

>  The  tnnslatton  ol  Sti  H.  Rawlin-   and  Babylon,  pp.  143,  444),  M.   Oppert 

■on,  whtcli  has  Blread;  q>pnaT^  In  the   I  Iiueriptioru  den  Saroonldei,  pp.  4S,  46), 

author's  Bampton  teenirex  {pp.  141, 143,   and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  (Joum.  <if  At.  Soe. 

lit  edition)  is  here  tollowed.    It  agrees   vol.  xiz.  pp.  UT-149). 

In  all  essential  points  with  the  transla- , 
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the  gates,  so  aa  to  prevent  escape.  .  .  .  Then  upon  this  Heze- 
kiah  there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent 
out  to  me  the  chiefe  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with  thirty  tal- 
ents of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  divers  treaa- 
urea,  a  rich  and  immense  booty.  .  .  .  All  these  things  were 
brought  to  me  at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  government,  Hezekiah 
having  sent  them  by  way  of  tribute,  and  as  a  token  of  his  sub- 
mission to  my  power." 

It  appears  then  that  Sennacherib,  after  punishing  the  people 
of  Ekron,  broke  up  from  before  that  city,  and  entering  Judeea 
proceeded  towards  Jerusalem,  spreading  his  army  over  a  wide 
space,  and  capturing  on  his  way  a  vast  number  of  small  towns 
and  villages,^  whose  inhabitants  he  enslaved  and  carried  off  to 
the  number  of  200,000.^  Having  reached  Jerusalem,  he  com- 
menced the  siege  in  the  usual  way,  erecting  towers  around  the 
city,  from  which  stones  and  arrows  were  discharged  against  the 
defenders  of  the  fortifications,  and  "  casting  banks  "  against  the 
walls  and  gates.^     Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 


1  It  Is  perhapa  this  desol&tlott  of  the 
territory  ta  vrhich  Isaiah  allades  in  lils 
24th  chapter:  "  Bohotd,  the  Lord  maketh 
the  earth  empty,  and  maketh  It  waste, 
and  turaeth  it  upside  dowD,  and  acat- 
tereth  abroail  alt  tlie  inhabitants  thereof. 
....  The  land  shall  be  utterly  emptied, 
and  utterly  spoiled;  (or  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  tliU  word.  The  earth  mourneth 
«nd  (adeth  away,  the  world  laugulsbeth 
and  (adetb  away;  the  hauf^hty  jieopleof 
the  earth  do  languish.  The  earth  also 
Is  ileAled  under  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
because  they  have  trangressed  the  laws, 
changed  the  ordinances,  broken  the 
everlasting  covenant.  Therefore  has 
the  curse  devoured  tlie  earth,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  are  desolate;  there- 
fore the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
burned,  and  few  men  left.  The  new 
wine  mourneth.  the  vine  lanKuIsheth, 
all  the  merry-hearted  do  sigh.  The 
mirth  of  tahrets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of 
them  that  rejoice  endetta ,  the  Joy  of  the 
harp  ceaseth.  They  shall  not  drink 
wine  with  a  song;  strong  drink  shall 
be  hitler  to  them  that  drink  it.  The 
dty  o(  contusion  is  broken  down ;  every 


house  Is  shnt  up,  that  no  man  may  come 
in.  There  Is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the 
streets:  all  Joy  is  darkened;  and  the 
mirth  of  the  land  is  gone.  In  the  city  is 
left  desolation,  and  the  gate  is  smitten 
with  destruction."    (Is.  x^:iv.  1-13.) 

*  Demetrius  regarde<[  this  as  one  of 
the  great  captivities,  paralleling  it  with 
the  previous  captivity  of  Samaria,  and 
with  the  Anal  captivity  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  reign  of  Ncbuchadnezsai.  (Demetr. 
ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  403.) 

*  Compare  Is.  xxlx.  1-4,  which  seems 
to  he  a  prophecy  of  this  siege,  the  only 
one  (so  far  as  we  know)  that  Jerusalem 
nnderwentatthehandsof  the  Assyrians. 
"  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  city  where 
David  dwelt!  Add  ye  year  to  year; 
let  them  kill  sacridces.  For  T  will  dla- 
tress  Ariel,  and  there  shall  be  heaviness 
and  sorrow;  and  it  shall  be  unto  me 
as  Ariel.  And  I  will  aimp  againrt  thet 
roiinif  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against 
thee  tnith  a  movnl,  and  I  will  rni«e  /itrlt 
against  thee.  And  thou  Khalt  lie  brought 
down,  and  Shalt  speak  out  of  the  ground, 
and  thy  speech  shall  he  low  out  of  the 
dost,  and  thy  voice  aball  be  m  of  ono 
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very  imperfectly  fortified.  The  "  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  " 
had  recently  been  "  many ; "  and  the  inhabitants  had  hastily 
pulled  down  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wall  to  fortify  it.^ 
It  was  felt  that  the  holy  place  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  We 
may  learn  from  the  conduct  of  the  people,  as  described  by  one 
of  themselves,  what  were  the  feelings  generally  of  the  cities 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  Assyrian  armies.  Jerusalem 
was  at  first  "  full  of  stirs  and  tumult ; "  the  people  rushed  to  the 
housetops  to  see  if  they  were  indeed  invested,  and  beheld  "  the 
choiceflt  valleys  full  of  chariots,  aud  the  horsemen  set  in  array 
at  the  gates."  *  Then  came  "  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  treading 
down,  and  of  perplexity  "  —  a  day  of  "  breaking  down  the  walls 
and  of  crying  to  the  mountains."  ^  Amidst  this  general  alarm 
and  mourning  there  were,  however,  found  some  whom  a  wild  de- 
spair made  reckless,  and  drove  to  a  ghastly  and  ill-timed  merri- 
ment. When  God  by  His  judgments  gave  an  evident  ''  call  to 
weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness,  and  to  girding  with 
sackcloth  —  behold  joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen  and  killing 
sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine  — '  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.' " '  Hezekiah  after  a  time  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  and  offered  to 
surrender  upon  terms,  an  offer  which  Sennacherib,  seeing  the 
great  strength  of  the  place,  and  perhaps  distressed  for  water,^ 
readily  granted.  It  was  agreed  that  Hezekiah  should  undertake 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  to  consist  of  thirty  talents  of 
gold  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  that  he  should 
further  yield  up  the  chief  treasures  of  the  place  as  a  "present'* 
to  the  Great  King.  Hezekiah,  in  order  to  obtain  at  once  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  gold,  was  forced  to  strip  the  walls  and  pillars 


that  hath  a  familUr  spirit,  ont  erf  the 

ground,  aad  tby  apeech  shall  whiiper 

out  of  tbednst." 

*  Is.  nil.  U,  10. 


•Ib-v. 


1 1,2. 


'  Ib.Ti 


'  lb.  Ten«e 

■  It  appears  that  Hezekiah  either 
now  or  an  tbe  second  occasion,  when 
Jeniaalem  waa  threatened  by  Senna- 
eberlb, "  stopped  all  the  tountaios  which 
were  wlthoot  the  dtj,  and  the  brook 


that  Tan  throufih  the  midst  of  tlie  land," 
because  tbe  people  said, "  Wlij  should 
the  Assyriao  come  and  find  much 
water?"  (2  Cliron.  xxli.  3,  4;  rannpaTa 
Is.  xxii.  9,  11.)  From  both  pussaf^s  I 
sfaoiilil  Inter  that  tbe  blocking  ot  the 
fountains  took  place  on  this,  the  Jini, 
occasion.  On  tlie  general  subject  ot  the 
cbani^  made  at  this  time  In  the  water 
supply,  see  Williams's  Halv  City,  toI.  it. 
pp.  472-482. 
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of  the  Temple,  which  were  overlaid  in  parts  with  this  precious 
metal.^'^  He  yielded  up  all  the  silver  from  the  royal  treasury 
and  from  the  treasury  of  the  Temple ;  and  this  amounted  to  five 
hundred  talents  more  than  the  fixed  rate  of  tribute.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sacrifices,  the  Jewish  monarch  was  required  to  sur- 
render Padi,  his  Ekrouite  prisoner,  and  was  mulcted  in  certain 
portions  of  his  dominions,  which  were  attached  by  the  conquer^ 
or  to  the  territories  of  neighbouring  kings," 

Seunacherib,  after  this  triumph,  returned  to  Nineveh,  but  did 
not  remain  long  in  repose.  The  course  of  events  summoned  him 
in  the  ensuing  year — b.c.  700 — to  Babylonia,  where  Merodach- 
Baladan,  assisted  by  a  certain  Susub,  a  Chaldeean  prince,  was 
again  in  arms  against  hts  authority.  Sennacherib  first  defeated 
Susub,  and  then,  directing  his  march  upon  Beth-Yakin,  forced 
Merodach-Baladan  once  more  to  quit  the  country  and  betake 
himself  to  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  abandoning  to 
Sennacherib's  mercy  his  brothers  and  his  other  partisans.'  It 
would  appear  that  the  Babylonian  viceroy  Belibus,  who  three 
years  previously  iiad  been  set  over  the  country  by  Sennacherib, 
was  either  actively  implicated  in  this  revolt,  or  was  regarded 
as  having  contributed  towards  it  by  a  neglect  of  proper  pre- 
cautions. Sennacherib,  on  his  return  from  the  sea-coast,  super- 
seded him,  placing  upon  the  throne  his  own  eldest  son,  Asshuiv 
inadi-su,  who  appears  to  be  the  Asordanes  of  Polyhistor,'  and 
the  Aparanadius  or  Assaranadius  *  of  Ptolemy's  Canon. 

The  remaining  events  of  Sennacherib's  reign  may  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order  without  much  difficulty,  but  few  of  them 
can  be  dated  with  exactness.  We  lose  at  this  point  the  invalu- 
able aid  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  contains  no  notice  of  any 


»  2  Chron.  111.  4-S. 

"  These  were  Mitintf  king  of  Aah- 
dod,  Padl  king  of  Bkron,  and  TsllU- 
Bel    Mng   of   Gaza.      {Iiucrlptloni   dei 

Sari/onidet,  p.  4S;  Ai,  Soe.  Joum,  toI. 
zlx.  p.  I4S.t 

1  Ai.  Soc.  Joum.  vol.  xii.  pp.  149, 
IBO  ;  Itucriptiont  det  Safgonidel.  p.  46. 

■  Ap.  Easeb.  Chron.  Cun.  Para  ~ 


ionim    copiot    advenum      BabylonioB 

contrahebat,  pnelioque  cum  lis  conierto, 
superior  evadebat ;  capt.umque  Ellbum 
cum  tamillarlbus  ejus  In  Assyriani  trans- 
ferri  Jubebat.  la  igltur  Babylonlonim 
potituB,  flllum  sunm  Aaordanem  eis 
ref(em  imponebat :  Ipae  antem  in  Auyi- 
lam  redltum  maturabat." 

Tbia  change  would  easily  Uke  placa 


"  Hoc  (i.B.  Elibo)  tertlura  jam  an-   by  the  two  »ii/mat  Coo)  being  miaUkeo 
num  regnante,  Senecberlbua  rex  Aaayr- '  tor  a  pi  (i). 
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event  recorded  in  Sennacherib's  inscriptions  of  later  date  tlian 
the  appointment  of  Aesaranadius. 

It  is  probable  *  that  in  the  year  B.o.  699  Sennacherib  con- 
ducted  his  second  expedition  into  Palestine.  Hezekiah,  after 
his  enforced  submissioD  two  years  earlier,  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Egyptians,"  and  looking  to  receive  im- 
pori^nt  Buccours  from  this  quarter,  had  again  thrown  off  bis 
allegiance.  Sennacherib,  understanding  that  the  real  enemy 
whom  he  had  to  fear  on  his  south-western  frontier  was  not 
Judfea,  but  Egypt,  marched  his  army  through  Palestine  —  prob- 
ably by  the  coast  route  —  and  without  stopping  to  chastise 
Jerusalem,  pressed  southwards  to  Libnah  and  Lachish,"  which 
were  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  prob- 
ably at  this  time  subject  to  Egypt.  He  first  commenced  the 
siege  of  Lachigh  "  with  all  hia  power ; "  ^  and  while  engaged  in 
this  operation,  finding  that  Hezekiah  was  not  alarmed  by  his 
proximity,  and  did  not  send  in  his  submission,  he  detached  a 
body  of  troops^  from  his  main  force,  and  sent  it  under  a  Tartan 
or  general,  supported  by  two  high  officers  of  the  court  —  the 
Rahshakeh  or  Chief  Cupbearer,  and  the  Rab-saris  or  Chief 
Eunuch  —  to  summon  the  rebellious  city  to  surrender.  Heze- 
kiah was  willing  to  treat,  and  sent  out  to  the  Assj-riau  camp, 
which  was  pitched  juBt  outside  the  walls,  three  high  officials 
of  his  own  to  open  negotiations.  But  the  Assyrian  envoys 
had  not  come  to  debate  or  even  to  o£fer  terms,  hut  to  require 
the  unconditional  submission  of  both  king  and  people.  The 
Rabshakeh  or  cupbearer,  who  was  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
langu^e,*  took  the  word  and  delivered  his  messt^  in  insulting 

*  There  is  nothfnji  in  the  AssTrlan  I  between  the  first  and  MCODd  expedl- 
records  to  fix,  or  even  to  siigfcest,  this  j  tlonB. 

date.    It  ta  required  In  consequence  of        *  This  is  Implied  In  the  reproach  of 
the  length   or   Hezekiah's   reign.     As   Rahshakeh  (2  Kings  xviil.  21 ;  Is.  x:(xvl. 
Hezekiah  iaglvenonly2<lfeaiB(3  Kings  1 6).    It  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Is.  uud. 
ivill.  2;    2  Chron.    ixlx.    I},    II   Sen- j  1-3,  and  slated  poaittvely  in  la.  xix.4. 
nacherlb's   first   Invasion   wa«    In    his         <  2  Kings  ilx.  8. 
twenty-seventh  year,  the  second  must,         '  2  Chron.  ixxU.  9. 
at   the   latest,  have   lallon   two   jeara        »  2  Kings  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  2. 
later,  since  that  would  be  Hezeklah's        •  It  hM  been  sopposed  from  this  fact 
twenty-ninth   or   last   year.      The   ar-   that  be  was  arene^ade  Jew  (Prideaiix, 
langera  ot  the  dates  In  the  margin  of   Hllman).    Bnt  there  is  no  need  of  this 
onr  Biblaa  made  (Ar««  jean  laterreae   suppoaitlon.    Hebrew  is  so  Uke  Assyrian 
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phrase,  laughing  at  the  siinplicity  which  could  trust  in  Egypt, 
and  the  superstitious  folly  which  could  expect  a  divine  deliv- 
erance, and  defjdng  Hezekiah  to  produce  so  many  as  two 
thouaand  traided  soldiers  capable  of  serving  as  cavalry.  When 
requested  to  use  a  foreign  rather  than  the  native  dialect,  lest 
the  people  who  were  upon  the  walla  should  liear,  the  bold 
envoy,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  diplomatic  forms,  raised  bis 
voice  and  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  popular  fears  and  hopes, 
thinking  to  produce  a  tnmultuary  surrender  of  the  place,  or 
at  least  an  outbreak  of  which  his  troops  might  have  taken 
advantage.  His  expectations,  however,  were  disappointed  ;  the 
people  made  no  response  to  his  appeal,  but  listened  in  profound 
silence ;  and  the  ambassadors,  finding  that  they  could  obtain 
nothing  from  the  fears  of  either  king  or  people,  and  regarding 
the  force  that  they  had  brought  with  them  as  insufficient  for  a 
siege,  returned  to  their  master  with  the  intelligence  of  (heir 
ill-success."  The  Assyrian  monarch  had  either  taken  Lachish 
or  raised  its  siege,  and  was  gone  on  to  Libnah,  where  the 
envoys  found  him.  On  receiving  their  report,  he  determined 
to  make  still  another  effort  to  overcome  Hezekiah's  obstinacy ; 
and  accordingly  ho  despatched  ffcsh  messengers  with  a  letter 
to  the  Jewish  king,  in  which  he  was  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
various  other  kingdoms  and  peoples  which  had  resisted  the 
Assyrians,  and.  once  more  urged  to  submit  himself."  It  was 
this  letter  —  perhaps  a  royal  autograph  —  which  Hezekiah  took 
into  the  temple  and  there  "  spread  it  before  the  Lord,"  praying 
God  to  "bow  down  his  ear  and  hear"  —  to  "open  his  eyes  and 
see,  and  hear  the  words  of  Sennacherib,  which  had  sent  to 
reproach  the  living  God."  ^  Upon  this  Isaiah  was  commissioned 
to  declare  to  his  afflicted  sovereign  that  the  kings  of  Assyria 
were  mere  instruments  in  God's  hands  to  destroy  such  nations 
as  He  pleased,  and  that  none  of  Sennacherib's  threats  against 
Jerusalem  should  be  accomplished.      God,  Isaiah  told  him, 


that  an  Aiu;Tian  would  acquire  It  irlth  I  JewlEb  offlcera  ihonid  undeatand  Ai*- 

fireat  racility.     At  an;  rate,  ]t  1b  not   in^c.    (3  Klnnii  xvlil.  26.) 

more  aarprisinic  that  an  Assyrian  ofBcet         >'  3  Kinjts  xlx.  S. 

ahould  know  Hebrew  than  tbat  three  1       ■■  Ibid.  9-13.  **  Ibid.  14-16. 
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would  "put  his  hook  in  Sennacherib's  nose,  and  his  bridle  in 
his  lips,  and  turn  him  back  by  the  way  by  which  he  came." 
The  Lord  had  said,  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria,  "  He  shall 
not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come 
before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  i^aiost  it.  By  the  way 
that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return,  and  shall  not  coni^ 
into  this  city.  For  I  will  defend  this  city,  to  save  it,  for  my 
own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake-"^ 

Meanwhile  it  is  probable  that  Sennacherib,  having  received 
the  submission  of  Libtiah,  had  advanced  upon  Egypt.  It  was 
important  to  crush  an  Egyptian  army  which  had  been  collected 
against  him  by  a  certain  Sethos,  one  of  the  many  native  princes 
who  at  this  time  ruled  in  the  Lower  country,*  before  the  great 
Ethiopian  monarch  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  who  was  known  to  be 
on  his  march,^  should  effect  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  tliis 
minor  potentate.  Sethos,  with  his  army,  was  at  Pelusium ;  > 
and  Sennacherib,  advancing  to  attack  him,  had  arrived  within 
sight  of  the  Egyptian  host,  and  pitched  his  camp  over  i^inst 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  just  at  the  time*  when  Hezekiah 
received  his  letter  and  made  the  prayer  to  which  Isaiah  was 
instructed  to  respond.  The  two  hosts  lay  down  at  night  in 
their  respective  stations,  the  Egyptians  and  their  king  full  of 
anxious  alarm,  Sennacherib  and  his  Assyrians  proudly  confi- 
dent, intending  on  the  morrow  to  advance  to  the  combat  and 


u  2  Kings  xix.  20-31.  On  tha  re- 
ceipt o[  the  mesBftge  sent  by  Rabshakeh, 
Ixalah  had  declared —  "  Tliua  aaith  the 
Lonl  God,  '  Be  not  afraid  ol  the  wonla 
irhlch  tbou  tiMt  beard,  with  which  the 
servants  of  the  king  ol  Assyria  have 
blasphemed  me.  Behold,  I  will  send  a 
blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a 
ramoar,  and  ehall  return  to  hla  own 
land  ;  and  I  will  cause  him  tn  fall  by  the 
•word  in  his  own  land.'"    (Ibid.  6,  7.) 

'  Herod,  ii.  141.  According  to  some 
writer*,  the  Sethos  of  Henxlotus  is  the 
Zet  ol  Manetho,  the  last  king  ol  the 
tweaty-thlrd  dynasty,  who  reigned  at 
TaDis  (Zoan),  while  Bocchoris  was 
nlgniDg  at  3aia,  and  the  Ethiopians  In 
Upper  Egypt.  (Hlncks  in  Athenaiim, 
Ho.  1ST8,  p.  BM;  Stuart  Fools  In 
Smith's  BaUctU  DicUonai-y,  vol.  iii.  p. 


ISSO,  od  voc.  ZoAK.)  The  fact  ot  a 
number  of  princes  at  this  time  dividing 
Egypt  is  apparent  both  in  Scripture  (Is. 
xix.  2),  and  in  the  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tioQB.  {InKriptioiu  Hei  Swgonidtt,  p. 
«-) 

^  2  Kings  xix.  9.  The  Apis  stela 
show  that  Tlriiakah  did  not  ascend  Che 
throne  of  Eyypt  ti^  B.C.  690,  eii/hl  yean 
after  this;  but  lie  may  have  been  already 
—  as  he  Is  called  In  Scripture  —  "king 
ot  Ethiopia." 

'  Herod.  11.  141.  It  Is  thought  that 
the  tnsln  outline  of  the  narrative  in  this 
writer  Is  compatible  with  the  account 
In  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  may  be  used 
to  flu  up  lis  chasms. 

*  And  It  came  to  pass  that  alyht,  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,"  &c. 
(2  Kings  xiz.  36.) 
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repeat  the  lesaon  taught  at  Raphia  and  Altaku."  But  no  mor- 
row was  to  break  on  the  great  mass  of  those  who  took  their 
rest  in  the  tents  of  the  Aaeyrians.  The  divine  fiat  had  gone 
forth.  In  the  night,  as  they  slept,  destruction  fell  upon  them. 
"  The  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  Bmote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand:  and  when 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead 
corpseB."  A  miracle,  like  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom,'  had 
been  wrought,  but  this  time  on  the  enemies  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  naturally  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the  interposition  of 
their  own  gods ;  '•  and  seeing  the  enemy  in  confusion  and  retreat, 
pressed  hastily  after  him,  distressed  his  flying  columns,  and 
cut  off  his  stragglers.*  The  Assyrian  king  returned  home  to 
Kineveh,  shorn  of  his  glory,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
great  host,  and  cast  that  proud  capital  into  a  state  of  despair 
and  grief,  which  the  genius  of  an  jEschylus  might  have  re- 
joiced to  depict,*  hut  which  no  less  powerful  pen  could  ade- 
quately portray. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  soon  Assyria  recovered  from  this 
terrible  blow.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  omit  it  altogether,  and  represent  the  Assyrian 
monarch  as  engaged  in  a  continuous  series  of  successful  cam- 
paigns, which  seem  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  his  third  to 
his  tenth  year.'"  It  is  possible  that  while  the  Syrian  expedi- 
tion was  in  progress  under  the  eye  of  Sennacherib  himself,  a 
successful  war  was  being  conducted  by  one  of  his  generals  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that  Sennacherib  was  thus 
enabled,  without  absolutely  falsifying  history,  to  parade  as  his 
own   certain  victories  gained  by  this  leader  in  the  very  year 


■  Bupra,  pp.  114  and  1S9. 

'  I  cannot  accept  the  Tiow  that  the 
Assyrlnn  army  was  destroyed  by  the 
Simoom,  owinfc  to  tlie  foreign  forces  of 
Sennacherib  being  little  acquainted  with 
the  means  of  avoiding  this  unusual 
enemy.  (Mllman,  Hislory  of  the  Jevtl, 
vol.  1.  p.  SOT.)  The  Simoom  would  not 
have  destroyed  one  army  and  left  the 
other  unhurt.  Sat  would  It  have  re- 
mained (nr  the  survivon  to  dnd  wlien 
they  awote  in  the  morning  that  the  camp 


contained  ISS.OOO  dead  men.  The  qu- 
rative  Implies  a  secret,  sudden  taking 
away  of  life  during'  Bleep,  by  direct 
Divine  Interposition. 

T  Herod.  11.  141,  ad  fln.  «  Ibid. 

>  See  the  Pertai,  ^3-loas. 

">  Sennacherib,  however,  does  not 
speak  of  yean,  but  of  campaigns.  ("  In 
my  first  campaign,"  "In  my  second 
campaign,"  and  the  like.)  M.  Oppert 
translates  more  correctly  thao  Jlr.  Fox 
Talbot, 
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of  his  own  reTerse.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  power  of 
Assyria  was  not  so  injured  by  the  loss  of  a  single  great  army,  as 
to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  stop  even  for  one  year  in  the 
course  of  her  aggressive  war&re ;  and  thas  the  expeditions  of 
Sennacherib  may  form  an  uninterrupted  series,  the  eight  cam- 
paigns which  are  assigned  to  him  occupying  eight  consecutive 
years.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  there 
are  gaps  in  the  history,  some  years  having  been  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  Taylor  Cylinder  records  but  eight  campaigns, 
yet  it  was  certainly  written  as  late  an  Sennacherib's  fifteenth 
year."  It  contains  no  notice  of  any  events  in  Sennacherib's 
first  or  second  year;  and  it  may  consequently  make  other 
omissions  covering  equal  or  larger  intervals.  Thus  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army  at  Pelusium  may  have  been 
followed  by  a  pause  of  some  years'  duration  in  the  usual  aggres- 
sive expeditions ;  and  it  may  very  probably  have  encouraged 
the  Babylonians  in  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Assyriaa 
yoke,  which  they  certainly  made  towards  the  middle  of  Sen- 
oacherib's  reign. 

But  while  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  consequences  of  some 
importance  followed  on  the  Pelusiac  calamity,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  no  such  tremendous  results  floved  from  it  as  some 
writers  have  imagined.  The  murder  of  the  disgraced  Sen- 
nacherib "  within  fifty-five  days  "  of  his  return  to  Nineveh,'' 
seems  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew  who  wrote 
the  Book  of  Tobit.  The  total  destruction  of  the  empire  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blow,  is  an  ex^geration  of  Josephus,^^  rashly 
credited  by  some  moderns."  Sennacherib  did  not  die  till  B.C. 
681,  seventeen  years  after  his  misfortune ; "  and  the  Empire 
suffered  so  little  that  we  find  Esar-haddon,  a  few  years  later, 
in  full  possession  of  all  the  territory  that  any  king  before  him 


i>  TUi  U  proved  by  the  name  of  the 
EponyiD.  The  date  may  be  later,  tor 
tbe  same  penon,  or  »  person  of  the 
•ame  name,  wa*  Bponym  Bve  yean 
afterwards,  in  Sennach^b'e  twentieth 
year. 

"  ToWt  i  21. 

"  Ant.  Jvd.  X.  2.   'B>  tMtv  rv  xo't- 


"  Jia  Clinton,  FatH  Heilenici,  vol.  I. 
pp.  2T9,  280. 

"  The  expression  In  2  Kfngi  ilx.  36, 
that  "  Sennacherib  departed,  and  went 
and  returned,  and  daelt  at  yineveh," 
Implies  tome  conifderablelenffthol  time, 
and  shows  the  unhlstorlcal  cl 
Toblt. 
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had  ever  held,  ruling  from  Babylonia  to  Egypt,  or  (as  he  himself 
expresses  it)  "  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same."  "  Even  Sennacherib  himself  was  not  prevented 
by  his  calamity  from  undertaking  important  wars  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign.  We  shall  see  shortly  that  he  recovered 
Babylon,  chastised  Susiana,  and  invaded  Cilicia,  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeen  years  which  intervened  between  his  flight  from 
Pelusium  and  his  decease.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that 
he  employed  himself  during  this  part  of  his  reign  in  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Western  provinces,  which  first  appear  about 
Ms  twelfth  year  as  integral  portions  of  the  Empire,  furnishing 
eponyms  in  their  turn,*  and  thus  taking  equal  rank  with  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Assyria  Proper,  Adiabeni5,  and  Mesopotamia. 
The  fifth  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  according  to  his  own 
annals,  was  partly  in  a  mountainous  country  which  he  calls 
Nipur  or  Nibur  —  probably  the  most  northern  portion  of  the 
Zagros  range'  where  it  abuts  on  Ararat.  He  there  took  a 
number  of  small  towns,  after  which  he  proceeded  westward  and 
contended  with  a  certain  Maniya,  king  of  Dayau,  which  was  a 
part  of  Taurus  bordering  on  Cilicia.*  He  boasts  that  he  pene- 
trated further  into  this  region  than  any  king  before  him ;  and 
the  boast  is  coniirnied  by  the  fact  that  the  geographical  names 
which  appear  are  almost  entirely  new  to  us.*  The  expedition 
was  a  plundering  raid,  not  an  attempt  at  conquest,  Sennacherib 
ravaged  the  country,  burnt  the  towns,  and  carried  away  with 
him  all  the  valuables,  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  inhabitants. 


M  Auj/rian  Terti,  p.  10, 

•  In  B.C.6M,  Sennacherib's  12th  year, 
the  Pre(ert  of  Damoscut  Is  Eponym;  in 

B.C.  eif2  tho  Prefect  of  Arpad;  and  in 
B.C.  691  the  Prefect  of  Carcliemfuh. 
None  o[  tliese  places  liad  furnished 
e(nmyras  previously. 

«  This  eraplarcment  depends  almost 
enUrely  on  the  name  NLhiir,  which  seems 
to  be  represented  by  the  Mt.  Mlbarus 
(»ia-am)  o(  Strabo.  Tills  ranne  lay 
east  of  Nfphates,  strelchinff  as  far  as 
Media  (■i»»<;».  p.x»>  ^  »»«;«.  xi.  p. 
T(iG).  It  seems  rightly  regarded  as  the 
Ala  Dui/h,  a,  range  dim  north  of  Lake 
Van. 

*  Daj/an  Is  meatloaed  oa  the  Tiglatb- 


Plleaer  cylinder  among  the  countries 
of  the  Nalri.  (Iiucrlplion,  p.  W.)  A 
IrtiU-inscrlption  ol   Sennacherib  shoira 

that  It  lay  to  the  extreme  west  of 
theli  country,  where  It  abutted  on 
Cillcla  and  the  country  of  the  Tiboreni 
(Tubal). 

*  Dayan  Is  not  new;  but  Viza,  its 
capita),  and  Its  strongliolds,  Anara  and 
Vppa,  are  nno  names.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
conjectures  that  Anara  is  "  the  cele- 
brated Aonius,  besieged  many  ages 
afterwards  by  Alexander  the  Great." 
(.^i.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  xii,  p.  153.)  But 
Aoraus  was'In  Bactria,  far  beyond  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  the  Assyrian 
urms  ever  penetrated  eastward. 
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After  this  it  appears  tliat  for  at  least  three  years  he  was 
engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  combined  Babylonians 
and  Susianians.  The  troubles  recommenced  by  an  attempt  of 
the  Chaldieana  of  Beth-Yakin  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Assyrian  territory,  and  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Ely- 
msean  king.  Carrying  with  them  their  gods  and  their  treasures, 
they  embarked  in  their  ships,  and  crossing  "  the  Great  Sea  of 
the  Rising  Sun" — j.e.  the  Persian  Gulf — landed  on  the  Elamitic 
coast,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and  allowed  to  take  up 
their  abode.  Such  voluntary  removals  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  East;'  and  they  constantly  give  rise  to  complaints  and 
reclamations,  which  not  unfrequently  terminate  in  an  appeal  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Sennacherib  does  not  inform  us 
whether  he  made  any  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  subjects  by 
diplomatic  representations  at  the  court  of  Susa.  If  he  did,  they 
were  unsuccessful ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  redress,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  force,  and  to  undertake  an  expedition  into 
the  Elamitic  territory.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  determined  to 
make  his  invasion  by  sea.  Their  frequent  wars  on  the  Syrian 
coasts  had  by  this  time  familiarised  the  Assyrians  with  the  idea, 
if  not  with  the  practice,  of  navigation ;  and  as  their  suzerainty 
over  Phcenicia  placed  at  their  disposal  a  large  body  of  skilled 
shipwrights,  and  a  number  of  the  best  sailors  in  the  world,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  resolve  to  employ  naval  as  well  as 
military  force  to  advance  their  dominion.  We  have  seen  that, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  the  Assyrians  ventured 
themselves  in  ships,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Phcenicians  of 
the  mainland,  engaged  the  vessels  of  the  Island  Tyre.*  It  is 
probable  that  the  precedent  thus  set  was  followed  by  later  kings, 
and  that  both  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  had  had  the  permanent, 
or  occasional,  services  of  a  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean.  But 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  such  an  employment  of  the 
navies  belonging  to  their  subjects  on  the  sea  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  and  the  transfer  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 

*  Compaie  the  Temoval  of  the  Scyths  I  {Herod,  i.   73,  74),   twd   tbe   instaocea 
(rom   Media  to  Lydia  in  the  reign  oticollectedbytii. QTOteiBltlory  nf  Oreace, 
Cyaxuren,  which  li  said  to  have  pro-   vol.  il.  p.  41T,  notel,  2ndeditloi0. 
doced   the   Lydinn   war  of   that   king  I       <  Supra,  p.  13T. 
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the  empire  of  the  naval  strength  hitherto  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  thought  —  certainly  not  an  obvious  one — seems 
to  have  first  occurred  to  Sennacherib.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  a  navy  on  both  the  aeas  that  washed  his  dominions; 
and,  possessing  on  his  western  coast  only  an  adequate  supply  of 
skilled  shipwrights  and  sailors,'  he  resolved  on  transporting 
&om  his  western  to  his  eastern  shores  such  a  body  of  Phcenicians 
as  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  shipwrights 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  carried  across  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Tigris,  where  they  constructed  for  the  Assyrian  monarch  a  fleet 
of  ships  like  their  own  galleys,*  which  descended  the  river  to 
its  mouth,  and  astonished  the  populations  bordering  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  a  spectacle  never  before  seen  in  those  waters. 
Though  the  Chaldseans  had  for  centuries  navigated  tliia  inland 
sea,  and  may  have  occasionally  ventured  beyond  its  limits,  yet 
neither  as  sailors  nor  as  ship-builders  was  their  skill  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  Phcenicians.  The  masts  and  sails,  the  double 
tiers  of  oars,  the  sharp  beaks  of  the  Phcenician  ships,  were  (it  is 
probable)  novelties  to  the  nations  of  these  parts,  who  saw  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  fleet  debouche  from  the  Tigris,  with  which 
their  own  vessels  were  quit«  incapable  of  contending. 

When  his  fleet  was  ready  Sennacherib  put  to  sea,  and  crossed 
in  his  Phoenician  ships  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  to  the 
tract  occupied  by  the  emigrant  ChaldEeans,  where  he  landed 
and  destroyed  the  newly-built  city,  captured  the  inhabitants, 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  and  burnt  a  number  of  Susianian 
towns,  finally  re-embarking  with  his  captives  —  Chaldtean  and 
Susianian  —  whom  he  transported  across  the  gulf  to  the  Chal- 
diean  coast,  and  then  took  with  him  into  Assyria.  This  whole 
expedition  seems  to  have  taken  the  Susianians  by  surprise. 
They  had  probably  expected  an  invasion  by  land,  and  had 
collected  their  forces  towards  the  north-western  frontier,  so 


'  The  Chaldieans,  whose  "  cry  was  ia 

the  ships"  (Ib.  xliii.  14),  no  doubt  pos- 
sessed a  mercantile  msfine  which  had 
Ionf[  been  accusbimed  to  the  navigation 
ot  the  PenilaD  Oulf.  (Bee  above,  vol.  i. 
pp.  26   and   101,}    But   they   probably 


fell  very  far  short  ot  the  Phmnirlans 
both  as  respected  their  vessels  and  their 
nautical  skill. 

■  Sennarherib  calls  them  "  Syrian 
vessel H."  Host  probably  they  wet* 
blremes. 
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that  when  the  troops  of  Sennacherib  landed  far  in  their  rear, 
theie  were  no  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  to  resist  them. 
However,  the  departure  of  the  Assyrians  on  an  expedition 
regarded  as  extremely  perilous,  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  who  once  more  set  up  a  native  king 
in  the  person  of  Susub,*  and  collected  an  army  with  which 
they  made  ready  to  give  the  Assyrians  battle  on  their  return. 
Perhaps  they  cherished  the  hope  that  the  fleet  which  had 
tempted  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  sea  would  be  seen  no  more, 
or  expected  that,  at  the  best,  it  would  bring  back  the  shattered 
remnants  of  a  defeated  army.  If  so,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  Assyrian  troops  landed  on  their  coast  flushed  with  success, 
and  finding  the  Babylonians  In  revolt,  proceeded  to  chastise 
them ;  defeated  their  forces  in  a  great  battle ;  captured  their 
king,  Susub ;  and  when  the  Susianians  came,  somewhat  tardily, 
to  their  succour,  attacked  and  routed  their  army.  A  vast 
number  of  prisoners,  and  among  them  Susub  himself,  were 
(iarried  off  by  the  victors  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh." 

Shortly  after  this  successful  campaign,  possibly  in  the  very 
next  year,  Sennacherib  resolved  to  break  the  power  of  Susiana 
by  a  great  expedition  directed  solely  against  that  country. 
The  Susianians  had,  aa  already  related,"  been  strong  enough 
in  the  reign  of  Sai^n  to  deprive  Assyria  of  a  portion  of  her 
territory;  and  Kudur-Kakhunta,'  the  ElymEean  king,  still  held 
two  cities,  Beth-Kahiri  and  Raza,  which  were  regarded  by 
Sennacherib  as  a  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  the  war  was  the  recovery  of  these  two  towns,  which  were 
taken  without  any  difficulty  and  reattached  to  the  Assyrian 
Empire.^  Sennacherib  then  pressed  on  into  the  heart  of  Susiana, 
taking  and  destroying  thirty-four  lai^e  cities,  whose  names  he 
mentions,  together  with  a  still  greater  number  of  villages,  all 
of  which  he  gave  to  the  flames.  Wasting  and  destroying  in 
this  way  he  drew  near  to  Vadakat  or  Badaca,"  the  second  city 


*  See  sboTe,  p.  164. 

w  Iiuci'fpllona  de*  Sargo-niiet,  pp.  47, 
48;  Journni  of  Vie  Aiiattc  StKittj/,  toI. 
xii.  pp.  154-156.  n  Supra,  p,  1S2. 

1  KiuliiT-NakhuDtH  Wkb  the  son  ol 
Sntiuk'M&khiinta,    tbe    antagoniat    ol 


SaTfcon  (Buprs,  p.  ]5I).  Bricks  of  Ku- 
du r-Nakliunt«,  bronKht  ttom  Susa,  are 
in  the  Assyrian  Collection  ol  the  British 

'  tnsrriptioiu  del  Sarsonidei,  p.  48. 
■  Biulaca  U  placed  by  Diodorus  on 
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of  the  kingdom,  where  Kudur-Nakhunta  had  for  the  time  fixed 
Ills  residence.  The  Elamitic  king,  hearing  of  his  rapid  approach, 
took  fright,  and,  hastily  quitting  Badaca,  fled  away  to  a  city 
called  Khidala,  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtaing,  where  alone  he 
could  feel  himself  in  safety.  Sennacherib  then  advani^ed  to 
Badaca,  besieged  it,  and  took  it  by  assault;  after  whjch  affairs 
seem  to  have  required  his  presence  at  Nineveh,  and,  leaving 
his  conquest  incomplete,  he  returned  home  with  a  large  booty. 
A  third  campaign  in  these  parts,  the  most  important  of  all, 
followed.  Susub,  the  Chaldsan  prince  whom  Sennacherib  had 
carried  off  to  Assyria,  in  the  year  of  his  naval  expedition,* 
escaped  from  his  confinement,  and,  returning  to  Babylon,  was 
once  more  hailed  as  king  by  the  inhabitants.  Aware  of  his 
inability  to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne  against  the  will  of 
the  Assyrians,  unless  he  were  assisted  by  the  arms  of  a  powerful 
ally,  he  resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  immediate  aid  of  the 
neighbouring  Elamitic  monarch.  Kudur-Nakhunta,  the  late 
antagonist  of  Sennacherib,  was  dead,  having  survived  his  dis- 
graceful flight  from  Badaca  only  three  months;'  and  Umman- 
,  minan,  his  younger  brother,  held  the  throne.  Susub,  bent  on 
contracting  an  alliance  with  this  prince,  did  not  scruple  at  an 
act  of  sacrilege  to  obtain  bis  end.  He  broke  open  the  treasury 
of  the  great  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  and  seizing  the  gold  and 
silver  belonging  to  the  god,  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Umman- 
minan,  with  an  ui^ent  entreaty  that  he  would  instantly  collect 
his  troops  and  march  to  his  aid.^  The  Elamitic  monarch, 
yielding  to  a  request  thus  powerfully  backed,  and  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently wise  to  see  that  the  interests  of  Susiana  required  an 
independent  Babylon,  set  his  troops  in  motion  without  any 
delay,  and  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  At  the  same 
time  a  number  of  the  Aramaean  tribes  on  the  middle  Euphrates, 
which  Sennacherib  had  reduced  in  his  third  year,^  revolted,  and 


the  Enla^us,  between  Snstk  and  Scbataoa 
(zlx.  19).  It  leemg  to  have  been  gituated 
at  the  point  nliete  the  Eerkhah  ori- 
giDall;  bifurcated,  sending  down  an 
eastern  arm  wbich  tell  Into  the  Kuian 
at  Ahwaz.  (See  Loltus,  Chattlaia  and 
Stiiiana.  p.  4^^.)  *  See  above,  p.  17.1. 
*  So  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  uDdentaiulB  tliu 


passage  (Ai.  Sac.  Journ,  vol.  xlz.  p. 
1S9).  It  is  thought,  however,  by  some  to 
mean  that  the  whole  reign  ol  Kndur- 
NahhuDta  lasted  only  tbree  months. 

<  Compare  the  conduct  ol  Abaz  <2 
Kings  xvl.  8). 

"I  Supra,  p.  ISI.  The  principal  ot 
these  tribes  vere  the  Puklldu  (Pekod> 
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sent  their  forces  to  swell  the  army  of  Susub.  A  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Kbaluli,  a  town  on  the  lower  Tigris,  between  the 
troops  of  Sennacherib  and  this  allied  host ;  the  combat  was  long 
and  bloody,  but  at  last  the  Assyrians  conquered.  Smub  and  his 
Elamitic  ally  took  to  flight  and  made  their  escape.  Mebosum- 
iskun,  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  many  other  chiefs  of 
high  rank,  were  captured.  The  army  was  completely  routed 
and  broken  up.'  Babylon  submitted,  and  was  severely  pun- 
ished ;  the  fortifications  were  desti-oyed,  the  temples  plundered 
and  burnt,  and  the  images  of  the  gods  broken  to  pieces.  Per- 
haps the  rebel  city  now  received  for  viceroy  Regibelus  or 
Mesesimordachus,  whom  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  silent 
about  SuEub,  makes  contemporary  with  the  middle  portion  of 
Sennacherib's  reign .^ 

The  only  other  expedition  which  can  be  assigned,  on  important 
evidence,  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  is  one  agunst  Cilicia,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  Greeks.^**  According 
to  Abydenus,  a  Greek  fleet  guMded  the  Cilician  shore,  which 
the  vessels  of  Sennacherib  engaged  and  defeated.  Polyhistor 
seems  to  say  that  the  Greeks  also  suffered  a  defeat  by  land  in 
Cilicia  itself,  after  which  Sennacherib  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  built  Tarsus  there  on  the  model  of  Babylon.'    The 


the  Oambula,  the  Khindoru,  the  Ruhua, 
■ad  the  Dtununo. 

•  ItucrtptUmt  del  Sargonidei,  pp.  49- 
Bl;  Journal  of  (A«  MUsi-ic  Soeietg,  vol. 
zix.  pp.  100-165. 

*  Itegibeliu  Mcenda  the  throne  in  b.c. 
603,  utd  Hesesimordachiu  io  the  fol- 
lowing year.  These  are  the  13th  and 
UthyeanotSeanacberib.  Theominion 
ol  Siianb  fiom  the  Canon  maj  be  ac- 
counted [or  by  the  probable  bet  Ihat 
neither  ol  his  two  relgot  lasted  (or  a 
tall  year.  That  he  was  actual  king  la 
proved  by  a  "contract"  tablet  In  the 
British  Museum  dated  in  hlSKign. 

»  Folyhlst.  ap.  Euseb.  Chraii.  Can. 
Pare  J™,  c,  T.:  — "Is  Igltur  ((.s.  Bana- 
cheribus)  Babyloniorum  potitua.  fllium 
■anm  AsoTdanera  eia  regem  imponebst, 
Ipee  autetn  In  Awyrlam  reditum  matu- 
rabat.  Hox  qaum  ad  ejus  aareg  rumor 
asset  pertatus,  Onecos  In  CiUciam  coactis 
copiis  bellum  tranatulisse,  eos  protioiu 


aggressna  eat.  prcelloque  Inito,  multis 
Buorunt  amiasis,  boetes  nihilominus  pro- 
fllgavlt ;  suomqUB  imsglneni,  ut  esset 
victorlne  monumentum,  eo  loco  erectam 
rellquit ;  cul  ChaLdaicls  lltteris  rea  a  se 
geatoa  InaculpI  maadavlt  ad  luemoriam 
temporumsempitemam.  Tarauraquoque 
urbem  ab  eo  strucUua  alt  ad  Babylnnis 
ezemplaT,  eldemque  nomen  iodltum 
Tharaln."  Abyden.  ap.  euad.  c,  ix.:  — 
"  His  temponbus  qiiiutua  denique  et 
vi|;eslinus  rex  fult  Sen  ache  ri  bus,  qui 
Babylonein  sibi  subdldit,  et  iu  Cillrll 
maris  liMre  classem  Gnecoruin  prndl- 
gatum  dis]t»:it.  HIc  etiam  teiii|>liim 
Atheulenslum  (I)  struxlt.  Xrea  quoqua 
sfgna  faclenda  curavlt,  In  qulbus  sua 
[acinora  traditur  iDBcrlpalasa.  Tanum 
denique  ea  torma,  qua  Babylon  utitur. 
condidlt,  !ta  ut  media  Tareo  Cydnns 
amnis  transiret,  proraus  ut  Babylouem 
dlvidlt  Arazanes." 

'  II  Is  not  certain   that  this  means 
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prominence  here  given  to  Greeks  by  Oreek  writers  is  undoubt- 
edly remarkable,  and  it  throws  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion 
over  the  whole  story.  Still,  as  the  Greek  element  in  Cyprus 
was  certainly  important  at  this  time,^  and  as  the  occupation  of 
Cilicia  by  the  Assyrians  may  have  appeared  to  the  Cyprian 
Greeks  to  endanger  their  independence,  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  lent  some  assistance  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  who 
were  a  hardy  race,  fond  of  freedom,  and  never  very  easily  brought 
into  subjection."  The  admission  of  a  double  defeat  makes  it 
evident  that  the  tale  is  not  the  invention  of  Greek  national 
vanity.  Abydenus  and  Polybistor  probably  derive  it  from 
BerosuB,  who  must  also  have  made  the  statement  that  Tarsus 
was  now  founded  by  Sennacherib,  and  constructed  after  the 
pattern  of  Babylon,  The  occupation  of  newly  conquered 
countries,  by  the  establishment  in  them  of  large  cities  in  which 
foreign  colonists  were  placed  by  the  conquerors,  was  a  practice 
commenced  by  Sargon,*  which  his  son  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
followed.  Tarsus  was  always  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  an 
Assyrian  town ;  ^  and  although  they  gave  different  accounts  of 
the  time  of  its  foundation,  their  disagreement  in  this  respect 
does  not  invalidate  their  evidence  as  to  the  main  fact  itself, 
which  is  intrinsically  probable.  The  evidence  of  Polyhistor 
and  Abydenus  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation,  representing, 
as  it  must,  the  testimony  of  Berosus  upon  the  point,  is  to  be 
preferred ;  and  we  may  accept  it  as  a  fact,  beyond  all  ,reason- 
able  doubt,  that  the  native  city  of  St.  Paul  derived,  if  not  its 
origin,  yet,  at  any  rate,  its  later  splendour  and  magnificence, 
from  the  antagonist  of  Hezekiah." 

more  than  the  emplocemeDt  ol  the  town  foundation  at  Tusua  to  BarcUnapalus, 

on  both  sides  of  the  C;diius,  ao  that  the  the  best  knnwn  of   the  AnsjTian  moD- 

Btream  ran  through  It.  (See  the  psraUel  orchs.    (See  Hellan.  Fr.  IDS :  ApoUodor. 

passage  In  Abydenus.)  Pr.  69;  Strab.  xir.  p.  968;  ArrUn.  Exp, 

2  See  below,  p.  200,  note".  Atec.   ii.   fl;    Atbensus.   lieipn.  xH.  7 ; 

■  Cilicia  remained  independent  at  the  Eostatb,  ad  Diooya,  Per.  SIS.) 
time  of   tbe  formation  of  the  Lydian         *  If  the  Tarehish  of  Geo.  i.  i,  nbich 

Empire  (Herod,  i.  2R).     It  had  Its  own  is  Joined  with    Elttim   (Cypnis).   Bo- 

klnga,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  o(  danim   (Rhodes),   and  ElishBh  ('Eolls, 

Independence  under  the  Penlans  (Ibid.  ElU)  is  allowed  to  be  Tarsus    (Joseph. 

Tii.  98 :   .^^schyl.  Pert.  328-330  ;   Xen.  Ant.  Jud.  i.  6),  the  original  foundation 

Afiab.  i.  2,  {  30).  of    the  city  most    have   preceded  Qie 

<  See  above,  p.  191.  time  of  Sennacherib. 

*  The  Qreeka  geaeially  ascribed  tbe 
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That  thia  Cilician  war  occurred  late  in  the  reign  of  Sennache- 
rib, appears  to  follow  from  the  absence  of  any  account  of  it 
irom  his  general  annals.'  These,  it  is  probable,  extend  no 
further  than  his  sixteenth  year,  B.C.  689,  thus  leaving  blank  his 
last  eight  years,  from  B.c.  689  to  681.  The  defeat  of  the 
Greeks,  the  occupation  of  Cilicia,  and  the  founding  of  Tarsus, 
may  well  have  fallen  into  this  interval.  To  the  same  time 
may  have  belonged  Sennacherib's  conquest  of  Edom." 

There  is  reason  to  sui^pect  that  these  successes  of  Sennacherib 
on  the  western  limits  of  his  empire  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  contemporaneous  loss  at  the  extreme  south-east. 
The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  marks  the  year  B.C.  688  as  the  first  of  an 
interregnum  at  Babylon  which  continues  from  that  date  till  the 
accession  of  Esar-haddon  in  B.c.  680.  Interregna  in  this  docu- 
ment—  ht}  a^aaOLena,  as  they  are  termed  —  indicate  periods  of 
extreme  disturbance,  when  pretender  succeeded  to  pretender, 
or  when  the  country  was  split  up  into  a  number  of  petty  king- 
doms. The  Assyrian  yoke,  in  either  case,  must  have  been 
rejected ;  and  Babylonia  must  have  succeeded  at  this  time  in 
maintaining,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  albeit  troubled  and  precarious.  The  fact 
that  she  continued  free  so  long,  while  she  again  succumbed  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  may  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  she  owed  this  spell  of  liberty  to  the  increas- 
ing years  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who,  as  the  infirmities 
of  age  crept  upon  him,  felt  a  disinclination  towards  distant 
expeditions. 

The  military  glory  of  Sennacherib  was  thus  in  some  degree 
temished ;  first,  by  the  terrible  disaster  which  befell  his  host  on 
the  bordera  of  Egypt;  and,  secondly,  by  his  failure  td  maintain 
the  authority  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  he  had 
established  over  Babylon.    Still,  notwithstanding  these  mis- 


^  In  the  epitome  of  Sennacherib's 
waninacrlbed  upon  the  Koyimjlk  bulla, 
there  1b  a  statement  that  he  "  triumph- 
antly subdued  tlie  men  of  CUkla  Inliali- 
Itlnji;  the  inaccessible  loreHts."  This 
epitome  dates  from  the  flist  Suslan  ez- 


pedltloD  — »b,  B.C.  696.    If  therefore  the 
war  to  which  It  alludes  Is  the  same  aa 
that  mentioned  by  the  Greeks,  the  date 
in  the  text  must  be  modified. 
■  Infra,  p.  180. 
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fortunes,  he  most  be  pronouncecl  one  of  tiie  moat  successful  of 
Asajria's  warriot  kings,  and  altogether  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  that  ever  sat  on  the  Assyrian  throne.  His  victories  of 
Eltekeh  and  Khaluli  seem  to  have  been  among  the  most  im- 
portant battles  that  Assyria  ever  gained.  By  the  one  Egypt 
and  Ethiopa,  by  the  other  Susiana  and  Babylon,  were  taught 
that,  even  united,  they  were  do  match  for  the  Assyrian  hosts. 
Sennacherib  thus  wholesomely  impressed  his  most  formidable 
enemies  with  the  dread  of  his  arms,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
enlarged,  in  various  directions,  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  He 
warred  in  regions  to  which  no  earlier  Assyrian  monarch  had 
ever  penetrated ;  and  he  adopted  modes  of  war&re  on  which 
none  of  them  had  previously  ventured.  His  defeat  of  a  Greek 
fleet  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  his  employment  of 
Fh<BDicians  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  show  an  enterprise  and  versa- 
tility which  we  observe  in  few  Orientals.  His  selection  of 
Tarsus  for  the  site  of  a  great  city  indicates  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  a  locality .'  If  he  was  proud,  haughty,  and  self- 
confident,  beyond  all  former  Assyrian  kings,"  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  because  he  felt  that  he  had  resources  within  himself 
—  that  he  possessed  a  firm  will,  a  bold  heart,  and  a  fertile  in- 
vention. Most  men  would  have  laid  aside  the  sword  and  given 
themselves  wholly  to  peaceful  pursuits,  after  such  a  disaster  as 
that  of  Pelusium.  Sennacherib  accepted  the  judgment  as  a 
warning  to  attempt  no  further  conquests  in  those  parts,  but  did 
not  allow  the  calamity  to  reduce  him  to  inaction.  He  wisely 
turned  his  sword  against  other  enemies,  and  was  rewarded  by 
important  successes  upon  all  his  other  frontiers. 

But  if,  as  a  warrior,  Sennacherib  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  as  a  builder  and  a  patron 


>  Od  tho  importance  of  Tknns  In 
Greek  and  Bomaii  tlmiui,  see  Xen.  Anab. 
L  2,  {  23;  Cms.  Bell.  Alex.  66;  Strab. 
xJv.  p.  960;  Dlonys.  Perleg.  1.  869; 
Solin.  41,  ftc.  Tenooi  Is  itill  a  city 
with  a  population  of  .%,000. 

in  Isaiah  i.  I'J-U;  2  Kings  xlx.  23-28. 
Sennacherib  calls  hlinselt  In  hia  inscrlp- 
tlone,  "the  grtat  k[ug,  the  powertul 
king,  the  king  ol  uatiuns,  the  IUdk  ot 


Awyrlo,  the  king  o[  the  tour  regions, 
the  diligent  ruler,  the  (avourite  ot  the 
{treat  f[Ods,  tlia  observer  ot  sworn  [aith, 
the  Kuanlian  ot  the  law,  the  embellisher 
of  publiu  buildings,  the  noble  hero,  the 
BtroDR  warrior,  tlie  Srst  ot  kings,  the 
punlsher  ot  unbelievers,  the  destroyer 
ot  wicked  men."  (InterlpUont  det  Sar- 
gonidtt,  p.  11;  compare  Ai.  Soe.  Jmim. 

vol.  xix.  p.  m.) 
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of  art  he  is  still  more  eminent.  The  great  palace  which  he 
raiaed  at  Nineveh  surpassed  in  size  and  splendour  all  earlier 
edifices,  and  was  never  excelled  in  any  respect  except  by  one 
later  building.  The  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  built  on  the  same 
platform  by  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib,  was,  it  must  be 
allowed,  more  exquisite  in  its  ornamentation;  but  even  this 
edifice  did  not  equal  the  great  work  of  Sennacherib  in  the 
number  of  its  apartments,  or  the  grandeur  of  its  dimensions. 
Sennacherib's  palace  covered  an  area  of  above  eight  acres.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  grand  halls  and  smaller  chambers, 
arranged  round  at  least  three  courts  or  quadrangles.  These 
courts  were  respectively  164  feet  by  125, 124  feet  by  90,  and 
probably  a  square  of  about  90  feet.^  Round  the  smallest  of  the 
courts  were  grouped  apartments  of  no  great  size,  which,  it  may 
be  suspected,  belonged  to  the  seraglio  of  the  king.  The  seraglio 
seems  to  have  been  reached  through  a  single  narrow  pass^e,' 
leading  out  of  a  long  gallery  —  218  feet  by  25* — which  was 
approached  only  through  two  other  passages,  one  leading  from 
each  of  the  two  main  courts.  The  principal  halls  were  imme- 
diately within  the  two  chief  entrances  —  one  on  the  north-east, 
the  other  on  the  opposite  or  south-weat  front  of  the  palace. 
Neither  of  these  two  rooms  has  been  completely  explored ;  but 
the  one  appears  to  have  been  more  than  150  and  the  other* 
was  probably  180  feet  in  length,  while  the  width  of  each  was  a 
little  more  than  40  feet.  Besides  these  two  great  halls  and 
the  grand  gallery  already  described,  the  palace  contained  about 
twenty  rooms  of  a  considerable  size,  and  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
smaller  chambers,  mostly  square,  or  nearly  bo,  opening  out  of 
some  hall  or  large  apartment.  The  actual  number  of  the  rooms 
explored  is  about  sixty ;  ^  but  as  in  many  parts  the  examination 

■  This  third  or  Hareera  Court  was  I  tloa,  M  It  wu  not  explored  to  the  end; 
very  partially  explored.  The  one  side  '  but  ita  apparent  objeut  wan  to  conduct 
uncovered  measured  ninety-three  feet,  to  the  north-west  group  of  cliarabera. 
Mr.  Loyard  in  his  restoratioo  (JTfneweA  '  I«yard,  Xinewh  and  Babylon,  p.  ICO. 
and  Babylon,  Plan  1.  opp.  p.  67)  inakeH  j  *  This  hall  was  traced  to  a  distance 
the  width  of  the  court  eighty-tour  feet,  of  160  feet.  AssumioK  that  it  had  the 
but  it  may  easily  have  been  ninety  teet  same  sort  o(  correspondenco  and  regu- 
or  even  more.  I  laiity  aa  the  halls   at   KUorsabad,  its 

'  It  is    not    quite    certain  that  thia    entire  length  must  have  been  ISO  feet. 
pasaase  led  to  the  apartuteaU  to  qtiea-        *  Mr.    lAyard    connta    Beventy-one 
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of  the  building  is  atil)  incomplete,  vre  may  furly  conjecture 
that  the  entire  number  was  not  lesa  than  seventy  or  eighty. 

The  palace  of  Sennacherib  preserved  all  the  main  features  of 
Assyrian  architecture.  It  was  elevated  on  a  platform,  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  above  the  plain,  artificially  constructed,  and  covered 
with  a  pavement  of  bricks.  It  had  probably  three  grand 
facades  —  one  on  the  north-east,  where  it  was  ordinarily  ap- 
proached from  the  town,"  and  the  two  others  on  the  south-east 
and  the  south-west,  where  it  was  carried  nearly  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  and  overhung  the  two  streams  of  the  KhoB]>6u 
and  the  Tigris.  Its  principal  apartment  was  that  which  was 
first  entered  by  the  visitor.  All  the  walls  ran  in  straight  lines, 
and  all  the  angles  of  the  rooms  and  passages  were  right  angles. 
There  were  more  passages  in  the  building  than  usual ; '  but 
still  the  apartments  very  frequently  opened  into  one  another; 
and  almost  one-half  of  the  rooms  were  passage-rooms.  The 
doorways  were  mostly  placed  without  any  regard  to  regularity, 
seldom  opposite  one  another,  and  generally  towards  the  corners 
of  the  apartments.  There  was  the  curious  feature,  so  common 
in  Assyrian  edifices,  of  a  room  being  entered  from  a  court,  or 
from  another  room,  by  two  or  three  doorways,^  which  is  best 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  rank  of  the  person  determined 
the  door  by  which  he  might  enter.  Squared  recesses  iii  the 
sides  of  the  rooms  were  common.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
was  great.  The  apartments,  though  wider  than  in  other  palaces, 
were  still  narrow  for  their  length,  never  much  exceeding  forty 
feet ;  while  the  courts  were  much  better  proportioned. 

It  was  in  the  size  and  the  number  of  his  rooms,  in  his  use  of 
passages,  and  in  certain  features  of  his  ornamentation,  that  Sen- 
nacherib chiefly  differed  fi'om  former  builders.  He  increased 
the  width  of  the  principal  state  apartments  by  one-third,  which 
seems  to  imply  the  employment  of  some  new  mode  or  material 


choiDbeis;  but  he  Includes  in  this  esti- 
mate the  three  courts,  the  lone  gal litry. 
four  passai;e»,  and  tour  rooms  which 
veie  Iinogiaed  rather  than  proved  to 

'  Two  great   ravines   on    thU   side 
pobably  mark  the  positioa  ol  flights  of 


7  On  the  rare  nse  of  passage 
Aasj^ans,  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  2 

'  Bo  at  Khorsabad  (voL  1.  p. 
at  Mlmmd  (supm,  p.  92). 
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for  roofing.*  In  their  length  he  made  leas  alteration,  only 
advanciug  from  150  to  180  feet,  evidently  because  he  aimed, 
not  merely  at  increasing  the  size  of  his  rooms,  but  at  improving 
their  proportions.  In  one  instance  alone  —  that  of  a  gallery  or 
paas^e-room,  leading  (appiirently}  from  the  more  public  part 
of  the  palace  to  the  hareem  or  private  apartments  —  did  he 
exceed  this  length,  uniting  the  two  portions  of  the  palace  by 
a  noble  corridor,  218  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide.  Into  this 
corridor  be  brought  passages  &om  the  two  public  courts,  which 
he  also  united  together  by  a  third  passage,  thus  greatly  facili- 
tating communication  between  the  various  blocks  of  buildings 
which  composed  his  vast  palatial  edifice. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Sennacherib's  ornamenta- 
tion is  its  strong  and  marked  realism.  It  was  under  Senna- 
cherib that  the  practice  first  obtained  of  completing  each  scene 
by  a  background, '°  such  as  actually  existed  at  the  time  and 
place  of  its  occurrence.  Mountains,  rocks,  trees,  roads,  rivers, 
lakes,  were  regularly  portrayed,  an  attempt  being  made  to 
represent  the  locality,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  truthfully  as 
the  artist's  skill  and  the  character  of  his  material  rendered  pos- 
sible. Nor  was  this  endeavour  Hmited  to  the  broad  and  general 
features  of  the  scene  only.  The  wish  evidently  was  to  include 
all  the  little  accessories  which  the  observant  eye  of  an  artist 
might  have  noted  if  he  had  made  his  drawing  with  the  scene 
before  him.  The  species  of  trees  is  distinguished  in  Senna- 
cherib's bas-relie&;  gardens,  fields,  ponds,  reeds,  are  carefully 
represented ;  wild  animals  are  introduced,  as  stags,  boars,  and 
antelopes ;  birds  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  or  stand  over  their  nests 
feeding  the  young  who  stretch  up  to  them  ;  fish  disport  them- 
selves in  the  waters ;  fishermen  ply  their  craft ;  boatmen  and 
agricultural  labourers  pursue  their  avocations ;  the  scene  is,  as 


*  Seimiicberlb  used  toreiga  timtier  In 
hEa  palace  to  a  large  extent,  cutting  IC 
in  Lebanou  and  Ainanus.  Ferbaps,  b; 
cboosing  tbe  tallest  trees,  he  van  able 
to  span  with  single  beams  the  wide 
tfiaoe  ot  tor^-one  oi  lortj-two  leet. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  307.) 

"  Backgrounds  occur  but  Tery  rarely 
In  the  Tcllets  ol  Aashm-izir-pal  (Idyaid, 


Momitnentt,  lat  Series,  Pis.  IS,  16,  and 
33).  They  are  employed  more  largely 
by  5aif(on  (Botta,  Monument,  Pts.  31  to 
30,  and  108  to  111);  but  even  then  they 
continue  the  exception.  With  Senna- 
cherib they  become  the  rule,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  Increaae  greatly  ia  elab- 
oration. 
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it  were,  photographed,  with  all  its  features  —  the  least  and  the 
most  important  —  equally  marked,  and  without  any  attempt  at 
selection,  or  any  effort  after  artistic  unity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  realism  Sennacherib  chooses  for  artistic 
representation  scenes  of  a  commonplace  and  every-day  char- 
acter. The  trains  of  attendants  who  daily  enter  his  palace 
with  game  and  locusts  for  his  dinner,  and  cakes  and  fruit  for 
his  dessert,  appear  on  the  walls  of  his  passages,^  exactly  as  they 
walked  through  his  courts,  bearing  the  delicacies  in  which  he 
delighted.  Elsewhere  he  puts  before  us  the  entire  process  of 
carving  and  transporting  a  colossal  bull,  from  the  first  removal 
of  the  huge  stone  in  its  rough  state  from  the  quarry,  to  its  final 
elevatiOD  on  a  palace  mound  as  part  of  the  great  gateway  of  a 
royal  residence.  We  see  the  trackers  drawing  the  rough  block, 
supported  on  a  low  flat-bottomed  boat,  along  the  course  of  a 
river,  disposed  in  gangs,  and  working  under  taskmasters  who  use 
their  rods  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  The  whole  scene  must 
he  represented,  and  so  the  trackers  are  all  there,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  costumed  according  to  their  nations,  and  each 
delineated  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  were  not  the  exact  image 
of  ninety-nine  others.  We  then  observe  the  block  transferred 
to  land,  and  carved  into  the  rough  semblance  of  a  bull,  in  which 
form  it  is  placed  on  a  rude  sledge  and  conveyed  along  level 
ground  by  gangs  of  labourers,  arranged  nearly  as  before,  to  the 
foot  of  the  mound  at  whose  top  it  has  to  be  placed.  The  con- 
struction of  the  mound  is  most  elaborately  represented.  Brick- 
makers  are  seen  moulding  the  bricks  at  its  base,  while  workmen, 
with  baskets  at  their  backs,  full  of  earth,  bricks,  stones,  or  rub- 
bish, toil  up  the  ascent  —  for  the  mound  is  already  half  raised  — 
und  empty  their  burdens  out  upon  the  summit.  The  bull,  still 
lying  on  its  sledge,  is  then  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the 
top  by  four  gangs  of  labourers,  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch 
and  his  attendants.  After  this  the  carving  is  completed,  and  the 
colossus,  having  been  raised  into  an  upright  position,  is  conveyed 
along  the  surface  of  the  platform  to  the  exact  site  which  it  is  to 
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occupy,^  Thia  portion  of  the  operation  has  been  represented  in 
one  of  the  woodcuta  contained  in  the  firat  volume.*  From  the 
representation  there  given  the  reader  may  form  a  notion  of  the 
minuteness  and  elaboration  of  this  entire  series  of  bas-relie&. 

Besides  constructing  this  new  pal&oe  at  Nineveh,  Sennacherib 
seems  also  to  have  restored  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  at 
the  same  place,*  a  building  which  will  probably  be  found  when- 
ever the  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus  is  submitted  to  careful  exami- 
nation. He  confined  tlie  Tigris  to  itfi  channel  by  an  embankment 
of  bricks.''  He  constructed  a  number  of  canals  ot  aqueducts  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  good  water  to  the  capital.*  He  improved 
the  defences  of  Nineveh,  erecting  towers  of  a  vast  size  at  some 
of  the  gates.'  And,  finally,  be  built  a  temple  to  the  god  Nergal 
at  Tarbisi  (now  Sherif  Khan),  about  three  miles  from  Nineveh, 
up  the  Tigris. 

In  the  construction  of  these  great  works  he  made  use,  chiefly, 
of  the  forced  labour  with  which  his  triumphant  expeditions  into 
foreign  countries  had  so  abundantly  supplied  him.  Chaldaeans, 
Aramjeans,  Armenians,  Cilieiana,'  and  probably  also  Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Elamitea,  and  Jews,  were  employed  by  thousands  in 
the  formation  of  the  vast  mounds,  in  the  transport  and  elevation 
of  the  colossal  bulls,  in  the  moulding  of  the  bricks,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  various  edifices,  in  the  excavation  of  the 
canals,  and  the  construction  of  the  embankments.  They  wrought 
in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  costume  peculiar  to  it,'  which 
probably  marked  its  nation.  Over  each  was  placed  a  number 
of  taskmasters,  armed  with  staves,  who  urged  on  the  work 
with  blows,^"  and  severely  punished  any  neglect  or  remissness. 


*  Laruil,  ifouumenft,  Snd  Series,  Pis. 


*  Attj/rian  Textt,  I.  s.  c. 

B  Ibid.  p.  8. 

T  The  great  gate  ot  NlneTeh,  de- 
scribed In  the  fint  volume  o[  this  irark 
(p.  258},  was  composed  ol  bricks  marked 
with  Sennacherib's  name  (Lajaid,  !fine- 
veh  attd  Babj/ltm,  p.  123).  Another 
Blmilor  gateway  In  the  eastern  wall 
(ibid.)  was  probably  his;  and  his  bricks 


have  aUo  been  fouad  along  the  curtain 
of  the  east  aide  a(  the  city. 

•  On  the  Bellino  Cylinder  Sennache- 
rib tells  ns  that  he  employed  these  (our 
races,  together  with  the  Quftu  (CoaoB), 
on  his  great  works.  (Auyrian  Tfxis, 
pp.  6,  7.)  From  a  ball-lnscrlpdon  we 
learn  that  the  namber  of  AJramssna 
caitied  off  as  slaves  in  one  raid  was 
208,000.  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babj/lon, 
p.  Ul.) 

*  Layard,  Motiumenli,  2nd  Series,  Pis. 
10, 11,  13,  ID,  and  16. 

1*  The   same   practice   prevailed   in 
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Assyrian  foremeD  had  the  general  direction  of  the  works,  and 
were  entrusted  with  all  such  portions  as  required  skill  or  judg- 
ment,^* The  forced  labourers  often  worked  in  fetters,  which 
were  sometimes  supported  by  a  bar  fastened  to  the  waist,  while 
sometimes  they  consisted  merely  of  shackles  round  the  ankles. 
The  king  himself  often  witnessed  the  labours,  standing  in  his 
chariot,  which  on  these  occasions  was  drawn  by  some  of  his 
attendants.^ 

The  Assyrian  monuments  throw  hut  little  light  on  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  assassination  of  Sennacherib ;  and  we 
are  reduced  to  conjecture  the  causes  of  so  strange  an  event. 
Our  various  sources  of  information  make  it  clear  that  he  had  a 
lai^e  fomily  of  sons.  The  eldest  of  them,  Asshur-inadi-su,  had 
been  entrusted  by  Sennacherib  with  the  goverment  of  Baby- 
lon,'^ and  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  succeed  him  on 
the  throne  of  Assyria ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  died  before  his 
father,  either  by  a  natural  death,  or  by  violence,  during  one  of 
the  many  Babylonian  revolts.  It  may  be  suspected  that  Senna- 
cherib had  a  second  son,  of  whose  name  Nergal  was  the  first 
element ;  *  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  three  others,  Adram- 
melech  (or  Ardumuzanes),'  Sharezer,  and  Esar-haddon.  Per- 
haps, upon  the  death  of  Asshur-inadi-su,  disputes  arose  about  the 
succession.  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  anxious  to  obtain  the 
throne  for  themselves,  plotted  against  the  life  of  their  father, 
and  having  slain  him  in  a  temple  as  he  was  worshipping,^  pro- 
ceeded further  to  remove  their  brother  Nergilus,  who  claimed 
the  crown  and  wore  it  for  a  brief  space  after  Sennacherib's 
death.*    Having  murdered  him,  they  expected  to  obtain  the 


Persia  (Herod,  vii.  32);  and  there  must 
be  Bomethini;  alda  to  It  wherever  forced 
laboni  la  used. 

"  S«e  vol.  j.  p.  W7. 

"  LAfHrd,  Monvmenti,  2ad  Series, 
Pis.  12  oad  IS. 

<*  Snpni,  p.  164. 

1  Abydenus,  whoalonemeatiansthlB 
Nergilus,  omits  to  state  his  relationship 
to  SeoDacberib.  He  makes  hlni  the 
father  of  Adrammelech  and  Esar-hoddon 
<Axerdis),  which  is  certainly  incorrect. 
In  the. text  I  hsTe  loUowed  probability. 


*  The  Adrammelech  of  Scripture  (3 
Kings  lix.  37;  Is.  sixvil.  38)  is  men- 
tioned as  Adrameles  by  Abydcnus 
(Enseb.  Chmn.  Cun.  Pars  1™,  c.  Ix.). 
and  as  Adramelus  b;  Moses  of  Choren^ 
U!i»t.  Armen.  1.  22),  This  latter  writer 
calls  him  also  Argamozanus  (Ibid,), 
while  Fotyhistor  gives  bis  name  as  Ar- 
dumuzanes  (ap.  Eoseb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars 
1—,  o.  V.  S  1).  »  3  Kings,  1.  a.  c. 

*  See  Abydenus,  ].  s.  c.  "  Proxlmus 
huic  (i.e.  Senacherlbo)  regnavlt  Ner- 
gilus, quern  Adrameles  filius  ( 1)  occidl  t." 
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throne  without  further  difficulty  ;  hut  E&ar-haddon,  who  at  the 
time  commanded  the  army  which  watched  the  Armenian  fron- 
tier, now  came  forward,  assiuned  the  title  of  King,  and  prepared 
to  march  upon  Nineveh.  It  wa3  winter,  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  precluded  immediate  movement.  For  some  months 
probably  the  two  assassins  were  recognised  as  monarchs  at  tlie 
capital,  while  the  northern  arm}'  regarded  Esar-haddon  as  the 
rightful  successor  of  his  father.  Thua  died  the  great  Senna- 
cherib, a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  sons. 

It  wa£  a  sad  end  to  a  reign  which,  on  the  whole,  had  been  so 
glorious ;  and  it  was  a  sign  that  the  empire  was  now  verging  on 
that  decline  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  all  kingdoms,  and 
indeed  all  things  sublunary.  Against  plots  from  without,  arising 
from  the  ambition  of  subjects  who  see,  or  think  they  see,  at  any 
particular  juncture,  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  great  prize  of 
supreme  dominion,  it  is  impossible,  even  in  the  most  vigorous 
empire,  to  provide  any  complete  security.  But  during  the 
period  of  vigour,  harmony  exists  within  the  palace,  and  confi- 
dence in  each  other  inspires  and  unites  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  house.  When  discord  has  once  entered  inside  the  gates, 
when  the  family  no  longer  holds  together,  when  suspicion  and 
jealousy  have  replaced  the  trust  and  iLETectioii  of  a  happier  time, 
the  empire  has  passed  into  the  declining  stage,  and  has  already 
begun  the  descent  which  conducts,  by  quick  or  slow  degrees,  to 
destruction.  The  murder  of  Sennacherib,  if  it  was,  as  perhaps 
it  was,  a  judgment  on  the  individual,^  was,  at  least  equally,  a 
judgment  on  the  nation.  When,  in  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  palace  becomes  the  scene  of  the  worst  crimes,  the  doom  of 
the  kingdom  is  sealed  —  it  totters  to  its  fall  —  and  requii-es  but 
a  touch  from  without  to  collapse  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Esar-haddon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib,  is  proved 
by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria 
in  B.C.  681  —  the  year  immediately  previous  to  that  which  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  makes  his  fii-st  year  in  Babylon,*  viz.,  B.C.  680. 

*  See  3  Kings  xlx.  T  ftnd  3T.  I  this  time  In  Febmory.    Hence  the  Baby- 

■  A  king  waa  not  entered   on   the   Ionian  daten  are  In  alnioitt  every  case 

BaliylonlMi  list  until  the  Thotb  which   one  yeai  later  tliaa  the  Assyrian. 

followed  his  accession.    Thotb  fell  at' 
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He  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sardanapalus, 
in  B.C.  668,  and  thus  held  the  crown  no  more  than  thirteen 
years.  Esar-haddon's  inscriptionB  show  that  he  was  engaged  for 
some  time  after  his  accession  iu  a  war  with  his  half-brothers, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  ti-oops,  disputed  his  right  to 
the  crown."  Esar-haddon  marched  from  the  Armenian  frontier, 
where  (as  already  observed)  he  was  stationed  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  against  this  army,  defeated  it  in  the  country 
of  Khanirabbat  (north-west  of  Nineveh),  and,  proceeding  to 
the  capital,  was  universally  acknowledged  king.  According  to 
Abydenus,  Adrammelech  fell  in  the  battle ; '  but  better  authori- 
ties state  that  both  he  and  his  brother,  Sharezer,  escaped  into 
Armenia,^  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  who  gave  them  lands,  which  long  continued  in  the 
possession  of  their  posterity.^" 

The  chief  record  which  we  possess  of  Esar-haddon  is  a 
cylinder  inscription,  existing  in  duplicate,"  which  describes 
about  nine  campaigns,  and  may  probably  have  been  composed 
in  or  about  his  tenth  year.  A  memorial  which  he  set  up  at 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Nahr^l-Kelb,  and  a  cylinder  of  his  son's,  add 
some  important  information  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign."  One  or  two  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  connect 
him  with  the  history  of  the  Jews.'*  And  Abydenus,  besides  the 
passage  already  quoted,  has  an  allusion  to  some  of  his  foreign 
conquests."  Such  are  the  chief  materials  from  which  the 
modern  inquirer  has  to  reconstruet  the  history  of  this  great 
king.  IS 


>  See  Mr.  O.  Smith's  article  in  the 
Nnrth  Bri'.lfh  Reeiem  tor  July.  ISTO,  pp. 
334,  325.  The  war  In  question  Is  alRO 
mentioned  by  Aby denas,  I.  a.  c.  "  Hunc 
('■«.  A(lraiDelem)  trater  suus  Axerilla 
int«ltr<:it,  patre  eodem  allatamsn  inatre 
gonitnx,  aU|ne  Byzantium  (f)  usque  ejus 
exerdCum  prnecutUR  est  quern  antea 
mercede  cunduxcrat  auxtliarem." 

■  See  the  pTsoedlng  note. 

*  2  Kings  xlx.  'SJ.  Mos.  Chor.  1.  s.  c. 
"Bum  vera  (i.e.  Senechurinium)  fliii 
ejus  Ailratnmeltui  et  Sanaaaius  ubl  In- 
terfeceruiit,  ad  no 

u  Mos.  Chor.  1. 


u  BHtith  MxiKfan  Serlei,  Pis.  4S  to 
47.  Both  copies  of  tbo  cylinder  ace  Im- 
perfect; but  together  they  supply  a  very 
tolerable  text.  M.  Oppcrt  has  translated 
the  SMiond  in  his  Imcfiptiont  dei  Sar- 
l/anidcB,  pp.  KJ-fiO. 

>>  See  Sir  H.  Rawllason's  Illuitratioju 
of  Eijijptiaa  Rittory  af«i  ChroTioloQy  /rota 
the  Cvneiform  Irucnplione,  p.  23. 

»  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Ezm  iv.  2. 

"  Abyden.ap.EiiBeb.  l.H.c,  ".^grp- 
tum  pTEBterea  jiartesquolnterioresSyrlED 
acqiilrebac  Axeniis," 

"  There  Is  a  second  cylinder  inscrip- 
tion belonging  to  the  xeiga  ot  Ewir- 
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It  appears  that  the  first  expedition  of  Esar-baddon  was  into 
Phoenicia."  Ahdi-Milkut  king  of  Sidon,  and  Sandu-arra  king 
of  the  adjoining  part  of  Lebanon,  had  formed  an  alliance  and 
revolted  from  the  Assyrians,  probably  during  the  troubles  which 
ensued  on  Sennacherib's  death.  Eaar-haddon  attacked  Sidon 
first,  and  soon  took  the  city ;  but  Abdi-Milkut  made  his  escape 
to  an  island  —  Aradus  or  Cyprus  —  where,  perhaps,  he  thought 
himself  secure.  Esar-haddon,  however,  determined  on  pursuit. 
He  travei-sed  the  sea  "like  a  fish,""  and  made  Abdi-Milkut >* 
prisoner;  after  which  he  turned  his  arms  against  Sandu-arra, 
attacked  him  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  mountains,  defeated  his 
troops,  and  possessed  himself  of  his  person.  The  rebellion  of 
the  two  captive  kings  was  punished  by  their  execution ;  the 
walls  of  Sidon  were  destroyed ;  its  inhabitants,  and  those  of  ■ 
the  whole  tract  of  coast  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  carried  o£f 
into  Assyria,  and  thence  scattered  among  the  provinces;  a  new 
town  was  built,  which  was  named  after  Esar-haddon,  and  was 
intended  to  take  tlie  place  of  Sidon  as  the  chief  city  of  these 
parts ;  and  colonists  were  brought  from  ChaldEea  and  Susiana  to 
occupy  the  new  capital  and  the  adjoining  region.  An  Assyrian 
governor  was  appointed  to  administer  the  conquered  province." 

Esar-haddon's  next  campaign  seems  to  have  been  in  Armenia. 
He  took  a  city  called  Arza  •  *,  which,  he  says,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Muzr,^  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  mountain  animals,  placing  the  former 


hsildon,  whli:h  would  be  of  great  Ir 
portance  It  it  were  complHtc.    It  Is  jiu 
lished  in  Mr.  Layard's   Inicriptione 
Aujiria,    pp.    01-38.       It    contahis    tl 
account  of  B^sar-haJdon'a  wara  uith  liis 
brothers,  and   loine  particulars  of  Lis 
Arabian   and   Syrian    c.tpiHlltlons 
elsewhere  mentioned.  (See  JVorlA  BritUli 
A^cfm,  p.  340.) 

■■  As  the  recottls  ot  Esar-haililon'i 
lelfcn  are  not  written  ia  the  form  ot 
annals,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determlr 
the  order  of  hia  campaigns.  The  order 
given  in  tlia  text  will  be  found  to  difFcr 
Bomewhat  from  that  preferred  b;  Mr. 
Oi  Smith  (-V.  S.  Jtcviow,  pp.  3as-3,'a), 
the  most  important  dlflerence  lieiiig 
tiiat  Hr.  Smith  places  the  Babjlonlan 


expeditloi 
Syrian 


(infra,    p.    188)   before    the 


Innrriptionl  del  Sargoniden,  p.  M. 

'•  The  name  Abdistortus  occurs 
among  the  ItlnRS  ot  Tyre  menlioned  by 
Mtnnnder  (Fr.  1).  Alxli-Milkut,  or 
A  bed-Mel  karth,  is  formed  on  the  same 
model,  and  would  meaii  "Servant  of 
Melkarth  "  (Hercalea),  Just  as  AMialar- 
tus  Is  "Servant  of  Ishtar"  IVenii.t). 
Compare  Abdiel,AbdallBh,Oba.liah,&c. 

"  It  was  probably  with  special  re- 
ference to  this  campalRn  and  conqiies* 
that  Abydenus  apoke  ot  Bsar-haddnn  aa 
havinif  added  to  the  empire  "  the  more 
inland  parts  of  Syria."  (See  supra,  p. 
lee.  note".) 

*  H.  Oppert  underatanda  Egypt  here 
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in  a  position  "  beyond  the  eastern  gate  of  Nineveh."  At  the  same 
time  he  received  the  submission  of  Tiuspa  the  Cimmerian." 

His  third  campaign  was  in  Cilicia  and  the  adjoining  regions. 
The  Cilicians,  whom  Sennacherib  had  so  recently  subdued,' 
re-asserted  their  independence  at  his  death,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Tibareni,  or  people  of  Tubal,  who  possessed  the 
high  mountain  tract  about  the  junction  of  Amanus  and  Taurus. 
Esar-haddon  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Cilicians,  and  then  invaded 
the  mountain  region,  where  he  took  twenty-one  towns  and  a 
larger  number  of  villages,  all  of  which  he  plundered  and  burnt. 
The  inhabitants  he  carried  away  captive,  as  usual ;  but  he  made 
no  attempt  to  hold  the  ravaged  districts  by  means  of  new  cities 
or  fresh  colonists.* 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  one  or  two  petty  wars  in  the 
north-west  and  the  north-east ;  ^  after  which  Esar-haddon,  proba- 
bly about  his  sixth  year,  B.C.  675,  made  an  expedition  into 
Chaldsea.  It  appears  that  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  Nebo- 
zirzi-sidi  *  by  name,  bad  re-established  himself  on  the  Chaldtean 
coast,  by  the  help  of  the  Susianians ;  while  his  brother,  Nahid- 
Marduk,  bad  thought  it  more  prudent  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
great  Assyrian  monarch,  and  had  quitted  his  refuge  in  Susiana 
to  present  himself  before  Esar-haddon's  footstool  at  Nineveh. 
This  judicious  step  had  all  the  success  that  he  could  have  ex- 
pected or  desired.  Esar-haddon,  having  conquered  the  ill-judging 
Nebo-zirzi-sidi,  made  over  to  the  more  clear-sighted  Nahid- 
Marduk  the  whole  of  the  maritime  region  that  had  been  ruled 
by  his  brother.  At  the  same  time  the  Assyrian  monarch  deposed 
a  Chaldaean  prince  who  had  established  his  authority  over  a 
small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  and  set  up  another 

(Invrtpthru  des  Sarr/onidei,  p.  St),  as  I  who  must  have  been  king  of  Persia 
also  doofl  Mr.  G.  Smith  (.V.  Brit.  Iteniew,    alraiit  this  Ume. 


p,  329) ;  but  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  shown 
that  the  Eastern  Muzr  muat  be  meant. 
mvelrntioni.  fcc,  p.  31.) 

>i  This  is  the  finit  mention  of  Cim- 
merians in  the  Aaayrian  iDscliptlonB. 
HerodotuB  places  the  great  Cimmerian 
Invasion  of  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Ardys 
the  Ljdian,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  from  B.C.  686  to  B.C.  637.  The  Dame 
of  Tluapa  ia  ciuionsly  near  to  Teiapw, 


'  InicTiptione  del  Sctrgonida,  pp.  5t, 
05;  Ai*yrian  Tczli,  pp.  11,  12. 

■  The  scene  of  the  first  of  these  wars 
CTOB  Northern  Syria;  the  second  was  In 
Soiith-Bastern  Aimenla  —  against  the 
Mannai  or  Minnl. 

*  Mr.  O.  Smith  reads  this  name  as 
Nabn-Eira-naplsti-esir  {y.  Brit.  RtvletB, 
p.  336). 
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in  his  place,^  thus  parsiiing  the  same  system  of  division  in  Baby- 
lonia which  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  he  pursued  in  Kgypt.^ 

Esar-haddon  after  this  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Edom. 
He  there  took  a  city  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  country 
—  a  city  previously,  he  tells  us,  taken  by  his  father^ — and  trans- 
ported the  inhabitants  into  Assyria,  at  the  same  time  carrying 
off  certain  images  of  the  Edomite  gods.  Hereupon  the  king, 
who  was  named  Hazael,  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh,  to  make 
submission  and  offer  presents,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sup- 
plicated Esar-haddon  to  restore  his  gods  and  allow  them  to  be 
conveyed  back  to  their  own  proper  country.'  Esar-haddon 
granted  the  request,  and  restored  the  imi^es  to  the  envoy; 
but  as  a  compensation  for  this  boon,  he  demanded  an  increase 
of  the  annual  tribute,  which  was  augmented  in  consequence  by 
sixty-five  camels.  He  also  nominated  to  the  Edomite  throne, 
either  in  succession  or  in  joint  sovereignty,  a  female  named 
Tabua,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  his  own  palace." 

The  expedition  next  mentioned  on  Esar-haddon "s  principal 
cylinder  is  one  presenting  some  difficulty.  The  scene  of  it  is  a 
country  called  Bazu,  which  is  said  to  be  "  remote,  on  tlie  ex- 
treme confines  of  the  earth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert."  ''* 
It  was  reached  by  traversing  a  hundred  and  forty  farsakhs 
(490  miles)  of  sandy  desert,  then  twenty  farsakhs  (70  miles) 
of  fertile  land,  and  beyond  that  a  stony  region.*^  None  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  down  to  the  time  of  Esar-haddon,  had  ever 
penetrated  so  far.  Bazu  lay  beyond  Khazu,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  stony  tract,  and  Bazu  had  for  its  chief  town  a  city 
called  Yedih,  which  was  under  the  rule  of  a  king  named  Lail^. 
It  is  thought,  from  the  combination  of  these  names,'^  and  from 


'  Tho  name  of  the  Chaldfean  princR 
deposed  is  read  as  SlisuDBS-lpnli  his  suc- 
cessor wan  Nebo^allim,  tbe  son  of  Bo- 
laiii  (Bolesys). 

■  Infia,  p.  193. 

'  Supra,  p.  177. 

'  ThiH  appeal  recalls  lAban's  addntBs 
to  Jacob  (Gaa.  xxxi.  30),  wben  Bach^l 
bad  "  stolen  his  gods." 

"  Is  tills  a  trace  ol  a  system  Uke  that 
which  the  Itomans  adopted  in  tbe  mso 
of  tlie  Fartbiaus  and  Armenians  during 
tbe  early  part  of   the   Empire?     (See 


Tacit.  Ann.  II.  2.)  Was  Tabua  an  Ata- 
bian  princefui,  taken  as  a  hostage,  and 
»o  bred  up  in  the  palace  of  the  Assyrian 
king?  It  is  hlRhly  itnprubable  that 
she  was  a  native  Asxyrian. 

"  Intnriptionn  del  Siiriionidet,  p.  5B. 

11  Mr.  Q.  Smith  reads  thcpse  numbers 
Hotnewfaat  dlRerently;  butcomesto  tlis 
same  conclusion  as  the  pn-sent  vriter, 
rlz.,  that  Esar-haddon  "  |>enetraled  into 
'lo  middle  of  Arabia"  (JV'.B.  Aevins,  p. 


332). 


I'  The   < 


mbinatioQ   ot    Bazu    and 
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the  general  deecription  of  the  region  —  of  its  remoteness  and  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  reached — that  it  was  probably  the 
district  of  Arabia  beyond  Nedjif  which  lies  along  the  Jebel 
Shammer,  and  corresponds  closely  with  the  modem  Arab 
kingdom  of  Hira.  Esar-haddon  boasts  that  he  marched  into 
the  middle  of  the  territory,  that  he  slew  eight  of  its  sovereigns, 
and  carried  into  Assyria  their  gods,  their  treasures,  and  their 
subjects ;  and  that,  though  Lail£  escaped  him,  he  too  lost  his 
gods,  which  were  seized  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh.  Then  Lail^, 
like  the  Idumiean  monarch  above  mentioned,  felt  it  necessary 
to  humble  himself.  He  went  in  person  to  the  Assyrian  capital, 
prostrated  himself  before  the  royal  footstool,  and  entreated  for 
the  restoration  of  his  goda ;  which  Esar-haddon  consented  to 
give  back,  but  solely  on  the  condition  that  Lail^  became  theiico- 
forth  one  of  his  tributaries."* 

If  this  expedition  was  really  carried  into  the  quarter  here 
supposed,  Esar-haddon  performed  a  feat  never  paralleled  in 
history,  excepting  by  Augustus  "  and  Kuahirvan."  He  led  an 
army  across  the  deserts  which  everywhere  guard  Arabia  on  the 
land  side,  and  penetrated  to  the  more  fertile  tracts  beyond 
them,  a  region  of  settled  inhabitants  and  of  cities.  He  there 
took  and  spoiled  several  towns ;  and  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  without  suffering  disaster.  Considering  the  physical 
perils  of  the  desert  itself,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, whom  no  conqueror  has  ever  really  subdued,  this  was 


Ehoza  cloaely  resembles  that  oE  Hni  7ejua,  queen  of  Diht/an;  Mannvkl,  king 
and  Bdz  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  That  Hue  and  ol  Mai-aban  (?);  Tabkham.  king  ot  Gah~ 
Bun  botli  gave  names  to  countries  la  ap-  van;  Leitii,  queen  of  Yokhlly  ;  and  Kha- 
parent  from  tlie  Book  of  Jolj  (I.  1,  and  bazlrti,  king  of  tiidah, 
xxxl.  2);  and  both  counttlei  seem  to  ^  InKriplioni,  tic.,l.i.  c. 
hare  bveo  In  Arabia.  See  Jer.  xxv.  2a,  "  It  has  been  disputed  how  far  the 
and  cf.  Smith's  Biblicai  Dictionary,  ad  expedition  of  .^lius  Gallus  in  the  reign 
voc.)  Bozu,  it  mar  be  noted,  is  the  of  Augustus  (Strsb.  xvi.  pp.  1107-1110) 
nearest  possible  AHS^rtanrepr^ieTitation  penetrated.  According  to  some,  it 
of  the  Hebrew  113.  Tbe  Dames  of  the  reached  Yemen;  according  to  others.  It 
kln(!,  Lai]^,  and  of  the  other  potentates  proceeded  no  further  than  the  eastern 
mentioned,  are  thorouRhly  Arabic,  as  foot  of  the  great  Npjd  diain.  (See  a 
are  also  tbe  places,  some  of  which  are  note  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  In  his  edition  of 
well  known.  The  entire  list  is  as  fol-  I  Gibbon's  DecliiK  and  Fall,  vol.  1.  pp. 
lows:  —  ffilsu  (Keis),    king  of    XftofdV;    138. 139.) 

Akbaru  (Acbar),  king  of  Dupiyal;  Kha-\       "  Gibbon,  Dtdint  and  Fall,  rol.  t. 
bixu,    king   ol    <iadaUla   (Qadessiyeh); '  p.  364,  Smith's  edition. 
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a  most  remarkable  success.  The  dangera  of  the  simoom  may 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  the  total  'aridity  of  the  northern 
region  may  have  been  over-stated  by  many  writers ;  **  but  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  water  and  provisions  for  a  large  army,  and 
the  peril  of  a  plunge  into  the  wilderness  with  a  small  one,  can 
scarcely  be  stated  in  too  strong  terms,  and  have  proved  sufficient 
to  deter  most  Eastern  conquerors  from  even  the  thoughts  of  an 
Arabian  expedition.  Alexander  would,  perhaps,  had  he  lived, 
have  attempted  an  invasion  from  the  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; " 
and  Trajan  actually  succeeded  in  bringing  under  the  Roman 
yoke  an  outlying  portion  of  the  country — tho  district  between 
Damascus  and  the  Red  Sea ;  but  Arabia  has  been  deeply  pene- 
trated thrice  only  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  Esar-haddon 
is  the  sole  monarch  who  ever  ventured  to  conduct  in  person 
such  an  attack. 

From  the  arid  regions  of  the  great  peninsula  Esar-haddon 
proceeded,  probably  in  another  year,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
marsh-country  on  the  Euphrates,  where  the  Aramaean  tribe  of 
the  Gambulu*  had  their  habitations,  dwelling  (he  tells  us) 
"like  fish,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters"^  —  doubtless  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  modem  Khuzeyl  and  Affej  Arabs,^  the  latter 
of  whom  inhabit  nearly  the  same  tract.  The  sheikh  of  this 
tribe  had  revolted ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  he 
submitted  himself,  bringing  in  person  the  arrears  of  his  tribute 
and  a  present  of  buflfaloes  (?),*  whereby  he  sought  to  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  his  suzerain.  Eaar-haddon  states  that  he  forgave 
him ;  that  he  strengthened  his  capital  with  fresh  works,  placed 
a  garrison  in  it,  and  made  it  a  stronghold  to  protect  the 
territory  f^ainst  the  attacks  of  the  Susianians. 


■*  fitaait  Poole  in  Smith's  Biblical 
Dietionary,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  Much  of  Nejd 
Is  no  doubt  a  KOoA  ((razing  cnuaCry, 
and  the  beat  buraea  In  Ihe  world  are 
bred  fn  it.  But  still  large  portions  aie 
denerC,  and  the  outskirts  ol  Arabia  on 
the  north  and  east  are  atiU  more  arid 
and  desolate. 

"  Anian,  Exped.  Alex.  Til.  19,  sub  An. 

1  See  above,  p.  148,  note",  and  com- 
pare pp.  157  ami  ITS. 


*  IiucripUont  det  Sarffonlde*,  p.  M. 

■  On  the  Khuzeyl,  seeLoftus.CAafdmi 
and  Suiiana,  pp.  38-«l;  on  the  AffeJ, 
aee  the  same  work, pp.  01-93,  and  La.vard, 
NUttmh  and  Babglon,  pp.  051-559.  Com- 
pare also  the  present  work,  vol.  i.  pp. 
37,38. 

*  Cattle  of  some  kind  or  other  are 
cert^nlf  mentioned.  The  morsli  refnoa 
is  the  special  resort  of  the  bufialo. 
(Layard,  p.653.] 
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The  last  expedition  mentioned  on  the  cylinder,  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  king  in  person,  was  against 
tlie  countiy  of  Bikni  or  Bikan,  one  of  the  more  remote  regions 
of  Media  —  perhaps  Azerbijan.'  No  Assyrian  monarch  before 
Esar-haddon  had  ever  invaded  this  region.  It  was  under  the 
governinent  o£  a  number  of  chiefs  —  the  Aiian  character  of 
whose  names  is  unmistakable*  —  each  of  whom  ruled  over  his 
own  town  and  the  adjacent  dietrict.  Esar-baddon  seized  two  of 
the  chiefe  and  carried  them  off  to  Assyria,  whereupon  several 
others  made  their  submission,  consenting  to  pay  a  tribute  and 
to  divide  their  authority  with  Assyrian  officers.' 

It  is  probable  that  these  various  expeditions  occupied  Esar^ 
haddon  from  B.C.  681,  the  year  of  his  accession,  to  b.c.  671, 
when  it  is  likely  that  they  were  recorded  on  the  existing 
cylinder.  The  expeditions  are  ten  in  number,  directed  against 
countries  remote  from  one  another;  and  each  may  well  have 
occupied  an  entire  year.  There  would  thus  remain  only  three 
more  years  of  the  king's  reign,  after  the  termination  of  the  chief 
native  record,  during  which  his  history  has  to  be  learnt  from 
other  sources.  Into  this  space  falls,  almost  certainly,  the 
greatest  of  Esar-haddon's  expioits — the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  and, 
probably,  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  his  reign — the 
punishment  and  pardon  of  .Manasseh.  With  the  consideration 
of  tliesc  two  events  the  military  history  of  his  reign  will 
terminate. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Esar-haddon,  though  concealed 
from  Herodotus,  and  not  known  even  to  Diodorus,  was  no  secret 
to  the  more  learned  Greeks,  who  probably  found  an  account 
of  the  expedition  in  the  great  work  of  Berosus,*  All  that  we 
know,  of  its  circumstances  is  derived  &om  an  imperfect  tran- 
script of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  tablet,  and  a  short  notice  in  the 
aunals  of  Esar-haddon's  son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani-pal, 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  former  doings 


'  The  -bijan  or  -bigan  of  Aierbljan 
may  posKibly  repreaent  the  Sikaa  of  the 

inacrfptlons.  Azerbijan  can  scarcely  be, 
as  commonty  supposed,  a  corruption  ol 
Atropaten^. 

■  e.  g.,  Sltfrparaa    oi    Sltniphernes, 


Bparna  nr  Ophemes,  RnmaUya  or  Vl^ 


'  /niwriptionj  det  Sari/onides,  p.  07. 

<  See  the  paasaffe  ol  Abydeniis  above 
rjuoted,  p.  DHl,  note".  Abydenus,  tt 
ii  almost  certain,  drew  from  Berosus. 
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of  his  &ther  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  rendei  intelligible  the  state 
of  affaire  when  he  himself  invades  the  country.  According  to 
these  notices,  it  would  appear  that  Esar-haddon,  having  entered 
Egypt  with  a  large  army,  probably  in  B.c.  670,  gained  a  gieat 
battle  over  the  forces  of  Tirhakah  in  the  lower  country,  and 
took  Memphis,  the  city  where  the  Ethiopian  held  his  court, 
after  which  he  proceeded  southwards,  and  conquered  the  whole 
of  the  Nile  valley  as  i&r  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Theban 
district.  Thebes  itself  was  taken ; '  and  Tirhakah  retreated 
into  Ethiopia.  Esar-haddon  thus  became  master  of  all  Egypt, 
at  least  as  far  as  Thebes  or  Diospolia,  the  No  or  No-Amon  of 
Scripture."  He  then  broke  up  the  country  into  twenty  govern- 
ments, appointing  in  each  town  a  ruler  who  bore  the  title  of 
king,  but  placing  all  the  others  to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
authority  of  the  prince  who  reigned  at  Memphis.  This  was 
Neco,  the  father  of  Psammetiehus  (Psamatik  1.)  —  a  native 
Egyptian  of  whom  we  have  some  mention  both  in  Herodotus  ^' 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho.'^  The  remaining  rulers 
were  likewise,  for  the  moat  part,  native  Egyptians ;  though  in 
two  or  three  instances  the  governments  appear  to  have  been 
committed  to  Assyrian  officers.'^  Esar-haddon,  having  made 
these  arrangements,  and  having  set  up  his  tablet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  side  by  side  with  that  of  Rameses  II., 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  proceeded  to  introduce 
sphinxes  into  the  ornamentation  of  his  palaces,"  while,  at  the 


■  It  it  either  to  this  capture  or  to  a 
sabaequent  one  under  EskF-haddoii'i 
son  that  the  prophet  Nabum  alludes 
irhen  threatening  Nineveh  — "Art  thou 
better  than  populoua  No,  that  was 
situate  among  the  rivets,  that  had  the 
waters  round  about  it;  whose  lanipart 
was  the  flood  (Q^),  and  her  wall  from 
the  flood?  Btblopia  and  Egypt  were 
her  Btrength,  and  it  was  inflaile.  Put 
and  Lublm  were  thy  helpers.  Yet  wax 
■he  canted  away,  she  went  into  cap- 
tivity; her  young  children  also  were 
dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the 
streets:  and  they  cast  lota  tor  her 
bononrable  men;  and  all  her  great  men 
were  bound  in  chains."    <Ch.  ilL  8-10.) 


1°  On  the  question  ol  identity  see 
Mr.  Stuart  Poole's  article  in  Smith's 
Biblical  Dictionary,  vol.  11.  p.  BTfi.  In 
the  Assyrian  Inscription  Thebes  Is 
called  "Nla." 

"  Herod,  ii,  102. 

■>  Hanetho  ap.  Baseb.  Chnm.  Can. 
Pars  lo>»,  c.  IX.  p.  10. 

"  See  Sir  H.  Rawllnson's  paper  In 
the  TramactionE  of  the  Jtoj/al  Societj/  of 
LileTaiure,  New  Series,  vol.  tII.  p.  I.'M 
et  seq.  Compare  O.  Smith  in  the  ZfH- 
Khri/t  /Sr  oef/t/pliKhe  Spracht  (or  18fi8, 
p.  M,  and  the  H.  Brit.  Sevieu  tor  July, 
18T0,  pp.  331,  336. 

»  Infra,  pp.  108, 199;  Layard,  yttuveh 
and  it*  ^mairu,  voL  1.  p.  34S. 
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eame  time,  he  attached  to  his  former  titles  an  additional  clause, 
in  which  he  declared  him!>elf  to  be  "king  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  conqueror  of  Ethiopia."  ^ 

The  revolt  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  may  have  happened 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  was 
not  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  "  captains  of  the 
host  of  the  king  of  Assyria"  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
Manasseh's  subjection ;  and,  proceeding  into  Judfea,  they  "  took 
him,  and  bound  him  with  chains,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,"  '^ 
where  Esar-haddon  had  built  himself  a  palace,  and  often  held 
hia  court. '^  The  Great  King  at  tirat  treated  his  prisoner 
severely ;  and  the  "  affliction  "  which  he  thus  Buffered  is  said  to 
have  broken  his  pride  and  caused  him  to  humble  himself  before 
God,'^  and  to  repent  of  all  the  cruelties  and  idolatries  which 
had  brought  this  judgment  upon  him.  Then  God  "was  en- 
treated of  him,  and  heard  his  supplication,  and  brought  him 
back  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom."  "  The  crime  of 
defection  was  overlooked  by  the  Assyrian  monarch  ;  ^  Manas- 
seh  was  pardoned,  and  sent  back  to  Jerusalem  ;  where  he  was 
allowed  to  resume  the  reins  of  government,  but  on  the  con- 
dition, if  we  may  judge  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  Assyrians 
in  such  cases,  of  paying  an  increased  tribute." 

It  may  have  been  in  connection  with  this  restoration  of 
Manasseh  to  his  throne — an  act  of  doubtful  policy  from  an 
Assyrian  point  of  view — that  Esar-haddon  determined  on  a 
project  by  which  the  hold  of  Assyria  upon  Palestine  was  con- 
siderably strengthened.  Sargon,  as  has  been  already  observed,' 
when  he  removed  the  Israelites  from  Samaria,  supplied  their 


"  This  title,  which  does  not  appear 
on  the  cjlinden,  is  found  on  the  back 
ot  the  slabH  at  the  entrance  of  the  B.W. 
palace  at  Nimnid,  where  the  sphiuzes 
occur;  on  a  bionze  lion  duft  up  at 
Nebbl  Tunui;  and  on  the  slabs  ot  the 
palace  which  Esar-haddon  built  at 
Sherit  Khan. 

1*  2  Chron.  ZKxlil,  U. 

IT  It  Is  this  clrcumstaace  thM  serves 
to  Bx  the  captivity  al  Hanasseh  to  the 
ttiga   of   Esar-haddon.      OtberwiM   it 


»  Ibid.  1 


>el3. 


It  has  been  supposed  that  Manas- 
seh ma;  have  been  released  b;  Esar- 
haddon'ssacoessor,  as  Jeholachln  was  by 
Nehiichadnezzar's.  (Ewald,  Oetehichtt 
d.  Votlx*  Urad,  vol.  ill.  p.  KTS.)  And 
this  U  certalnl;  possible.  But  it  is  a 
mere  conjecture. 

»  See  above,  pp.  8G,  88,  &c. 

'  Supra,  p.  102. 
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place  by  colonists  from  Babylon,  Cutha,  Sippani,  Ava,  Hamath,* 
and  Arabia;'  thus  plaDting  a  foreign  garrison  in  the  region 
which  would  be  likely  to  preserve  its  fidelity.  Esar-haddon 
resolved  to  strengthen  the  foreign  element.  He  gathered  men* 
from  Babylon,  Orchoe,  Susa,  Elymais,  Persia,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring regions,  and  entrusting  them  to  an  officer  of  high  rank 
—  "the  great  and  noble  Asnapper" — had  them  conveyed  to 
Palestine  and  settled  over  the  whole  country,  which  until  this 
time  must  have  been  somewhat  thinly  peopled.*  The  restora- 
tion of  Manasseh,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  foreign  element 
in  Palestine,  are  thus  portions,  but  counterbalancing  portions, 
of  one  scheme  —  a  scheme,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  the 
pacification  of  the  empire  by  whatever  means,  gentle  or  severe, 
seemed  best  calculated  to  effect  the  purpose, 

The  last  years  of  Esar-haddon  were,  to  some  extent,  clouded 
with  disaster.  He  appears  to  have  fallen  ill  iu  B.O.  669 ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  once  produced  revolution  in  Egypt. 
Tirhakah  issued  from  his  Ethiopian  fastnesses,  descended  the 
valley  of  the  Kile,  expelled  the  kings  set  up  by  Esar-haddon, 
and  re-established  hie  authority  over  the  whole  country.  Esai^ 
haddon,  unable  to  take  the  field,  resolved  to  resign  the  cares  of 
the  empire  to  his  eldest  son,  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  to  retire  into 
a  secondary  position.  Relinquishing  the  crown  of  Assyria,  nod 
retaining  that  of  Babylon  only,  he  had  Asshui-bani-pal  pro- 
claimed king  of  Assyria,  and  retired  to  the  southern  capital. 


■  See  3  King*  ivU.  SA. 

»  Supra,  p.  146. 

<  It  has  been  nsnally  inpposed  tbat 
thD  colontsatlon  to  irblch  reference  is 
mode  In  Bzra  Iv.  2,  9,  Is  the  »aio< 
that  whereof  an  account  la  givei 
2  Kings  xvll.  24.  But  a  comparison  of 
the  places  named  will  show  that  the 
two  colonisations  are  quite  digtln^t. 
Sargon  brought  his  colonliits  tram  Ha- 
math  in  Crele-Syria,  and  from  four 
cities  In  Babylonia  —  Babylon  Itself, 
Cutha,  Sippaia,  and  Ava  nr  Ivah.  Esar- 
haddon  brought  his  mainly  from  Su- 
■iana  and  the  countries  still  further 
to  the  eait.  They  were  Siisianlana, 
Eljmieans,    Peraians     (K-^^ifjK),    Dal 


(Wn^l),  &0.  Those  of  BsBT-haddon'B 
colonists  who  were  tiimished  by  Baby- 
lonia came  from  Babylon  and  Brechi 
or  Orchoe.  The  Dlnaltes  (K'j'1)  were 
probably  from  Dayan,  a  couDtry  often 
mentioned  In  the  Inscriptions,  which 
must  have  adjoined  on  Cllicla.  The 
Tarpelltea  and  the  Apharsathcbltes  are 
Btill  unrecognised. 

>  Wlien  wild  beasts  multiply  in  a 
country,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  human 
occupants  are  diminishing.  The  danger 
from  lions,  of  which  the  first  colonists 
complained  lo  Sargon,  Is  indicative  of 
the  depopulation  produced  by  bis  con- 
quest.    (See  -l  Kings  xvU.  26,  26.) 
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There  he  appears  to  have  died  in  B.C.  668,  or  early  in  B.c.  667, 
leaving  Assbur-bani-pal  sole  Boveteign  of  the  entire  empire. 

Of  the  architecture  of  Esar-haddon,  and  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
generally  in  his  time,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  positively.  Though 
he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  con- 
structors of  great  works  that  Assyria  produced,  having  erected 
during  the  short  period  over  which  his  reign  extended  no  fewer 
than  four  palaces  and  above  thirty  temples,'  yet  it  happens  un- 
fortunately that  we  are  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  pronounce  a 
decisive  judgment  either  on  the  plan  of  his  buildings  or  on  the 
merits  of  their  ornamentation.  Of  his  three  great  palaces,  which 
were  situated  at  Babylon,  Calah,  and  Nineveh,  one  only  —  that 
at  Calab  or  Nimrud  —  has  been  to  any  lai^e  extent  explored. 
Even  in  this  case  the  exploration  was  far  trom  complete,  and 
the  ground-plan  of  his  palace  is  still  very  defective.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst.  The  palace  itself  had  never  been  finished ;  ^ 
its  ornamentation  had  scarcely  been  begun ;  and  the  little  of 
this  that  was  original  had  been  so  damaged  by  a  furious  con- 
flagration, that  it  perished  almost  at  the  moment  of  discovery," 
We  are  thus  reduced  to  judge  of  the  sculptures  of  Esar-haddon 
by  the  reports  of  those  who  saw  them  ere  they  fell  to  pieces, 
and  by  one  or  two  drawings,  while  we  have  to  form  our  con- 
ception of  his  buildings  from  a  half-explored  fragment  of  a 
half-finished  palace,  which  was  moreover  destroyed  by  fire  be- 
fore completion. 

The  palace  of  Esar-haddon  at  Calah  was  built  at  the  -south- 
western corner  of  the  Nimrud  mound,  abutting  towards  the  west 
on  the  Tigris,  and  towards  the  south  on  the  valley  formed  by 
the  Shor-Derreh  torrent.  It  faced  northwards,  and  was  entered 
on  this  side  from  the  open  space  of  the  platform,  through  a 
portal  guarded  by  two  winged  bulls  of  the  ordinary  character. 
The  visitor  on  entering  found  himself  in  a  large  court,  280  feet 
by  100,*  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  a  mere  wall,  but  on  the 


*  loierlplioni  dr»  Sargonidfi,  p-  ST; 
Auirfian  7>7l«,  p.  16.  Sir  H  RawUn- 
■on  rends  tlifs  paaiiaKe  differRntlr.  He 
un(!enitanil3  Esar-haddon  to  say  that  he 
"  repaired   («n   of    th«   lilgli-places   or 


BtronfiholdK  of  Assyria  ftnd  Bahjlonla." 

'  Layard,  JVfii^eeA  and  Ui  Itmtalna, 
vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

•  Ihld.  vol.  f.  p.  349. 
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other  thi-ee  sides  aurrounded  by  buildings.  The  main  building 
was  opposite  to  him,  and  was  entered  from  the  court  by  two 
portals,  one  directly  facing  the  great  northern  gate  of  the  court, 
and  the  other  a  little  to  the  left  hand,  the  former  guarded  by 
colossal  bulls,  the  latter  merely  reveted  with  Blabs.  These  por- 
tals both  led  into  the  same  room  —  the  room  already  described 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  worki" — which  was  designed  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale  of  all  the  Assjoian  apartments,  but  was 
BO  broken  up  through  the  inability  of  the  architect  to  roof  in 
a  wide  space  without  abundant  supports,  that,  practically,  it 
formed  rather  a  suite  of  four  moderate-sized  chambers  than  a 
single  grand  hall.  The  plan  of  this  apartment  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  former  volume  (p.  283).  Viewed  as  a  single 
apartment,  the  room  was  165  feet  in  length  by  62  feet  in  width, 
and  thus  contained  an  area  of  10,230  square  feet,  a  space  nearly 
half  as  large  again  as  that  covered  by  the  greatest  of  the  halls 
of  Sennacherib,  which  was  7200  feet.  Viewed  as  a  suite  of 
chambers,  the  rooms  may  be  described  as  two  long  and  narrow 
halls  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  communicating  by 
a  grand  doorway  in  the  middle,  with  two  smaller  chambei's 
placed  at  the  two  ends,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  principal 
ones.  The  smaller  chambers  were  62  feet  long,  and  respec- 
tively 19  feet  and  23  feet  wide ;  the  larger  ones  were  110  feet 
long,  with  a  width  respectively  of  20  feet  and  28  feet.^*  The 
inner  of  the  two  long  parallel  chambei-s  communicated  by  a 
grand  doorway,  guarded  by  sphinxes  and  colossal  lions,  either 
with  a  small  court  or  with  a  large  chamber  extending  to  the 
southern  edge  of  the  mound ;   and  the  two  end  rooms  commu- 


M  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

"  Mr.  Feif!ii3Bon  seem»  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  the  dlviaions  nbich  broke  up 
this  grand  room  into  four  partH  WoDid 
not  have  great);  interfered  with  the  gen- 
eral effect.  His  account  of  the  apart- 
ment Ib  as  folloiTS:  ~ 

"IC8  general  diaiensiona  are  169  feet 
in  leDf[th,  by  G2  feet  in  width;  and  it 
eoitwqaently  <■  the  laigest  hall  yet 
found  in  Asaytia.  The  archltecta,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  have  been  quite 
eqnal  to  roofing  so  large  a  apnce,  even 


with  the  number  of  pillars  with  which 
they  seem  usually  to  have  crowd e<l 
their  floors  (7);  and  it  is  consequently 
divided  down  the  centre  by  a  wall  nu|i- 
porting  dwarf  coluraiiB  (f)i  forming  a. 
centra  gallery  [?),  to  which  access  whs 
had  (?)  by  bridge  galleries  sc  both  ends, 
a  mode  of  arrangement  capable  at  great 
variety  and  picturesqneiicaa  of  effect, 
and  of  which  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  builders  availed  themselves  to  the 
fonsBC  eKtent."  {Ifandboek  of  ArchiUC- 
tun.  VOL  i.  pp.  ITB,  m.) 
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Dicated  with  smaller  apartments  in  the  same  direction.'*  The 
buildings  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  great  court  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  separate  from  those  at  its  southern  end :  to  the 
left  they  were  wholly  unexamined ;  on  the  right  some  explora- 
tions were  conducted  which  gave  the  usual  result  of  several 
long  narrow  apartments,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  passages. 
The  extent  of  the  palace  westward,  southward,  and  eastward 
is  uncertain:  eastward  it  was  unexplored;  southward  and  west- 
ward the  mound  had  been  eaten  into  by  the  Tigris  and  the 
Shor-Derreh  torrent.^ 

The  walls  of  Esar-haddon's  palace  were  composed,  in  the 
usual  way,  of  sun-dried  bricks,  reveted  with  slabs  of  alabaster. 
Instead,  however,  of  quarrying  fresh  alabaster  slabs  for  the 
purpose,  the  king  preferred  to  make  use  of  those  which  were 
already  on  the  summit  of  the  mound,  covering  the  walls  of  the 
north-western  and  central  palaces,  which,  no  doubt,  had  fallen 
into  decay.  His  workmen  tore  down  these  sculptured  monu- 
ments from  their  original  position,  and  transferring  them  to 
the  site  of  the  new  palace,  arranged  them  so  as  to  cover  the 
freshly-raised  walls,  generally  placing  the  carved  side  against 
the  crude  brick,  and  leaving  the  back  exposed  to  receive  fresh 
sculptures,  but  sometimes  exposing  the  old  sculpture,  which, 
however,  in  such  cases,  it  was  probably  intended  to  remove  by 
the  chisel.'  This  process  was  still  going  on,  when  either  Esar- 
haddon  died  and  the  works  were  stopped,  or  the  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Scarcely  any  of  the  new  sculptures  had  been 
executed.  The  only  exceptions  were  the  bulls  and  lions  at  the 
various  portals,*  a  few  reliefs  in  close  proximity  to  them,'  and 
some  complete  figures  of  crouching  sphinxes,*  which  had  been 


lilete.  Mr.  Layaiil  speaks  In  one  place 
as  \t  hu  hail  uncovered  the  Bouthem 
fai'aile  of  the  bullUiiiK  (Xineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  693);  but  lila  plan  (yinerek 
and  lU  Remain*,  vol.  i.  opp.  p.  34)  ratliel 
Indicates  tlie  existence  of  further  rooms 
In  tbU  direction. 

"  Supra,  vol.  \.  p.  301.  Compote  S$. 
Soe.  Jimrnal,  vol.  xv.  p.  31T. 

1  Tba  BculpturuB  had  twen  removed 


h.v  the  chisel  fn  some  caaes.  (Layard, 
Jflneiieh  and  Us  Remaint,  vol.  11.  p.  SS.) 

I  conceive  that  the  inteDtlon  vraa  to 
remove  them  In  alt. 

>  Layanl,  vol.  I.  pp.  3*7,  378;  vol.  11. 
pp.  2S.  20. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  348;  vol.  11.  p.  36. 

*  The  sphinxes  were  sometimea 
double:  i.e.two  were  placed  side  bf  aide. 
(Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  341).) 
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placed  as  ornaments,  and  possibly  also  as  the  bases  of  sup- 
ports, within  the  apan  of  the  two  widest  doorways.  There 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  bulls ;  the  lions  were 
spirited,  and  more  true  to  nature  than  usual;  the  sphinxes 
were  curious,  being  Egyptian  in  idea,  but  thoroughly  Assyrian- 
ised,  having  the  horned  cap  common  on  bulls,  the  Assyrian 
arrangement  of  hair,  Assyrian  earrings,  and  wings  nearly  like 
those  of  the  ordinary  winged  bull  or  lion.  The  figures  near 
the  liona  were  mythic,  and  exhibited  somewhat  more  than 
usual  grotesqueness,  as  we  learn  from  the  representationB  of 
them  given  by  Mr,  Layard.* 


.  AoyrUn  Sphinx.    (TLmoof  Auhur-buil-pal.) 

While  the  evidence  of  the  actual  monuments  as  to  the 
character  of  Esar-haddon's  buildings  and  their  ornamentation 
is  thus  scanty,  it  happens,  curiously,  that  the  Inscriptions 
furnish  a  particularly  elaborate  and  detailed  account  of  them. 
It  appears,  from  the  principal  record  of  the  time,  that  the 
temples  which  Esar-haddon  built  in  Assyria  and  Babyloniii  — 
thirty-six  in  number — were  richly  adorned  with  plates  of  silver 
and  gold,  which  made  them  {in  the  words  of  the  Inscription) 
"  as  splendid  as  the  day."  *    His  palace  at  Nineveh,  a  building 

*  Nineoth  and  «j  Rtmatiu,  vol.  11.  pp.  I  Astj/rian  Texit,  p.  IS.  Compare  above, 
462,  *63.  p.  19B,  note  •. 

■  liueriptlont  de*  Sargonitkt,  p.  ST ;  I 
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situated  on  the  mound  called  Kebbi  Yunus,  was,  we  are  told, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  a  former  palace  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
Preparations  for  its  construction  were  made,  as  for  the  great 
buildings  of  So]omon,'  by  the  collection  of  materials,  in  wood, 
stone,  and  metal,  beforehand :  these  were  furnished  by  the 
Phcenician,  Syrian,  and  Cyprian  monarchs,*  who  sent  to  Nineveh 
for  the  purpose  great  beams  of  cedar,  cypress,  and  ebony  (?), 
stone  statues,  and  various  works  in  metals  of  different  kinds. 
The  palace  itself  is  said  to  have  exceeded  in  size  all  buildings 
of  former  kings.  It  was  roofed  with  carved  beams  of  cedar- 
wood  ;  it  was  in  part  supported  by  columns  of  cypress  wood, 
ornamented  and  strengthened  with  rings  of  silver  and  of  iron ; 
the  portals  were  guarded  by  stone  bulls  and  Hons ;  and  the 
gates  were  made  of  ebony  and  cypress  ornamented  with  iron, 
silver,  and  ivory.  There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  adornment  of 
the  walls  by  means  of  sculptured  slabs  and  enamelled  bricks. 
If  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahometans  against  the  possible  dis- 
turbance of  their  dead,  and  against  the  violation  by  infidel 
hands  of  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah,  should  hereafter  be  dis- 
pelled, and  excavations  be  freely  allowed  in  the  Nebbi  Yunus 
mound,  we  may  look  to  obtain  very  precious  relics  of  Assyrian 
art  from  the  palace  of  Esar-haddon,  now  lying  buried  beneath 
the  village  or  the  tombs  which  share  between  them  this  most 
important. site." 


T  1  King*  V.  6-18  ;  2  Cbr.  H.  3-18. 

'  Efiar-liaiicloii  gives  a  list  of  twenty- 
two  kinRS'  who  supplied  him  with  ma- 
teriala  for  his  palace  at  Nineveh.  Among 
thpra  are  ManaiUKli,  king  of  Judah : 
Baal,  king  ot  Tyre;  Mltinti,  klug  of 
Ascalon;  Putiuel,  kingol  Beth- Am m on ; 
jEgisthus,  king  of  Idalhim ;  Pjtha- 
Roras,  king  of  CItium  ;  JthodaKon. 
king  of  Paphos;EiiryBluB,  kiugot  Soil; 
Datnastes,  king  of  CuriuTn  ;  and  kings 
of  Edom.Gaia,  Ekron,  ByWns.  Aradus, 
Ashdod,  Sal  a  mis,  Tamissag,  Aninio- 
choata,  Llrnenium,  and  Aphrodigia. 
(See  ihe  author's  Ilerodotui,  vol.  i.  p, 
3Sn,  note*,  2nd  edition  ;  and  compaia 
Oppeit.  iTiKriptionM  det  SargonUlet,  p. 
08.) 

*  Mr.  Layaid  made  stealthily  a  single 


alight  excavation  in  the  Mebid  Yunua 
mound  llfineivh  and  Babylon,  p.  998), 
which  produced  a  few  fragments  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Esar-haddon.  The 
Turka  afterwards  excavated  for  nearly 
a  year,  hut  without  much  skill  or  jiidK- 
ment.  They  uncovered  a  long  line  of 
wall  helonRlng  to  a  palace  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  also  a  portion  of  the  palace 
ot  Esar-haddon.  On  the  outer  surfaoe 
of  the  former  were  nln){ed  bulls  in  biRh 
relief,  sculptured  apparently  after  the 
wall  waa  built,  each  bnl!  covering  some 
ten  or  twelve  dlatiuct  blocks  of  atone. 
The  Blab-lnscriptlon  published  in  the 
British  Museum  Series,  Pla.  43  and  44, 
wasobtalnedtromthispalace.  Abronze 

with  legend  was  obtained  from  the 

-liaddon  palace. 
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Of  Esar-haddoD's  Babylonian  palace  nothing  is  at  present 
known,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence ;  but  if  the 
mounds  at  Hillah  should  ever  be  thoroughly  explored,  we  may 
expect  to  recover  at  least  its  ground-plan,  if  not  its  sculptures 
and  other  ornaments.  The  Sherif  Khan  palace  has  been  ex- 
amined pretty  completely.^"  It  was  very  much  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  palatial  edifices  of  the  Assyrians,  being  in  fact  only  a 
house  which  Esar-haddon  built  as  a  dwelling  for  bis  eldest  son 
during  his  own  lifetime.  Like  the  more  imposing  buildings  of 
this  king,  it  was  probably  unfinished  at  his  decease.  At  any 
rat«  its  remains  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
art  in  Esar-haddon 's  time,  or  to  our  estimate  of  that  monarch's 
genius  as  a  builder. 

After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  Esar-haddon,  "king  of 
Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Meroe,  and  Ethiopia,"  as  he  styles 
himself  in  his  later  inscriptions,  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
eldest  son,  Asshur-hani-pal,  whom  he  had  already  associated  in 
the  government."  Asshur-bani-pal  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C. 
668,  or  very  early  in  B.C.  667 ;  and  his  first  act  seems  to  have 
been  to  appoint  as  viceroy  of  Babylon  his  younger  brother 
Saiil-Mugina,"  who  appears  as  Sam-mughea  in  Polyhiator,'* 
and  as  Saosduchinus  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

The  first  war  in  which  Asshur-baiii-pal  engaged  was  moat 
probably  with  Egypt.  Late  in  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  Tir- 
hakah  (as  already  stated ")  had  descended  from  the  upper 
country,  had  recovered  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  most  of  the 
other  Egyptian  cities,  and  expelled  from  them  the  princes 
and  governors  appointed  by  Esar-haddon  upon  his  conquest.*' 
Asshur-bani-pal,  shortly  after  his  accession,  collected  his  forces, 
and  marched  through  Syria  into  Egypt,  where  he  defeated  the 
army  sent  against  him  by  Tirhatah  in  a  great  battle  near  the 
city  of  Kar-banit.     Tirhakah,  who  was  at  Memphis,  hearing  of 

H  By  Mi.  Layard(yin«wft  and  Bob)/-  cheiimua   Tegnavit,   uti  Poljhlator  1d- 
lon,  1.  ■.  c.},  and  altvcwarda  by  Sir  H.  nult,  annis  octodecim;  post  quern  ejus- 
BawUnBon.  deni  flllus,  annli  (wto:   tarn  budIb  Ti- 
ll See  above,  p.  19B.  gioti   et  uno   Sammughes."    The   oiHO 
1*  See  BriiUK  Muteum  Beritt,  Fl.  8,  here  Is  probably  an  error  of  Buaebius 
No.  II.,  1.  11.  or  PolyhlBtor,  IF  having  been  mistaken 

w  Ap.  Euaeb.  Chron.  Can.  Paw  1",  tor  H. 
c.  V.  {  3.    "  Sub  Bwcbia  eolm  Senec-        >•  Supra,  p.  196.       >*  Supia,  p.  im. 
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the  disaster  that  had  befallen  hia  army,  abandoned  Lower 
Egypt,  and  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  -whither  the  forces  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  followed  him ;  but  the  nimble  Ethiopian  re- 
treated still  further  up  the  Nile  valley,  leaving  all  Egypt  from 
Thebes  downwards  to  his  adversary.  Asshur-bani-pal,  upon  . 
this,  reinstated  in  their  former  governmenta  the  various  princes 
and  rulers  whom  his  father  had  originally  appointed,  and  whom 
Tirhakah  had  expelled ;  and  then,  having  rested  and  refreshed 
his  army  by  a  short  stay  in  Thebes,  returned  victoriously  by 
way  of  Syria  to  Nineveh. 

Scarcely  was  he  departed  when  intrigues  began  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Ethiopian  power.  Neco  and  some  of  the  other 
Egyptian  governors,  whom  Asshur-bani-pal  had  just  reiiiHtated 
in  their  posts,  deserted  the  Assyrian  side  and  went  over  to  the 
Ethiopians.  Attempts  were  made  to  suppress  the  incipient 
revolt  by  the  governors  who  continued  faithful ;  Neco  and  one 
or  two  of  his  copartners  in  guilt  were  seized  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Assyria ;  and  some  of  the  cities  chiefly  implicated,  as  Sais, 
Mendes.  and  Tanis  (Zoan),  were  punished.  But  the  efforts  at 
suppression  failed.  Tirhakah  entered  Upper  Egypt,  and  having 
established  himself  at  Thebes,  threaten  to  extend  his  authority 
once  more  over  the  whole  of  the  Nilotic  valley.  Thereupon 
Asshur-bani-pal,  having  forgiven  Neco,  sent  him,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  force,  into  Egj'pt;  and  Tirhakah  was  ^ain  compelled 
to  quit  the  lower  country  and  retire  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  His  crown  fell  to  his  stepson,^  Urdamand,  who 
is  perhaps  the  Rud-Amun  of  the  Hieroglyphics.*  This  prince 
was  at  first  very  successful.  He  descended  the  Nile  valley  in 
force,  defeated  the  Assyrians  near  Memphis,  drove  them  to  take 
refuge  within  its  walls,  besieged  and  took  the  city,  and  recovered 
Lower  Egypt.     Upon  this  Asshur-bani-pal,  who  was  in  the  city 


'  UrdaniBiif  1b  called  "  son  of  the 
wife  of  Tarqii."  IC  1b  uonjectured  that 
Tirhakah  had  married  the  wldour  of 
Sabaco  II. 

I  Lepalus,  KOniHtbuch,  Taf.  xlix.  No. 
G61.  A  Rtele.  however,  of  another  kliif;, 
whose  name  is  read  aa  /fiil-amiin-mi  or 
But-ammi-mt,  1b  in  Buch  cloM 


with  the  record  of  ABshur-bant-pal  as  to 
ralae  a  strong  buhijIcIoh  that  he,  rather 
than  Rud-Amun,  la  the  monarch  with 
whom  Ajwhur-banl-pal  contended.  (See 
the  parallel  drawn  out  hy  Dr.  Halfjh  In 
the  Zeilichr^  /Sr  aeyiiptadu  Sprtirht, 
January,  1860,  pp.  3,  4.) 
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of  Asshur  when  he  heard  the  news,  went  in  person  againBt  his 
new  adversary,  who  retreated  as  he  advanced,  flying  from  Mem- 
phis to  Thebes,  and  from  Thebes  to  a  city  called  Kipkip,  far  up 
the  course  of  the  Nile.  Asshur-bani-pal  and  his  army  now 
entered  Thebes,  and  sacked  it.  The  plunder  which  was  taken, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  dyed  garments,  cap- 
tives male  and  female,  ivory,  ebony,  tame  animals  (such  as 
monkeys  and  elephants)  brought  up  in  tlie  palace,  obelisks,  &c., 
was  carried  off  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh.  Governors  were  once 
more  set  up  in  the  several  cities,  Psammetichus  being  probably 
among  them  ;S  and,  hostages  having  been  taken  to  secure  their 
fidelity,  the  Assyrian  monarch  returned  home  witli  his  booty. 

Between  his  first  and  second  expedition  into  Egypt,  Asshur- 
bani-pal  wau  engaged  in  warlike  operations  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  in  transactions  of  a  different  character  with  Cilicia.  Re- 
turning from  Egypt,  he  made  an  attack  on  Tyre,  whose  king, 
Baal,  had  offended  him,  and  having  compelled  him  to  submit, 
exacted  from  him  a  large  tribute,  which  he  sent  away  to  Nine- 
veh. About  the  same  time  Asshur-bani-pal  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Cilician  monarch,  whose  name  is  not  given, 
and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  that  princely  house,  which  was 
already  connected  with  the  royal  race  of  the  Sargouids.* 

Shortly  after  his  second  Egyptian  expedition,  Asshur-bani-pal 
seems  to  have  invaded  Asia  Minor.  Crossing  the  Taurus  range, 
he  penetrated  to  a  region  never  before  visited  by  any  Assyrian 
monarch ;  ^  and,  having  reduced  various  towns  in  these  parts 
and  returned  to  Nineveh,  he  received  an  embassy  of  a  very 
unusual  character.     "  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,"  '  he  tells  us,  "  a 


*  The  E^ptiana  regBrded  the  reign 
ot  Psammatichua  as  comnieTiciiig  Im- 
medlaUly  upon  the  terminatfon  of  the 
reign  of  Tirhakah.  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
in  the  author's  Herodotue.  vol.  il.  p.  320. 
2nd  edition.)  The  Apia  st«1»  give  for 
the  year  of  PsBmmetlchus'a  accession 
B.C.  664.  Aaabnr-banl-parBsecondEgyp- 
tian   expedition  was   probably  in  n.c. 

666  or  er^. 

*  Sargon  gave  one  at  his  danghtera 
tn  marriage  to  the  Kint;  of  Cilicia,  con- 
temporary with  him.   (See  above,  p.  160, 


'  This  !a  bis  own  statement.  It  ia 
conBrmed  by  the  tact  that  the  geogrsphi- 
ca]  namea  are  entirely  new  to  us. 

<  We  learn  from  tliia  that  GygeB  waB 
atill  living  in  B.C.  687.  HerodotDs 
placed  his  death  abont  nine  or  ten  yean 
earlier.  (See  the  author's  HeroiloUit, 
vol.  ].  p.  287,  2nd  edition.)  But  in  this 
he  differed  from  other  writers.  (See 
DIonys.  Hal.  Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp.  o.  3; 
Euseb.  Ckron.  Can  Para  ^^,  p.  325; 
Hieconym.    p.  107.)    The   reigna   of  the 

Lydian  klnga  In  Herodotus  are  inyirobo- 
blylong. 
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country  on  the  sea-coast,  n  remote  place,  of  which  the  kings  his 
uicestOTS  had  never  even  heard  the  name,  had  formerly  leamt 
in  a  dream  the  fame  of  his  empire,  and  had  sent  officers  to  Ms 
presence  to  perform  homage  on  his  behalf."  He  now  sent  a 
second  time  to  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  told  him  that  since  bis 
submission  he  had  been  able  to  defeat  the  Cimmerians,  who 
had  formerly  ravi^d  Iiis  land  with  impunity  ;  and  he  begged 
his  acceptance  of  two  Cimmerian  chiefs,'  whom  he  had  taken 
in  battle,  together  with  other  presents,  which  Asshur-bani-pal 
regarded  as  a  "tribute."  About  the  same  time  the  Assyrian 
monarch  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  "  king  of  Kharbat,"  on  a 
district  of  Babylonia,  and,  having  taken  Kharbat,  transported 
its  inhabitants  to  Egypt. 

After  thus  displaying  his  power  and  extending  his  dominions 
towards  the  south-west,  the  north-west,  and  the  south-east, 
Asshur-bani-pal  turned  his  arms  towards  the  north-east,  and 
invaded  Minni,  or  Persarmenia  —  the  mountain-country  about 
Lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh.  Akhsheri,  the  king,  having  lost 
his  capital,  Izirtu,  and  several  other  cities,  was  murdered  by  his 
subjects ;  aud  his  son,  Vahalli,  found  himself  compelled  to  make 
submission,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveli  to  do  homi^e,  with 
tribute,  presents,  and  hostages.  Asshur-bani-pal  received  the 
envoys  graciously,  pardoned  Vahalli,  and  maintained  him  upon 
the  throne,  but  forced  him  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute.  Ho  also  in 
this  expedition  conquered  a  tract  called  Paddiri,  which  former 
kings  of  Assyria  had  severed  from  Minni  and  made  independ- 
ent, but  which  Asshur-bani-pal  now  attached  to  his  own  em- 
pire, and  placed  under  an  Assyrian  governor. 

A  war  of  some  duration  followed  with  Elam,  or  Susiana,  the 
flames  of  which  at  one  time  extended  over  almost  the  whole 
empire.  This  war  was  caused  by  a  transfer  of  allegiance." 
Certain  tribes,  pressed  by  a  famine,  had  passed  from  Susiana 
into  the  territories  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  were  allowed  to 
settle   there ;  but  when,  the   famine   being  over,  they  wished 

>  The  iDTBslon  of  Lydla  bj  the  Cim- 1  really  occurred  In  the  time  of  bis  {ire- 
meriana,  which  Herodotus  aailgna  to  the   dacessor. 

reign  o(  Aid^a,  is  thus  proved  to  have         '  See  above,  p.  171,  and  comiiare  tha 
narrative  ol  Herodotus,  i.  T3. 
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to  return  to  their  former  couDtry,  AsBhur-bani-pal  woiUd  not 
consent  to  their  withdrawal.  Urtaki,  the  Susianian  king,  took 
umbrage  at  this  refusal,  and,  determining  to  revenge  himself, 
commenced  hostilities  by  an  invasion  of  Babylonia.  Belu-bagar, 
king  of  the  important  Aramaean  tribe  of  the  Gambulu,'  assisted 
him ;  and  Saiil-Mugina,  in  alarm,  sent  to  his  brother  for  protec- 
tion. An  Assyrian  army  was  dispatched  to  his  aid,  before  which 
Urtaki  fled.  He  was,  however,  pursued,  caught,  and  defeated. 
With  some  difficulty  he  escaped  and  returned  to  Susa,  where 
within  a  year  he  died,  without  having  made  any  fresh  effort  to 
injure  or  annoy  his  antagonist. 

His  death  was  the  signal  for  a  domestic  revolution  which 
proved  very  advantageous  to  the  Assyrians.  Urtaki  had  driven 
his  elder  brother,  Umman-aldaa,  from  the  throne,*  and,  passing 
over  the  rights  of  his  sons,  had  assumed  the  supreme  authority. 
At  his  death,  his  younger  brother,  Temin-Umman,  seized  the 
crown,  disregarding  not  only  the  rights  of  the  sons  of  Umman- 
aldas,  hut  likewise  those  of  the  sons  of  Urtaki.^  As  the  pre- 
tensions of  those  princes  were  dangerous,  Temin-Umman 
endeavoured  to  seize  their  persons  with  the  intention  of  putting 
them  to  death;  but  they,  having  timely  warning  of  their 
danger,  fled ;  and,  escaping  to  Nineveh  with  their  relations  and 
adherents,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal.  It  thus  happened  that  in  the  expedition  which  now  fol- 
lowed, Asshur-bani-pal  had  a  party  which  favoured  him  in  Elam 
itself.     Temin-Umman,  however,  aware  of  this  internal  weak- 


1  See  above,  pp.  148, 1ST,  174, 1!)1,  &c.  I  a  clearer  comprehension  ot  the  narra- 

*  Ominan-aldaswasiubnequcntlyput  I  tive  In  tlie  text  to  exhibit  the  genea- 

to  death  b;  command  ot  Urtaki,  and    logical   tcee    ot    the    Susianian    royal 

with  th«  cottsent  ot  Temin-Umman.  family  at  this  time,  bo  lar  as  it  li  Icnonn 

'  It  ma;  Mslat  the  reader  towards  i  to  ub. 


A  king,  perhip. 

T""" 

-\ 

DruU. 

Tin' 

1 

^ 

Undul.      ftli.     ftii. 
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ness,  made  great  efforts  to  compensate  for  it  by  the  number  of 
hiH  foreign  allies.  Two  descendants  of  Merodach -Baladan,  who 
had  principalities  upon  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  two  mouo- 
taiu  chiefs,  one  of  them  a  blood-connection  of  the  Assyrian 
crown,  two  sons  of  Belu-bagar,  aheikh  of  the  Gambulu,  and 
several  other  inferior  chieftains,  are  mentioned  as  bringing 
their  troops  to  his  assistance,  and  fighting  in  his  cause  against 
the  Assyrians.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  Asshur-bani-pal 
defeated  the  allies  in  several  engagements,  and  finally  took 
Temin-Umman  prisoner,  executed  him,  and  exposed  his  head 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  Nineveh.  He  then  divided  Elam 
between  two  of  the  sons  of  Urtaki,  Umman-ibi  and  Tammarit, 
establishing  the  former  in  Susa,  and  the  latter  at  a  town  called 
Khidal  in  Eastern  Susiana.*  Great  severities  were  exercised 
upon  the  various  princes  and  nobles  who  had  been  captured. 
A  son  of  Temin-Umman  was  executed  with  his  father.  Several 
grandsons  of  Merodaeh -Baladan  suffered  mutilation.  A  Chal- 
deean  prince  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Garabuln  had  their 
tongues  torn  out  by  the  roots.  Another  of  the  Gambulu  chiefe 
was  decapitated.  Two  of  the  Temin -Umman's  principal  officers 
were  chained  and  flayed.  Palaya,  a  grandson  of  Merodach- 
Baladan,  was  mutilated,  Asshur-bani-pal  evidently  hoped  to 
strike  terror  into  his  enemies  by  these  cruel,  and  now  unusual, 
punishments,  which,  being  inflicted  for  the  most  part  upon 
royal  personages,  must  have  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  king-reverencing  Asiatics. 

The  impression  made  was,  however,  one  of  horror  rather  than 
of  alarm.  Scarcely  had  the  Assyrians  returned  to  Nineveh, 
when  fresh  troubles  broke  out.  Saiil-Mugina,  discontented  with 
bis  position,  which  was  one  of  complete  dependence  upon  his 
brother,  rebelled,  and,  declaring  himself  king  of  Babylon  in  his 
own  right,  sought  and  obtained  a  number  of  important  allies 
among  his  neighbours.  Umman-ibi,  though  he  had  received 
his  crown  from  Asshur-bani-pal,  joined  him,  seduced  by  a  gift 


4  Khidal  or  Khaidala  (Oppert,  Fox  I  which  Kudur-IfakhunUi  fled  from  Ba- 
Talbot)  Is  mentioned  also  In  the  aniuili   daca.    (Snpn,  p.  1T4.) 
ot   Bennacheiib.    It  was  the  pioce   to  I 
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of  treasure  from  the  various  Babylonian  temples.  Yaiteha,  a 
powerful  Arabian  prince,  and  Nebo-bel-Bumi,  a  surviving  graud- 
son  of  Merodach  -Baladan,  came  into  the  confederacy ;  and  Saiil- 
Mugina  had  fair  grounds  for  expecting  that  he  would  be  able 
to  maintain  his  independence.  But  civil  discord  —  the  curse  of 
Elam  at  this  period  — once  more  showed  itself,  and  blighted  all 
these  fair  prospects.  Tammarit,  the  brother  of  Umman-ihi, 
finding  that  the  latter  had  sent  the  flower  of  his  army  into 
Babylonia,  marched  against  him,  defeated  and  slew  him,  and 
became  king  of  all  Elam.  Maintaining,  however,  the  policy  of 
his  brother,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Saul-Mugina,  and 
proceeded  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Elamitic  contin- 
gent, which  was  serving  in  Babylonia.  Here  a  just  Nemesis 
overtook  him.  Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  a  certain  Ind^ 
bibi '  (or  Inda-higas),  a  mountain-chief  from  the  fastnesses  of 
Luristan,  raised  a  revolt  in  Elam,  and  succeeded  in  seating 
himself  upon  the  throne.  The  army  in  Babylonia  declining  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  Tammarit,  he  was  forced  to  fly  and  con- 
ceal himself,  while  the  Elamitic  troops  returned  home.  Saiil- 
Mugina  thus  lost  the  most  important  of  his  allies  at  the  moment 
of  his  greatest  danger ;  for  bis  brother  had  at  length  marched 
against  him  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  was  over- 
running his  northern  provinces.  Without  the  Elamites  it  was 
impossible  for  Babylon  to  contend  with  Assyria  in  the  open 
field.  AU  that  Saiil-Mugina  could  do  was  to  defend  his  towns, 
which  Asshur-bani-pal  besieged  and  took,  one  after  another. 
The  rebel  fell  into  his  brother's  hands,  and  suffered  a  punish- 
ment more  terrible  than  any  that  the  relentless  conqueror  had 
as  yet  inflicted  on  his  captured  enemies.  Others  had  been 
mutilated,  or  beheaded ;  Saiil-Mugina  was  burnt.  The  tie  of 
blood,  which  was  held  to  have  a^ravated  the  guilt  of  his 
rebellion,  was  not  allowed  to  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  his 
sentence. 

A  pause  of  some  years'  duration  now  occurred.    The  relations 
between  Assyria  and  Susiana  were  unfriendly,  but  not  actually 
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hostile.  Inda-bibi  had  given  refuge  to  Nebo-bel-sutni  at  the 
time  of  Saiil-Mugina's  discomfiture,  and  Asehur-bani-pal  re- 
peatedly but  vainly  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  refugee. 
He  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  enforce  his  demand  by  an 
appeal  to  arms;  and  Inda-bibi  might  have  retained  his  king- 
dom in  peace,  had  not  domestic  troubles  arisen  to  disturb  him. 
He  was  conspired  against  by  the  commander  of  his  archers,  a 
second  Umman-aldas,  who  killed  him  and  occupied  his  throne. 
Many  pretenders,  at  the  same  time,  arose  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  Asshur-bani-pal,  learning  how  Elam  was 
distracted,  determined  on  a  fresh  effort  to  conquer  it.  He 
renewed  bis  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Nebo-bel-sumi,  who 
would  have  been  given  up  had  he  not  committed  suicide.  Not 
content  with  this  success,  he  (ab.  B.C.  645)  invaded  Elam,  be- 
sieged and  took  Bit-Imbi,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and 
drove  Umman-aldas  out  of  the  plain  country  into  the  moun- 
tains. Susa  and  Badaca,  together  with  twenty-four  other  cities, 
fell  into  his  power;  and  Western  Elam  being  thus  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  placed  it  under  the  government  of  Tammarit,  who, 
after  his  Sight  from  Babylonia,  had  become  a  refugee  at  the 
Assyrian  court.  Umman-aldas  retained  the  sovereignty  of 
Eastern  Elam. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  fresh  changes  occurred.  Tammarit, 
finding  himself  little  more  than  a  puppet-king  in  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians,  formed  a  plot  to  massacre  all  the  foreign  troops 
left  to  garrison  this  country,  and  so  to  make  himself  an  independ- 
ent monarch.  His  intentions,  however,  were  discovered,  and 
the  plot  failed.  The  Assyrians  seized  him,  put  him  in  bonds, 
and  sent  him  to  Nineveh.  Western  Elam  passed  under  purely 
military  rule,  and  suffered,  it  is  probable,  extreme  severities. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Umman-aldas  took  heart,  and  made 
ready,  in  the  fastnesses  to  which  he  had  fled,  for  another  and 
a  final  efibrt.  Having  levied  a  vast  army,  he,  in  the  spring  of 
the  next  year,  made  himself  once  more  master  of  Bit-Imbi,  and, 
establishing  himself  there,  prepared  to  resist  the  Assyrians. 
Their  forces  shortly  appeared ;  and,  unable  to  hold  the  place 
against  their  assaults,  Umman-aldas  evacuated  it  with  his 
troops,  and  fought  a  retreating  fight  all  the  way  back  to  Susa, 
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boldtQg  the  T&rious  stroi^  towns  and  rivers  ^ 
Gallant,  however,  as  was  his  resistance,  it  proved  ineffectual. 
The  lines  of  defence  which  he  chose  were  forced,  one  after 
another;  and  finally  both  Susa  and  Badaca  were  taken,  and 
the  country  once  more  lay  at  Asshur-hani-pal's  mercy.  All  the 
towns  made  their  submission.  Asshur-bani-pal,  burning  with 
anger  at  their  revolt,  plundered  the  capital  of  its  treasures,^  and 
gave  the  other  cities  up  to  be  spoiled  by  his  soldiers  for  the 
space  of  a  month  and  twenty-tliree  days.  He  then  formally 
abolished  Susianian  independence,  and  attached  the  country  as 
a  province  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  Thus  ended  the  Susianian 
war,^  after  it  had  lasted,  with  brief  interruptions,  for  the  space 
of  (probably)  twelve  years. 

like  full  occupation  given  to  the  Assyrian  arms  by  this  long 
struggle  encouraged  revolt  in  other  quarters.  It  was  probably 
about  the  time  when  Asshur-bani-pal  was  eng^ed  in  the  tiiick 
of  the  contest  with  Ununan-ibi  and  Saiil-Mugina  that  Psamme- 
ticKua  declared  himself  independent  in  Egypt,  and  commenced 
a  war  against  the  princes  who  remained  faithful  to  their  Assyrian 
suzerain.  Gyges,  too,  in  the  far  north-west,  took  the  opportunity 
to  break  with  the  formidable  power  with  which  he  had  recently 
thought  it  prudent  to  curry  favour,  and  sent  aid  to  the  Egyptian 
rebel,  which  rendered  him  effective  service,*  Egypt  freed  her- 
self from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  entered  on  the  prosperous 
period  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  twenty-sixth  (Saite) 
dynasty.  Gyges  was  less  fortunate.  Assailed  shortly  by  a  ter- 
rible enemy,'  which  swept  with  resistless  force  over  his  whole 
land,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle.     Assyria  was  well  and 


1  AiaoDK  the  rivers,  the  Eal£eus(Hu- 
lal)  is  diatlnctl;  mentioned  aa  that  on 
irhtch  Susa  was  situated. 

a  Among  these  are  partlculailsad 
eiEhteen  iinoj^  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
thIrty-tWD  statues  of  former  Susianian 
kings,  statnes  ot  Eadnr-Nakhunta, 
Tammarlt,  &c. 

*  In  a  later  passage  of  the  annals 
there  is  a  further  mention  of  Umman- 
aldas.  who  appears  to  have  been  cap- 
tnred  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Nineveh. 

•  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 


"loDlans  and  Carlons,"  who  gave  the 
victor;  to  Psammeticbus  (Herod,  ii. 
152),  represent  the  aid  which  Gyges 
sent  from  Asia  Minor. 

'  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
thto  enemy  was  the  Cimmerians  (Le- 
normant,  Sfantiel,  tom.  ii.  p.  IIT);  and 
that  the  Invasion  which  Herodotus 
places  Id  the  reign  of  Ardys  (1.  10}  tell 
really  in  that  of  his  fatber.  But  it  la 
highly  improbable  that  the  invasion 
took  place  (as  M,  fienormaot  thlnhs)  at 

the  call  ot  the  AssyrlanB. 
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quickly  avenged ;  and  ArdyB,  the  new  monarch,  hastened  to 
resume  the  deferential  attitude  towards  A&shur-hani-pal  which 
his  father  had  unwisely  relinquished. 

Asshur-bani-pal's  next  important;  war  was  against  the  Arabs. 
Some  of  the  desert  tribes  had,  as  already  mentioned,  lent  assist- 
ance to  Saul-Mugiaa  during  his  revolt  against  his  suzerain,  and 
it  was  to  punish  this  audacity  that  Asshur-bani-pal  undertook 
his  expedition.  His  principal  enemy  was  a  certain  Vaiteha, 
who  had  for  allies  Natun,  or  Nathan,  king  of  the  Nabathieans, 
and  Ammu-ladin,  king  of  Kedar.  The  fighting  seems  to  have 
extended  along  the  whole  country  bordering  the  Euphrates 
valley  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Syria,'  and  thence  southwards 
by  Damascus  to  Petra.  Petra  itself,  Muhab  (or  Moab),  Hudu- 
mimukrab  (Edom),  Zaharri  (perhaps  Zoar),  and  several  other 
cities  were  taken  by  the  Assyrians.  The  final  battle  was  fought 
at  a  place  called  Khukhuruna,  in  the  mountains  near  Damascus, 
where  the  Arabians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
the  two  chiefs  who  had  led  the  Arab  contingent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Saiil-Mugina  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Assyrians. 
Asshur-bani-pal  had  them  conducted  to  Nineveh,  and  there 
publicly  executed. 

The  annals  of  Asshur-bani-pal  here  terminate.^  They  exhibit 
him  to  us  as  a  warrior  more  enterprising  and  more  powerful 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  as  one  who  enlarged  in  almost 
every  direction  the  previous  limits  of  the  empire.  In  Egypt  he 
completed  the  work  which  his  father  Esar-haddon  had  begun, 
and  established  the  Assyrian  dominion  for  some  years,  not  only 
at  Sais  and  at  Memphis,  but  at  Thebes.  In  Asia  Minor  he 
carried  the  Assyrian  arms  far  beyond  any  former  king,  con- 
quering lai^e  tracts  which  had  never  before  been  invaded,  and 
extending  the  reputation  of  his  greatness  to  the  extreme 
western  limits  of  the  continent.  Against  his  northern  neigh- 
bours he  contended  with  unusual  success,  and  towards  the  close 


*  A  lake  Ik  menCloned,  wbich,  tp- 
parentlf  was  Ibe  Sea  ot  Nedjlf.  <8apn, 
vol,  t.  p.  H.) 

'  The  oolf  additional  facta  mentioned 
•re  the  teceptlon  o(  tribute  Irom  Hu- 


■Dva,  a  city  on  the  flyrfaa  coast,  the 
c^tnre  ol  CmmaD^ldaa,  and  the  sub. 
mtaoioD  ot  Belat-Dnri,  Itlug  of  the  Ai^ 
tueDiaos  (Dnrda). 
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of  his  reign  be  i-eckoned,  not  only  the  Minni,  but  the  Urarda, 
or  true  Armenians,  among  his  tributaxies.^  Towards  the  Bouth, 
lie  added  to  the  empire  the  great  country  of  Susiana,  never 
subdued  until  his  reign ;  and  on  the  west,  be  signally  chastised 
if  he  did  not  actually  conquer,  the  Arabs. 

To  his  military  ardour  Asshur-bani-pal  added  a  passionate 
addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chaae.  Lion-hunting  was  his 
especial  delight.  Sometimes  along  the  banks  of  reedy  streams, 
sometimes  borne  mid-channel  in  his  pleasure  galley,  he  sought 
the  kiug  of  beasts  in  his  native  haunts,  roused  him  by  means  of 
hounds  and  beaters  &om  hia  lair,  and  despatched  him  with  his 
unerring  arrows."  Sometimes  he  enjoyed  the  sport  in  his  own 
park  of  paradise.  Large  and  fierce  beasts,  brought  from  a 
distance,  were  placed  in  traps  about  the  grounds,^  and  on  his 
approach  were  set  free  from  their  confinement,  while  he  drove 
among  them  in  his  chariot,  letting  fly  his  shafts  at  each  with  a 
strong  and  steady  hand,  which  rarely  failed  to  attain  the  mark 
it  aimed  at.  Aided  only  by  two  or  three  attendants  armed 
with  spears,  he  would  encounter  the  terrific  spring  of  the  bolder 
beasts,  who  rushed  frantically  at  the  royal  marksman,  and  en- 
deavoured to  tear  him  from  the  chariot-board.  Sometimes  ho 
would  even  voluntarily  quit  this  vantage-ground,  and,  engaging 
with  the  brutes  on  the  same  level,  without  the  protection  of 
armour,  in  bis  everyday  dress,  with  a  mere  fillet  upon  bis  head, 
he  would  dare  a  close  combat,  and  smite  them  with  sword  or 
spear  through  the  heart.* 

When  the  supply  of  lions  fell  short,  or  when  he  was  satiated 
with  this  kind  of  sport,  Asshur-baui-pal  would  vary  his  occupa- 
tion, and  content  himself  with  game  of  an  inferior  description. 
Wild  bulls  were  probably  no  longer  found  in  Assyria  or  the 
adjacent  countries,^  so  that  he  was  precluded  from  the  sport 
which,  next  to  the  chase  of  the  lion,  occupied  and  delighted  the 


*  See  the  preceding  note. 

*  See  vol.  1.  p.  SOS ;  and  com  para  vol.  1. 
p.  361.  Asahur-lMUil-pairs  love  ol  Bport 
^ipean  tnrtheT  by  the  flgurea  of  his 
btvourite  hounds,  which  he  had  made 
In   clfv,  palnfad,  uid   Inscribed   with 


their  reapectlve  names.  (See  vol.  1.  pp. 
231  and  342.) 

1  See  vol.  I.  p.  BO!). 

'  It  In  AashuT-banl-pal  who  is  repre- 
sentfld,  vol.  i.  ])p.  isai,  507. 

>  See  vol.  t.  p,  013. 
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earlier  monarcliB.  He  could  indulge,  however,  freely  in  the  chase 
of  the  wild  ass — still  to  this  day  a  habitant  of  the  Masopotamian 
regions ;  *  and  he  could  hunt  the  stag,  the  hind,  and  the  ibex 
or  wild  goat.  In  these  tamer  kinds  of  sport  he  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  indulged  only  occasionally  —  as  a  light  relaxation 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  great  king. 

Asshur-bani-pal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  to 
whom  we  can  ascribe  a  real  taste  for  learning  and  literature. 
The  other  kings  were  content  to  leave  behind  them  some  records 
of  the  events  of  their  reigns,  inscribed  on  cylinders,  slabs,  bulls, 
or  lions,  and  a  few  dedicatory  inscriptions,  addresses  to  the  gods 
whom  they  specially  worshipped.  Asshur-bani-pal's  literary 
tastes  were  far  more  varied  —  indeed  they  were  all-embracing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  under  his  direction  that  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  clay  tablets — a  sort  of  Royal  Library  —  was  made  at 
Kineveb,  from  which  the  British  Museum  has  derived  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  its  treasures.  Comparative  vocabularies, 
lists  of  deities  and  their  epithets,  chronological  lists  of  kings 
and  eponyms,  records  of  astronomical  observations,  grammars, 
histories,  scientific  works  o£  various  kinds,  seem  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  reign,'  and  probably  at  the  bidding,  of  this 
prince,  who  devoted  to  their  preservation  certain  chambers  in 
the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  where  they  were  found  by  Mr. 
Layard.  The  clay  tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed  lay 
here  in  such  multitudes — in  some  instances  entire,  but  more 
commonly  broken  into  fragments — that  they  filled  the  chambers 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor.'  Mr.  Layard 
observes  with  justice  that  "  the  docimients  thus  discovered  at 
Nineveh  probably  exceed  [in  amount  of  writing]  all  that  has 

*  IiByanI,^fnme/)anEf£abv'<">iP'3T0;  I  treBtiseB(the  fines,  f.<7.,  to  be  levied  for 
AlDBwonh,  Travelt  in  the  Trade  0/  the  cenaio  Bocial  offences) ;  and  flnoll?, 
Ten  Tharitajid,  p.  77.  there   are    the    entire    contente    erf    a 

'  The  jtreater  part  o(  the  tablets,  and  ,  ReglBtry  ofBce  —  deeds  o[  sale  and  barter 
more  especially  those  ol  a  literary  char-  j  referring  to  land,  houses,  and  every 
attcr,  are  evidently  copies  of  more  species  of  property,  contracts,  bonda  for 
ancient  documenu,  since  d  blank  Is  loans,  benefacclons,  and  various  other 
constantly  lert  where  the  ori({inal  was  kinds  o(  leRal  instruments.  A  selection 
detective,  and  a  gloss  entered,  "want-  from  the  tablets  has  been  publiabecl,  and 
ing."  There  are  a  large  number  of  re-  a  further  selection  la  now  being  prepared 
liglouB  documents,  prayers.  Invocations,  (or  publication  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson. 
Sk.,  together  wltti  not  a  few  Juridical         *  L^vri,  If liitveh  and  Babylon,  p.  am. 
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yet  been  afforded  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt." '  They  have 
yielded  of  late  years  some  most  interesting  results,^  and  will 
probably  long  continue  to  be  a  mine  of  almost  inexhaustible 
wealth  to  the  cuneiform  scholar. 

As  a  builder,  Asshur-bani-pal  aspired  to  rival,  if  not  even  to 
excel,  the  greatest  of  the  monarchs  who  had  preceded  him. 
His  palace  was  built  on  the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  magnificent  erection  of  his  grandfather, 
with  which  he  was  evidently  not  afraid  to  challenge  compari- 
son. It  was  built  on  a  plan  unlike  any  adopted  by  former 
kings.  The  main  building  consisted  of  three  arms  branching 
from  a  common  centre,  and  thus  in  its  general  shape  resembled 
a  gigantic  T-  The  central  point  was  reached  by  a  long  ascending 
gallery  lined  with  sculptures,  which  led  from  a  gateway,  with 
rooms  attached,  at  a  corner  of  the  great  court,  first  a  distance 
of  190  feet  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  top  bar  of  the  T,  and 
then  a  distance  of  80  feet  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this, 
which  brought  it  down  exactly  to  the  central  point  whence 
the  arms  branched.  The  entire  building  was  thus  a  sort  of 
cross,  with  one  long  arm  projecting  from  the  top  towards  the 
left  or  west.  The  principal  apartments  were  in  the  lower  limb 
of  the  cross.  Here  was  a  grand  hall,  running  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  limb,  at  least  145  feet  long  by  28i  feet  broad, 
opening  towards  tlie  east  on  a  great  court,  paved  chiefly  with 
the  exquisite  patterned  slabs  of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,^  and  communicating  towards  the 
west  with  a  number  of  smaller  rooms,  and  through  them  with 
a  second  court,  which  looked  towards  the  south-west  and 
the  south.  The  next  lai^est  apartment  was  in  the  right  or 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross.  It  was  a  hall  108  feet  long  by  24 
feet  wide,  divided  by  a  broad  doorway,  in  wliich  were  two 
pillaT'bases,  into  a  square  antechamber  of  24  feet  each  way, 
and  an  inner  apartment  about  80  feet  in  length.  Neither  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  cross  was  completely  explored ;  and  it  la 
uncertain  whether  they  extended  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 

''  lAja'td,NlntnthandBabi/l')n,p.3(l.\t»i}\eta,  which  has   been   called    "the 
>  As    especially    the    chroDoloftlcel   ABiTrian  Canon." 
Mheme   drawn   fiom    seven    different  1       °  See  vol.  1.  p.  219. 
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easterD  and  western  courts,  tlius  dividing  ea«h  of  them  into 
two;  or  whether  they  only  reached  into  the  courts  a  certain 
distance.  Assuming  the  latter  view  as  the  more  probable,  the 
two  courts  would  have  measured  respectively  310  and  330  feet 
£rom  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  while  they  must  have 
been  &om  230  to  250  feet  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  the 
comparative  privacy  of  the  buildings,'"  and  from  the  character 
of  the  sculptures,*'  it  appears  probable  that  the  left  or  western 
arm  of  the  cross  formed  the  kareem  of  the  monarch. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  great  palace  of  Asshnr- 
bani-pal  was  the  beauty  and  elaborate  character  of  the  omar 
mentation.  The  courts  were  paved  with  la^e  slabs  elegantly 
patterned.  The  doorways  had  sometimes  arched  tops  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  rosettes,  lotuses,  &c."  The  chambers  and 
passages  were  throughout  lined  with  alabaster  slabs,  bearing 
reliefs  designed  with  wonderful  spirit,  and  executed  with  the 
most  extraordinary  minuteness  and  delicacy.  It  was  here  that 
were  found  all  those  exquisite  hunting  scenes  which  have 
furnished  its  most  interesting  illustrations  to  the  present  his- 
tory.'^  Here,  too,  were  the  representations  of  the  private 
life  of  the  monarch,'  of  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  palace 
garden,*  of  the  royal  galley  with  its  two  banks  of  oars,"  of  the 
libation  over  four  dead  lions,*  of  the  temple  with  pillars 
supported  on  lions,^  and  of  various  bands  of  musicians,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  given.*    Combined  with  these  peaceful 

1*  So  far  aa  apiwareil.  only  one  door- I  vheel  (p.  358);  the  Kin);  shooting  a 
way  led  from  the  rest  at  the  ptiUce  to '  Lion    (p.    3S9);    the    Llon-huDt    on   a 

these  western  Tooms.  river  (p.  361);  the  Klog  killing  Uona 

l>  Here  was   the   lepreaeotation   of  (pp.  SOU,  SOT);  the  Lion  let  out  o(  a  trap 

the  royal  KBrdeo,  with  vines,  lilies,  and  (p.  GOD);  the  Hound  held  Id  leash  (p, 

flowers  of  different  kinds  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  fllO);    the    Wounded    Lioneas    (p.   512); 

363  and   3M),   among  which  mUHiclans  the  Hound  chaaing  a  Wild  Ass  <p.  516); 

and  tame  lions  were  walking.  the  Wild  Asses  (pp.  516  and  SIT};  the 

'*  Sea  the  representation,  vol.  1.  p.  Hound  chasing  a  Doe  (p.  SIS);  the  Stag 

33a.  taking   the   Water   (p.   619);    and   the 

"  As  especially  the  following;  The  Htexes  (p.  521). 

Wild   Asa   (vol.   i.    p.   222);   the   Stag  '  See  vol.  1.  p,  493. 

and   Kind   (p.   234);    the   dying   Wild  >  Ihid.  pp.  353  and  364, 

Aases,  and  the  Lion  alwiit   to   spring  »  Ibid.  p.  361.                  <  Ihld.  p.  515. 

(p.  3B5);  the  Wounded  Wild  Ass  seized  '  Ibid.  p.  312.    The  temple  (No.  V. 

by  Hounds  (p.  X6);  the  Wounded  Lion  p.  310)  also  belongs  to  this  monarch. 

<p.   3BI);   the   Xion   biting   a   Chariot-  •  Ibid.  pp.  539  and  642. 
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scenes  and  others  of  a  Bimilar  character,  as  particularly  a  long 
train,  with  game,  nets,  and  dogs,  returning  from  the  chase, 
which  formed  the  adornment  of  a  portion  of  the  ascending 
passage,  were  a  number  of  views  of  sieges  and  battles,  repre- 
senting the  wars  of  the  monarch  in  Susiana  and  elsewhere. 
Reliefs  of  a  character  very  similar  to  these  last  were  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  certain  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
which  had  received  their  ornamentation  from  Asshur-bani-pal.^ 
They  were  remarkable  for  the  unusual  number  and  small  size 
of  the  figures,  for  the  variety  and  spirit  of  the  attitudes,  and 
for  the  careful  finish  of  all  the  little  details  of  the  scenes  rep- 
resented upon  them.  Deficient  in  grouping,  and  altogether 
destitute  of  any  artistic  unity,  they  yet  give  probably  the  best 
representation  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  confused  mSUe 
of  an  Assyrian  battle,  showing  us  at  one  view,  as  they  do,  all 
the  various  phases  of  the  flight  and  pursuit,  the  capture  and 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  the  gathering  of  the  spoil,  and  the 
cuttiug  off  the  heads  of  the  stain.  These  reliefs  form  now  a 
portion  of  our  National  Collection.  A  good  idea  may  be  formed 
of  them  from  Mr.  Layard's  Second  Series  of  Monuments,  where 
they  form  the  subject  of  five  elaborate  engravings.^ 

Besides  his  own  great  palace  at  Koyunjik,  and  his  additions 
to  the  palace  of  his  grandfather  at  the  same  place,  Asshur-bani- 
pal  certainly  constructed  some  building,  or  buildings,  at  Nebbi 
Yunus,  where  slabs  inscribed  with  his  name  and  an  account  of 
his  wars  have  been  found.'  If  we  may  regard  him  as  the  real 
monarch  whom  the  Greeks  generally  intended  by  their  Sarda- 
napalus,  we  may  say  that,  according  to  some  classical  authors, 
he  was  the  builder  of  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  likewise 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Anchialus ;  ^^  though  writers  of 
more  authority  tell  us  that  Tarsus,  at  any  rate,  was  built  by 
Sennacherib."  It  seems  further  to  have  been  very  generally 
believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  was  in 


1  lajaxA,  NineeA  and  Babf/lon,  pp. ' 

1-469. 

>  Moatimtntt,  Second  8«t1sb,  PIh.  4S 

(9. 

*  MneMh  <b>4  Babylon,  p.  499. 


1°  Oi  Anchiale.  (See  AitIbd,  Exp. 
Alex.  11.  6;  Apollod.  Fr.  69;  HellaDic 
Fr.  158;  Schal.  ad  Arlstoph.  As.  1021, 

^  See  above,  p.  ITS. 
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this  neighbourhood.'^  They  describe  it  as  ft  monument  of  eome 
height,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  monarch,  who  appeared  to 
be  in  the  act  of  snapping  his  fingers.  Ou  the  stone  base  was 
an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  of  which  they  believed 
the  sense  to  run  as  follows :  —  "  Sardanapalus,  son  of  Anacyn- 
daraxes,  built  Tarsus  and  Ancbialus  in  one  day.  Do  thou,  O 
stranger,  eat,  and  drink,  and  amuse  thyself;  for  all  the  rest  of 
human  life  is  not  worth  so  much  as  thi»  "  —  "  this  "  meaning  the 
sound  which  the  king  was  supposed  to  be  making  with  his 
fingers.  It  appears  probable  that  there  was  some  figure  of  this 
kind,  with  an  Assyrian  inscription  below  it,  near  Ancbialus; 
but,  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  Greeks  could  read  the 
cuneiform  writing,  the  presumed  translation  of  the  inscription 
would  seem  to  be  valueless.  Indeed,  the  very  different  versions 
of  the  legend  which  are  given  by  different  writers '^  suflBcieutly 
indicate  that  they  had  no  real  knowledge  of  its  purport.  We 
may  conjecture  that  the  monument  was  in  reality  a  stele  con- 
taining the  king  in  an  arched  frame,  with  the  right  baud  raised 
above  the  left,  which  is  the  ordinary  attitude,"  and  an  inscrip- 
tion below  commemorating  the  occasion  of  its  erection.  Whether 
it  was  really  set  up  by  this  king  or  by  one  of  his  predecessors,'* 
we  cannot  say.  The  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  known  more 
of  Asshur-bani-pal  than  of  any  other  Assyrian  monarch,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  war  in  Asia  Minor  and  his  relations  with  Gyges 
and  Ardys,  are  not  unlikely  to  have  given  his  name  to  any 


"  3ee,  besides  the  authora  qaoted  In 
note",  Strab.  liv  p.  968,  and  Athan. 
Deipn.  nii.  7,  p.  630,  B. 

X  ClL-arcbus  said  that  the  Inscription 
was  simply,  "  Sardanapalus,  son  o(  Ana- 
cyndaraxes,  buUt  TanuB  and  Aochlale 
in  one  day  — yet  now  he  Is  dead  "  (ap. 
Athen.  I.  s.  c).  Ari»tobulus  gave  the 
Inscription  In  the  torm  quoteil  above 
(Strab.  1.  B.  c;  Athen.  1.  s.  c).  Latec 
writers  enlarged  upon  the  tbemc  of  this 
last  version,  and  tamed  it  Into  six  or 
seven  hexameter  lines  (Strab.  I.  s.  c; 
Diod.  Sic.  11.  S3;  Scbol.  ad  Arlstoph. 
Av.  ion).  Amyntas  said  that  the  tomb 
o(  Sardanapalus  was  at  Ninut'vh,  and 
gave  a  completely  different  iaacriptioii 


(Athen.  I.  8.  c).  I  regard  all  these  tales 
as  nearly  worthless. 

"  See  above,  p.  79. 

l<  I  Incline  to  believe  that  the  so- 
called  tomb  ot  Sardanapalus  was  in 
reality  the  stele  set  up  by  Sennacherib 
(as  related  by  Polyhistor,  supra,  p.  ITS. 
note"))  on  his  conquest  of  Clllctn  and 
settlement  of  Tarsus.  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  see  in  the  arehltrcturul 
emblem  on  the  coins  ot  Tarsus  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  monument  in  question. 
(See  H.  Raoul  Bochette's  Memoir  in  the 
M/molm  de  r  Inslitvt,  tom.  xvii.)  That 
emblem  appears  to  me  to  be  the  temple 
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Assyrian  monumeat  which  they  found  in  these  parts,  whether 
in  the  local  tradition  it  was  regarded  as  his  work  or  no. 

Such,  then,  are  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  with  respect  to 
this  monarch.  The  stories  told  by  Ctestas  of  a  king,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  same  name,  and  repeated  from  him  by  later  writers,^* 
are  probably  not  intended  to  have  any  reference  to  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,"  but  rather  refer  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  last  king.  Even  Cteaias  could  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  depict  to  his  countrymen  the  great  Asshur-bani-pal, 
the  vanquisher  of  Tirhakah,  the  subduer  of  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Taurus,  the  powerful  and  warlike  monarch  whose  friendship 
was  courted  by  the  rich  and  proaperoua  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia," 
as  a  mere  voluptuary,  who  never  put  his  foot  outside  the  palace 
gates,  but  dwelt  in  the  seraglio,  doing  woman's  work,  and 
often  dressed  as  a  woman.  The  character  of  Asshur-bani-pal 
stands  really  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  description — be  it 
a  portrait,  or  be  it  a  mere  sketch  from  fancy  —  which  Ctesias 
gives  of  his  Sardanapalus.  Asshur-bani-pal  was  beyond  a  doubt 
one  of  Assyria's  greatest  kings.  He  subdued  Egypt  and  Su- 
siana ;  he  held  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon ;  ^ 
he  carried  his  arms  deep  into  Armenia ;  he  led  his  troops  across 
the  Taurus,  and  subdued  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  Minor. 
When  he  was  not  engaged  in  important  wars,  he  chiefly  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  chase  of  the  lion,  and  in  the  constniotion 
and  ornamentation  of  temples^  and  palaces.  His  glory  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks.     He  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  "two 


u  As  Diodoms  Slculns  (fi.  23-27); 
CephalloQ  (ap.  Buaeb.  Citron.  Can.  Para 
I™,  c.  iv,)i  Jultln,  I.  .1;  Mob.  Chor. 
IIM.  Armen.  1.  20;  Nic.  Damsac.  Fr. 
B;  Clearch,  Sol.  Ft.  S;  Duels  Sam.  Pi. 
U;  ftc. 

"  Id  oae  point  only  do«a  the  cliaracler 
o(  Aaahur-hani-pal,  ai  revenlecl  to  m  hy 
hia  monnnienUi,  show  the  least  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sardanapalus  of 
Ctestaa.  AMhur-bani-pal  desired  and 
■acuied  to  biinseK  a  multitude  of  wives. 
On  almost  every  occasion  of  the  sup- 
premlon  of  a  revolt,  he  required  the 
conquered  vassal  to'  send  to  Nineveh, 
together  with  his  tribute,  one  or  more 
ot  hU  daughter*.    These  princesses  be- 


came Inmates  ol  hie  harc^m.    (See  Mi. 

G.  Smith's  article  In  the  N.  Britah  Re- 
viae,  July,  1870,  p.  344.) 

18  On  the  wealth  and  power  of  Gyges, 
see  Herod.  1.  14;  and  compare  Arlsl. 
Ehel.  iii.  17;  Plntarnh,  11.  p.  470,  C. 

1  Tlie  short  revolt  of  Saul-Muglna 
(supra,  p.  207),  Which  WHS  began  and 
ended  within  a  year.  Is  an  unimportant 
exrejitlon  to  the  general  rule  oC  tranquil 
pcisession. 

*  Asshur-bani-pat  raised  a  temple  to 
rshtar  at  Koyunjlk  (Sir  H.  BawUnson, 
in  the  author's  Herodotvi,  vol.  i.  p.  49T) 
and  repaired  a  shrine  of  the  same  god- 
dess at  Arbela  (ibid.  p.  C22). 
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kings  called  Sardanapalus,"  celebrated  by  Hellanicus;^  he 
must  have  been  "the  warlike  Sardanapalus"  of  Callisthenes ; * 
Herodotus  spoke  of  his  great  wealth ; '  and  Aristophanes  used 
his  name  as  a  bj>word  for  munificence.'  In  bis  reign  the 
Assyrian  dominions  reached  their  greatest  extent,  Assyrian  art 
culminated,  and  the  empire  seemed  likely  to  extend  itself  over 
the  whole  of  the  East.  It  was  then,  indeed,  that  Assyria  most 
completely  answered  the  description  of  the  Prophet  —  "The 
Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with 
a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was 
among  the  thick  boughs.  The  waters  made  him  great;  the 
deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  running  about  his 
plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the 
field.  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of 
the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  be- 
came long  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when  he  shot 
forth.  All  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great 
natione.  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of 
his  branches ;  for  his  root  was  by  great  waters.  The  cedars 
in  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him;  the  fir-trees  were 
not  like  his  boughs ;  and  the  chestnut-trees  were  not  like  his 
branches ;  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  0-od  was  like  unto  him 
t»  Ma  beauty."  ^ 

In  one  respect,  however,  Assyria,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  made 
but  little  advance  beyond  the  spirit  of  a  comparatively  barbar- 
ous time.  The  "  lion  "  stQl  "  tore  in  pieces  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and 
his  dens  with  ravin.""  Advancing  civilisation,  more  abundant 
literature,  improved  art,  had  not  softened  the  tempers  of  the 
Assyrians,  nor  rendered  them  more  tender  and  compassionate 
in  their  treatment  of  captured  enemies.  Sennacherib  and  Esar- 
haddon  show,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  some  superiority  to  former 


*  Hellanlc.  Fr.  IBS.  I       ■  Arlstoph.  Av.  1.  988,  ed.  Botha. 
<  Siiidaa  ad  roc     SapIaranAM.  ^  Bzek.  xxxi.  3-8. 

*  Heiod.  U.  ISO.  I      *  Mahum  II.  12. 
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kings.  They  frequently  spared  their  prisoners,  even  when 
rebels,*  and  seem  seldom  to  have  liad  recourse  to  extreme 
puuiihmeiitd.  But  Asshur-bani-pal  reverted  to  the  antique 
system  '*  of  executions,  mutilations,  and  tortures.  We  see  on 
his  bas-reliefs  the  unresisting  enemy  thrust  through  with  the 
spear,  the  tongue  toru  from  the  mouth  of  the  captive  accused  of 
blasphemy,  the  rebel  king  beheaded  on  the  Held  of  battle,  and 
the  prisoner  brought  to  execution  with  the  head  of  a  friend  or 
brother  hung  round  his  Deek.^^  We  see  the  scourgers  preced- 
ing the  king  as  his  regular  attendauts,  with  their  whips  passed 
through  their  girdles ; '  we  behold  the  operation  of  flaying  per- 
formed either  upon  living  or  dead  men ;'  we  observe  those  who 
are  about  to  be  executed  first  struck  on  the  face  by  the  execu- 
tioner's fist.^  Altogether  we  seem  to  have  evidence,  not  of 
mere  severity,  which  may  sometimes  be  a  necessary  or  even  a 
merciful  policy,  but  of  a  barbarous  cruelty,  such  as  could  not 
fail  to  harden  and  brutalize  alike  those  who  witnessed  and  those 
who  indicted  it.  Nineveh,  it  is  plain,  still  deserved  the  epithet 
of  "a  bloody  city,"  or  "a  city  of  bloods."*  Asshur-bani-pal 
was  harsh,  vindictive,  unsparing,  careless  of  human  suffering — 
nay,  glorying  in  his  shame,  he  not  merely  practised  cruelties, 
but  handed  the  record  of  them  down  to  posterity  by  represent- 
them  in  all  their  horrors  upon  hb  palace  walls. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed*  that  Asshur-bani-pal  died 
about  B.C.  648  or  647,  in  which  case  he  would  have  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life  a  prosperous  and  mighty  king.  But  recent 
discoveries  render  it  probable  that  his  reign  was  extended  to 
a  much  greater  length — that,  in  fact,  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Cinneladanus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  who  held  the 
throne  of  Babylon  from  B.C.  647  to  626.*     If  this  be  bo,  we 


*  See  above,  pp.  1S9,  1T3,   191,  and 

"  The  (treat  Asahur-izlr-pal  (a.c.  884- 
859}  was  apparent];  the  most  cruel  of 
all  the  AsDyrlan  kings.  (See  al)ove,  p. 
85,  note*.)  AmliiiT-bani--pal  (lo«s  not 
exactly  revlTe  his  practices;  but  he  seta 
in  his  spirit. 

"  L^yatil,  yineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
4BT  and  408. 


■  Layard,  Monummti,  3nd  BeriM,  PI. 
49;  compare  .Ymniehand^abpfon.p.  402. 

'  Monnmentt,  PI.  47. 
•  Ninerih  ond  Babylon,  p.  *58;  Ifonv- 
mtnit.  PI.  48. 
4  Nahutn  111.  1. 
<  Lenormant.  Mamird,  vol.  it.  p.  114. 

■  Asahur-banl-pal  distinctly  st&tea 
that  when  ha  cooqnered  Babylon,  and 
put  SaQl-Hugina  to  death  (tee  above, 
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must  place  in  the  lat«r  years  of  the  reign  of  Asshur-hani-pal  the 
commeacement  of  Aesjria's  decline  —  the  change  whereby  slie 
passed  from  the  assailer  to  the  assailed,  from  the  undisputed 
primacy  of  Western  Asia  to  a  doubtful  and  precarious  position. 

This  change  was  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  rise  upon 
her  borders  of  an  important  military  power  in  the  centralised 
monarchy,  established,  about  B.c.  640,  in  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Media. 

The  Medes  had,  it  is  probable,  been  for  some  time  growing 
in  strength,  owing  to  the  recent  arrival  in  their  country  of 
fresh  immigrants  from  the  far  East.  Discarding  the  old  system 
of  separate  government  and  village  autonomy,  they  had  joined 
together  and  placed  themselves  under  a  single  monarch ;  and 
about  the  year  B.C.  634,  when  Asshur-baui-pal  had  been  king 
for  thirty-four  years,  they  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Nineveh.  Their  first  attack, 
however,  failed  utterly.  Phraortes,  or  whoever  may  have  been 
the  real  leader  of  the  invading  army,  was  completely  defeated 
by  the  Assyrians ;  his  foraea  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself 
was  among  the  elaia.^  Still,  the  very  fact  that  the  Medes  could 
now  take  the  offensive  and  attack  Assyria  was  novel  and  alarm- 
ing ;  it  showed  a  new  condition  of  things  in  these  parts,  and 
foreboded  no  good  to  the  power  which  was  evidently  on  the 
decline  and  in  danger  of  losing  its  preponderance.  An  enter- 
prising warrior  would  doubtless  have  followed  up  the  defeat  of 
the  invader  by  attacking  him  in  his  own  country  before  he 
could  recover  from  the  severe  blow  dealt  him ;  but  the  aged 
Assyrian  monarch  appears  to  have  been  content  with  repelling 
his  foe,  and  made  no  effort  to  retaliate.  Cyazares,  the  successor 
of  the  slain  Median  king,  effected  at  his  leisure  such  arrange- 


p.  SOT),  he  ascended  the  Babjlonlan 
throne  himself.   Numerous  tablets  exist. 

dated  by  his  regnal  years  at  Babylon. 
The  eponyins  assignable  to  bis  reign  are, 
at  the  lowest  computation,  tiTenty.sii 
or  twenty-seven.  Add  to  t.bia  that  the 
king  o(  Babylon,  who  followed  Sain- 
miighei  (Saill-Muglna),  U  distinctly 
stated  hy  Polyhlstoc  to  have  been  hi> 
brother  (ap.  Buseb.  Chroa.  Can.  1.  S,  {  2}, 


and  to  have  reigned  df  Babyloa  21  yearn; 
and  the  conclusiou  seems  Inevitable  that 
AsshuT-bani-pal  is  Cinneiadanus,  how- 
ever different  the  names,  and  that  his 
entire  reign  was  one  of  42  years,  from 
B.C.  66B  to  B.C.  636. 

igrrit  umi  «  (n#(«(iii,  ■oi  1  arpa-nn  •mw 
lnrtx\6,.    <neh>d.  1.  102.) 
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ments  as  he  thought  necessaiy  before  repeating  Us  predeceasoi's 
attempt.^  When  they  were  completed  —  perhaps  in  B.C.  632  — 
he  led  his  troops  into  Assyria,  defeated  the  Assyrian  forces  in 
the  field,  and,  following  up  his  advantage,  appeared  before 
Nineveh  and  closely  invested  the  town.  Nineveh  would  perhaps 
have  fallen  in  this  year;  but  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a 
strange  event  recalled  the  Median  monarch  to  his  own  country, 
where  a  danger  threatened  him  previously  unknown  in  Western 
Asia. 

When  at  the  present  day  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
world's  past  history,  we  see  that,  by  a  species  of  &tality  —  by 
a  law,  that  is,  whose  workings  we  cannot  trace  —  there  issue 
from  time  to  time  out  of  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North  vast 
hordes  of  uncouth  sav^es  —  brave,  hungry,  countless  —  who 
swarm  into  the  feirer  southern  regions  determinedly,  irre- 
sistibly ;  like  locusts  winging  their  flight  into  a  green  land. 
How  such  multitudes  come  to  be  propagated  in  countries  where 
life  is  with  difficulty  sustained,  we  do  not  know ;  why  the  im- 
pulse suddenly  seizes  them  to  quit  their  old  haunts  and  move 
steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  cannot  say :  but  we  see  that 
the  phenomenon  is  one  of  constant  recurrence,  and  we  there- 
fore now  scarcely  regard  it  as  being  curious  or  strange  at  all- 
in  Asia,  Cimmerians,  Seythiaus,  Parthians,  Mongols,  Turks; 
in  Europe,  Gauls,  Goths,  Huns,  AvaTs,  Vandals,  Burgundians, 
Lombards,  Bulgarians,  have  successively  illustrated  the  law, 
and  made  us  familiar  with  its  operation.  But  there  was  a  time 
in  history  before  the  law  had  come  into  force ;  and  its  very 
existence  must  have  been  then  unsuspected.  Even  since  it 
began  to  operate,  it  has  so  often  undergone  prolonged  suspen- 
sion, that  the  wisest  may  be  excused  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  cease  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  are  as  much  startled 
when  a  fresh  illustration  of  it  occurs,  as  if  the  like  had  never 
happened  before.  Probably  there  is  seldom  an  occasion  of  its 
coming  into  play  which  does  not  take  men  more  or  less  by  sur- 
prise, and  rivet  their  attention  by  its  seeming  strangeness  and 
real  unexpectedness. 

*  Herod.  1. 103. 
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If  Western  Asia  had  ever,  in  the  remote  ages  before  the 
AasyriaD  monarchy  was  established,  beea  subject  to  invasions 
of  this  character  —  which  is  not  improbable^  —  at  any  rate  so 
long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  latest  of  them,  that  in  the 
reigns  of  Asshur-bani-pal  and  Cyaxares  they  were  wholly  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  South  reposed  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  n 
danger  which  might  at  any  time  have  burst  upon  it,  had  tlie 
Providence  which  governs  the  world  so  willed.  The  Asiatic 
steppes  had  long  teemed  with  a  nomadic  population,  of  a  war- 
like temper,  and  but  slightly  attached  to  its  homes,  which 
ignorance  of  its  own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  and  wealth 
of  its  neighbours  had  alone  prevented  from  troubling  the  great 
empires  of  the  South.  Geographic  difficulties  had  at  once 
prolonged  the  period  of  ignorance,  and  acted  as  obstructions, 
if  ever  the  idea  arose  of  pushing  exploring  parties  into  the 
southern  regions ;  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Khiva  and  Kharesm,  and  the  great  central  Asiatic  mountain- 
chains,  forming  barriers  which  naturally  restrained  the  northern 
hordes  from  progressing  in  this  direction.  But  a  time  had  now 
arrived  when  these  causes  were  no  longer  to  operate  ;  the  line 
of  demarcation  which  had  so  long  separated  North  and  South 
was  to  be  crossed ;  the  flood-gates  were  to  be  opened,  and  the 
stream  of  northern  emigration  was  to  pour  itself  in  a  resistless 
torrent  over  the  fair  and  fertile  regions  from  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  barred  out.  Perhaps  population  had  increased 
beyond  all  former  precedent ;  perhaps  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
had  arisen  ;  possibly  some  slight  accident  —  the  exploration  of  a 
hunter  hard  pressed  for  food,  the  chattering  tongue  of  a  mer- 
chant, the  invitation  of  a  traitor^  —  may  have  dispelled  the  igno- 
rance of  earlier  times,  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
hardy  North  the  fact  that  beyond  the  mountains  and  the  seas, 
which  they  had  always  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
world,  there  lay  a  rich  prey  inviting  the  coming  of  the 
spoiler. 

The   condition   of  the    northern   barbarians,   less  than  two 
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hundred  years  after  this  time,  has  been  graphically  portrayed 
hy  two  of  the  most  observant  of  the  Greeks,  who  themselves 
visited  the  Steppe  country  to  learn  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  people.  Where  civilisation  is  unknown,  changes  are  bo 
slow  and  slight,  that  we  may  reasonably  regard  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates,  though  drawn  in  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era,  as  applying,  in  all  their  main  points,  to 
the  same  race  two  hundred  years  earlier.  These  writers  de- 
scribe the  Scythians  as  a  people  coarse  and  gross  in  their 
habits,  with  large  fleshy  bodies,  loose  joints,  soft  swollen  bellies, 
and  scanty  hair.^  They  never  washed  themselves;*  their 
nearest  approach  to  ablution  was  a  vapour-bath,^  or  the  appli- 
cation of  a  paste  to  their  bodies  which  left  them  glossy  on  its 
removal,*  They  lived  either  in  waggons,'^  or  in  felt  tents  of  a 
simple  and  rude  construction  ;  ^  and  subsisted  on  mare's  milk 
and  cheese,^  to  waich  the  boiled  flesh  of  horses  and  cattle  was 
added,  as  a  rare  delicacy,  occasionally. '<*  In  war  their  customs 
were  very  barbarous.  The  Scythian  who  slew  an  enemy  in 
battle  immediately  proceeded  to  drink  his  blood.  He  then  cut 
off  the  head,  which  he  exhibited  to  his  king  in  order  to  obtain 
his  share  of  the  spoil ;  after  which  he  stripped  the  scalp  from 
the  sknll  and  hung  it  on  his  bridle-rein  as  a  trophy.  Some- 
times he  flayed  his  dead  enemy's  right  arm  and  hand,  and 
used  the  skin  as  a  covering  for  his  quiver.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  skull  he  commonly  made  into  a  drinking-cup."  The 
greater  part  of  each  day  he  spent  on  horseback,  in  attendance 
on  the  huge  herds  of  cattle  which  he  pastured.    His  favourite 


*  HIppocrat.  Dt  aen,  aqua,  «t  locU, 
c.  vl.  p.  ltS8. 

*  Herod,  ir.  TO.      0>   yip   »i   juvitu 

*  Ibid.  ch.  T3. 

*  It  Beeins  to  have  been  only  the 
Homea  who  made  use  of  this  latter  ■ab' 
■titute.    (Ibid.  ch.  TB.)  • 

'  'A^^d^w.  or  «<pMi«i.  (See  Herod. 
It.  48  ;  He8,  Tib.  121  and  222,  ed.  Giitt- 
Ung ;  Hippocnt.  Dt  atre,  aqua,  Su>., 
i  44  ;  .iitchyl.  P.  V.  734-736  ;  &o.) 

■  HerodotDB  describen  these  tents  (1. 
T8)aaconipoBed  of  woolen  fella  arranged 


aronnd  three  bent  atlrks  Inclined  to- 
wards one  another,  .fachylua  calla 
tliam  TAorat  oTiT'i.  perhaps  regarding 
the  covering  as  compoeed  ot  mats  rather 
than  Mta.  {Bee  the  author's  IIerodotv», 
vol.  lit.  p.  04,  note*,  2nd  edition.) 

'  TAuToiiiyai  ;.in,BoATw.  (HODI.  II, 
xlil.  «,  T  :  Hes.  ¥t.  va  ;  Herod.  Iv.  3  ; 
Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  1.  3B2  ;  Klc. 
Damasc.  Fr.  123  ;  &c.) 

1°  Herod.  Iv.  Rl.  So  too  the  modem 
Calmuaks.  (See  De  Hell's  TVacctt  to  (A« 
Slrppfi,,  p.  344,  E.  T.) 

"  Herod,  iv.  84. 60. 
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weapon  vas  the  bow,  which  he  used  as  he  rode,  shooting  his 
arrows  with  great  precision.'^  He  generally  carried,  besides  his 
bow  and  arrows,  a  short  spear  or  javelin,  and  sometimes  bore 
also  a  short  sword  or  a  battleaxe.** 


SoythlAD  aoMlen,  tt^m  a  v>*e  found  In  m  Soytblui  lomb. 

The  nation  of  the  Scythians  comprised  within  it  a  number  of 
distinct  tribes.^  At  the  head  of  all  was  a  royal  tribe,  corre- 
sponding to  the  "  Golden  Horde  "  of  the  Mongols,  which  was 
braver  and  more  numerous  than  any  other,  and  regarded  all 
the  remauiing  tribes  in  the  light  of  slaves.  To  this  belonged 
the  families  of  the  kings,  who  ruled  by  hereditary  right,  and 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  very  considerable  authority."  We 
often  hear  of  several  kings  as  bearing  rule  at  the  same  time; 
but  there  is  generally  some  indication  of  disparity,  from  which 
we  gather  that  —  in  times  of  danger  at  any  rate  —  the  supreme 
power  was  really  always  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 

The  religion  of  the  Scythians  was  remarkable,  and  partook 
of  the  barbarity  which  characterised  most  of  their  customs. 
They  worshipped  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  Water, 
and  a  god  whom  Herodotus  calls  Hercules.'^  But  their  principal 
religious  observance  was  the  worship  of  the  naked  sword.  The 
coimtry  was  parcelled  out  into  districts,  and  in  every  district 
was  a  huge  pile  of  brushwood,  serving  as  a  temple  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  the  top  of  which  was  planted  an  antique  sword 
or  scimitar.''  On  a  stated  day  in  each  year  solemn  sacrifices, 
human  and  animal,  were  offered  at  these  shrines ;  and  tlie  warm 

"  H«reid.  Iv.  46.    Compare .£sch;l.  I      "  IhM.  ctis.  17-20. 
P.  V.  1.  TJ6.  I       "  Ihlil.  ch.  ai.  "  Ibid.  ch.  89. 

"  Herod.  It.  70.  I       "  IWd.  ch.  62. 
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blood  of  the  victims  was  carried  up  from  below  and  poured 
upon  the  weapoa.  The  human  victims  —  prisoners  taken  in  war 
—  were  hewn  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  and  their 
limbs  wildly  tossed  on  high  by  the  votaries,  who  then  retired, 
leaving  the  bloody,  fr^^ents  where  they  chanced  to  fall.  The 
Scythians  seem  to  have  had  no  priest  caste  ;  but  they  believed 
in  divination ;  and  the  diviners  formed  a  distinct  class  which 
possessed  important  powers.  They  were  sent  for  whenever  the 
king  was  ill,  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  illness,  which  they 
usually  attributed  to  the  fact  that  an  individual,  whom  they 
named,  had  sworn  falsely  by  the  Royal  Hearth.  Those  accused 
in  this  way,  if  found  guilty  by  several  bodies  of  diviners,  were 
beheaded  for  the  offence,  and  their  original  accusers  received 
their  property.^  It  must  have  been  important  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  persons  who  wielded  such  a  power  as  this. 

Such  were  the  most  striking  customs  of  the  Scythian  people, 
or  at  any  rate  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  who  were  the 
dominant  race  over  a  lai^  portion  of  the  Steppe  country.' 
Coarse  and  rspulsive  in  their  appearance,  fierce  in  their  tempers, 
savage  in  their  habits,  not  individually  very  brave,  but  power- 
ful by  their  numbers,  and  by  a  mode  of  warfare  which  was 
difficult  to  meet,  and  in  which  long  use  had  given  them  great 
expertness,  they  were  an  enemy  who  might  well  strike  alarm 
even  into  a  nation  so  strong  and  warlike  as  the  Medes.  Pouring 
through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  —  whence  coming  or  what  in- 
tending none  knew  '  —  horde  after  horde  of  Scythians  blackened 
the  rich  plains  of  the  South.  On  they  came,  as  before  observed, 
like  a  flight  of  locusts,  countless,  irresistible  —  swarming  into 


1  Herod,  iv.  68.  69. 

*  The  ScTthlBOB  Proper  of  Herodotua 
and  HlppocrabM  extended  from  the  Da- 
nube and  tbe  Car]NithlaDB  on  the  oae 
Bide,  to  the  Taoais  or  Don  upon  the 
other.  The  Bauromatse,  a  race  at  least 
hat[-Sc7thlo  (Herod.  Iv.  IIO-IIT),  then 
Bncceeded,  and  held  the  country  from 
the  Tauais  to  the  Wolga.  Beyond  this 
wets  tbe  HasBsgetra,  Scj^hlan  in  dress 
and  customs  (lb.  I.  21B),  reaching  down  to 
the  Jaxartes  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Caa- 
pUn.    Id  the  Mune  nelghbouihood  were 


the  Asiatic  Scyths  or  Sacie,  who  seem 
to  have  bordered  upon  the  Bactriana. 

»  The  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  they 
entered  Asia  In  pTir*uito/(Ae  Clmmaiaiu 
Is  childish,  and  ma;  safel;  be  set  aside. 
(See  the  author's  Herodotut,  vol.  1.  p. 
■M\,  2oA  edition;  compare  Mr.  Grote's 
nirtory  0/  Greece,  vol.  11.  p.  *31,  2nd 
edition.)  The  two  movements  may, 
however,  have  be*n  In  some  degree  con- 
nected, both  resulting  from  some  great 
dlsturliance  among  the  races  peopling 
the  Steppa  rBgiOD. 
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Iberia  and  Upper  Media  —  fiodiog  the  land  before  them  a 
garden,  and,  leaving  it  behind  them  a  howling  wilderneBs. 
Neither  f^e  nor  sex  would  be  spared.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
open  country  and  of  the  villages,  if  they  did  not  make  their 
escape  to  high  mountain  tops  or  other  strongholds,  would  be 
ruthlessly  massacred  by  the  invaders,  or,  at  beet,  forced  to 
become  their  slaves.*  The  crops  would  be  consumed,  the  herds 
swept  off  or  destroyed,  the  vill^ea  aud  homesteads  burnt,  the 
whole  country  made  a  scene  of  desolation.  Theii  ravages 
would  resemble  those  of  the  Huns  when  they  poured  into 
Italy,^  or  of  the  Bulgarians  when  they  overran  the  fairest 
provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.'  In  most  inataDces  the 
strongly  fortified  towns  would  resist  them,  unless  they  had 
patience  to  sit  down  before  their  walls  and  by  a  prolonged 
blockade  to  starve  them  into  submission.  Sometimes,  before 
things  reached  this  point,  they  might  consent  to  receive  a 
tribute  and  to  retire.  At  other  times,  convinced  that  by  per- 
severance they  would  reap  a  rich  reward,  they  may  have 
remained  till  the  besieged  city  fell,  when  there  must  linve 
ensued  an  indescribable  scene  of  havoc,  rapine,  and  bloodshed. 
According  to  the  broad  expression  of  Herodotus,  the  Scythians 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  from  the  Caucasus 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years.' 
This  statement  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration ;  but  still  it  would 
seem  to  he  certain  that  the  great  invasion  of  which  he  speaka 
was  not  confined  to  Media,  but  extended  to  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  whence  it  spread  to  Syria 
and  Palestine.  The  hordes  probably  swarmed  down  from  Media 
through  the  Zagros  passes  into  the  richest  portion  of  Assyria, 
the  flat  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tigris.  Many 
of  the  old  cities,  rich  with  the  accumulated  stores  of  ages,  were 
besieged,  and  perhaps  taken,  and  their  palaces  wantonly  burnt, 
by  the  barbarous  invaders.  The  tide  then  swept  on.  Wandering 
firom  district  to  district,  plundering  everywhere,  settling  no 

<  On  ths  emplof  ment  ol  alaveg  b;  the  1       *  Ibid.  vol.  t.  pp.  ITD-1T2. 
Scythians,  gee  Herod.  Iv.  1-4.  '  Herod.  1. 106;  Iv.  1,  Ice. 

<  Gibbon,  hecline  and  FaU.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  239-3U,  Smith's  edition,  I 
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where,  tbe  clouds  of  horse  passed  over  Mesopotamia,  the  force 
of  tbe  mvasioD  becoming  weaker  as  it  spread  itself,  until  in 
Syria  it  reached  its  term  through  the  policy  of  tbe  Egyptian 
king,  Psammeticbus.  This  monarch,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Asbdod,^  do  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  great 
Scythian  host,  which  threatened  to  oyerrun  Egypt,  and  had 
advanced  as  tar  as  Ascalon,  than  he  sent  embassadors  to  their 
leader  and  prevailed  on  him  by  rich  gifts  to  abstain  from  his 
enterpiise.*  From  this  time  the  power  of  the  invaders  seems 
to  have  declined.  Their  strength  could  not  but  suffer  by  tbe 
long  series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes  in  which  they 
were  engf^ed  year  after  year  against  enemies  in  nowise  con- 
temptible; it  would  likewise  deteriorate  through  their  ex- 
cesses ; "  and  it  may  even  have  received  some  injury  from 
intestine  quarrels.  After  a  while,  tbe  nations  whom  they  had 
overrun,  whose  armies  they  had  defeated,  and  whose  cities  they 
had  given  to  the  flames,  began  to  recover  themselves.  Cyax- 
ares,  it  is  probable,  commenced  an  a^^ressive  war  against 
such  of  the  invaders  as  had  remained  within  the  limits  of  his 
domioions,  and  soon  drove  them  beyond  his  borders.^'  Other 
kings  may  have  followed  his  example.  In  a  little  while — long, 
probably,  before  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Herodotus  had 
expired  —  the  Scythian  power  was  completely  broken.  Many 
bands  may  have  returned  across  the  Caucasus  into  the  Steppe 
country.  Others  submitted,  and  took  service  under  the  native 
rulers  of  Asia."  Great  numbers  were  slain ;  and  except  in  a 
province  of  Armenia  which  henceforward  became  known  as 
SacasSn^,^  and  perhaps  in  one  Syrian  town,  which  we  find 
called  Scythopolis,^  the  invaders  left  no  trace  of  their  brief 
but  terrible  inroad. 


*  Herod,  ii.  lOT.  ■  Ibid.  i.  IDS. 

>■  The  tale  connectliig  the  Enarees 
with  the  Syrian  VeuuB  and  the  sack  o( 
Ascalon  (Ibid.)  seenu  to  ^ance  at  this 
■onrce  ot  weakueu. 

"  Herod.  1.106;  Iv.  *. 

J*  Ibid.  1.  73. 

>  The  SacssBanl  oi  SaceaioM  were 
lint  mentioned  by  the  hlitorians  of 
Alexander  (Arriau.Ap.^.lU.  8).  Thciz 


conntry,  SacaaSnt,  is  r^arded  as  a  part 
of  Armenia  by  Strabo  (si.  p.  767),  Eu- 
Btattiiua  (ad  Dionys.  Per.  1.  750),  and 
others.  It  lay  towards  the  north-eaot, 
near  Albania  and  Iberia.  (Plln.  B.N. 
Tl.  10:  Arrian,  1.  b.  c.) 

*  The  earlleot  mention  of  Scythopolls 
is  probably  that  In  the  LXX.  veraion  ol 
Judiput  (i.  27),  nhere  It  is  Identified 
with  Beth4heaa   or    Betb^han.     The 
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If  we  have  been  right  in  supposmg  that  the  Scythian  attack 
fell  with  as  much  severity  on  the  ABsyrians  as  on  any  other 
Asiatic  people,  we  can  scarcely  be  in  error  if  we  ascribe  to  this 
cause  the  rapid  and  sudden  decline  of  the  empire  at  this 
period.  The  country  had  been  ravaged  and  depopulated,  the 
provinces  had  been  plundered,  many  of  the  great  towns  had 
been  taken  and  sacked,  the  palacea  of  the  old  kings  had  been 
burnt,*  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  not  hid  away  had 
been  carried  off.  Assyria,  when  the  Scythians  quitted  her,  was 
but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Weak  and  exhausted,  she 
seemed  to  invite  a  permanent  conqueror.  If  her  limits  had  not 
much  shrunk,  if  the  provinces  still  acknowledged  her  authority, 
it  was  from  habit  rather  than  from  fear,  or  because  they  too 
had  suffered  greatly  from  the  northern  barbarians.  We  find 
Babylon  subject  to  Assyria  to  the  very  last ;  *  and  we  seem  to 
see  that  Judsea  passed  from  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians  under 
that  of  the  Babylonians,  without  any  interval  of  independence 
or  any  need  of  re-conquest.  But  if  these  two  powers  at  the 
south-eastern  and  the  south-western  extremities  of  the  empire 
continued  faithful,  the  less  distant  nations  could  scarcely  liave 
thrown  off  the  yoke. 

Asshur-baui-pal,  then,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians, 
had  still  an  empire  to  rule,  and  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
commenced  some  attempts  at  re-organizing  and  re -invigorating 
the  governmental  system  to  which  the  domination  of  the  Scyths 
must  have  given  a  rude  shock.  But  he  had  not  time  to  effect 
much.  In  B.C.  626  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshur-emid-ilin,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Saracus.  Of  this  prince  we  possess  hut  few 
native  records;  and,  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  the  pic- 
ture which  Ctesias  gave  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  last 
Assyrian  king  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  history, 
and  to  be  attached  to  this  monarch,  we  must  confess  to  an 


first  profane  writer  who  mentions  It  U 
Polyblua  (v.  70,  i  i).  No  writer  states 
how  It  obtained  the  name,  until  we  come 
down  to  SyncelluH  (ah.  a.i>.  (800),  who 
connects  the  change  with  this  invasion. 
■  The  palaces  at  CalabCMimrud)  muiC, 


I  thtnk.Ciare  been  burnt  before  tbe  laat 
king  commeQced  the  8.S.  edifice.  Those 
of  Kineveh  may  have  escaped  till  tbe 
captnre  by  the  Medej. 

*  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  Cttron.  Can.  1. 
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almost  equal  dearth  of  classical  notices  of  his  life  and  actions. 
Scarcely  anything  has  come  down  to  us  irom  hia  time  but  a 
few  legends  on  bricks,'  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the 
builder  of  the  south-east  edifice  at  Kimrud,  a  construction 
presenting  some  remarkable  but  no  very  interesting  features. 
The  classical  notices,  apart  from  the  tales  which  Ctesias  origi- 
nated, are  limited  to  a  few  sentences  in  Abydenus,^  and  a  word 
or  two  in  Polyhistor.^  Thus  nearly  the  same  obscurity  which 
enfolds  the  earlier  portion  of  the  history  gathers  about  the 
monarch  in  whose  person  the  empire  terminated ;  and  instead 
of  the  ample  details  which  have  crowded  upon  us  now  for  many 
consecutive  reigns,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  a  meagre  outline, 
partly  resting  upon  conjecture,  in  our  portraiture  of  this  last 
king. 

Saiacus,  as  the  monarch  may  be  termed  after  Abydenus, 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  crisis  in 
his  country's  history.  Assyria  was  exhausted ;  and  perhaps 
half  depopulated  by  the  Scythic  ravages.  The  bands  which 
united  the  provinces  to  the  sovereign  state,  though  not  broken, 
'had  been  weakened,  and  rebellion  threatened  to  break  out  in 
various  quarters.'  Ruin  had  overtaken  many  of  the  provincial 
towns ;  and  it  would  require  a  vast  outlay  to  restore  their  pub- 
lic buildings.  But  the  treasury  was  wellnigh  empty,  and  did 
not  allow  the  new  monarch  to  adopt  in  his  buildings  the  grand 


*  8m  BraiOi  Muteum  Stria,  PI.  vlli. 
No.  3. 

■  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  CKron.  Can.  Pan 
I™,  c.  Is.:  "Post  qaem  [i.e.  3ardana- 
palium)  SaracuB  imperitabat  A&syriia: 
qui  quidem  ceitlor  factun  tnrmarum 
vnlgi  col lecCicI arum  quiB  )i  mari  adver- 
■lu  Be  adventarent,  coDtlnuo  BuaaluB- 
Bonim  mtlitin  ducem  Bakylonem  mitte- 
liat.  Bed  enlm  hlc,  c^to  rebellandl 
conallio,  Amuhiam  Asdahagiii  Medonim 
principlB  fliiam  iiato  suo  Nabacodrossoro 
deBpondebat;  moxque  laptlm  contra 
Kinum,  aeu  Ninivem,  urbem  iinpetum 
ladebat.  Ke  omnl  cognita,  rex  Sare^ 
CDS  Teg] am  Evoritam  (7)  inflammabat. " 
Compare  the  parallel  paaaage  of  Sjncel- 

lus  :  —  Otnt    fi     N«^sn>U«apiw)    OTfUTiryii 


!•>'    oE   ri 


•vT^  Wafiawoiiira4i<>t.  Chronograph,  p. 
210,  B. 

'  Ap.  eund.  o.  t.  %  2.  PolyhlBtor 
bere  makes  Sanunu|;hes  Biicceeded  by 
bia  brother  after  a  reign  of  21  y^am; 
and  then  gives  this  "brother"  a  reign 
of  the  same  duration.  After  him  ho 
places  Nabopolassar,  to  whom  he  assigns 
20  years.  In  the  next  section  there  is 
an  omiaBion  (as  the  tent  now  stands) 
either  of  this  "  brother"  or  of  Nabopo- 
lassar  — probably  o(  the  latter, 

'  As  especially  ia  Suslana  (see  below, 
p.Kl). 
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and  ma^ificent  style  of  former  kings.  Still  Saracus  attempted 
something.  At  Calah  he  began  the  construction  of  a  building 
which  apparently  was  intended  for  a  palace,  but  which  con- 
trasts most  painfully  with  the  palatial  erections  of  former  kings. 
The  waning  glory  of  the  monarchy  was  made  patent  both  to 
the  nation  aud  to  strangers  by  an  edifice  where  coarse  slabs  of 
common  limestone,  unsculptured  and  uninscribed,  replaced  the 
ulabaster  bas-reliefs  of  former  times ;  and  where  a  simple 
plaster  above  the  slabs'  was  the  substitute  for  the  richly-patr 
terned  enamelled  bricks  of  Saigon,  Sennacherib,  and  Asshur- 
bani-pal.  A  set  of  small  chambers,  of  which  no  one  exceeded 
forty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  feet  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  sufficed  for  the  last  Acsyrian  king,  whose  shrunken 
Court  eould  no  longer  have  filled  the  vast  halls  of  his  ancestors. 
The  Nimrud  palace  of  Saracus  seems  to  have  covered  less  than 
one-half  of  the  space  occupied  by  any  former  palace  upon  the 
mound ;  it  had  no  grand  facade,  no  magnificent  gateway ;  the 
rooms,  curiously  misshapen,'"  as  if  taste  had  declined  with 
power  and  wealth,  were  mostly  small  and  inconvenient,  running 
in  suites  which  opened  into  one  another  without  any  approaches 
from  courts  or  passages,  roughly  paved  with  limestone  flags, 
and  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  faced  with  limestone  and 
plaster.  That  Saracus  should  have  been  reduced  even  to  con- 
template residing  in  this  poor  and  mean  dwelling  is  the  strongest 
possible  proof  of  Assyria's  decline  and  decay  at  a  period  pre- 
ceding the  great  war  which  led  to  her  destruction- 
It  is  po^ible  that  this  edifice  may  not  have  been  completed 
at  the  time  of  Saracus's  death,  and  in  that  case  we  may  suppose 
that  its  extreme  rudeness  wonld  have  received  certain  em- 
bellishments had  he  lived  to  finish  the  structure.  While  it  was 
being  erected,  he  must  have  resided  elsewhere.  Apparently, 
he  held  his  court  at  Nineveh  during  this  period;  and  it  was 
certainly  there  that  he  made  his  last  arrangements  for  defence," 
and  his  final  stand  against  the  enemy,  who  took  advantage 


I      1°  See  Mr.  Larard'a  plan  (Ifintvth  <md 

.    lit  Stmaini,  p.  39). 
I       "  Abyil«Dua,  L  a.  0. 
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of  his  weak  condition  to  press  forward  the  conquest  of  the 
empire. 

The  Medes,  in  their  strong  upland  country,  abounding  in 
Tocby  hills,  and  running  up  in  places  into  mountain-chains,  had 
prohably  suffered  much  less  from  the  rav^es  of  the  Scyths 
than  the  Assyrians  in  their  comparatively  defenceless  plains. 
Of  all  the  nations  exposed  to  the  scoui^e  of  the  invasion  they 
were  evidently  the  first  to  recover  themselves,"^  partly  from  the 
local  causes  here  noticed,  partly  perhaps  from  their  inherent 
vigor  and  strength.  If  Herodotus's  date  for  the  original 
inroad  of  the  Scythians  is  correct,'*  not  many  years  can  have 
elapsed  before  the  tide  of  war  turned,  and  the  Medes  began  to 
make  head  against  their  assailants,  recovering  possession  of 
most  parte  of  their  country,  and  expelling  or  overpowering  the 
hordes  at  whose  insolent  domination  they  had  chafed  from  the 
first  hour  of  the  invasion.  It  was  probably  as  early  as  D.c.  627, 
five  years  after  the  Scyths  crossed  the  Caucasus,  according  to 
Herodotus,  that  Cyaxares,  having  sufficiently  re-established  his 
power  in  Media,  began  once  more  to  aspire  after  foreign  con- 
quest-t.  Casting  his  eyes  around  upon  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, he  became  aware  of  the  exhaustion  of  Assyria,  and  per- 
ceived that  she  was  not  likely  to  offer  an  effectual  re^stance  to 
a  sudden  and  vigorous  attack.  He  therefore  collected  a  large 
army  and  invaded  Assyria  from  the  east,  while  it  would  seem 
that  the  Susianians,  with  whom  he  had  perhaps  made  an  alli- 
ance, attacked  her  from  the  south.'* 

To  meet  this  double  danger,  Saracus,  the  Assyrian  king, 
determined  on  dividing  his  forces ;  and,  while  he  entrusted  a 
portion  of  them  to  a  general,  Nabopolassar,  who  had  orders  to 
proceed  to  Babylon  and  eng^e  the  enemy  advancing  from  the 


I*  HeTod.  I.  lOfl;  It.  4. 

>■  I  do  not  rei^ril  this  date  k 
Beuing  touch  yalue,  since  the  Median  < 
chronology  o(  Herodotus  Is  purely  arti- 
ficial. (See  Rawllnnon's //crodohu,  vol.  I 
[.  pp.  3*0-312,}  I  inclloe  to  believe  that  ( 
tfaa  Scythian  invasion  took  place  earlier  i 
than  Herodotus  allows,  anil  that  eight  i 
<w  ten  years  intervened  Iwtweeu   the 


"  ttirmte  tuIrI  oollecticljB  qme 
,-ersii8  Snracum  adveiiubant" 
I.  c.)  can  only,  I  think,  be  Su- 
it SuslaniaiiB  assUted  by  Clial- 
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sea,  he  himself  with  the  remainder  made  ready  to  receive  the 
Mede3.  In  idea  this  was  probahly  a  judicioiia  disposition  of 
the  troops  at  his  disposal ;  it  was  politio  to  prevent  a  junction 
of  the  two  assailing  powers ,  and,  as  the  greater  danger  was  that 
which  threatened  from  the  Medes,  it  was  well  for  the  king  to 
reserve  himself  with  the  hulk  of  his  forces  to  meet  this  enemy. 
But  the  most  prudent  arrangements  may  be  disconcerted  by  the 
treachery  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  execution  ;  an<l 
BO  it  was  in  the  present  instance.  The  faithless  N^abopolassar 
saw  in  his  sovereign's  difficulty  his  own  opportunity;  and, 
instead  of  marching  against  Assyria's  enemies,  as  his  duty 
required  him,  he  secretly  negotiated  an  arrangement  with 
Cyaxares,  agreed  to  become  his  ally  against  the  Assyrians,  and 
obtained  the  Median  king's  daughter  as  a  bride  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, hia  eldest  son.'  Cyaxares  and  Nubopolassar  then  joined 
their  efforts  against  Nineveh ;  ^  and  Saracus,  unable  to  resist 
them,  took  counsel  of  his  despair,  and,  after  all  means  of  re- 
sistance were  exhausted,  bui'ned  himself  in  his  palace.^  It  is 
uncertain  whether  we  possess  any  further  historical  details  of 
the  siege.  The  narrative  of  Ctesias  may  embody  a  certain 
number  of  the  facts,  as  it  certainly  represented  with  truth  the 
strange  yet  not  incredible  termination.*  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  feel  sure,  with  regard  to  any  statement  made  solely 
by  that  writer,  that  it  has  any  otlier  source  than  his  imagina- 
tion. Hence  the  description  of  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh,  as 
given  by  Diodorus  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  seems  unde- 


I  See  above,  p.  229,  note*;  and  compare 
Polyhistor  (ap,  Bjncell.  ChronOffraph. 
p.  210  A.>,  T.iiTOf  [™.  No^oiroXun^ioi']  o 
IIsAviVTup    'AA^fu^fHT     Sa^ikkii-aAAai-    iciiA<I 

lai  Titr  tirTaT^»>  svrov  'A)>LriTi|r  AaAdrm 
™*t"  '•'  t'i''  viip  ovmil  Napovjiii*«™riofi. 
Or,  as  BuBsbluB  rpports  hIm(CAni)i.  Can. 
Para  I'D',  c.  iv.),  "  Sardanapallua  ad 
Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medicie  j^ntla  prnv 
sea  et  aatrapa.  coplas  aiixiliares  misit, 
videlicet  ut  fllio  bho  NabticoilronBoro 
deaponderet  Amuliiaia  e  flliabus  Asda- 

'  See  besides  Abydenua  and .  Poly- 
biator,  Toblt  xiv.  16  (wbece  both  kioga. 


hoirereT,  aie  WTonj;l7  named),  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  S,  {  1. 

■  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  CTtren.  Can.  Para 
!>"■,  c.  ix.  p.  2S;  Gyncell.  Chronograph,  p. 
310,  B. 

*  The  selt-lmmolatlon  of  Saracus  bns 
aparallel  in  Ihe  conduct  of  the  Israelilliih 
king,  Zlmd,  who,  "when  he  aaw  that 
the  city  waa  taken,  went  Into  the  palace 
of  the  klng'H  house,  and  burnt  Ihe  king's 
hovie  o^tr  him,  and  died  "  (1  Kings  xvi, 
IS);  and  again  tn  that  of  the  Pereian 
{governor,  Bogea,  who  burnt  lilmsell  with 
his  wlvea  and  cliildieD  at  Eion  (Heiod. 
vli.  lOT), 
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Borvii^  of  a  place  in  history,  though  the  attention  of  the  curi- 
ous may  properly  be  directed  to  it.^ 

The  empire  of  the  Assyrians  thus  fell,  not  so  much  from  any 
inherent  weakness,  or  from  the  effect  of  gradual  decay,  as  by 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  —  the  occuirenee 
of  a  terrible  inroad  of  northern  barbarians  just  at  the  time 
when  a  warlike  nation,  long  settled  on  the  borders  of  Assyria, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  her  capital,  was  increasing, 
partly  by  natural  and  regular  causes,  partly  by  accidental  and 
abnormal  ones,  in  greatness  and  strength.  It  will  be  proper, 
in  treating  of  the  history  of  Media,  to  trace  out,  as  far  as  our 
materials  allow,  these  various  causes,  and  to  examine  the  mode 
and  extent  of  their  operation.  But  such  an  inquiry  is  not 
suited  for  this  place,  since,  if  fully  made,  it  would  lead  us  too 
far  away  from  our  present  subject,  which  is  the  history  of 
Assyria ;  while,  if  made  partially,  it  would  be  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  therefore  deferred  to  another  place.  The  sketch  here 
attempted  of  Assyrian  history  will  now  be  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  few  observations  on  the  general  nature  of  the  monarchy, 
or  its  extent  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  and  on  the  char- 
acter of  its  civilisation.' 


*  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24-27.  According 
to  CtesioB,  the  Medes  were  accompanied 
l>j  the  PeiBlaos.  and  the  Babyloaliuis  by 
•ome  Arabian  allies.  The  asnailing  army 
numbeied  400,000.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment the  AsSfrians  were  victoriona, 
and  the  attacklng^riny  had  to  flj  to  the 
monntidns  (Zagros).  A  second  and  a, 
third  attempt  met  with  no  better  auc- 
ce*s.  The  fortune  of  war  flrst  changed 
on  the  arrival  of  a  contingent  from 
Bactrla,  who  Joined  the  assailanis  in  a 
nfght  attack  on  the  Assyrian  camp, 
which  was  completely  auccesatul.  The 
Assyrian  monarch  sought  the  shelter  of 
his  capital,  leaving  his  arm;  nnder  the 
command  ol  his  brother-in-law  SbIcd- 
menes.  Salmnenes  was  noon  defeated 
and  slain;  and  the  siege  of  the  city  then 
commenced.  Itcontinued  formore  than 
two  years  without  result.  In  the  third 
year  an  unnKually  wet  season  caused  the 
rirer  to  rise  extraordinarily,  and  destroy 
above  two  miles  <f)  of  the  city  wall ;  up- 


on which  the  king,  whom  an  oracle  had 
told  to  fear  nothing  till  the  river  be- 
came his  enemy,  despaired,  and  making 
a  funeral  pile  of  all  his  richest  fnrniture, 
burnt  himself  with  his  concubines  and 
his  ennncbs  in  his  palace.  The  Hedea 
and  their  allies  then  entered  the  town 
on  the  Bide  which  the  flood  had  laid  open, 
and  after  plundering  it,  destroyed  It, 

>  The  author  lias  transferred  these 
observations,  with  such  alterations  aa 
the  progress  of  discovery  has  renderG<l 
necessary,  from  an  Essay  "  On  the  Chro- 
nology and  History  of  the  great  Assyrian 
Empire."  which  he  published  in  185S, 
in  his  Hentdolvi.  He  fonnd  that  eight 
years  of  additional  study  of  the  subject 
hml  changed  none  of  his  views,  and  that 
if  lie  wrote  a  new  "  Summary,"  he  would 
merely  repeat  in  other  words  what  he 
had  already  written  with  a  good  deal  of 
care.  Under  these  clrciimstaticeH,  and 
hai-ing  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
work  is  read  in  quarters  to  which  hit 
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The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  coveted  a  space  of  at 
least  a  thousand  years ;  but  the  empire  can,  at  the  utmost,  be 
considered  to  have  lasted  a  period  short  of  seven  centuries, 
from  B.C.  1800  to  B.C.  625  or  624_ — the  date  of  the  conquest 
of  Cyasares.  In  reality,  the  period  of  extensive  domination 
seems  to  have  commenced  with  Asshur-ria-ilim,^  about  B.C.  1150, 
so  that  the  duration  of  the  true  empire  did  not  much  exceed  Hve 
centuries.  The  limits  of  the  dominion  varied  considerably 
within  this  period,  the  empire  expanding  or  contracting  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  personal  character 
of  the  prince  by  whom  tlie  throne  was  occupied.  The  extreme 
extent  appears  not  to  have  been  reached  until  almost  immedi- 
diately  before  the  last  rapid  decline  set  in,  the  widest  dominion 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  of  Susiana,  and  of  the  Armenians.*  In  the  middle  part 
of  this  prince's  reign  Assyria  was  paramount  over  the  portion 
of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Halys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  great  Persian 
desert  on  the  other.  Southwards  the  boundary  was  formed  by 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  northwards  it  seems  at  no  time 
to  have  advanced  to  the  Euxine  or  to  the  Caucasus,  but  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  fluctuating  line,  which  did  not  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  extend  so  far  as  the  northern  frontier  of 
Armenia.  Besides  her  Asiatic  dominions,  Assyria  possessed 
also  at  this  time  a  portion  of  Africa,  her  authority  being  ac- 
knowledged by  Egypt  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Thebes.  The 
countries  included  within  the  limits  thug  indicated,  and  sub- 
ject during  the  period  in  question  to  Assyrian  influence,  were 
chiefly  the  following:  Susiana,  Chaldtea,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matiene  or  the  Zagros  range,  Mesopotamia ;  parts  of  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia;  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumtea, 
a  portion  of  Arabia,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The 
island  of  Cyprus  was  also,  it  is  probable,  a  dependency.  On 
the  other  hand,  Persia  Proper,  Bactria,  and  Sogdiana,  even 

version  of  Herodotus  never  penetrated,  I       '  Supra,  pp.  61, 62. 
ha  has  thought  that  a  republication  ol        ■  Sapia,  pp.  210, 311. 
hie  former  Temorka  would  be  open  Co  no 
valid  objecUon.  ' 
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Hyrcania,  were  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Assjrian  eway, 
which  towards  the  north  did  not  on  this  side  reach  further  than 
abont  the  neighbourhood  of  Kasvin,  and  towards  the  south  was 
confined  within  the  mountain  barrier  o£  Zagros.  Similarly  on 
the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,*  Lycia,  even  Pamphylia,  were  inde- 
pendent, the  Aaayriao  arms  having  never,  so  far  as  appears, 
penetrated  westward  beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed  the  river  Halys. 
The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the  great  Mesopa> 
tamian  monarchy  over  the  countries  included  within  the  limits 
above  indicated,  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  "reigned  over  all  the 
kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they  brought  pre»ent» 
and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life."'  The  first  and 
most  striking  feature  of  the  earliest  empires  is  that  they  are 
a  mere  congeries  of  kingdoms:  the  countries  over  which  the 
dominant  state  acquires  an  influence,  not  only  retain  their 
distinct  individuality,  as  is  the  case  in  some  modern  empires,^ 
but  remain  in  all  respects  such  as  they  were  before,  with  the 
simple  addition  of  certain  obligations  contracted  towards  the 
paramount  authority.  They  keep  their  old  laws,  their  old 
religion,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of  succession,  their 
whole  internal  organization  and  machinery ;  they  only  acknowl- 
edge an  external  suzerainty  which  binds  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head  of  the  Empire. 
These  duties,  as  understood  in  the  earliest  times,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  two  words  "  homage  "  and  "  tribute ; "  the 
subject  kings  "  serve  "  and  "  bring  presents."  They  are  bound 
to  acts  of  submission ;  must  attend  the  court  of  their  suzerain 
when  summoned,^  unless  they  have  a  reasonable  excuse ;  must 


*  Tbe  homage  of  the  Lydlan  hlngs,  and   that   the   amount   of   the   annnal 

Oyfie»  and  Ardys,  to  AashuT-bani-jial  revenue /rom  all  sources  was  666  talents 

Kcaicelj  constitutes  a  real  sabjection  of  of  gold  (ver.  14).    See  also  3  Chron.  ix. 

Lydla  to  Assyria.  13-2S,  and  Ps.  Ixxll.  S-11. 

I  1  Kings  iv.  21.    Compare  ver.  2i;        '  Out   own,   for   tnatance,    and   the 

and  lor  the  complete  organization  of  the  Austrian. 

empire,  see  ch.  x.,  where  it  appears  tliat        *  There  are  several  cases  of  this  kind 

the     kings    "  brought    every    man    his  in     the    Inscriptions.     (Joumal    of    the 

present,  a  raU  j/tar  by  ytar"  (ver.  2B])  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xlx.  p.  IIB;  Iracrip- 
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there  salute  him  as  a  superior,  and  otherwise  acknowledge  his 
rank ;  *  above  all,  they  mufit  pay  him  regularly  the  fixed  tribute 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  at  the  time  of  their  sub- 
mission or  subjection,  the  unauthorised  withholding  of  which 
is  open  and  avowed  rebellion.'  Finally,  they  must  allow  his 
troops  &ee  pass^e  through  their  dominions,  and  must  oppose 
any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way  of  their  country  on  the  part  of 
his  enemies."  Such  are  the  earliest  and  most  essential  obliga- 
tions OQ  the  part  of  the  subject  states  in  an  empire  of  the 
primitive  type,  like  that  of  Assyria ;  and  these  obligations,  with 
the  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the 
protection  of  its  dependants  against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  sole  links  ^  which  joined  together  in  one  the 
heterogeneous  materials  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 

It  is  evident  that  a  government  of  the  character  here  described 
contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and  disorder. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  with  an  active  and  energetic 
prince  upon  the  throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of  strength,  and 
a  realisation  of  much  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The  subject 
monarchs  pay  annually  their  due  share  of  "  the  regulated  tribute 


KOiu  dt»  Sargonida,  p.  06,  ftc.1  Perhapa 
the  visit  of  Aliaz  to  Tiglath-Pileaec 
(2  EinKB  xvl.  10}  was  of  tills  character, 

*  a.  ¥a.  Iiull,  11:  "All  kingH  slmll 
fall  <lonii  betore  liim."  This  is  said 
primarily  ol  Solomon.  The  usual  ex 
presslon  In  tlie  Inscriptions  Is  that  tli 
subject  kings  "kissed  the  sceptre"  of 
the  AsayriaD  monaicbB. 

*  See  2  Kings  xvii.  4,  and  the  iDScrip- 
Uons  pattim. 

*  Joslah  perhaps  perished  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  (S  Kings  xxlii. 
29;  2  Ghcon.  iiv.  20-23). 

'  In  some  empires  ot  this  type,  the 
subject  states  have  an  additional  obliga- 
tion—  that  ot  furnishing  contingents  to 
swell  the  armies  ot  the  dominant  power. 
But  there  is  no  clear  evidence  ot  the 
Assyrians  having  raised  troops  in  this 
way,  Tlie  testimony  of  the  book  of 
Judith  is  worthless;  and  perhaps  the 
circnmstance  that  Nebuchodonosor  is 
made  to  collect  his  army  from  all  guart«rs 
(■a  the  Persians  were  wont  to  do)  may 


be  added  to  the  proofs  elsewhere  adduced 
(see  the  author's  Herodotvl,  vol.  i,  p.  195, 
2nd  ed.)  ot  the  lateness  of  Its  composi- 
tion. We  do  not  find,  either  in  Scrip- 
ture  or  In  the  Inscriptions,  any  proof  of 
the  Assyrian  armies  being  composed  of 
othem  than  the  domluant  race.  Air. 
Vance  Smith  assumes  the  contrary  (Pro- 
pheciet,  *e.,  pp.  92,  ISt,  201);  hut  the 
only  passage  which  is  Important  among 
all  those  explained  by  him  in  this  sense 
(Isa.  xxil.  6)  Is  somewhat  doubtfully  re- 
ferred to  an  attack  on  Jerusalem  by  fhf 
Auy'^'""'-  Perhaps  it  is  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  NebuchadneEzar  which 
forms  the  subject  ot  the  prophetic  vision, 
as  Babylon  bas  been  the  main  flgure  in 
the  preceding  chapter.    The  negative  of 


that  ' 


subjec 


icluilin 


:orporated  into  the  Assyrian  a 
An  Assyrian  army,  It  should  bf  n 
bered,  iloea  not  ordinarily  eiccpi-d  < 
at  moat  two,  hundred  thonaaud  m' 
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of  the  empire ; "  ^  and  the  better  to  secure  the  fevour  of  their 
common  sovereign,  add  to  it  presents,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  their  respective  kingdoms.*  The  material  re- 
sources of  the  different  countries  are  placed  at  the  dbposal  of 
the  dominant  power ; "  and  skilled  workmen  "  are  readily  lent 
for  the  service  o£  the  court,  who  adorn  or  build  the  temples 
and  the  royal  residences,  and  transplant  the  luxuries  and  reiiue- 
ments  of  their  several  states  to  the  imperial  capital.  But  no 
sooner  does  any  untoward  event  occur,  as  a  disastrous  expedition, 
a  foreign  attack,  a  domestic  conspirac}',  or  even  an  untimely 
and  unexpected  death  of  the  reigning  prince,  than  the  inherent 
weakness  of  this  sort  of  government  at  once  displays  itself — 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  empire  falls  asunder  —  each  kingdom 
re-asserts  its  independence  —  tribute  cesses  to  be  paid  —  and 
the  mistress  of  a  hundred  states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust 
back  into  her  primitive  condition,  stripped  of  the  dominion 
which  has  been  her  strength,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  her 
own  resources.  Then  the  whole  task  of  reconstruction  has 
to  be  commenced  anew  —  one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are 
overrun,  and  the  rebel  mouarchs  chastised  —  tribute  is  re- 
imposed,  submission  enforced,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
the  empire  has  perhaps  recovered  itself.  Progress  is  of  course 
slow  and  uncertain,  where  the  empire  has  continually  to  be 
built  up  again  from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any  time 


■  ThUlsiuiexpTeaslor 
in  th«  InscriptionB.  We  may  gather 
fTDm  a  pasaage  Id  Senaacberib's  annala, 
where  it  occun,  that  the  AsBTTian  trib- 
ute waa  of  the  nature  either  of  a  polt- 
tax  or  of  a  land-tax.  Pat  when  portions 
of  Hezekiah'g  dominioni  were  taken 
from  hini  and  bestowed  on  neighbouring 
princes,  the  Assyrian  king  tells  us  that 
"  according  as  he  increased  the  do- 
mlnlona  of  the  other  chiefs,  so  he  aug- 
niented  the  akiount  of  tribute  which 
thej  were  to  pay  to  the  Imperial 
tniasnr;." 

*  It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the 
tribnte  from  the  presents,  as  the  tribute 
itself  Is  sotoettnies  paid  partly  in  kind 
(supra,  p.  66);  but  In  the  case  of  Heze- 
kial)  we  may  clearly  draw  the  dlstlno- 


tion,  by  comparing  Scripture  with  the 
account  given  by  Sennacherib.  The 
tribute  in  this  Instauce  was  "  300  talents 
of  silver  and  30  talents  of  gold "  (2 
Kings  xviii.  14);  the  additional  presents 
were,  SOO  talents  ot  silver,  various 
mloer&l  products,  thrones  and  beds  and 
rich  lurnitore,  the  skins  and  horns  of 
beasts,  coral,  ivory,  and  amber. 

"  The  Assyrian  kings  are  In  the  habit 
of  cutting  codar  and  other  timber  in 
LebauonandAmanus.  Tiglath-Illeserl. 
derived  marbles  from  the  country  of  the 
Nairl  (supra,  p.  TO). 

"  Journal  of  the  Aitaite  Soeirty,  vol. 
xlz.  pp.  137, 148,  ftc.  Sennacherib  uses 
Phceniclans  to  construct  his  vesaels  on 
the  Tigris  and  to  navigate  them.  (See 
■bore,  p.  1T2.) 
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a  day  may  undo  the  work  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to 
accomplish. 

To  discourse  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of  rebellion, 
recourse  is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which  diminish  the  danger 
to  the  central  power,  at  the  cost  of  extreme  misery  and  often 
almost  entire  ruin  to  the  subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the 
lands  wasted,  the  flocks  and  herds  carried  off,'  the  towns  pil- 
If^ed  and  burnt,  or  in  some  cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the  rebel 
king  deposed  and  his  crown  transferred  to  another,  the  people 
punished  by  the  execution  of  hundreds  or  thousands,^  as  well 
as  by  an  augmentation  of  the  tribute  money ;  *  but  sometimes 
wholesale  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  is  practised,  tens 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  being  carried  away  captive  by  the 
conquerors,*  and  either  employed  in  servile  labour  at  the  capi> 
tal,'  or  settled  as  colonists  in  a  distant  province.  With  this 
practice  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  forms  so  prominent 
a  feature,  has  made  us  familiar.  It  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Assyrians  from  very  early  tiroes,*  and  to  have  become  by 
degrees  a  sort  of  settled  principle  in  their  government.  In  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  their  dominion — the  reigns  of  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon — it  prevailed  most  widely,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  extent.     ChaldGsans  were  trans- 


>  The  numbeni  u^  often  marvellous. 
Senmtcherib  In  one  totaj  drives  off 
7,200  hor«e*,  11,000  mules,  S,230  camels, 
laO.OOO  oxen,  and  800,000  sheepl  Borne- 
times  the  aheep  and  oxsn  are  said  to  be 
"  countless  as  tbe  stan  ot  heaven." 

'  The  usual  modes  ot  punishment  are 
beheading  and  impaling.  AssliuMzir- 
pal  Impales  on  one  occasion  "thirty 
chiefs  ; "  on  another  he  beheads  250 
warriors;  onathird  he  impales  captives 
on  every  side  ot  tbe  lebellloua  city. 
Compare  the  conduct  ot  Darius  (Herod. 
iU.  169). 

■  This  frequently  takes  place.  (See 
above,  pp.  SB,  88,  Ac.)  Hezekiab  evi- 
dently expects  an  augmttntation  when 
he  says, "That  which  thou  pnttest  upon 
me  I  will  bea*"  (2  KlnRs  xvlli.  M). 

•  It  haa  been  noticed  (supra,  pp.  1S8 
and  161)  that  Sennacherib  carried  into 
captivity  from  Jadiea  mon  tiisit  200,000 


persons,  and  an  equal  or  greater  nnmlteT 
from  the  tribes  along  the  Euphrates. 
Tbe  practice  is  constant,  but  the  number* 
are  not  commonly  gli'en, 

'  As  the  Aramieans,  Chaldieans,  Ar- 
menians, and  CiUclans,  by  Sennacherib 
(supra,  p.  163),  and  the  namennu  cap- 
tives who  bulit  his  temples  and  palaces, 
by  Sargon  (InKripUoiu  dej  Sargonldet, 
p.  31).  The  captives  may  be  seen  en- 
gaged In  their  labonn,  under  task- 
masters, upon  the  monuments.  (Supra, 
vol.  I.  p.  402.) 

*  Bee  the  annals  ot  Asshnr-izir-pal, 
where,  however,  the  nunAiers  carried  off 
are  small  —  in  one  case  2,600,  in  anothrr 
2JtOO,  In  others  1.2d0,  SOO,  and  300. 
Women  at  this  period  are  carried  off  in 
vast  numbers,  and  become  the  wives  ot 
the  soldiery.  Tiglath-Plleser  II.  Is  the 
flrst  king  who  practises  deportation  on 
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ported  into  Armenia,^  Jews  and  Israelites  into  Assyria  and 
Media,^  Arabians,  Babylonians,  Susianians,  and  Persians  into 
Palestine*  —  the  most  distant  portions  of  the  empire  changed 
inhabitants,  and  no  sooner  did  a  people  become  troublesome 
from  its  patriotism  and  love  of  independence,  than  it  was  weak- 
ened by  dispereion,  and  its  spirit  subdued  by  a  severance  of  all 
its  local  associations.  Thus  rebellion  was  in  some  measure 
kept  down,  and  the  position  o£  the  central  or  sovereign  state 
was  rendered  so  far  more  secure ;  but  this  comjHiratiTe 
security  was  gained  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  when 
foreign  invasion  came,  the  subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at 
once  and  alienated  by  the  treatment  which  they  had  received, 
were  found  to  have  neither  the  wiU  nor  the  power  to  give  any 
effectual  aid  to  their  enslaver.' 

Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians.  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  crude 
conception  which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely  extended 
dominion.  It  wa.s  a  "kingdom-empire,"  like  the  empires  of 
Solomon,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  o£  Chedor-laomer,*  and  probably 
of  Cyaxares,  and  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being  the 
largest,  the  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such 
governments  that  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a  marked  way 
both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchies  — 
their  strength  in  the  extraordinary  mf^niGcence,  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  refinement  of  the  capital ;  their  weakness  in  the 
impoverishment,  the  exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  disaffection 
of  the  subject  states.  Ever  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  perpetually 
reconstructed  by  the  genius  and  prowess  of  a  long  succession  of 
warrior  princes,  seconded  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  people. 
Fortunate  in  possessing  for  a  long  time  no  very  powerful  neigh- 
bour,' it  found  little  difficulty  In  extending  itself  throughout 

Babylonia  and  Bualana  are  the  only 
e  coantries  bordering  npon  Auyri* 
And  I.  a.  c.  wlilch  appear  to  have  been  In  any  degrae 

*  2  Kings  xrii.  34  ;  and  Ezra  iv,  9.         centralized.      But   even   In   Babylonia 
>  The  cMe  of  Joslah  (2  Kfnga  ixill.   th^re  are  constantly  found  cities  which 

29),  which  may  appear  an  eitceptloQ,  have  Independent  kings,  and  Clialdiea 
does  not  belong  to  Auyrian,  but  rather  was  always  under  a  number  of  chief- 
to  Babylonian,  history.  tains. 

*  Oen.  xlT.  1-12.     Sm  above,  vol.  i. 
pp.  161, 162.  1 
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regions  divided  and  subdivided  among  hundreds  of  petty  chiefs,* 
incapable  of  union,  and  singly  quite  unable  to  contend  with  the 
forces  of  a  lat^  and  populous  country.  Frequently  endangered 
by  revolts,  yet  always  triumphing  over  them,  it  maintained 
itself  for  five  centuries,  gradually  advancing  its  infuience,  and 
was  only  overthrown  after  a  fierce  struggle  by  a  new  kingdom' 
formed  upon  its  borders,  which,  taking  advantage  of  a  time  of 
exhaustion,  and  leagued  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  subject 
states,  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  long- 
dominant  people. 

In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  while 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  government  fire  well  marked,  it  is 
difficult  to  diatinguiah  those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treat- 
ment which  no  doubt  existed,  and  io  which  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians  differed  probably  from  others  of  the  same  type.  One 
or  two  such  points,  however,  may  perhaps  be  made  out.  In  the 
first  place,  though  religious  uniformity  is  certainly  not  the  law 
of  the  empire,  yet  a  religious  character  appears  in  many  of  the 
wars,*  and  attempts  at  any  rate  seem  to  be  made  to  diffuse 
everywhere  a  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  gods  of  Assyria. 
Nothing  is  more  universal  than  the  practice  of  setting  up  in  the 
subject  countries  "  the  laws  of  Aashur  "  or  "  altars  to  the  Great 
Gods."  In  some  instances  not  only  altars  but  temples  are 
erected,  and  priests  are  left  to  superintend  the  worship  and 
secure  its  being  properly  conducted.  The  history  of  Judeea  is, 
however,  enough  to  show  that  the  continuance  of  the  national 
worship  was  at  least  tolerated,  though  some  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  presiding  deities  of  Assjnia  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
nations  may  not  improbably  have  been  required  in  most  cases.^ 


<  In  the  inscrlptlona  of  Tigltth-Plle- 
ser  I.  nnd  Auhur-izlr-pal,  each  city  ot 
MeKopoUmlti  and  Byria  aeems  to  have 
Ita  kinjt.  Twelve  kings  ot  the  HlttlCes, 
twenty-four  kings  of  the  Tibarenl  <ri(- 
ftof),  and  twenty-aeven  kings  ot  the 
Parltti,  are  mentioned  by  Shalinaneoer 
II.  The  Phoenician  and  Philistine  cities 
are  always  separate  and  indepeDdent. 
In  Media  and  Bikan,  tiuring  the  reign  of 
Esat-haddun,  every  town  lias  Its  chief, 
Aiiuenla  U  perbapi  less  dlvidadi   BtUI 


it  Is  not   permanently  under  a  single 
king. 

*  Although  Assyria  came  Into  contact 
with  Median  tribes  aa  early  as  the  reign 
of  Shalmaneiter  II.  (B.C.  800),  yet  the 
Median  kingdom  which  conquered  Aa- 
syria  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  foima- 
tlon  — the  coHHeqiience  of  a  great  immi- 
gration from  the  Bast,  perhaps  led  by 
Cyviares. 

•  See  above,  p.  73. 

'  It  Is  ptobkble  that  the  altar  which 
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Secondly,  there  is  an  indicfttion  that  in  certain  countries 
immediately  bordering  on  Assyria  endeavours  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  centralise  and  consolidate  the  empire,  by  sub- 
stituting, on  fit  occasions,  for  the  native  chiefs,  Assyriaa  officers 
as  governors.  The  persons  appointed  are  of  two  classes  — 
"collectore"  and  "treasurers."  Their  special  business  is,  of 
course,  as  their  names  imply,  to  gather  in  the  tribute  due  to  the 
Great  King,  and  secure  its  safe  transmission  to  the  capital ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  in  some  instances,  entrusted 
with  the  civil  government  of  their  respective  districts.^  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  system  was  ever  extended  very  far. 
LebaJion  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Z^;tos  on  the  east,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  centralised  Assyria. 
Armenia,  Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  most  of  Phcenicia,*  Pales- 
tine, Philistia,  retained  to  the  last  their  native  monarchs ;  and 
thus  Assyria,  despite  the  feature  here  noticed,  kept  upon  the 
whole  her  character  of  a  "kingdom-empire." 

The  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  lai^e  subject,  on  which 
former  chapters  of  this  work  have,  it  is  hoped,  thrown  some 
light,  and  upon  which  only  a  very  few  remarks  will  be  here 
offered  by  way  of  recapitulation.  Deriving  originally  letters 
and  the  elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians 
appear  to  have  been  content  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained, 
and  neither  in  literature  nor  in  science  to  have  pri^essed 
much  beyond  their  instructors.  The  heavy  incubus  of  a  dead 
language '  lay  upon  all  those  who  desired  to  devote  themselves 
to  scientific  pursuits;  and,  owing 'to  this,  knowledge  tended  to 
become  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  learned  or  perhaps  a  priest 
class,  which  did  not  aim  at  progress,  but  was  satisfied  to  hand 


Ahaz  KBW  at  DamoscoB,  and  ot  which 
he  sent  a  pattern  to  Jenualem  [2  Kings 
xvi.  10),  WM  A&B;rian  nther  than 
Syrian,  and  that  he  adopted  the  worship 
oonnected  with  it  in  deference  to  his 
AuTrian  suzeraiii. 

'  Bee  above,  pp.  14T,  149.  1S8,  ftc. 

*  For  one  ezceptloQ  In  this  district, 
aee  above,  p.  I8T.  Another  is  furnished 
by  the  Assyrian  Canon,  which  gives  a 
I««feot  (rf  Arpad  as  Bpon;m  In  B.0, 689. 


The  eenerel  contlnnance,  however,  of 
native  Icings  in  these  parts  is  strongly 
marked  by  the  list  of  23  subject  nion- 
archa  In  an  InBcrlpIlon  ot  Esar-haddon 
(HuptB,  p.  200,  note  '). 

1  The  old  scientific  treatises  appear  to 
have  been  In  the  Hamltlc  dialect  of  tliA 
Prolo-Chaldnans.  It  was  not  till  tha 
time  of  Aaahur-honl-pal  that  tranalaUoiw 
were  made  to  any  great  extent. 
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on  the  traditions  of  former  ages.  To  understand  the  genius  of 
the  Assyrian  people  we  must  look  to  their  art  aud  their  manu- 
factures. These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native  growth ; 
and  from  them  we  may  best  gather  an  impression  of  the 
national  character.  They  show  us  a  patient,  laborious,  pains- 
taking people,  with  more  appreciation  of  the  useful  than  the 
ornamental,  and  of  the  actual  than  the  ideal.  Architecture, 
the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  is  essentially  useful,  forms 
their  chief  glory ;  sculpture,  and  still  more  painting,  are  sub- 
sidiary to  it.  Again,  it  is  the  most  useful  edifice  —  the  palace 
or  house  —  whereon  attention  is  concentrated  —  the  temple  and 
the  tomb,  the  interest  attaching  to  which  is  ideal  and  spiritual, 
are  secondary,  aud  appear  (so  far  as  they  appear  at  all)  simply 
as  appendages  of  the  palace.  In  the  sculpture  it  is  the  actual 
—  the  historically  true  —  which  the  artist  strives  to  represent. 
Unless  in  the  case  of  a  few  mjrthic  figures  connected  with  the 
religion  of  the  country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs  which  is  not  imitated  from  nature.  The  imitation  is 
always  laborious,  aud  often  most  accurate  and  exact.  The 
laws  of  representation,  as  we  understand  them,  are  sometimes 
departed  from,  but  it  is  always  to  impress  the  spectator  with 
ideas  in  accordance  with  truth.  Thus  the  colossal  bulls  and 
lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen  from 
every  point  of  view  with  four ;  the  ladders  are  placed  edgewayt 
against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show  that  they 
are  ladders,  and  not  mere  poles ;  walls  of  cities  are  made  dis- 
proportionately small,  but  it  is  done,  like  Raphael's  boat,  to 
bring  them  within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  less 
complete  representation  of  the  actual  fact.  The  careful  finish, 
the  minute  detail,  the  elaboration  of  every  hair  in  a  beard,  and 
every  stitch  in  the  embroidery  of  a  dress,  reminds  us  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  painting,  and  illustrates  strongly  th*e  spirit  of 
faithfulness  and  honesty  which  pervades  the  sculptures,  and 
gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of  their  value.  In  conception,  in 
grace,  in  freedom  and  correctness  of  outline,  they  fall  undoubt- 
edly far  behind  the  inimitable  productions  of  the  Greeks ;  but 
they  have  a  grandeur  and  a  dignity,  a  boldness,  a  strength,  and 
an  appearance  of  life,  which   render  them   even   intrinsically 
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Taluable  ea  works  of  art,  and,  consideriDg  the  time  at  which 
tliey  were  produced,  must  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration. 
Art,  BO  far  as  we  know,  had  existed  previously  only  in  the  stiff 
and  lifeless  conventionalism  of  the  Egyptians.  It  belonged  to 
Assyria  to  confine  the  conventional  to  religion,  and  to  apply 
art  to  the  vivid  representatioQ  of  the  highest  scenes  of  human 
life.  War  in  all  its  forms  —  the  march,  Hie  battle,  the  pursuit, 
the  siege  of  towns,  the  passage  of  rivers  and  marshes,  the  sub- 
mission  and  treatment  of  captives,  and  the  "mimic  war"  of 
hunting  —  the  chase  of  the  lion,  the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild 
bull,  and  the  wild  ass,  are  the  chief  subjects  treated  by  the 
Assyrian  sculptors;  and  in  these  the  conventional  is  discarded; 
fresh  scenes,  new  groupings,  bold  and  strange  attitudes  per- 
petually appew,  and  in  the  animal  representations  especially 
there  is  a  continual  advance,  the  latest  being  the  most  spirited, 
the  most  varied,  and  the  most  true  to  nature,  though  perhaps 
lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  earlier. 
With  no  attempt  to  idealise  or  go  beyond  nature,  there  is  a 
gi'owing  power  of  depicting  things  as  they  are  —  an  increased 
grace  and  delicacy  of  execution,  showing  that  Assyrian  art  was 
progressive,  not  stationary,  and  giving  a  promise  of  still  higher 
excellence,  had  circumstances  permitted  its  development. 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of  thorough  and 
entire  nationality ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  her 
manufactures  were  in  the  same  sense  absolutely  her  own.  The 
practice  of  borrowing  skilled  workmen  from  the  conquered 
states  would  introduce  into  Nineveh  and  the  other  royal  cities 
the  fabrics  of  every  region  which  acknowledged  the  Assyrian 
sway;  and  plunder,  tribute,  and  commerce  would  unite  to  enrich 
them  with  the  choicest  products  of  all  civilised  countries.  Still, 
judging  by  the  analogy  of  modem  times,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  con- 
sumed in  the  country  would  be  of  home  growth.  Hence  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  the  vases,  jars,  bronzes,  glass  bottles, 
carved  ornaments  in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  engraved  gems, 
bells,  dishes,  earrings,  arms,  working  implements,  &c.,  which  have 
been  found  at  Nimrud,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  are  mainly 
the  handiwork  of  the  Assyrians.    It  has  been  conjectured  that 
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the  rich  garments  represented  aa  wom  by  the  kings  and  others 
were  the  product  of  Babylon,'  always  famous  for  its  tissues ; 
but  even  this  is  i^ncertaiu ;  and  they  are  perhaps  as  likely  to 
have  been  of  home  manufacture.  At  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the 
ornaments,  utensils,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  native  products. 
These  are  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  indicate 
a  considerable  knowle<%e  of  metallurgy  and  other  arts,^  as 
well  as  a  reSned  taste.  Among  them  are  some  which  anticipate 
inventions  believed  tOl  lately  to  have  been  modem.  Trans- 
parent glass  (which,  however,  was  known  also  in  ancient  Egypt) 
is  one  of  these  ;*  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all-  is  the  lens' 
discovered  at  Nimrud,  of  the  use  of  which  as  a  magnifying 
E^nt  there  is  abundant  proof.  ^  If  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  that  the  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  show 
them  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the 
arch,  that  they  constructed  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains,  that 
they  knew  the  use  of  the  pulley,  the  lever,  and  the  roller,  that 
they  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,  eiiamelling,  and  overlay- 
ing with  metals,  and  that  they  cut  gems  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  finish,  it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilisation  equalled 
that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  im- 
measurably behind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  moderns. 
With  much  that  was  barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rude 
and  inartificial  government,  sav^e  passions,  a  debasing  religion, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were,  towards  the 
close  of  their  empire,  in  all  the  ordinary  arts  and  appliances  of 
life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus  their  history 
furnishes  a  warning  —  which  the  records  of  nations  constantly 
repeat —  that  the  greatest  material  prosperity  may  co-exist  with 
the  decline  —  and  herald  the  downfall  —  of  a  kingdom. 


*  QuarUrlvAen.,  No.  clxvU.,  pp.  160,161. 
■  See  above,  vol.  1.  pp.  36D-3T3. 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  389. 

»  lAysrd,  JVineoeA  and  Babi/lon,  p.  19T. 

'  Long  before  the  discovery  of   the 

Nimmd  letu  it  had  bMn  concluded  that 


the  Auyriftns  used  niKgiiffjing  {[Ibuw, 
from  the  fact  that  the  inicrlptions  weie 
often  HO  minate  that  the;  could  not  poe- 
stbly  be  Tcad,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  tonned,  without  them.  (See 
vol.  1.  pp.  263  and  391.) 
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ON  THE  MKUflNGS  OF  THE  ASSTBIAN  ROTAL  NAMES. 

The  Dames  of  the  AssyriacB,  like  those  of  the  Hebrevs,  seem  to 
h&ve  been  inrariably  significant.  Each  name  is  a  sentence,  fully 
or  ellipticaliy  expressed,  and  consists  consequently  of  at  least  two 
elements.  This  number  is  frequently — indeed,  commonly — increaaed 
to  three,  which  are  usually  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case,  a  verb 
active  agreeing  with  it,  and  a  noun  in  the  objective  or  accusative 
case  governed  by  the  verb.  The  genius  of  the  language  requii-es 
that  in  names  of  this  kind  the  nominative  case  should  invariably 
be  placed  first ;  but  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  order  of  the 
two  other  words ;  the  verb  may  be  either  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
accusative.  The  number  of  elements  in  an  Assyrian  name  amounts 
in  rare  cases  to  four,  a  maximum  reached  by  some  Hebrew  names,  as 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz.'  Only  one  or  two  of  the  royal  names  comes 
under  this  category.  No  Assyrian  name  exceeds  the  number  of  four 
elements.' 

Ad  example  of  the  simplest  form  of  name  is  Sar-gon,  or  Sar-gina, 
"the  established  king,"  i.e.  "  (I  am)  the  established  king."  The 
roots  are  Sar,  or  in  the  full  nominative,  aarru,  the  common  word  for 
"king"  (compare Heb.  "^W,  TTiif,  &c.),  and  kin  (orpin),'  "to  estab- 
lish," a  root  akin  to  the  Hebrew  p3. 

A  name  equally  simple  is  Buzui^Asshur,  which  means  either 
"  Asshur  is  a  stronghold,"  or  "  Asshur  is  a  treasure ; "  buzur  being 
the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ^ss,  which  has  this  double 
signification.  (See  Gesen.  Lex.  p.  155.)  A  third  name  of  the  same 
simple  form  is  Saiil-mugina  (Sammughes),  which  probably  means 

1  Isnlah  vlli.  3.  I  the  Eponym  of  the  18th  year  of  AMhnr- 

*  The  list  of  Eponymsin  tbe  (bhioub  |  Izir-pal.   Mr.  O.  SmithflndHin  the  name, 
Canon,  which  contains  nearly  250  nameii,  l  however,  only  four  elenienta. 
furnUhes  (according  to  the  readinj;  of  i       *  Sin  or  yjna  1b  Ihc  TuiHDlan  equiv*- 
H.  Oppeit)  ant  exceplton  to  this  rule  —  '  lent  ol  the  AseiyrJtut  kin  or  kina. 
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''  Saol  (te)  tbe  estaUiaber,"  mvgiiui  being  the  patticipul  form  of  tbe 
wtme  verb  which  occon  in  Sar-^'na  or  Sargon.* 

There  is  another  common  form  of  Assyrun  Dame  consiatiiig  of 
two  elements,  tbe  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  a  god,  while  the 
former  is  either  duinuu  or  thamn  (Heb.  f^P),  the  common  word 
for  "servant,"  or  else  a  term  sigDificative  of  worship,  adoration, 
reverence,  or  the  like.  Of  tbe  Conner  kind,  there  is  but  one  royal 
name,  viz.,  Sbsmas-Vul,  "tiie  servant  of  Vul,"  a  name  exactly 
resembling  in  its  formation  the  Phcenician  Abdistartos,  the  Hebrew 
Obfldiah,  Abdiel,  Ac,  and  the  Arabic  Abdallah.*  Of  the  latter  kmd 
are  the  two  royal  naoMfl,  Tiglathi-Nin  and  Uutsggil-Nebo.  Tiglathi- 
Nin  is  from  tiglat  or  tikUU,  "  adoratjon,  reverence ' '  (comp.  Chald.  ^VJ, 
"to  trust  in"),  and  Nin  or  Ninip,  Uie  Assyrian  Hercules.  The 
meaning  is  "  Adoratio  (sit)  Herculi"  —  "Let  worship  (be  given  to) 
Hercules."  Mutaggil-Nebo  is  "confiding  in"  or  "worshipping 
Nebo  "  — mwlaggil  being  from  the  same  root  as  tiglat,  but  the  parti- 
ciple, instead  of  the  abstract  substantive.  A  name  very  similar  in  its 
construction  is  that  of  tbe  Caliph  Motawakkil  Billah.* 

With  these  names  compounded  of  two  elemeuta  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  place  one  which  is  compounded  of  three,  viz.,  T^latb- 
Pileser,  or  Tiglai-pal-zira.  This  name  baa  exactly  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Tiglathi-Nin  —  "Be  woi-ship  given  to  Hercules;"  the  only 
difterence  beiug  that  Nin  or  Hercules  is  here  designated  by  a 
favourite  epitliet,  Pai-zira,  instead  of  by  any  of  fais  proper  names. 
In  Pal-xira,  the  first  element  is  undoubtedly  pal,  "  a  son  ;  "  the  other 
element  ia  obscure ;  ^  all  that  we  know  of  it  is  that  Nin  was  called 
"the  son  of  Zira,"  apparently  because  he  had  a  temple  at  Calah 
which  was  called  BU-Ztra,  or  "the  house  of  Zira-"*  M.  Oppert 
believes  Zira  to  be  "tbe  Zodiac ;  "  *  but  there  seem  to  be  no  grounda 
for  this  identification. 

Names  of  the  common  threefold  type  are  Asshur-iddin-akhi, 
Asahur-izir-pal,"  Sin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib),  Asshur-akh-iddina 
(E8ar-liaddon),and  Asshur-bani-pal.     Asshur-idden-akhi  is  "  Asshur 

*  Or  Saulmuglna  may  be  In  iiood  '  Sir  H.  BbwUdsoq  believes  Zira  to 
Turaolan  "Saill  establishes  me,"  the  mean  "lord,"  an  Zirat  cenainly means 
ayllablB  mM  being  a  sepatale  element,  ■' lady,"  "  mistress,"  or"  wife."  BHtira 
■aiDetlines  equlvaient  to  our  "me,"  would  thus  be  "the  Lord's  bonM,"  or 

*  Other  Dames  o[  this  kind  are  Abdl-  "  the  holy  honse," 
Milkut   (supra,    p.    IHT),    Abdolonilnus         ■  See  above,  p.  22. 

<or   rather   AbdalnniDiiin),   Abed-Nego,         *  Expedition  itientlUqnti^.^.ti. 
Abd'^r-Bahman,  Abd-el-Kader,  '"  Asshiir-izir-pal  seems  to  be  the  true 

<■  So  Oppert,   Expedition   tcSeni^ue  uaiueofthekinifnbowaslormetly called 

en  Siinpotamit,  vol.  11.  p.  353.  fiaidanspalut  I.  or  Auhar-lduml'pal. 
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baa  given  brothers,"  tddin  being  the  third  peison  siugular  of  nodan, 
"to  give"  (comp.  Heb.  ]^i),  sod  oirAi  being  the  plural  of  akhu,  "k 
brother"  (comp. Heb. "™).  Asshor-izir-pali9"ABBbni' protects  (my) 
SOD,"  irir  (for  imir)  being  derived  from  a  root  corresponding  to  ti>e 
Hebrew  ^^Xi,  "to  protect,"  and  pal  being  (as  already  explained  ")  the 
Assyrian  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  I^  and  the  Syriac  bar,  "  a  son," 
The  meaning  of  Sin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib)  is  "  Sin  (the  Moon)  has 
multiplied  brethren,"  tVtb  being  from  raba  (Heb.  '^^,7),  "to  augment, 
multiply."  Asshni^akh-iddina  is  "Asshur  has  given  a  brother,"  from 
roots  already  explained  ;  and  Asshur-bani-pal  is  "  Asshur  has  formed 
a  son,"  tiom  Asahur,  bani,  and  pal;  front  being  the  participle  of  bana, 
"tofonn,  make"  (comp.  Heb.  f^??). 

Other  tri-elemental  names  are  Asshur-ris-ilim,  Bel-kudur-uzur, 
ABshur-bil-kala,  Nin-pala-zira,  and  Bel-sumili-kapi.  Asshnr-ris-ilim 
either  signifies  "  Asshur  (is)  the  bead  of  the  gods,"  from  Asshur, 
m,  which  is  equivalent  to  Heb.  ewi,  "bead,"  and  ilim,  the  plural 
of  it  OT  el,  "god;"  or  perhaps  it  may  mean  "Asshur  (is)  high- 
headed,"  from  Asahur,  ris,  and  elam,  "  high,"  ria-elim  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  air-buUind  of  the  modern  Persians.'  Bel-kudur-uzur 
means  "Bel  protects  my  seed,"  or  "Bel  protects  the  youth,"  as  will 
be  explained  in  the  next  volume  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Asshur- 
bU-kala  means  probably  "  Asshur  (is)  lord  altogether,"  from  AsshtiT, 
bit,  "  a  lord  "  (Heb.  ''??),  and  ktUa,  "  wholly ;  "  a  form  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  hi  or  '|,  "  all."  Nin-pala-zira  is  of  course  "  Nin 
(Hercules)  is  the  son  of  Zira,"  as  already  explained  under  Tiglath-. 
Pileser.'  Bel-sumili-kapi  is  conjectured  to  be  "Bel  of  the  left  hand,"* 
or  "  Bel  (is)  left-handed,"  from  Bel,  »umUu,  an  equivalent  of  ''••o'?, 
"the  left,"  and  kapu  (  =  ^),  "  a  hand." 

Only  two  Assyrian  royal  names  appear  to  be  oompoanded  of  four 
elements.*  These  are  the  first  and  last  of  our  list,  Asshur-bil-nisi-su, 
aud«  the  king  commonly  called  Asshur-emid-ilin,  whose  complete 
name  was  (it  is  thought)  Asshur-emid-ili-kin,  or  possibly  Asshui^ 
kinat-ili-kain.     The  last  king's  name  is  thoi^ht  to  mean  "Asshur 


i>  See  vol.  1,  p.  2T2.  In  Semitic 
BabylonlBn  pnl  becomes  l>al,  as  in  Me- 
lodBcb-AoZ-adBii,  "  Hetodacli  hu  given 
■  son; "  whence  the  transition  to  the 
Byriac  bar  (bs  In  Bar-Jeaus,  Bai-Jouai, 
Ac.)  waa  eaay. 

1  SiTH.SawUnson.ln  JtAeru«um,No. 


1869,  p.  2M,  note'.    Elam,   "hlftb,"  ia 
to  be  connected  with  ^7  V  and  Fl  S  }I  ?. 

*  Supra,  p.  2*6. 

■  Sir  H.  Ranlinaon,  in  AcheiMtim, 
No.  1869,  p.  343.  note". 

*  In  the  list  of  Eponyma,  six  names 
out  of  nearly  2BD  are  oompoaed  ot  tour 
elemeota. 
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is  the  eatabliaher  of  the  power  of  the  gods  "  — the  aecoad  element, 
which  is  sometimes  written  as  emid  (comp.  "^o*),  sometimes  as  nirik, 
being  tnmslM^d  in  a  vocabulary  by  Arinot,  "power,"  while  the  last 
element  (which  is  omitted  on  the  monarch's  bricks)  is  of  course  from 
kin  (the  eqiUTslentof  p^),  which  has  been  explained  under  Sargon. 
The  name  of  the  other  monarch  presents  no  difilculty.  Afishur-bil- 
nisi-su  means  "  Assbur  (is)  the  lord  of  hia  people."  from  bU  or  bUu, 
"lord,"nw,  "a  man"  (comp.  Heb.  fi*i?l*),  and«w,  "his"  (=:  Heb. '). 

To  these  names  of  roonarchs  ma;  be  added  one  or  two  names 
of  princes,  which  are  mentioned  in  tiie  records  of  the  Assyrians, 
or  elsewhere ;  as  Assbur-danin-pal,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Shalmaoeser,  and  Adrammetech  and  Sharezer,  sons  of  Sennacherib. 
Asshur-danin-pal  aeems  to  be  "Assbur  strengthens  a  son,"  from 
Aashur,  pal,  and  damn,  which  has  the  force  of  "  strengthening  "  in 
Assyrian.*  Adrammelech  has  been  explained  as  decus  regis,  "the 
king's  glory;"*  but  it  would  be  more  consonant  with  the  preposi- 
tional character  of  the  nsmes  generally  to  translate  it  "  the  king 
(is)  glorious,"  from  adir  (^T**  or  '''^'*),  "  great,  glorious,"  and  melek 
(.V?)t  *'  *  king."  Or  Adrammelech  may  be  from  edi'ru  (comp.  T^X), 
a  common  Assyrian  word  meaning  "the  arranger"  and  mefeft,  and 
may  signify  " the  king  arranges."  or  "the  king  is  the  arranger."' 
Sharezer,  if  that  be  the  true  reading,  would  seem  to  be  "  the  king 
protects,"  from  aar  or  aarru,  "  a  king  "  (as  in  Saigon),  and  a  form, 
izir,  from  naxar  or  TuUsar,'  "to  guard,  protect,"  The  Armenian 
equivalent,  however,  for  this  name,  San-asar,  may  be  the  proper 
form ;  and  this  would  apparently  be  "  The  Moon  (Sin)  protects." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  entire  catalogue  of  names 
than  their  predominantly  religious  character.  Of  the  thirty-nine 
kings  and  princes  which  the  Assyrian  lists  furnish,  the  names  of 
no  fewer  than  thirty-one  contain,  as  one  element,  either  the  name 
or  the  designation  of  a  god.  Of  the  remaining  eight,  five  fjave 
doubtful  names,'  bo  that  there  remain  three  only  whose  names  arc 

•  Dantn  U  Benoni  o(  a  root  pi  con-  |       1  Sir  H,  Rawllnsor.  in  llie  author's 
■tantly  aged  fn  Assyrian  in  the  aensa  or  i  Htrodotia,  vol.  1,  p.  B02,  2nd  ed. 
"being    stronR  "    or    "  strpnglliening."  '  See  above,  p.  247. 

Sami   dannu,  "the  powerful  king,"  is  '  Tlieae    Ave    kings    bear    only    two 

tlie  Btandard  expression  in  &I1  the  royal  names,  Pud-ll  and  Staalinaneaer,  the 
Inscriptions.  The  root  has  not,  I  lielleve,  latter  at  which  occurs  four  times  in  our 
any  representative  In  other  Suinitic  Ion-  list.  Various  explanations  have  been 
guages.  given   of   the   name   Shalmaneaer  (see 

.   AthfiiEum,   No.    1869,    p,     244,    note'; 

Oppert,  Eiptdition  t(ie>'l\llq'ir,  vol.  ii. 

p.  353);  bat  none  is  satlsfactoty. 
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kDown  to  be  purely  of  a  secular  character.*  Thirteen  names,  one  of 
wMch  was  borne  by  two  kings,  contain  the  eiemeot  Asshur ;  three, 
two  of  which  occur  twice,  contain  the  element  Nin ;  *  two,  one  of 
which  was  in  such  favour  as  to  occur  four  times,*  contain  the 
element  Vul ;  three  contain  the  element  Bel ;  one  the  element 
Nebo;  and  one  the  element  Sin.*  The  names  occasionally  express 
mere  facts  of  the  mythology,  as  Nin-pala-zira,  "  Nin  (is)  the  son  of 
Zim,"  Bel-sura tli-ftapi,  "Bel  (is)  left-handed,"  and  the  like.  More 
often  the  fact  enunciated  is  one  in  which  the  glorification  of  the 
deity  is  involved;  as,  Asshur-bil-nisi-su,  "Asshur  (is)  the  lord  of 
his  people;"  Buzur-Asshur,  "a  Btronghold  (is)  Asshur;"  Asshor- 
bil-kala,  "Asshur  (is)  lord  altogether."  Frequently  the  name  seems 
to  imply  some  special  thankfulness  to  a  particular  god  for  the  par- 
ticular child  in  question,  who  is  viewed  as  having  been  bis  gift,  in 
answer  to  a  vow  or  to  prayer.  Of  this  kind  are  Asshnr-akh-iddina 
(Esar-haddon) ,  Sin-akUi-irib  (Sennacherib),  Asshur-bani-pal,  &c. ; 
where  tlie  god  named  seems  to  be  tlianked  for  the  child  whom  he 
has  caused  to  be  bom.  Such  names  as  Tiglathi-Nin,  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  express  this  feeling  even  more  strongly,  being  actual  ascrip- 
tions of  praise  by  the  grateful  parent  to  the  deity  whom  he  regards 
as  his  benefactor.  In  a  few  of  the  names,  as  Mutapgil-Nebo  and 
Shama^-Iva,  the  religious  sentiment  takes  a  different  turn.  Instead 
of  the  parent  merely  expressing  his  own  feelings  of  gratitude  towards 
this  or  that  god,  he  dedicates  in  a  way  his  son  to  him,  assigning  to 
him  an  appellation  which  he  is  to  verify  in  his  after-life  by  a  special 
devotion  to  the  deity  of  whom  in  his  very  name  he  professes  himself 
the  "servant"  or  the  "worshipper." 


*  Bargon.  Adramnielech,  and  Sbare- 
zer.  Even  heie  some  ijoitbt  atcacbes  to 
one  name.  It  we  read  Sanasar  lor 
Hharezer,  the  name  will  be  a  religlouH 

*  i.  e.,  the;  either  contain  the  name 
Ntn,  or  the  common  designation  of  the 
god,  Fal-Zlra. 

<  Tills  is  the  name  which  has  been 
given  as  Vul-lush,  a  name  composed  ol 
three  elements,  each  one  of  which  is  ol 


uncertain  sound,  while  the  second  an< 
third  are  also  of  uncertain  meaning. 

»  SlrH.RawliQSonhaacollectedallal 
of  nearly  a  thouKaod  Assyrian  namei 
About  two-thirds  of  them  have  th 
name  of  a  god  for  their  dominant  eli 
ment.  Asshur  anil  Nebo  hold  the  fore- 
most place,  and  are  of  about  equal  fre- 
quency. The  other  divine  names  occur 
much  leu  often  than  these,  and  no  one 
of  them  has  any  particular  piomloence. 
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eir  H.  ItowlliuaD 

Q.  Smith  Id  IITO. 

Dr.  HlBcka. 

M.OppertlnlMe.. 

BcUDnillJ.k^>i? 

NlnlIi.|Mt4>rt 

IIInlp-hibii|.uu. 

Mutkkkfl-Nabg. 

A-hii^^^kSr'- 

|ffi;s?.'3j,., 

A.ur-nulr-£>b«l. 

TlKluh-PllHer  It  J 

T«t«lU.|Ml.»rm  11. 

TlkW-tHdJirt  U. 

is.;isr 

ja:;rx 

oweoi 

orfrum 

he 

Jfanui 

(Tmtlaira 

(IS 

wr;,;^ 

ritr 

nilafhl.d 

Tm'rC'' 

eond 

mBlM 

Inl 

upoft 

Uu. 

vu  oiiglDsll]'  tbongbt  to  ba  dlOlprfnl  from  Ibst  of  Ihe  BlMk- 

. _.     ._i ■— 'cnl  lo  the  Scripliiml  Bhil- 

iHf  rian  Hcrcuki,  who  bu 


OlH'ltak  kins,  bm  li  now  rcKarded 

mniHwr.    n«  lulelpnient  ti  the  ..._... 

bHD  cullcil  Bar,  NIn  or  NlnJp.  and  Uiiur,  and  vlio  poeilbly  bore  all  tbeic  *\ 

Bawllnaon  oriiririally  cHlkd  thla  kin«  ToniRnbar.     ( Gommtnlary,  p.  11.) 

<■  Or  Mln-paiii-iirfl.     (Rawllnion'i  IlrrBdalut.  lit  edllion.) 

•  The  middle  clement  or  ibU  nwne  wm  thought  to 

IbepbDnetlecoiDplemirnl  ottr,' thua  aboirlnE  that  tbc  i 
bj-  tin  chantetcr,  immely  1XJ.  "  lo  proWcl,"  which  wl 
iiitir)  In  the  tbird  perwn  of  ibe  aorfat. 

( rtri»)n«ll  J  Dr. ■    ■     ■ 


In  the  recently  dlacorerrd  danon  eniploya 
It  iDUat  be  the  one  ordinarily  reprtjenled 

'.a»*.ba1.   (Larard-a^fn.anitfaft.  p.ni.) 

Tbl(.  of  coune.fa  following  the  Hebrew  lilcratlon.'  The  Auyrian  1>  read  asTukukl-pal.iara. 

Or,  more  rmjy,  BarrD-Klna. 

The  Aaivrlau  namea  o?  Senoaeberib  and  Eaar-haddon,  according  to  Mr.  Q.  Smith,  war*  Sln- 


ikbl-lrta  and  AUbnr^kh'IddlEi*. 
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THE   THIRD    MONARCHY. 


MEDIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 
DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTET. 


DiOKTS.  PtrUg.  1030-1033. 

Along  the  eastern  flank  of  the'  great  Mesopotaniian  lowland, 
curving  round  it  on  the  north,  and  stretching  beyond  it  to  the 
south  and  the  south-east,  lies  a  vast  elevated  region,  or  high- 
land, no  poi-tioQ  of  which  appears  to  be  less  than  3000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.*  This  region  may  be  divided,  broadly,  into  two 
tracts,  one  consisting  of  lofty  mountainous  ridges,  which  form 
its  outskirts  on  the  north  and  on  the  west ;  the  other,  in  the 
main  a  high  flat  table-land,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain-chains,  southward  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  eastward 
to  the  country  of  the  Affghans.  The  western  mountain-country 
consists,  as  has  been  already  observed,^  of  six  or  seven  parallel 
ridges,  having  a  direction  nearly  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east,  enclosing  between  them  valleys  of  great  fertility,  and 
well  watered  by  a  large  number  of  plentiful  and  refreshing 
etreams.     This  district  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  Zagros,' 


1  See  the  author's  IIerodoiv$,  vol.  1. 
p.  440,  2qJ  edition.  Compare  Cbe»iiBy, 
ZvphraCu  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  6B; 
Gtographical  Journal,  vol.  111.  p.  112 ; 
Frailer,  Khoraton,  p.  163,  note. 

"  See  vol.  1.  p.  206.  ■ 


>  Polyb.  v.  44,  }  6;  M,  §  T;  OS,  %  6; 

Strab.  Ti.  p.  T50 ;  PI!n.  H.  J?,  vi.  27  :  xli. 
12  i  Ptol.  ri.  2  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxlll.  6, 
p.  404  ;  &c.  The  name  Zagros  more 
eepecially  attached  to  tbe  central  portion 
ot  the  chain  bom  the  mountain  <listiict 
201 
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while  in  modem  gec^raphy  it  bears  the  names  of  Kiirdistaii  and 
Luristan.  It  has  always  been  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  war- 
like tribes,*  and  has  rarely  formed  for  any  long  period  a  portion 
of  any  settled  monarchy.  Full  of  torrents,  of  deep  ravines,  or 
rocky  summits,  abrupt  and  almost  inaccessible  ;  containing  but 
few  passes,  and  those  narrow  and  easily  defensible;  secure, 
moreover,  owing  to  the  rigour  of  its  climate,  from  hostile  inva- 
sion during  more  than  half  the  year ;  it  has  defied  all  attempts 
to  effect  its  permanent  subjugation,  whether  made  by  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Parthians,  or  Turks,  and  remains  to  this  day 
as  independent  of  the  great  powers  in  its  neighbourhood  as  it 
was  when  the  Assyrian  armies  first  penetrated  its  recesses. 
Nature  seems  to  have  constructed  it  to  be  a  nursery  of  hardy 
and  vigorous  men,  a  stumbling-block  to  conquerors,  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  every  powerful  empire  whicli  arises  in  this  part  of 
the  great  eastern  continent. 

The  northern  mountain  country  —  known  to  modem  geogra- 
phers as  Elburz  —  is  a  tract  of  far  less  importance.  It  is  not 
composed,  like  Zagros,  of-  a  number  of  parallel  chains,  but  con- 
sists of  a  single  lofty  ridge,  furrowed  by  ravines  and  valleys,* 
from  which  spurs  are  thrown  out,  running  in  general  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis.  Its  width  is  comparatively  slight ;  and, 
instead  of  giving  birth  to  numerous  large  rivers,  it  forms  only  a 
small  number  of  insignificant  streams,  often  dry  in  summer, 
which  have  short  courses,  being  soon  absorbed  either  by  the 
Caspian  or  the  Desert.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  snowy 
peak  of  Demavend,*  which  impends  over  Teheran,  and  appears 


Houth  of  lAke  Van  to  the  latitude  of 
Isfahan.  A  good  general  descrlptton  of 
tlie  raiif^a  U  given  by  Q.  Curiiua  :  — 
"  Naiiiqua  PersU  ab  sltero  latere  per- 
petuls  inonttum  jiigla  clauditur,  quod  in 
lonKitiidincm  muc  ncadia,  in  latltudlnem 
CLKX  procurrit.  Hoc  dorsum  a  Caucaxo 
moiite  ad  Rubrum  mare  pertlnet ;  qua- 
il ue  deficit  mons,  aliud  munimcntum, 
fretum  objeotum  eHt,"  ( Fit.  Aler.  Mng. 
V.  4.)  Etlodoroe  Bicalus  well  describea 
the  deltghttul  character  ot  the  region 


=.  21.) 


m.  0;  Strab.  zi.  1 


.S3i 


«  Ker  Porter,  TraveU,  vol.  1.  p.  367  ; 

Fraser,  Khoratan,  p.  244. 

■  Ker  Porter  well  describes  the  ma- 
jestic appearance  ol  Demavend  from  tlii^ 
neiRhbourhood  of  Telieran,  the  present 
capital  of  Persia:  "The  mountain  of 
Demavend  bears  K.  60"  E.  ol  Teheran,  ■ 
alKiuc  forty  miles  ilfstant ;  and  is  Hecn, 
raising  its  lofty  and  pale  summit  to  the 
nortb-eost  o[  the  town  ;  forming  a  mag- 
niflcent  pyramid  that  shoota  up  hom  the 
high  range  of  Eibarz,  which  bounds  tlie 
wide  plain  In  that  direction."  (Trareti, 
1,  s.  c)  Recent  ascents  ot  Demai'end 
have  proved  It  to  have  an  elevation  of 
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to  be  the  highest  summit  in  the  part  of  Asia  west  of  the 
Himalayas. 

The  elevated  plateau  which  stretches  from  the  foot  of  those 
two  mountain  regions  to  the  south  and  east  is,  foi  the  most  part, 
a  Hat  sandy  desert,  incapable  of  sustaining  more  than  a  sparse 
and  scanty  population.  The  northern  and  western  portions  are, 
however,  less  arid  than  the  east  and  south,  being  watered  to 
some  distance  by  the  streams  that  descend  from  Zagros  and 
Elbiirz,  and  deriving  fertility  also  from  the  spring  rains.  Some 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  Zagros  on  this  side  are  large  and 
strong.  One,  the  Kizil-Uzen,  reaches  the  Caspian.  Another, 
the  Zenderud,  fertilises  a  large  district  near  Isfahan.  A  third, 
the  Bendamir,  flows  by  Persepolis  and  terminates  in  a  sheet  of 
water  of  acme  size — Lake  Bakhtigan.  A  tract  thus  intervenes 
between  the  mountain  regions  and  the  desert  which,  though  it 
cannot  be  called  fertile,  is  fairly  productive,  and  can  support  a 
large  settled  population.  This  forms  the  chief  portion  of  the 
region  which  the  ancients  called  Media,  as  heii^  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  race  on  whose  history  we  are  about  to  enter. 

Media,  however,  included,  besides  this,  another  tract  of  con- 
siderable size  and  importance.  At  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  region  above  described,  in  the  corner  whence  the  two  great 
chains  branch  out  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  is  a  tract  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  mountains,  which  the  Greeks  called 
AtropatSn^,^  and  which  is  now  known  as  Azerbijan.  This  dis- 
trict lies  further  to  the  nOrth  than  the  rest  of  Media,  being  in 
the  same  parallels  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It 
comprises  the  entire  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  together  with  the 
country  intervening  between  that  basin  and  the  high  mountain 
chain  which  curves  round  the  south-western  corner  of  the  Cas- 
pian. It  is  a  region  generally  somewhat  sterile,  but  containing 
a  certain  quantity  of  very  fertile  territory,  more  particularly  in 
the  Urumiyeh  basin,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Araxes. 


more  than  30,000  feet.  <See  tile  author's 
Ilerodolus.  yol.  i.  p.  442.  notei.)  Ararat 
is  only  17,000  leet;  and  the  highest  peak 
In  the  Caucasus  does  not  exceed  18,000 
feet. 

'  This  name  was  derived  from  Atro- 


giatcs.  the  governor  of  the  region  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Arhela,  who  made 
terms  with  Alexander,  and  was  allowed 
to  keep  the  province,  where  he  shortly 
made  himself  Independent.  (Strab.  xl. 
13,  {1;  Dlod.  Sic.  xvlii.  3.) 
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The  boundariea  of  Media  are  given  somewliat  differently  by 
different  writers,"  and  no  doubt  they  actually  varied  at  diffeiv 
ent  periods ;  but  the  variations  were  not  great,  and  the  natural 
limits,  on  three  sides  at  any  rate,  may  be  laid  down  with  tolera- 
ble precision.  Towards  the  north  tbe  boundary  was  at  first 
the  mountain  chain  closing  in  on  that  side  the  Urumiyeh  basin, 
after  which  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  the  true  limit  was 
the  Araxes,  to  its  entrance  on  the  low  country,  and  then  the 
mountain  chain  west  and  south  of  the  Caspian.  Westward, 
the  line  of  demarcation  may  be  best  regarded  as,  towards  the 
south,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  Zagroa  repon ;  and, 
above  this,  as  formed  by  that  continuation  of  the  Zagros  chain 
which  separates  the  Urumiyeh  from  the  Van  basin.  Eastward, 
the  boundary  was  marked  by  the  spur  from  the  Elburz,  across 
which  lay  the  pass  known  as  the  Py\m  Caspite,  and  below  this 
by  the  great  salt  desert,  whose  western  limit  is  nearly  in  the 
same  longitude,'  Towards  the  south  there  was  no  marked  line 
or  natural  bomdary ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  exactness 
how  much  of  the  great  plateau  belonged  to  Media  and  how 
much  to  Persia,  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  situation  of 
Hamadan,  which,  as  the  capital,  should  have  been  tolerably  cen- 
tral, and  to  the  general  account  which  historians  and  geogra- 
phers give  of  the  size  of  Media,  we  may  place  the  southern  limit 
with  much  probability  about  the  line  of  the  thirty-second  paral- 
lel, which  is  nearly  the  present  boundary  between  Irak  and  Fars. 

The   shape   of  Media  has   been  called  a  square;*  but  it  is 


*  Strabo  makes  Media  W  bo  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Hatlan^  and  the  moun- 
tain region  ot  the  Cadualans  (Elburz); 

on  the  east  by  Parthla  and  the  Coa- 
sohaDs;  on  the  south  by  Sittacen^, 
Zagros,  and  Elymais;  on  the  west  by 
MaliauS  and  Armenia  (li.  13).  Pliny 
Bays  that  It  has  on  the  east  the  Partblana 
and  Caspiana;  on  the  south  Slttacend, 
Snalana,  and  Perals;  on  the  west  AiJia- 
beni!;  and  on  the  north  Armenia  (?.  ff. 
\i.  26).  The  Armenian  Geography 
makea  the  northern  boundary  Armenia 
and  the  Caspian,  the  eastern  Aria  or 
Khorasao.  the  southern  Persia,  and  the 
weitem  Armenia  and  Asayita  (pp.  3{IT> 


3GS).  Accoidlng  to  tbe  most  extensive 
view.  Madia  begins  at  the  Ataxes,  In- 
cludes the  whole  low  region  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Caspian  as  far  as 
Hyrcania,  extends  southwards  to  a  little 
below  Isfahan,  and  westward  Includes 
the  greater  part  ol  Zagros.  More  mod- 
erate dimensions  are  assumed  In  the 
text. 

■  Tlie  salt  desert  projects  somewhat 
further  to  the  west,  a  portion  being 
crossed  on  the  route  from  Teheian  to 
Isfahan.  (See  Fraser's  £7ion7jfiii,  p.  143; 
Ouseley,  Travels,  vol.  ill.  p.  109;  Ker 
Porter,  Travela,  vol.  I.  p.  372.) 

'  Amm,  Marc    xxiil.   fl.     "Hedl  — 
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rather  a  long  parallelogram,  whose  two  principal  sides  face 
'  respectively  the  north-east  and  the  south-west,  while  the  ends 
or  shorter  sides  front  to  the  south-east  and  to  the  north-west. 
Its  length  in  its  greater  direction  is  about  600  miles,  and  its 
width  about  250  miles.  It  must  thus  contain  nearly  150,000 
square  miles,  an  area  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Assyria 
and  Chaldsea  put  together,*  and  quite  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  state  of  the  first  class,*  even  according  to  the  ideas  of  modern 
Europe-  It  is  nearly  one-fifth  more  than  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  half  as  much  again  as  that  of  Prussia,  or  of  penin- 
sular Italy.  It  equals  three-fourths  of  France,  or  three-fifths  of 
Germany.  It  has,  moreover,  the  great  advantage  of  compact- 
ness, forming  a  single  solid  mass,  with  no  straggling  or  outly- 
ing portions ;  and  it  is  strongly  defended  on  almost  every  side 
by  natural  barriers  offering  great  difficulties  to  an  invader.^ 

In  comparison  with  the  countries  which  formed  the  seats  of 
the  two  monarchies  already  described,  the  general  character 
of  the  Median  territory  is  undoubtedly  one  of  sterility.  The 
high  table-land  is  everywhere  intersected  by  rocky  ranges,  spurs 
from  Zagros,  which  have  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east,* 
and  separate  the  country  into  a  number  of  parallel  broad  valleys, 
or  long  plains,  opening  out  into  the  desert.  Tiie  appearance  of 
these  ranges  is  almost  everywhere  bare,  arid,  and  forbidding. 
Above,  they  present  to  the  eye  huge  masses  of  grey  rock  piled 
one  upon  another ;  below,  a  slope  of  detritus,  destitute  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  only  occasionally  nourishing  a  dry  and  scanty 
The  appearance  of  the  plains  is  little  superior ;  they 

3  flal  and  without  undulations,  composed  in  general  of  gravel 
or  hard  clay,  and  rarely  enlivened  by  any  show  of  water ; 
except  for  two  months  in  the  spring,  they  exhibit  to  the  eye 
a  uniform  brown  expanse,  almost  treeless,  which  impresses  the 


pngnatrlx  nat[o,  regiones  Inhabluna  ad 
■pedetn  quadratm  flgane  torataXM." 
Comp.  Strab.  il.  13,  $  S. 

'  Se«  vol.  i.  pp.  6  and  182. 

•  Compue   Polyblus,  i.  27,  S   1:  — 


'  So  Strabo;  'H  wvJMi  ^ir  oli-  v^^i 
Im  •■•  fvxpJ  (xl-  13,  $  T).  Comparo 
Elsnelr,  Fenian  Empire,  pp.  108,  lU, 
149,  with   PiMar,    KJtaroMtn,   pp.    162- 

lec. 

'  This  is  more  especially  tlie  case  in 
Irak,  the  inost  sonthem  portion  ol  the 
country.    (Einneir,  p.  106.) 
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traveller  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  weariness.  Even  in 
Azerbijan,  which  is  one  of  the  least  arid  portions  of  the  tenitorj, 
vast  tracks  consist  of  open  undulating  downs,^  desolate  and 
sterile,  bearing  only  a  coarse  withered  grass  and  a  few  stunted 
bushes. 

Still  there  are' considerable  exceptions  to  this  general  aspect 
of  desolation.  In  the  worst  parte  of  the  region,  there  is  a  time 
after  the  spring  rains  when  nature  puts  on  a  holiday  dress,  and 
tbe  country  becomes  gay  and  cheerful.  The  slopes  at  the  base 
of  the  rocky  ranges  are  tinged  with  an  emerald  green :  ^*  a  richer 
vegetation  springs  up  over  the  plains,"  which  are  covered  with 
a  fine  herbage  or  with  a  variety  of  crops ;  the  firuit  trees  which 
surround  the  villages  burst  out  into  the  most  luxuriant  blossom ; 
the  roses  come  into  bloom,  and  their  perfume  everywhere  fills 
the  air."*  For  the  two  months  of  April  and  May  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  is  changed,  and  a  lovely  verdure  replaces  the 
ordinary  dull  sterility. 

In  a  certain  number  of  more  favoured  spots,  beauty  and 
fertility  are  found  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.  All 
round  the  shores  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,^  more  especially  in  the  rich 
plain  of  Miyandab  at  it«  southern  extremity,  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Araa,^  the  Kizil-uzen,^  and  the  Jaghetu,*  in  the  great  ballook 
of  Linjan,*  fertilised  by  irrigation  from  the  Zenderud,  in  the 
Zagros  valleys,^  and  in  various  other  places,  there  is  an  excellent 
soil  which  produces  abundantly  with  very  slight  cultivation. 

The  general  sterility  of  Media  arises  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  water  supply.  It  has  but  few  rivers,  and  the  streams  that 
it  possesses  run  for  the  most  part  in  deep  and  narrow  valleys 


•  81r  H.  RawllnMin  Id  Gcograph. 
Joiirn.  vol.  X.  pp.  43,  44,  55,  &c.  Even 
here  u  tree  is  a,  rarity.  (Jloricr,  Sceoad 
Journey,  p.  231.) 

"  Fraaer,  p.  103. 

"  Ker  Porter,  voi.  I.  pp.  38B,  367,  &c. 

n  Ibid,  pp.  22a,  231,  &o.;  Gtograph. 
Jovm.  vol.  z.  p.  29. 

'  Jouritai  of  GeogTtiphical  Sociely,  vol. 
I.  pp.  2,  6,  10,  13,  39,  4c.;  Klnncli, 
Fenian  Empire,  pp.  I53-13G;  Morier, 
Second  Janrncy,  p.  281;  Ker  Porter, 
vol.  U.  p.  fiD2-W7. 


*  Ker  Porter,  Trotxit,  vol.  1,  p.  217; 
Kinneir,  p.  153;  Morisr,  pp.  334-336. 
The  plain  ot  Moghan  on  the  lowei  Jtjaa 
IH  tamona  lor  its  rich  soil  and  luxuriant 
pastures.  The  Pcrslana  say  that  the 
grass  Is  sufficiently  high  to  hide  an 
amiy  from  view  when  encamped.    (Kin- 

'  Journal  of  Geai/raph.  Society,  vol.  i. 
p.  69;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

*  Geoi/raph.  Join-n.  vol.  x.  pp.  11,  40, 
&c.  »  Einnelr,  p.  110. 

■  Bicb,  Kur^tan,  pp.  GO,  lXh\a^,  lea. 
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sunk  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  applied  at  all  widely  to  purpoaea  of  irrigation.  Moreover, 
some  of  them  are,  unfortunately,  impregnated  with  ealt  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  altogether  uaeless  for  this  purpose ;  ^ 
and  indeed,  inatead  of  fertiliaing,  spread  around  them  desolation 
and  barrenneas.  The  only  Median  atreama  which  are  of  sufHcient 
importance  to  require  description  are  the  Aras,  the  KizU-Uzen, 
th$  Jaghetu,  the  Aji-Su  and  the  Zenderud,  or  river  of  Isfahan. 

The  Aras  is  only  very  partially  a  Median  stream,*  It  rises 
from  several  sources  in  the  mountain  tract  between  Kars  and 
Erzeroum,^  and  runs  with  a  generally  eatitern  direction  through 
Armenia  to  the  longitude  of  Mount  Ararat,  where  it  crosses  the 
fortieth  parallel  and  begins  to  trend  southward,  flowing  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Ararat  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  nearly 
to  the  Jolfa  ferry  on  the  highroad  from  ^ri^^i^  to  Tabriz. 
From  this  point  it  runs  only  a  little  south  of  east  to  long. 
46°  SC  E.  from  Greenwich,  when  it  makes  almost  a  right  angle 
and  runs  directly  north-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Kur  at 
Djavat.  Soon  after  this  it  curves  to  the  south,  and  enters 
the  Caspian  by  several  mouths  in  lat.  89°  lO*  nearly.  The 
Aras  is  a  considerable  stream  almost  from  its  source.  At 
Hassan-Kaleh,  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Erzeroura,  where 
the  river  ia  forded  in  several  branches,  the  water  reaches 
to  the  saddle^rths."*  At  Keupri-Kieui,  not  much  lower, 
the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches."  At 
the  Julfa  ferry  it  is  fifty  yards  wide,  and  runs  with  a  strong 
current."  At  Megree,  thirty  miles  further  down,  its  width  is 
eighty  yards.*"  In  spring  and  early  summer  the  stream  receives 
enormous  accessions  from  the  spring  rains  and  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  which  produce  floods  that  often  cause  great  dam^^ 
to  the  landa  and  villages  along  the  valley.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  bridges  over  the  Aras,  which  was  noted  as  early 


'  Ker  Porter,  toI.  i.  pp.  220,  3T0, 
&c.;  Holier,  Stcond  Jotirnty,  pp.  167, 
233;  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  zxxi.  p.  38. 

*  AcconllDg  to  Strabo  (xi.  13,  {  3), 
the  lower  Araxes  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Media  Atropatvn^. 
Thiu   even   here   one   bank  onl;  wm 


Median;  and  the  upper  coaree  of  thi 
tirer  was  entirely  in  Armenia. 

~  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1 


"  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  1  Ibid.  p.  188. 

"  Ker  Porter,  vol.  I.  p.  210. 
"  Klaneir,  p.  321. 
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OR  the  time  of  Augustus,"  and  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  many 
such  structures  remaining  along  its  course.'^  Still,  there  are  at 
the  present  day  at  least  three  bridges  over  the  stream,  —  one, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  at  Keupri-Kieui,  another  a 
little  above  Nakshivan,  and  the  third  at  Khudoperinski,  a  little 
below  Megree."  The  length  of  the  Aras,  including  only  main 
windioga,  is  600  milee." 

The  Kizil-Uzen,  or  (as  it  is  called  in  the  lower  part  of.its 
course)  the  Sefid-Rud,  is  a  stream  of  less  size  than  the  Aras, 
but  more  important  to  Media,  within  which  lies  almost  the 
whole  of  its  basin.  It  drains  a  tract  of  180  miles  long  by  150 
broad  before  bursting  through  the  Elburz  mountain  chain, 
and  descending  upon  the  low  country  which  skirts  the  Caspian. 
Rising  in  Persian  Kurdistan  almost  tcom  the  foot  of  Zagros,  it 
runs  in  a  meandering  course  with  a  general  direction  of  north- 
east through  that  province  into  the  district  of  Khamseh,  where 
it  suddenly  sweeps  round  and  flows  in  a  bold  curve  at  the  foot 
of  lofty  and  precipitous  rocks,"  first  north-west  and  then  north, 
nearly  to  Miana,  when  it  doubles  back  upon  itself,  and  turning 
the  flank  of  the  Zenjan  range  runs  with  a  course  nearly  south- 
east to  Menjil,  after  which  it  resumes  its  original  direction  of 
north-east,  and  rushing  down  the  pass  of  Rudbar'"  crosses 
Ghilan  to  the  Caspian.  Though  its  source  is  in  direct  distance 
no  more  than  220  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  entire  length, 
owing  to  its  numerous  curves  and  meanders,  is  estimated  at  490 
miies.^  It  is  a  considerable  stream,  forded  with  difficulty, 
even  in  the  dry  season,  as  high  up  as  Karagul,'^  and  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  three  wide  arches  before  its  junction  with  the 
Garongu  river  near  Miana."  In  spring  and  early  summer  it  is 
an  impetuous  torrent,  and  can  only  be  forded  within  a  short 
distance  of  its  source. 


'*  Virgil,  jSn.  vlli.  728.  "Pontem' 
indlgnatus  Amxes." 

"  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  610, 641,  &e. 

"  Klnneir,  I.  e.  c. 

"  Colonsl  Chesney  estimates  the 
whole  coarse  of  the  Araxes,  iDcludioK  all 
Its  irlDdlngg,  at  830  miles.  (£u|)Ara(e* 
£^>tdUlon,  vol.  i.  p.  12.) 

1*  Sir  H.  KawliDson  estimated   the 


height  of  these  rocks  above  the  Btream 
at  ISOO  leet.  (jSeograph.  Jovm.  vol.  i. 
p.  69.) 

»  Ibid.  p.  64;  Klnneir,  p.  121. 

■°  Chesney,  £upApafu  EKprdUion, 
vol.  1.  p.  191. 

1  Gtogniph.  Jovrn.  vol.  x.  p.  B9. 

M  Ker  Porter,  vol.  1.  p.  267;  Moiier, 
FInt  JouTJwy,  p.  2tF7. 
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The  Jf^hetu  and  the  Aji-Su  are  the  two  chief  rivers  of  the 
Urumiyeh  basin.  The  Jafj^hetu  rises  from  the  foot  of  the  Zagros 
chain,  at  a  Very  little  distance  from  the  aonrce  of  the  Kizil- 
TJzen.  It  collects  the  streams  from  the  range  of  hills  which 
divides  the  Kizil-Uzen  basin  from  that  of  Lake  Urumiyeh, 
and  flows  in  a  tolerably  straight  course  first  north  and  then 
north-west  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  Side  by 
side  with  it  for  some  distance  flows  the  smaller  stream  of  the 
Tatau,  formed  by  torrents  &om  Z^ros ;  and  between  them, 
towards  their  mouths,  is  the  rich  plain  of  Miyandab,  easily 
irrigated  ftx)m  the  two  streams,  the  level  of  whose  beds  is 
above  that  of  the  plainj^s  and  abundantly  productive  even 
under  the  present  system  of  cultivation.  The  Aji-Sii  reaches 
the  lake  from  the  north-east.  It  rises  from  Mount  Sevilan, 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Caspian,  and  Sows  with  a.  course 
which  is  at  first  nearly  due  south,  then  north-west,  and  finally 
south-west,  past  the  city  of  Tabriz,  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  it  enters  in  lat.  87°  60'.  The  waters  of  the 
Aji-Su  are,  unfortunately,  salt,**  and  it  is  therefore  valueless 
for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  Zenderud  or  river  of  Isfahan  rises  from  the  eastern  fiank 
of  the  Kuh-i-Zerd  (Yellow  Mountain),  a  portion  of  the  Bakhti- 
yari  chain,  and  receiving  a  number  of  tributaries  from  the  same 
mountain  district,  flows  with  a  course  which  is  generally  east  or 
somewhat  nori^h  of  east,  past  the  great  city  of  Isfahan  — so  long 
the  capital  of  Persia  —  into  the  desert  country  beyond,  where  it 
is  absorbed  in  irrigation.'  Its  entire  course  is  perhaps  not  more 
than  120  or  130  miles;  but  running  chiefly  through  n  plain 
region,  and  being  naturally  a  stream  of  large  size,  it  is  among 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Median  rivers,  its  waters  being  capable 
of  spreading  fertility,  by  means  of  a  proper  arrangement  of 
canals,  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,^  and  giving  to  this  part 


**  Otagr^h.  J(ntm.  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

"  Ker  Porter,  vol.  I,  p.  220;  Morler, 
BteonA  Jbumey,  p.  233. 

1  Kinnslr,  p.  109. 

*  According  to  Klnneir,  ths  whole 
bidlook  of  Uojan.  B  dlBtrict  imenty  miles 
lonfiF  one! /or(p  tciii«,  U  irrlgMod  by  canals . 


cat  tioin  the  Zenderud.  nhfch  render  It 
one  ol  the  most  productive  parts  ot 
Perala  (p.  tlO>.  Ker  Porter  apeakB  of 
the  "great  quantities  o(  water  which 
are  drawn  off  from  the  Zenderud  for 
the  daily  use  of  the  rlce-Delds  all  around 
Iatahan"<TOl.l,  p.  420). 
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of  Iran  a  sylvan  character,^  scarcely  found  elsewhere  on  the 
plateau. 

It  will  he  ohaerved  that  of  these  streams  there  is  not  one 
which  reaches  the  ocean.  All  the  rivers  of  the  great  Iranic 
plateau  terminate  in  lakes  or  inland  seas,  or  else  lose  themselves 
in  the  desert.  In  general  the  thirsty  sand  absorbs,  within  a 
short  distance  of  their  source,  the  various  brooks  and  streams 
which  flow  south  and  east  into  the  desert  from  the  northern  and 
western  mountain  chains,  without  allowing  them  to  collect  into 
rivers  or  to  carry  fertility  far  into  the  plain  region.  The  river 
of  Isfahan  forms  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  Media.  All  its  other  important  streams, 
as  has  been  seen,  £ow  either  into  the  Caspian  or  into  the  great 
lake  of  Urumiyeh. 

That  lake  itself  now  requires  our  attention.  It  is  an  nblong 
basin,  stretching  in  its  greater  direction  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E., 
a  distance  of  above  eighty  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  twenty-five  miles.*  On  its  eastern  side  a  remarkable 
peninsula,  projecting  far  into  its  waters,  divides  it  into  two 
portions  of  very  unequal  size — a  northern  and  a  southern. 
The  southern  one,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  diversified 
towards  its  centre  by  a  group  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
considerable  size.  The  lake,  like  others  in  this  part  of  Asia,' 
is  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its  waters  are 
heavily  impregnated  with  salt,  resembling  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  No  fish  can  live  in  them.  When  a  storm  sweeps  over 
tlieir  surface  it  only  raises  the  waves  a  few  feet ;  and  no  sooner 
is  it  passed  than  they  rapidly  subside  again  into  a  deep,  heavy, 
death-like  sleep.*  The  lake  is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  four 
fathoms,  and  averaging  about  two  &thoms  —  a  depth  which, 
however,  is  rarely  attained  within  two  miles  of  the  land.  The 
water  is  pellucid.     To  the  eye  it  has  the  deep  blue  colour  of 


*  Ker  Porter,  vol.  I.  pp.  411  aod  431; 
vol  M.  p.  60. 

*  Kiunelr  goes  coaslderably  beyond 
the  truth  when  he  eatlmateB  the  drcum- 
[erence  at  300  miles.  (Peritaa  Entire, 
p.  155.1 

«  Lake  Ucumljreh  U  4200  leet  above 


the  sea  level ;  Lake  Van  MOO  teet.  Lake 
SivaD  1b  less  elevated  than  either  ot 
these;  but  still  Its  height  above  the  sea 
is  considerable. 

■  Bee  (Jrograpkical  Journal,  vol.  z.  p. 
T.  Compare  vol.  Ul.  p.  S6;  and  see  also 
Einnelr,  I.  s.  c. 
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Bome  of  the  northern  Italian  lakes,  whence  it  was  called  bj  the 
Armeniang  the  Kapotan  Zow  or  "  Blue  Sea."  ^ 

According  to  the  Armenian  geography,  Media  contained 
eleven  districts;'  Ptolemy  makes  the  number  eight;"  but  the 
classical  geographers  in  general  are  contented  with  the  twofold 
division  already  indicated, i"  and  recognise  as  the  constituent 
parts  of  Media  only  Atropatfin^  (now  Azerbijan)  and  Media 
Magna,  a  tract  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  two  provinces 
of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Ardelan.  Of  the  minor  subdivisions  there 
are  but  two  or  three  which  seem  to  deserve  any  special  notice. 
One  of  these  is  Rhagiana,  or  the  tract  skirting  the  Elburz 
Mountains  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Kizil-Uzen  (or  Sefid-Rud) 
to  the  Caspian  Gates,  a  long  and  narrow  slip,  fairly  productive, 
but  excessively  hot  in  summer,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
important  city  of  Rhages.  Another  is  Nisaea,  a  name  which 
the  Medes  seem  to  have  carried  with  them  from  their  eai-ly 
eastern  abodes,"  and  to  have  applied  to  some  high  upland 
plains  west  of  the  main  chain  of  Zagros,  which  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  hreediflg  of  horses.  As  Alexander  visited 
these  pastures  on  his  way  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana,^  they  must 
necessarily  have  lain  to  the  south  of  the  latter  city.  Most 
probably  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  plains  of 
Khawah  and  Alishtar,  between  Behistun  and  Khorramabad, 
which  are  even  now  considered  to  afford  the  best  summer  pas- 
turage in  Persia." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  these  divisions  were  known 


I  Artnen.  Oeof/r,  p.  361.  It  has  been 
ingeniously  conjectured  that  Stmbo's 
SwsvTn  (xi.  13,  $  3)  is  a  corruplion  of 
KswKVTo,  due  to  Bome  ancient  copyist. 
{Bee  8t.  Martin's  Eerhetrhet  tur  I'Ar- 
minie,  totn.  1.  p.  ^J ;  and  compare 
InRigl,  Archaolog.  Annen.  vol.  i.  p.  160, 
and  Gfoiimph.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  9.) 

*  These  were  Atropatia  (or  Atropo- 
ttni).  Rhea  (Rhagiana),  Qilania  (Ghl- 
lan),  Mut'anla,  Dilumia,  Amatanls 
(Hamad  an),  Dambuaria,  Sparastanla, 
Amtia,  Cheaosia,  and  Rhovanla  (pp. 
363,364). 

*  Ptolemy's  districts  are  HuKlana, 
TropaUn^  <(.  e.   AtropoUnO,  CboTomi- 


tliriinj,  Elymais,  SfKTiana,  Rhagiana, 
Daritis.  and  Syro-Media(Geo£)itiijA-  vi.  2). 

1°  8ee  abova,  p.  '1S3, 

"  The  proper  Nie««  Is  the  distriot 
of  Nishapuc  in  Khorasaii  (Strabo,  xi.  T. 
{  2;  laid.  Char.  p.  7),  whence  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  famous  breed  of  borsps 
traa  oriKinally  brought.  The  Turkoman 
hones  □[  the  Atak  are  famous  through- 
out Persia.  (See  the  Qeograph.  Jvum. 
vol.  is.  p.  101.) 

'*  Arrian,  Exp.  Altx.  vii.  13.  Compare 
Dlod.  Sic.  ivii,  110,  i  6. 

■^  Oeoffraphical  Jovmal,  vol.  tx.  pp. 
100,  101.  Compare  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii. 
p.M. 
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in  the  time  of  the  great  Median  Empire.  They  are  not  consti- 
tuted in  any  case  by  marked  natural  lines  or  features.  On  the 
whole  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  main  division  — that 
into  Media  Magna  and  Media  Atropat^n^  —  was  ancient,  Atro- 
patgn^  being  the  old  home  of  the  Medes,"  and  Media  Magna  a 
later  conquest ;  bet  the  early  politico]  geography  of  the  country 
is  too  obscure  to  justify  us  in  laying  down  even  this  as  certain. 
The  minor  political  divisions  are  still  less  distinguishable  in  the 
darkness  of  those  ancient  times. 

From  the  eonsidei-ation  of  the  districts  which  composed  the 
Median  territory,  we  may  pass  to  that  of  their  principal  cities, 
some  of  which  deservedly  obtained  a  very  great  celebrity.  The 
most  important  of  all  were  the  two  Ecbatanas  —  the  northern 
and  the  southera  —  which  seem  to  have  stood  respectively  in 
the  position  of  metropolis  to  the  noi'thern  and  the  southern 
province.  Next  to  these  may  be  named  Rhages,  which  was 
probably  from  early  times  a  very  considerable  place ;  while  in 
the  third  rank  may  be  mentioned  Bt^stau  —  rather  perhaps  a 
palace  than  a  town  —  Concobar,  Adrapan,  Aspadan,  Charas, 
Kudrus,  Hytspaostes,  Urakagabaroa,  &c. 

The  southern  Ecbatana  or  Agbatana  —  which  the  Medes  and 
Persians  themselves  knew  as  Hagmat&n '  —  was  situated,  as  we 
learn  from  Polybius'  and  Diodorus,^  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Orontes,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Zagros  range.  The 
notices  of  these  authors,  combined  with  those  of  Eratosthenes,* 
Isidore,*  Pliny,^  Arrian,"  and  others,  render  it  as  nearly  certain 
that   the   site  was   that  of  the  modern    town  of 


"  I  suspect  that  the  Vai^iin  at  ths 
Yendldad  is  AtropatSni,  so  named  from 
IM  capital  city,  which  wa«  often  called 
Vara  or  Vera  (intra,  p.  3fi8,  note"): 
and  I  believe  that  the  BlksD  ot  the 
Assyrian  inacclptions  designate))  the 
Baine     district.     (See    above,    p.    192, 

>  Hagmatana,  or  Hajnuatan,  la  the 
form  iisud  In  the  Behlstiin  inscription, 
which  was  set  up  in  Media  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  city  itself.  The 
Aehmetfaa  (MDOnK)  at  Ezra  (vi.  2)  diops 
the  laat  consonant  (Just  bb  1  Chi.  v.  26 


drops  the  same  letter  from  Harran);  but 
otherwise  it  fairly  represents  the  native 
vrord.  Of  the  two  Greek  foms,  AKba- 
tsna,  which  is  the  more  ancieDt,  is  to  be 
preferred, 

a  Polyb.  1. 27. 

■  DIod.  81c.  if.  13,  %  6. 

*  Ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  79. 

'  Maat.  Parlh.  p.  6;  ed.  Hudson,  In 
his  Oeographi  Minorti.  The  "  Apobo- 
tana"  of  this  passage  is  beyond  a  doubt 
Ecbatana. 

«  H.  JV.  vi.  Mand26. 

>  Exp.  Alex.  iil.  19,  30. 
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Hamadan,'  the  name  of  which  is  clearly  but  a  slight  corraption 
of  the  true  ancient  appellation.  Mount  Orontes  is  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  modern  Elwend  or  Erwend  —  a  word  etymolog- 
ically  identical  with  Oront-ea — which  is  a  long  and  lofty  moun- 
tain standing  out  like  a  buttress  from  the  Zagros  range,®  with 
which  it  is  connected  towards  the  north-west,  while  on  every 
other  side  it  stands  isolated,  sweeping  boldly  down  upon  the 
flat  country  at  its  base.  Copious  streams  descend  from  the 
mountain  on  every  side,  more  particularly  to  the  north-east, 
where  the  plain  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  the  most  luxuriant 
verdure,  diversified  with  rills,  and  ornamented  with  numerous 
groves  of  large  and  handsome  forest  trees.  It  is  here,  on  ground 
Roping  slightly  away  from  the  roots  of  the  mountain,^"  that  the 
modern  town,  which  lies  directly  at  its  foot,  is  built.  The 
ancient  city,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  did  not  approach 
the  mountain  within  a  raile  or  a  mile  and  a  half."  At  any 
rate,  if  it  began  where  Hamadan  now  stands,  it  most  cer- 
tainly extended  very  much  further  into  the  plain.  We  need 
not  suppose  indeed  that  it  had  the  circumference,  or  even  half 
the  circumference,  which  the  Sicilian  romancer  assigns  to  it, 
since  his  two  hundred*  and  fifty  stades  ^  would  give  a  probable 
area  of  fifty  square  miles,  more  than  double  that  of  London  I 
Ecbatana  is  not  likely  to  have  been  at  its  most  flourishing 
period  a  larger  city  than  Nineveh ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  Nineveh  covered  a  space,  within  the  walls,  of  not  more 
tlian  1800  English  acres." 


■  Chordfn  believed  Haraadan  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  o(  Suaa < Voi/aget  en  Pcik, 
torn.  ill.  p.  IS),  and  the  late  Archdeacon 
Williainii  ar({ue<l  with  much  learning 
and  ability  that  Bcbatana  was  at  oc  neac 
Isfahan  {(JfoarOphy  0/  Anuieiil  Asia,  pp. 
i)-Vi)i  but  with  these  exccptionti  tbere 
ia  an  almost  unanimous  consent  among 
scholars  and  travellers  as  to  the  Identlt; 
of  Hamadan  with  the  great  Median 
capital.  (See  Ritter's  Erdknnde.  vol,  ix. 
pp.  9S-I0O;  and  compare  Heercn,  Ai. 
A'(i(.  vol.  i.  p.  250,  E.  T.;  Sainte-Crolx, 
Mtm,  de  I'Acad^mie  del  Inseriplion*.  vol. 
1.  pp.  108-141;  Ouseley.  Tmtuls  in  Ihe 
Eaiit.  vol.    ill.  ^   411:   Morier,   Second 


Journey,  pp.  26»-271;  KerForter,  Traeek, 
vol.  11.  pp.  flO-IIS,  So.) 

'  Ker  Porter  estimates  the  length  of 
Mount  OroDtrs  at  30  miles  from  tlie 
point  where  it  leaves  the  main  range 
{Tiavde,  vol.  ii.  p,  130).  Klnnelr  (Ptr- 
tCan  Empire,  p.  126)  says  tluit  "  Blvend 
piDper"  Is  "not  mora  tban  twelve  miles  " 
long.  The  lielght  of  Orontes  is  eatl- 
maled  by  Ritter  at  "10,000  feet  at  the 
least."    (Frdb'indt,  vol.  U.  p.  8T.) 

"  Ker  Porter,  p.  101. 

iwix'y  irr\'  ii>«t  i  .a\,:n.A  'Opiimn-  (Dlod. 

Sic.  11.  13,  i  T.) 

i>  Diod.  Sic.  n-li.  110,  i  7. 
■*  Bee  above,  vol.  i.  p.  WS. 
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The  character  of  the  city  and  of  ita  chief  edifices  has,  unfor- 
tunately, to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from  nnsatisfactory 
authorities.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found  possible  in  these 
volumes  to  check  and  correct  the  statements  of  ancient  writers, 
which  are  almost  always  exaggerated,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  modern  surveys  and  explorations. 
But  the  Median  capital  has  never  yet  attracted  a  scientifie 
expedition.  The  travellers  by  whom  it  has  been  visited  have 
reported  so  unfavourably  of  ita  character  as  a  field  of  anti- 
quarian research,  that  scarcely  a  spadeful  of  soil  has  been  dug, 
either  in  the  city  or  in  its  vicinity,  with  a  view  to  recover  traces 
of  the  ancient  buildings.  Scarcely  any  remains  of  antiquity 
are  apparent.  As  the  site  has  never  been  deserted,  and  the 
town  has  thus  been  subjected  for  nearly  twenty-two  centuries 
to  the  destructive  ravages  of  foreign  conquerors,  and  the  still 
more  injurious  plunderings  of  native  builders,  anxious  to  obtain 
materials  for  new  edifices  at  the  least  possible  cost  and  trouble, 
the  ancient  structures  have  everywhere  disappeared  from  sight, 
and  are  not  even  indicated  by  mounds  of  a  sufficient  size  to 
attract  the  attention  of  common  observers.  Scientific  explorers 
have  consequently  been  deterred  from  turning  their  energies  in 
this  direction ;  more  promising  sites  have  offered  and  still  offer 
themselves ;  and  it  is  as  yet  unoertain  whether  the  plan  of  the 
old  town  might  not  be  traced  and  the  position  of  its  chief 
edifices  fixed  by  the  means  of  careful  researches  conducted  by 
fully  competent  persons.  In  this  dearth  of  modern  materials 
we  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  classical  writers,  who  are 
rarely  trustworthy  in  their  descriptions  or  measurements,  and 
who,  in  this  instance,  labour  under  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of 
being  mere  reporters  of  the  accounts  given  by  others. 

Ecbatana  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
palace,  a  structure  ascribed  by  Diodonis  to  Semiramis,'*  but 
most  probably  constructed  originally  by  Cyaxares,  and  improved, 
enlarged,  and  embellished  by  the  AchEemenian  monarchs. 
According  to  the  judicious  and  moderate  Polybius,  who  pre- 
faces hia  account  by  a  protest  against  exa^eration  and  ovei^ 

M  Ditxl.  Sic.  il.  13,  i  6. 
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colouring,  the  oiicumference  of  the  building  was  seven  stades," 
or  1420  yards,  somewhat  more  than  four-fifths  of  an  English 
mile.  This  size,  which  a  little  exceeds  that  of  the  palace  mound 
at  Susa,  while  it  is  in  its  turn  a  little  exceeded  by  the  palatial 
platform  at  Persepolis,'"  may  well  be  accepted  as  probably  close 
to  the  truth.  Judging,  however,  from  the  analogy  of  the  above- 
mentioned  palaces,  we  must  conclude  that  the  area  thus  assigned 
to  the  royal  residence  was  far  from  being  entirely  covered  with 
buildings.  One-half  of  the  space,  perhaps  more,  would  be  occu- 
pied by  large  open  courts,  paved  probably  with  marble,  sur- 
rounding the  various  blocks  of  buildings  and  separating  them 
from  one  another.  The  buildings  themselves  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  resembled  those  of  the  Achfemenian  monarchs  at 
Susa  and  Perscpolis,  with  the  exception,  apparently,  that  the 
pillars,  which  formed  their  most  striking  characteristic,  were  for 
the  most  part  of  wood  rather  than  of  stone.  Polybius  distin- 
guishes the  pillars  into  two  classes,'  those  of  the  main  buildings 
(m  i*  Tcui,-  cTQoii'),  and  those  which  skirted  the  courts  («  t*  Toij; 
nt^cnvlon'),  from  which  it  would  appear  that  at  Ecbatana  the 
courts  were  surrounded  by  colonnades,  as  they  were  commonly 
in  Greek  and  Roman  houses.*  These  wooden  pillars,  all  either  of 
cedar  or  of  cypress,^  supported  beams  of  a  similar  material,  which 
crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving  square  spaces  (»par. 
pwfttna)  between,  which  were  then  liUed  in  with  wood-work. 
Above  the  whole  a  roof  was  placed,  sloping  at  an  angle,*  and 
composed  (as  we  are  told)  of  silver  plates  in  the  shape  of  tiles. 
The  pillars,  beams,  and  the  rest  of  the  wood-work  were  like- 
wise coated  with  thin  laminEc  of  the  precious  metals,  even  gold 
being  used  for  this  purpose  to  a  certain  extent.' 


1*  Polyb.  X.  27,  S  9. 

"  The  circumference  of  ttie  palace 
mound  at  8uaa  is  about  4O0O  leet,  or 
1333  ysidB.  (LoftUH,  Chaldaa  and 
Svtiana,  plan,  opp.  p.  340.)  That  of  the 
Penepolilan  plattonn  la  UTS  feet,  or 
1636  jards.  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  582.) 
The  Assyrian  palace  mounds  are  In 
some  InstHnceR  still  larger.  The  circuit 
ot  the  Nimruil  mound  Is  nearly  lUOO, 
and  thst  of  the  Eoyunjlk  platform 
exceeds  2000  yards. 


>  Polyb.  I.  27,  5  10, 

s  The   Aeayrian  courta  seem,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  been  quite  open. 

*  Polyb.  1.  s.  c.    oimt  yip  ■nn  fuUoc 

*  That  the  Persians  in  some   case* 

used  sloping  roofs,  rather  than  flat  ones, 
we   may  gather  from   the   "Tomb   ot 

*  Polyb.   I.   B.  C.      rsvT    ntDiaT,    nuT    iikf 
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Such  aeems  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  true  ancient 
Median  palace,  which  served  probably  as  a  mode}  to  Darius 
and  Xerxes  when  they  designed  their  great  palatial  edifices 
at  the  more  Boutheru  capitals.     In  the  additions  which  the 
palace  received  under  the   Achsemeniau  kings,  stone  pillars 
may  have  been  introduced ;    and  hence   probably  the   brokea 
shafts  and  bases,  so  nearly  resembling  the  Persepolitan,  one  of 
which  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter '  saw  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Hamadan  on  his  visit  to  that  place  in  1818.     But,  to  judge 
from  the  description  o£  Polybiua, 
an  older  and  ruder  style  of  archi- 
tecture prevailed  in  the  main 
building,  which  depended  for  its 
effect  not  on  the  beauty  of  archi- 
tectural forms,  but  on  the  rich- 
ness and  costliness  of  the  mate- 
rial.     A  pillar  architecture,  so 
far  as  appears,  began  in  this  part 
of  Asia  with  the  Mede.s,^  who, 
however,  were  content  to  use  the 
more  readily  obtainedyaud  more 
s.on,  B«. of  B  Pillar.  iH™d«.)         ^^^^^^  worked  material  of  wood ; 
while  the  Persians  afterwards  conceived  the    idea   of  substi- 
tuting for  these  inartificial  props  the  slender  and  elegant  stone 
shafts  which  formed  the  glory  of  their  grand  edilices. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  palace  was  the  "  Acra,"  or  cita- 


•  See  hie  Tra'ith,  vol.  il,  p.  115.  The 
nhatt  and  ba-te  were  also  seen  by  Mr. 
Morier  in  1813,  and  are  figured  hy  him 
in  his  work  entitled  a  f^rmnd  Jovrnfji 
ll\rmnih  Penia.  {See  p.  268.)  It  U  from 
this  work  that  the  above  IIIUBtntion  is 

Sir  H.  Rawlinaon.  who  visited  Hama- 
dan frequently  between  1839  an>l  lS3n. 
saw  Ave  or  six  other  plllai  bases  o(  the 
same  type. 

''  The  rare  use  of  pillats  by  the  Ab- 
syrlnns  has  been  noticed  in  the  fint 
voliimit  (vol.  I.  p.  303,  noI«  ■).  It,  as 
aeems  probable,  they  were  more  largely 
employed  by  the  later  Babylonians, 


may  ascribe  their  Introduction  to  Me- 
dian Influence.  {See  the  chapter  on  the 
"  ArtaandSciencesolthe  Babylonians."} 
A  pillar  BTchlctecture  naturally  began  in 
a  country  where  there  waa  abundant 
wood.  The  first  pillars  were  mere  rough 
posts,  like  those  which  support  the 
houses  at  the  Kurds  and  Yesldis.  (See 
Layanl'a  Tflnevrh  and  Babvton.  p.  iS2.) 
These  were  after  a  time  shaped  regu- 
larly, then  carved  and  ornamented ; 
while  Anally  they  were  replaced  by  stone 
ahatta,  which  may  have  been  first  used 
where  wood  was  scarce,  but  were  soott 
perceived  to  be  of  superior  beauty. 
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del,  an  artificial  etmcture,  if  we  may  believe  Polybius,  and  a 
place  of  very  remarkable  strength.*  Here  probably  was  the 
treasury,  from  which  Darius  Codomannus  carried  off  7000 
talents  of  silver,  when  he  fled  towards  Baotria  for  fear  of 
Alexander.'  And  here,  too,  may  have  been  the  Record  Office, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  royal  decrees  and  other  public 
documents  under  the  earlier  Persian  kings.'"    Some  travellers  " 


are  of  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  ancient  structure  still 
exists;  and  thei'e  is  certainly  a  ruin  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
modem  town  towards  the  south,  which  is  known  to  the  natives 
as  "the  inner  fortress,"  and  which  may  not  improbably  occupy 
some  portion  of  the  site  whereon  the  original  citadel  stood.  But 
the  remains  of  building  which  now  exist  are  certainly  not  of  an 

'  Polyb.  X.  27.  S  8-  'Axprnr  Jv  ivrf 

*  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  lU.  19. 
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earlier  date  than  the  era  of  ParthiaD  aupremacy,"  and  they  can 
therefore  throw  do  light  on  the  character  of  the  old  Median 
stronghold.  It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  the  description 
which  HerodotuB  gives  of  the  building  called  by  him  "the 
palace  of  Deioces  "  should  be  here  applied,  and  that  by  its 
means  we  might  obtain  an  exact  notion  of  the  original  structure. 
But  the  account  of  this  author  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
natural  features  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  there  is  no  such 
conical  hill  as  he  describes,  but  only  a  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  certain  that  either  his 
description  is  a  pure  myth,  or  that  it  applies  to  another  city, 
the  Ecbatana  of  the  northern  province. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Median  capital  was  at  any  time 
siuTounded  with  walls.  Polybius  expressly  declares  that  it  was 
an  unwalled  place  in  hia  day;^  and  there  ia  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  had  always  been  in  this  conditiou.  The.  Medes 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  been  in  general  content  to  estab- 
lish in  each  town  a  fortified  citadel  or  stronghold,  round  which 
the  houses  were  clustered,  without  superadding  the  further 
defence  of  a  town  wall."  Ecbatana  accordingly  seems  never 
to  have  stood  a  siege.'*  When  the  nation  which  held  it  was 
defeated  in  the  open  field,  the  city  (unlike  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh) submitted  to  the  conqueror  without  a  struggle.  Thus 
the  marvellous  description  in  the  book  of  Judith,"  which  is 
internally  very  improbable,  would  appear  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  any,  even  the  slightest,  foundation  in  fact. 

The  chief  city  of  northern  Media,  which  bore  in  later  times 
the  names  of  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca,'^  is  thought  to  have  also 


)'  ThisiathedectdedopialoDotSirH. 
Rswlinson,  who  caielully  Qzaiuined  the 
ralDS  in  1S36. 

"  Polyb.  1.  8.  c. 

1*  Herodotus  expreftelystateB  that  tbe 
northera  Ecbatana  vaa  a,  city  o(  tills 
charactei  (1.  98,  99).  Modem  reaearches 
have  discovered  no  signa  ot  town  walls  at 
any  of  the  old  Persian  or  Median  sites. 

>'  Ecbatana  yielded  at  once  to  Cyrus, 
to  Alexander  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  til. 
19),  and  to  Antiocbus  the  Great  (Polyb. 
X.2T). 


M  Judith  1.  2-4.  According  to  this 
account  the  walls  were  bnilt  ot  liewTi 
atones  nlue  feet  long,  and  tour  and  a 
halt  broad.  The  height  ot  tbe  walls 
WB8  lOe  taet,  the  width  TG  teet.  The 
gates  were  ot  tbe  same  altitude  ai  the 
walls;  and  the  tower?  over  the  gates 
were  carried  to  the  height  ot  ISO  teet. 

"  See  Strah.  xi.  13,  i  3;  FUn.  H.  If. 
vl.  13;  Pt«l.  Qeofiraph.  yi.  2;  Am.  Marc, 
xxill.  6;  Jrmen.  Geogr.  §  87,  p.  364,  &c. 
Another  name  of  the  city  was  Vera. 
<8trabo,  1.  s.  c.) 
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been  called  Ecbatana,  and  to  have  been  occasionally  mistaken 
bj  the  Greeks  for  the  southern  or  real  capital.^  The  descrip- 
tion of  Herodotus,  which  is  irreooncileably  at  variance  with 
the  local  features  of  the  Hamadan  site,  accords  sufficiently  with 
the  existing  remains  of  a  considerable  city  in  the  province  of 
Azerbijan ;  and  it  seems  certainly  to  have  been  a  city  in  these 
parts  which  was  called  by  Moses  of  ChorSn^  "  the  tecond  Eo- 
butana,  the  seven-walled  town."  ^  The  peculiarity  of  this  place 
was  its  situation  on  and  about  a  conical  hill  which  sloped  gently 
down  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  and  allowed  of  the  interpo- 
sition of  seven  circuits  of  wall  between  the  plain  and  the  hill's 
crest.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  within  the  innermost  circle  of  the 
defences,  were  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  treasuries ;  the  sides 
of  the  hill  were  occupied  solely  by  the  fortifications ;  and  at  the 
base,  outside  the  circuit  of  the  outermost  wall,  were  the  domestic 
and  other  buildings  which  constituted  the  town.  According  to 
the  information  received  by  Herodotus,  the  battlements  which 
crowned  the  walls  were  variously  coloured.  Those  of  the  outer 
circle  were  white,  of  the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the 
fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange,  of  the  sixth  silver,  and  of 
the  seventh  gold.*  A  pleasing  or  at  any  rate  a  striking  effect 
was  thus  produced  —  the  citadel,  which  towered  above  the  town, 
presenting  to  the  eye  seven  distinct  rows  of  colours.* 

If  there  was  reajly  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  Ecba- 
teua,*  and  if  the  account  of  Herodotus,  which  cannot  possibly 


u  See  the  paper  of  Sir  H.  Rawllnaoh, 
"Od  the  Site  of  the  Atropateolan  Ec- 
batana," in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Journal  0/  tJu  Oeogrtg>htcal  Soctetj/,  pp. 
65-1S8. 

>  M08.  Cfaor.  BM.  Armm.  il.  84. 

'  Herod,  f.  98. 

*  This  whole  descrjptlonluu  no  doubt 
B  soraewhal  mythical  air;  and  tbe 
plaMntf  o(  the  battlemeata  with  the 
preciooB  in  eta)  H  seeau  to  tlie  tDodein 
reader  peculiBtlj  improbable.  But  the 
people  who  roofed  tbeli  palaces  with 
silver  tilea,  and  coated  all  the  IntemaL 
wood-work  either  with  platei  of  ailrer 
or  of  gold,  may  have  been  wealthy 
enough  and  lavish  enough  to  make  even 
such  a  display  as  Herodotus  describes. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  Baby- 
lonia at  least  one  temple  was  oma- 
mented  almoet  exactly  as  the  citadel  of 
Ecbatana  is  dechtred  to  have  been  bj 
Herodotus.  (See  the  authnc's  Jkrodolui, 
vol.  ii.  p.  484,  2nd  edition,  and  compare 
ch.  vi.  ol  the  "  Fourth  Monarchy.") 

*  The  view  maiutaioed  by  Sir  H. 
Ranlineon  in  the  paper  already  referred 
to  (Bupra,  note  "),  while  in  England 
It  baa  been  very  generally  accepted, 
hoe  been  combated  on  the  Continent, 
more  eapectally  in  France,  where  an 
elaborate  reply  to  hie  article  was  pub- 
Uahed  by  M.  Quatremtee  in  the  M^ 
moira  de  I'Acadimie  des  liucriptiont  et 
BtUU'Lettra,  torn.  xii.  part  i.  p.  419 
etseq.    It  must  be  «dmittMl  that  the 
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apply  to  the  southeru  capital,  may  be  regarded  as  truly  de- 
scribing the  great  city  of  the  north,  we  may  with  much  proba- 
bility fix  the  site  of  the  northern  town  at  the  modern  Takht- 
i^Sule'iman,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Saruk,  a  tributary  of  the 
J^hetu.  Here  alone  in  northern  Media  are  there  important 
ruins  occupying  Buch  a  position  as  that  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes.' Near  the  head  of  a  valley  in  which  runs  the  main 
brauch  of  the  Saruk,  at  the  edge  of  the  hills  which  skirt  it  to 
the  north,  there  stands  a  conical  mound  projecting  into  the 
vale  and  rising  above  its  sur&ce  to  the  height  of  150  feet. 
The  geological  formation  of  the  mound  is  curious  in  the 
extreme.'  It  seems  to  owe  its  origin  entirely  to  a  small  lake, 
the  waters  of  which  are  so  strongly  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  that  wherever  they  overflow  they  rapidly  form  a  deposit 
which  is  aa  hard  and  fiiiu  aa  natural  rock.  If  the  lake  was 
originally  on  a  level  with  the  valley,  it  would  soon  have  formed 
incrustations  round  its  edge,  which  every  casual  or  permanent 
overflow  would  have  tended  to  raise ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of 
^es,  the  entire  hill  may  have  been  formed  by  a  mere  accumu- 
lation of  petrefactions.'  The  formation  would  progress  more  or 
less  rapidly  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  lake  to  overflow 
its  bounds ;  which  tendency  must  have  been  strong  until  the 
water  reached  its  present  natural  level  —  the  level,  probably,  of 
some  other  sheet  of  water  in  the  bills,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  undei^round  syphon."  The  lake,  which  is  of  an 
irregular  shape,  is  about  800  paces  in  circumference.    Its  water. 


only  ancient  writer  who  distinctly  rec- 
ognlsM  two  Median  BebataoM  Is  the 
Armenian  hlatorian  above  quoted.  (See 
above,  p.  209,  note  >.) 

'  ThemlnaatSilehZohak,  described 
by  Colonel  Henteith  In  luch  glowing 
terms  (Journal  of  tAe  Otagraphtcai 
Society,  vol.  ill.  pp.  4,  6),  ar»  In  reality 
quite  InBlgnlflaant. 

*  The  best  description  of  the  Takbt- 
MDlelman  ruins  will  be  found  In  the ' 
Qtagraittuct^  Journal,  vol.  x.  pp.  46-fi3. 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  )•  both  less  complete 
and  lei*  exact,  [  TrtneU,  vol.  IJ.  pp.  S0d- 
S61.) 

T  This  tbeory  was  fliM  broached  1>; : 


Ker  Porter.    Later  travellers  agree  with 
him. 

'  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  lake 
Is,  that  whatever  the  quantity  of  water 
drawn  off  from  it  tor  purposes  of  Irri- 
gation by  the  neighbouring  tribes.  It 
always  remains  at  the  same  level.  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  thna  expliUns  the  pbe- 
Domenon:  "I  conclude,"  he  says,  "tbe 
lake  to  he  connected  by  an  underKTonnd 
syphon  with  some  other  great  fountidn 
in  tbe  Interior  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, which  is  precisely  at  the  same 
level  as  Itself,  and  which  has  other 
meanB  of  outlet."  {Otograpluaai  Jimr' 
jtal,  vol.  X.  p.  48.) 
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notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  held  in  solu- 
tion, is  exquisitely  clear,  and  not  unpleasing  to  the  taate.^ 
Formerly  it  was  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  unfathomable ; 
but  experiments  made  in  1887  showed  the  depth  to  be  no  more 
than  156  feet. 

The  ruins  which  at  present  occupy  this  remarkable  site 
consist  of  a  strong  wall,  guarded  by  numerous  bastions  and 
pierced  by  four  gateways,  which  runs  round  the  brow  of  the 
hill  in  a  slightly  irregular  ellipsei  of  some  interesting  remains 


Plui  of  Takbt-I-Sulelmui  (perbipi  Ifac  Iforlbrni  KctwUnBj . 

of  buildings  within  this  walled  space,  and  of  a  few  inR^nificant 
traces  of  inferior  edifices  on  the  slope  between  the  plain  and 
the  summit.  As  it  is  not  thought  that  any  of  these  remains 
are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Sassanian  kingdom,^"  no  descrip- 
tion will  be  given  of  them  here.  We  are  only  concerned  with 
the  Median  city,  and  that  has  entirely  disappeared.  Of  the 
seven  walls,  one  alone  is  to  be  traced ; "  and  even  here  the 
Median  structure  has  perished,  and  been  replaced  by  masonry 
of  a  t&T  later  ^e.     Excavations  may  hereafter  bring  to  light 


*  Oeographieal  .foumal,  vol.  x.  p.  SO; 
Ker  Porter,  toI.  11.  p.  058. 

'•  Oeoffrtvf^  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  SI. 

*i  In  its  pcesent  condltioD  the  falll 
coold  not  receive  seven  com  pletedTClllar 
walls,  trom  the  tact  that  towards  the 
east  It  abnt*  upon  the  edge  of  the  hilly 


country,  and  is  contequentl;  on  that 
side  only  a  little  elevated  above  the 
adjacent  ground.  Bat  as  the  water  has 
now  tor  some  time  been  drawn  off  on 
this  side,  tlie  hill  haa  probably  grown 
In  UiU  direction. 
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8om«  remnants  of  the  original  town,  but  at  present  research  has 
done  no  more  than  recover  for  us  a  forgotten  site. 

The  Median  citj  next  in  importance  to  the  twff  Ecbatanaa 
was  Baga  or  Bh^es,  near  the  Caspian  Gates,  almost  at  the 
extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the  Medes. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  place  is  marked  by  its  occurrence 
in  the  Zendavesta  among  the  primitive  settlements  of  the 
Arians.'  Its  celebrity  during  the  time  of  the  Empire  is  indi- 
cated by  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  romances  of 
Tobit'and  Judith."  It  maintained  its  rank  under  the  Persians, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the  sbene  of  the 
.  struggle  which  terminated  the  great  Median  revolt.*  The  last 
Darius  seems  to  have  sent  thither  his  heavy  ba^age  and  the 
ladies  of  his  court,*  when  he  resolved  to  quit  Ecbataua  and  fly 
eastward.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Rhages  gave  name 
to  a  district;'  and  this  district  may  be  certainly  identified 
with  the  long  narrow  tract  of  fertile  territory  intervening 
between  the  Elburz  mountain-range  and  the  desert,^  from  about 
Kasvin  to  Khaar,  or  from  long.  50°  to  52°  SO".  The  exact  site 
of  the  city  of  Ehages  within  this  territory  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
All  accounts  place  it  near  the  eastern  extremity ;  and  as  there 
are  in  this  direction  ruins  of  a  town  called  Kbei  or  Ehey,  it  has 
been  usual  to  assume  that  they  positively  fix  the  locality.'    But 


1  RhagM  occurs  at  Ragha  tn  tbe  first 
FargarJ  of  tlie  VBodiilAil.  It  la  the 
twelfth  settlemcDt,  aad  one  In  which 
the  (althful  were  Jntermingled  with  un- 
believers. (Uaug  la  Bunaen'B  Ej/j/pt, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  490,  E.  T.) 

*  Tobltl.  U;  iv.  1;  ii,  1;  &c. 

*  Judith  1. 0  and  IS. 

*  Bekittun  Inscription,  col.  H.  par.  13. 
'  AniaD,  Ei^.  Alex.  lii.  19.    Arrian 

oal7  ineDiiuDa  tlie  Caspian  Gates;  but 
there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  Rhages 
was  the  place  wliere  thej  were  to  await 
Darius.    Compare  ch.  20. 

*  Bbagiatia  occuib  as  a  district  io 
Isidore  (Man*.  Parth.  p.  6)  as  welt  as  in 
Pcoleray.  In  the  former  the  M8S.  have 
Bliatiana  (patianh  (or  PAriANH), 
which  Hudson  perversely  transforms 
Into  Matiatia,  a  district  lying  exactly  in 
the  opposite  direction.    Strabo  points  to 


Rh^ana  In  his  e 

■Piy^   .»;  Tic  Kuirlov.  >M.c  (zl.  13,  f  T). 

Diodorus  calls  It  an  eparchy  —  i^v  ira^ 

5»). 

'  See  especially  Isidore,  1.  s.  c;  and 
compare  C.  Miiiler's  Map  to  Illustrate 
this  autlMT  (Tab.  in  Qeograpluit  3/inortl, 
No.  10).  C.  Miiller  makes  the  boundary 
westward  the  Karaghan  hills,  thus  ex-  • 
tendln^i  Bhaglana  half  a  degree  t4i  the 
west  of  Sasvin.  He  greatly  exaBgerates 
the  rlvera  of  the  re));lon. 

'  Fraser,  Khoratan,  p.  286;  Horier, 
Stamd  Joumej/,  p.  36S ;  Ouseley,  TmieU, 
vol.  Hi.  p.  171;  Eer  Porter,  TnurtU,  vol. 
1,  p.  307;  Heeien,  Atialic  Nutiont,  vol.  i. 
p.  233,  E.  T.;  Hitter,  Erdktindt,  vol. 
vUl.  pp.  090-601;  Winer,  ReaiaBrUr- 
buck,  ad  voc. ;  C,  MuUer,  TabuliE,  1.  a.  o. 
GeogiaplMal  Jovra.  vol.  xxxl.  p.  38. 
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mmilarity,  or  even  identity,  of  name  is  an  insufficient  proof  of 
a  Bite;^  and,  in  the  present  instance,  there  are  grounds  for 
placing  Rbages  very  much  nearer  to  the  Caspian  Gates  than 
the  position  of  Rhei.  Arrian,  whose  accuracy  is  notorious,  dis- 
tinctly states  that  from  the  Gates  to  Rhages  was  only  a  single 
day's  march,  and  that  Alexander  accomplished  the  distance  in 
that  time."  Now  from  Rhei  to  the  Girduni  Surdurrah  pass, 
which  undoubtedly  represents  the  Pylie  Cacpiffi  of  Arrian,"  is 
at  least  fifty  miles,  a  distance  which  no  army  could  accomplish 
in  less  time  than  two  days."  Rhages  consequently  must  have 
been  considerably  to  the  east  of  Rhei,  about  half-way  between 
it  and  the  celebrated  pass  which  it  was  considered  to  guard. 
Its  probable  position  is  the  modem  Kaleh  Erij,  near  Veramin, 
about  28  miles  from  the  commencement  of  the  Surdurrah  pass, 
where  there  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  town.'^ 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  with  Rbages,  but  closer  to  the 
Straits,  perhaps  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  ruins  known 
as  Uewanukif,  or  possibly  even  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  pass," 
was  the  Median  city  of  Charax,  a  place  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  more  celebrated  city  called  Charai  Spasini,  the  birth- 
place of  Dionysius  the  geographer,  which  was  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.^ 


*  Names  (ravel.  Tba  modern  Hara- 
thoa  ia  more  tbon  three  miles  from  the 
aucientBlte.  Kew  Ilium  was  still  farther 
(•ix  mllea)  trom  old  Troy.  The  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  bave  witnessed  still 
more  violent  cbaoftes.  The  ancient  £n- 
patorla  was  at  Inkeraiiut;  the  modern 
is  CO  miles  to  the  northward.  Chetson 
(or  Cbeisonesns)  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sebastopol  inlet;  it  is  now  on  the 
Borysthenes  or  Dnieper.  Odessus  vraa 
ac  Vama;  Odessa  is  three  degrees  to 
the  north-east. 

"  Exp.  Aln.  ill.  aO. 

"  This  point  ia  well  aigaed  by  Mr. 
Fraser  {Ehoratan,  pp.  291-293,  note), 
whose  conclusion  seems  to  be  now  gen- 
erally adopted.  Pliny's  Pjlre  Casplie. 
on  the  other  hand  {H.  N.  vi,  U),  would 
appear  to  be  theGirdunl  Siyaluk,  aaother 
pan  over  the  same  spur,  situated  three 
or  roiiT  miles  further  oortb,  at  the  point 
where  the  spur  brsncbw  ont  from  the 


main  chain.  This  pass  ia  one  of  a  tre- 
mendous character.  It  is  agap  Ave  mile* 
long  between  precipices  IDOO  feet  high, 
scarped  as  though  by  the  hand  of  man, . 
its  width  varying  from  ten  to  forty  feet. 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  MS.  notes.) 

>*  Alexander's  marches  seeoi  to  have 
averaged  190  stailes,  or  about  22  miles. 
The  ordinary  Roman  march  was  20 
Roman  miles,  equivalent  to  18)  English 

1*  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  MS.  notes.  In 
Eri]  w«  have  probably  a  corruption  of 
Wiag-e». 

"  Uewanukif  is  sir  or  seven  mllea 
from  the  commencement  of  the  pass 
(Fraaet,  p.  291).  Isidore  places  Cfaai«x 
directly  uudex  the  bill,  {iii  rb  ipse  t 
■•A»ru  Kwr'iot,  i*'  at  •!  Ktfnu  iiUiu,  p. 

"  Plio.  H.  y.  Iv.  27.  ad  fln.;  Ptol. 
Qtograph.   t\.   S;    Steph.   Byz.    ad   VOO. 

^if(.    Hudaon's  IdentiBeatloa  of  Ch*- 
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The  otiiei  Median  cities,  whose  posidoo  can  be  determined 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  were  iu  the  weateni  portion  of 
the  country,  in  the  range  of  ZagroB,  or  in  the  fertile  tract 
between  that  range  and  the  desert.  The  moBt  important  of 
these  are  Bagistan,  Adrapan,  Concobar,  and  ABpadan. 

Bf^stan  is  described  by  Isidore  *"  as  "  a  city  situated  on 
a  hill,  where  there  was  a  pillar  and  a  statue  of  Semiramis." 
Diodorus  has  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Semiramis  at  the 
place,  of  her  establishing  a  royal  park  or  paradise  in  the  plain 
below  the  mountain,  which  was  watered  by  an  abundant  spring, 


view  or  tke  Book  of  BchliUui. 


of  her  smoothing  the  face  of  the  rock  where  it  descended  pre- 
cipitously upon  the  low  ground,  and  of  her  carving  oq  the 
sur&ce   thus   obtained  her  own  effigy,  with  an  inscription  in 


Bitrrtin  the  modem  Boatan  and  Bshi^ 
•  Mam.  Parlh.  p.  6.     Bimn  (leg.  I  Uia. 
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AsfffxiaQ  characters."  The  position  asmgned  to  Bagiatati  by 
both  writeis,  aad  the  description  of  Diodonu,'^  identify  the 
place  beyond  a  doubt  with  the  now  famous  Behistun,  where 
the  plain,  the  fountain,  the  precipitous  rock,  and  the  scarped 
'burf^  are  etill  to  be  seen,^  though  the  supposed  figure  of 
Semiramis,  her  pillur,  and  her  inscription  have  disappeared.* 
This  remarkable  spot,  lying  on  the  direct  route  between  Baby- 
lon and  Ecbatana,  and  presenting  the  unusual  combiuation  of 
a  copious  fountain,  a  nch  plaiii,  and  a  rock  suitable  for  sculp- 
tures, must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great 
monarchs  who  marched  their  armies  through  the  Z^ros  range, 
as  a  place  where  they  m^ht  conveniently  set  up  memorials  of 
their  exploits.  The  works  of  this  kind  ascribed  by  the  ancient 
writers  to  Semiramis  were  probably  either  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian, and  (it  ie  most  likely)  resembled  the  ordinary  monu- 
ments which  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  delighted  to 
erect  in  countries  newly  conquered.^'  The  example  set  by  the 
Mesopotamians  was  followed  by  their  Arian  neighbours,  when 
the  supremacy  passed  into  their  hands ;  and  the  famous  moun- 
tain, invested  by  them  with  a  sacred  character,^  was  made  to 
subserve  and  perpetuate  their  glory  by  receiving  sculptures 
and  inscriptions '  which  showed  them  to  have  become  the  lords 
of  Asia.  The  practice  did  not  even  stop  here.  When  the  Par- 
thian kingdom  of  the  Arsacidse  had  established  itself  in  these 
parts  at  the  expense  of  the  Seleucidte,  the  rock  was  once  more 
called  upon  to  commeiaorate  the  warlike  triumptu  of  a  new 
race.  Gotarzes,  the  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
after  defeating  his  rival  Meherdates  in   the   plain  between 


"  Died.  sic.  H.  13,  {{  1-2. 

>■  Dlodonu,  w  nnuJ,  greatly  ezag- 
■■ntM  the  heljjbt  of  the  monntain, 
whicli  he  eatltn«t«s  at  aeTentesD  Btadei, 
Of  above  10,000  feet,  whereas  it  ia  really 
shout  ITOO  feet.  (Journal  qf  Atiatic 
Soct€lV,  vol.  z.  p.  18T.) 

u  Ear  Porter,  Trantlt,  vol.  11.  pp.  160. 
ISl;  Sir  H.  Jtawlliuoi],  In  Journal  of  tht 
Oeogrvphtcid  Society,  vol.  ix.  pp.  112, 113. 

■*  They  were  perhApa  destroyed  by 
Cboaxoe  Parrie,  when  he  prepared  to 
bnSld  a  palace  on  the  site.  (IbM.  p.  lU.) 


"  See  vol.  1.  p.  tat;  vol.  U.  |^  «I, 
216,  &c. 

*■  BagiBtaDiB"thBhillof  JoTe"(auH 
I^h),  accordlDg  to  Dlodonu  <ll.  13,  f  1). 
It  aeenu  to  mean  really  "the  place  ot 
Qod."  We  may  thiu  compare  the  name 
with  the  "Bethel"  of  the  Hebrewa. 

>  The  tablet  and  Itucriptlone  ol  Da- 
rios,  which  have  made  BehliCaQ  (amons 
in  modern  times,  are  in  a  recess  to  the 
right  of  the  aoarped  lace  ol  the  rock, 
and  at  a  coDsldeiable  elevation.  (Eer 
Porter,  vol.  11.  p.  194. 
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Behistun  and  Eennanshah,  iDschbed  upon  the  mountain,  which 
akeady  bore  the  impress  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  a  record  of  his  recent  victory.' 

The  name  of  Adrapan  occurs  only  in  Isidore,*  who  places  it 
hetween  Bagiatan  and  Ecbatana,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
schceni  —  S6  Roman  or  84  British  miles  from  the  latter.  It  was, 
he  says,  the  site  of  an  ancient  palace  belonging  to  Ecbatana, 
which  Tigranes  the  Armenian  had  destroyed.  The  name  and 
situation  sufficiently  identify  Adrapan  with  the  modern  village 
of  Arteman,*  which  lies  on  the  southern  face  of  Elwend  near  its 
base,  and  is  well  adapted  for  a  royal  residence.  Here,  "  during 
the  severest  winter,  when  Hamadan  and  the  surrounding  country 
are  buried  in  anow,  a  warm  and  sunny  climate  is  to  be  found ; 
whilst  in  the  summer  a  thousand  rills  descending  from  Elwend 
diffuse  around  fertility  and  fragrance."'  Groves  of  trees  grow 
up  in  rich  luxuriance  from  the  well-irrigated  soil,  whose  thick 
foliage  affords  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  noonday 
sun.  The  climate,  the  gardens,  and  the  manifold  blessings  of  the 
place  are  proverbial  throughout  Persia;  and  naturally  caused 
the  choice  of  the  site  for  a  retired  palace,  to  which  the  court  of 
Ecbatana  might  adjourn  when  either  the  summer  heat  and  dust 
or  the  winter  cold  made  residence  in  the  capital  irksome. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrapan,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Bagiatan,  stood  Coneobar,^  which  is  undoubtedly  the  modem 
Kungawar,  and  perhaps  the  Chavon  of  Diodorus.^  Here, 
according  to  the  Sicilian  historian,  Semiramis  built  a  palace 
and  laid  out  a  paradise ;  and  here,  in  the  time  of  Isidore,  was 
a  famous  temple  of  Artemis.  Colossal  ruins  crown  the  summit 
of  the  acclivity  on  which  the  town  of  Kungawar  stands,^  which 


>  The  inscription,  which  la  In  the 
Oreek  character  and  1ani;uage,  la  much 
mutilated;  but  tlia  name  ol  Ootanes 
(roTAPZHX)  appaan  twice  in  it.  Hia 
rival,  Mehenlatea.  !i  perhaps  mentioned 
under  the  name  ol  Hltbrates.  (Sir  H. 
RairllnEon,  In  Geograph,  Jovrn.  toI.  ix. 
pp.  114-116.) 

■  Sfant.  Parlh.  p.  6.  Tb«  tme  reading 
seema  to  be  'AJpanrar,  as  edited  by 
Hoachel. 


aa  of  three  TUlagea— 
Tooee,  Sirkan,  and  Arteman  —  which 
lie  close  to|cether,  and  are  generally 
known  under  the  common  title  of  Too- 
alrkan.    (Bir  H.  Rawllnaon,  MS.  notes.) 

»  Ibid. 

'  Isidore.  Hunt,  Parth.  1.  a.  o, 

f  DIod.  Sic.  11. 13,  i  3. 

*  Ker  Porter,  TrmeU,  vol.  11.  pp.  Ul, 
142;  Olllvier,  Voyage  darn  F  Empin 
othomno,  torn.  v.  pp.  47.  4R. 
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may  be  the  remains  of  this  latter  building ;  but  no  trace  has 
been  found  that  can  be  regarded  as  either  Median  or  Assyrian. 

The  Median  town  of  Aspadan,  which  is  mentioned  by  no 
writer  but  Ptolemy,*  would  scarcely  deserve  notice  here,  if  it 
were  not  for  its  modern  celebrity,  Aspadan,  corrupted  into 
Isfahan,  became  the  capital  of  Persia  under  the  Sefi  kings,  who 
lendered  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  of  Asia.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  it  existed  at  all  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Median  empire.  If  so,  it  was,  at  beat,  an  outlying  town  of  little 
consequence  on  the  extreme  southern  confines  of  the  territory, 
where  it  abutted  upon  Persia  proper.""  The  district  wherein 
it  lay  was  inhabited  by  the  Median  tribe  of  the  ParEetacenL" 

Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  towns  of  Media 
were  few  and  of  no  great  account.  The  Medes  did  not  love  to 
congregate  in  large  cities,  but  preferred  to  scatter  themselves  in 
vilifies  over  their  broad  and  varied  territory.  The  protection 
of  walls,  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  Mesopotamian 
regions,  was  not  required  by  a  people  whose  country  was 
full  of  natural  fastnesses  to  which  they  could  readily  remove  on 
the  approach  of  danger.  Excepting  the  capital  and  the  two 
important  cities  of  Gazaca  and  Rhages,  the  Median  towns 
were  ins^ificant.  Even  those  cities  themselves  were  probably 
of  moderate  dimensions,  and  had  little  of  the  architectural 
splendour  which  gives  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the  towns  of 
Mesopotamia.  Their  principal  buildings  were  in  a  frail  and 
perishable  material,"  unsuited  to  bear  the  ravages  of  time; 
they  have  consequently  altogether  disappeared ,  and  in  the 
whole  of  Media  modern  researches  have  failed  to  bring  to  light 
a  single  edifice  which  can  be  assigned  with  any  show  of  prob- 
ability to  the  period  of  the  Empire. 

The  plan  adopted  in  former  portions  of  this  work  ^*  makes  it 
necessary,  before  concluding  this  chapter,  to  glance  briefly  at 
the  character  of  the  various  countries  and  districts  by  which 


•  Gfosfraph.  vl.  4. 

"  See  above,  p.  264.  It  is  atraiiKe  that 
■o  Bcute  a  writer  aa  tiie  late  Archdeacon 
Wlllianu  abould  not  have  ge«n  that  this 
position  was  fatal  to  his  theorf,  that 
lafabsn^epreaented  Ecbstano. 


"  The  Panetacen!  had  another  city, 
called  Parictaca,  the  site  of  which  ia  un- 
certain.   (Steph-  Byz.  ad  voc.) 

i»  See  above,  p.  286. 

"  Bee  vol.  1.  pp.  2B  and  206. 
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Media  was  bordered  —  the  Caspian  district  upon  the  north, 
Armenia  upon  the  north-west,  the  Zagros  region  and  Assyria 
upon  the  west,  Persia  proper  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the 
east  Sagartia  and  Parthia. 

North  and  north-east  of  the  mountain  range  which  under 
di£fereiit  names  skirts  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  curves  round  ite  south-western  comer,  lies  a  narrow  hut 
important  strip  of  territory  —  the  modern  Ohilan  and  Mazan- 
deran.     This  is  a  most  fertile  region,  well  watered  and  richly 


Viaw  In  Muundvniii  —  Ihe  Uuplui  Sea  lu  thi;  iUjiUucc. 

wooded,  and  forma  one  of  the  moat  valuable  portions  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Persia.  At  first  it  is  a  low  flat  tract  of 
deep  alluvial  soil,  but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  Cas- 
pian ;  gradually  however  it  rises  into  swelling  hills  which  form 
the  suppoi-ts  of  the  high  mountains  that  shut  in  this  sheltered 
region,  a  region  only  to  be  reached  by  a  very  few  passes  over 
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or  through  them."  The  mountains  are  clothed  on  this  side 
nearly  to  their  summit  with  dwarf  oaks,  or  with  shrubs  and 
brushwood :  while,  lower  down,  their  flanks  are  covered  with 
forests  of  elms,  cedars,  chestnuts,  beeches,  and  cypress  trees. 
The  gardens  and  orchards  of  the  natives  are  of  the  most  superb 
character ;  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant ;  lemons,  oranges,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  besides  other  &uitB,  abound ;  rice,  hemp,  sugar- 
canes,  mulberries  are  cultivated  with  success ;  vines  grow  wild ; 
and  the  valleys  are  strewn  with  flowers  of  rare  fr^rance, 
among  which  may  be  noted  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  and 
the  sweetbrier.^  Nature,  however,  with  her  usual  justice,  has 
balanced  these  extraordinary  advantages  with  peculiar  draw- 
backs ;  the  tiger,  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Western  Asia,' 
here  lurks  in  the  thickets,  ready  to  spring  at  any  moment  on 
the  unwary  traveller ;  inundations  are  frequent,  and  carry  deso- 
lation i&T  and  wide;  the  waters,  which  thus  escape  from  the 
river  beds,  stagnate  in  marshes,  and  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  heats  pestilential  exhalations  arise,  which  destroy  the 
stranger,  and  bring  even  the  acclimatised  native  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave.^  The  Persian  monarch  chooses  the  southern 
rather  than  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  for  the  site  of 
his  capital,  preferring  the  keen  winter  cold  and  dry  summer 
heat  of  the  high  and  almost  waterless  plateau  to  the  damp  and 
stifling  air  of  the  low  Caspian  region. 

The  narrow  tract  of  which  this  is  a  description  can  at  no 
time  have  sheltered  a  very  numerous  or  powerful  people. 
During  the  Median  period,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  it 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  various  petty  tribes  of  preda- 
tory  habits  —  Cadusians,    Mardi,    Tapyri,   &c.,  —  who   passed 


"  The  monntaitis  are  pierced  hy  the 
two  streams  of  the  Arm  and  the  Kixll 
UxeQ  or  Sefld  Kud,  and  the  low  oountry 
ma;  be  entered  aloD^  tlieir  couraea. 
There  <s  a  pass  over  the  BIburz  chain 
from  Finx-liih  to  PiilisrM.  80  or  i» 
miles  to  the  east  of  Teheran.  This 
would  leem  to  be  the  "  Pylm  Casplie  " 
of  Dlonyalus  IPeritg.  10GS-103S). 

'  The  BDthorltiei  tor  this  description 
•M   KlnnelT,  Fertlan  Empire,  pp.   IfiA- 


163;  Ousetey,  Tmvtl*,  vol.  111.  pp.  221- 
336;  Fraser,  Khoratan,  p.  165;  Cheaney, 
Euphralei  ExpedUioti,  vol.  1.  pp.  216, 
217  ;  Todd,  In  Journal  o/  Gtniiraphlcal 
Soeifty,  vol.  viil.  pp.  102-101. 

1  Tigera  BometlmeB  stray  from  this 
rejflon  Into  Azerbljan.  {See  Morler, 
tiecoiid  Jnvmey,  p.  218.) 

'  Kinneic,  p.  168  ;  Chesn^y,  vol.  1. 
p.  216  ;  Fraser,  Tiavrli  nrar  the  Ciilpian 

S«a,p.ll. 
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their  time  in  petty  quaixela  amon^  themselves,  and  in  plun- 
dering raid^  upon  their  great  southern  neighbour.*  Of  these 
tribes  the  Cadusians  alone  enjoyed  any  oonaiderable  reputation. 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  with  the  javelin  ^  —  a  skill 
probably  represented  by  the  modem  Persian  use  of  the  eljereed. 
According  to  Diodoms,  they  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars 
with  the  Median  kings,  and  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  200,000  men ! '  Under  the  Persians  they  seem  to  have 
been  considered  good  soldiers,^  and  to  have  sometimes  made  a 
struggle  for  independence.^  But  there  is  no  real  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  of  such  strength  as  to  have  formed  at 
any  time  a  danger  to  the  Median  kingdom,  to  which  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  generally  acknowledged  a  qualified  sub- 
jection. 

The  great  country  of  Armenia,  which  lay  north-west  and 
partly  north  of  Media,  has  been  generally  described  in  the  first 
volume ;'  but  a  few  words  will  be  here  added  with  respect  to 
the  more  eastern  portion,  which  immediately  bordered  upon 
the  Median  territor)-.  This  consisted  of  two  outlying  districts, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  triangular  basin  of 
Lake  Van,  and  the  tract  between  the  Knr  and  Aras  rivers — the 
modern  Karabagh  and  Erivaii.  The  basin  of  Lake  Van,  8ur< 
rounded  by  high  ranges,  and  forming  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountain  system  of  this  part  of  Asia,  ia  an  isolated  region,  a 
sort  of  natural  citadel,  where  a  strong  military  power  would  be 
likely  to  establish  itself.  Accordingly  it  is  here,  and  here  alone 
in  all  Armenia,  that  we  find  signs  of  the  existence,  during  the 
Assyrian  and  Median  periods,  of  a  great  organised  monarchy. 
The  Van  inscriptions  indicate  to  us  a  line  of  kings  who  bore 
sway  in  the  eastern  Armenia  —  the  true  Ararat,  —  and  who  were 
both  in  civilisation  and  in  military  strength  far  in  advance  of 
any  of  the  other  princes  who  divided  among  them  the  Armenian 
territory.     The  Van  monarchs  may  have  been  at  times  formid- 


.  I  boped  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  b;  meat 
'   of  a  fresh  army  of  Cailustans  and  Sac; 
ITT...  {Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  lil.  IM.) 

«  Diod.  Sic.xv.33,K3aDd6.  '  Diod.  Sic.  zy.  8,  §  1;  zvii.  6,  H- 

>  Atter  tlic  battle  of  Arbela,  Dailus  '       •  See  pp.  20T,  208. 
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able  enemies  of  the  M«des.  They  have  left  traces  of  their 
dominion,  not  only  on  the  tops  of  the  mountain  passes  "*  which 
lead  into  the  basin  of  Lake  Ummiyeh,  but  even  in  the  compar- 
atively  low  plain  of  Miyandab  on  the  southern  shore  of  that 
inland  sea.*^  It  is  probable  from  this  that  they  were  at  one 
time  masters  of  a  large  portion  of  Media  AtropatSn^ ;  and  the 
very  name  of  Urunviyeh,  which  still  attaches  to  the  lake,  may 
have  been  given  to  it  from  one  of  their  tribes."  la  the  tract 
between  the  Kur  and  Aras,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sign 
of  the  early  existence  of  any  formidable  power.  Here  the 
mountains  are  comparatively  low,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
climate  temperate.^*  The  character  of  the  region  would  lead 
its  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  those 
of  war,  and  would  thus  tend  to  prevent  them  from  being  for- 
midable or  troublesome  to  their  neighbours. 

The  Zagros  region,  which  in  the  more  ancient  times  separated 
between  Media  and  Assyria,  being  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
independent  tribes,  but  which  was  ultimately  absorbed  into  the 
more  powerful  country,  requires  no  notice  here,  having  been 
sufficiently  described  among  the  tracts  by  which  Assyria  was 
bordered.'*  At  first  a  serviceable  shield  to  the  weak  Arian 
tribes  which  were  establishing  themselves  along  its  eastern  base 
upon  the  high  plateau,  it  gradually  passed  into  their  possession 
a»  they  increased  in  strength,  and  ultimately  became  a  main 
nursery  of  their  power,  furnishing  to  their  armies  vast  numbers 
both  of  men  and  horses.  The  great  horse  pastures,  from  which 
the  Medes  first,  and  the  Persians  afterwards,  supplied  their 
numerous  and  excellent  cavalry,  were  in  this  quarter ;  '^  and 
the  troops  which  it  furnished — hardy  mountaineers  accustomed 
to  brave  the  severity  of  a  most  rigorous  climate  —  must  have 
been  among  the  most  efiective  of  the  Median  forces.'^ 


"■  Jutirnal  ((f  the  Geosrrai>hii:at  Society, 
Tol,  X.  pp.  21,  22;  compare  above,  vol.  i. 
p.5&3. 

W  Geographical  Jovmal,  vol.  x.  p.  12. 

'^  The  Uranil  are  uoupletl  with  the 
Nafri  Id  an  liiBcrlptlon  of  AsshDr-istr- 
pal;  and  the  Van  monarchH  always  call 
tbeinielvea  "  kings  o[  the  Nairi." 


"  Morier.SnMndJoijmeif,  p.243;  Ker 
Port«r,  TfareU,  vol.  i-  pp.  192-191. 

I*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  206,  20T. 

"  Supra,  p.  261. 

IB  Oil  the  known  Hupeliorltyot  moan- 
tain  troops  In  ancient  times  see  Hecod. 
In.  \H,  and  coKjpaie  Plat.  Leg,  lU.  p. 
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On  the  .south  Media  waa  bounded  by  Per^  proper  —  a  tract 
which  correBponded  nearly  with  the  modem  province  of  Far- 
sistan.  The  complete  deacription  of  this  territory,  the  original 
seat  of  the  Persian  nation,  belongs  to  a  future  volume  of  this 
work,  which  will  contain  an  account  of  the  "  Fifth  Monarchy." 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  obaerve  that  the  Persian  terri- 
tory was  for  the  most  part  a  highland,  very  similar  to  Media, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  no  strongly  marked  line  or 
natural  boundary.  The  Persian  mountaina  are  a  continuation 
of  the  Zagros  chain,  and  Northern  Persia  is  a  portion — the 
southern  portion  —  of  the  same  great  plateau,  whose  western 
and  nor^-westem  skirts  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  Median 
territory.  Thus  upon  this  side  Media  was  placed  in  the  closest 
connection  with  an  important  country,  a  country  simUar  in 
character  to  her  own,  where  a  hardy  race  was  likely  to  grow 
up,  with  which  she  might  expect  to  have  difficult  contests. 

Finally,  towards  the  east  lay  the  great  salt  desert,  sparsely 
inhabited  by  various  nomadic  races,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  the  Gossaeans  and  the  Sagartians.  To  the  latter 
people  Herodotus  seems  to  assign  almost  the  whole  of  the  sandy 
region,  since  he  unites  them  with  the  Sarangians  and  Thama- 
nfeans  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Utians  and  Mycians  upon  the 
other.^  They  were  a  wild  race,  probably  of  Arian  origin,^  who 
hunted  with  the  laato  over  the  great  desert  mounted  on  horses,* 
and  could  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men.*  Their  country,  a  waste  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  parts  thickly 
encrusted  with  salt,  was  impassable  to  an  army,  and  formed 
a  barrier  which  effectively  protected  Media  along  the  greater 
portion  of  her  eastern  frontier.  Towards  the  extreme  north- 
east the  Sagartians  were  replaced  by  the  Gossseans  and  the 


>  Herod.  111.  93.  The  Baranitiani 
dwelt  sboat  tbe  lake  in  wblch  the  Hel- 
mend  «nds;  the  ThamaiinanB  between 
that  Uke  and  Herat.  The  Utiaos 
(Uxiana)  inhabited  a  part  of  the  Zagroe 
ranKe;  the  Mfdana  ■eem  to  have  dwelt 
OD  the  Petsian  Gult,  Id  a  part  o(  tbe 
modern  Mtk-nai. 

'  See  tbe  amthor'i  Berodotui,  vol.  Iv. 


p.  ITS,  and  compare  toI.  I.  p.  564  (2Dd 
edition). 

'  We  can  onlj  account  tor  cairying 
the  lauo  into  battle  (Herod.  vU.  SS)  bj 
regarding  It  aa  the  weapon  with  which 
dati;  use  had  made  them  tiimlllar. 

•  They  fumlshed  8000  horsemen  to 
tbe  arm;'  of  Xenes  (Herod.  1.  b.  c.), 
which  was  probably  uot  their  full  force. 
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Parthians,  the  former  probably  the  people  of  the  Siah-Koh 
mountaiii,'  the  latter  the  iohabitants  o£  tiie  tract  known  now 
as  the  Atak^  or  "Skirt,"  which  extends  along  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Elburz  range  from  the  Cnspian  Gates  nearly  to 
Herat,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  considerable  popula- 
tion. The  Coseteans  were  plundereiB,'  from  whose  raids  Media 
suffered  constant  annoyance ;  but  they  were  at  no  time  of 
sufBcient  strength  to  cause  any  serious  fear.  The  Parthians,  as 
we  learn  from  the  course  of  events,  had  in  them  the  materials 
of  a  mighty  people ;  but  the  hour  for  their  elevation  and  expan* 
sion  was  not  yet  come,  and  the  keenest  observer  of  Median 
times  could  scarcely  have  perceived  in  them  the  future  lords 
of  Western  Asia.  From  Parthia,  moreover,  Media  was  divided 
by  the  strong  rocky  apur^  which  runs  out  from  the  Elburz  into 
the  desert  in  long.  52°  10'  nearly,  over  which  is  the  narrow 
pass  already  mentioned  as  the  Caspian  Gates."  Thus  Media 
on  most  sides  was  guarded  by  the  strong  natural  barriers  of 
seas,'**  mountains,  and  deserte  lying  open  only  on  the  south, 
where  she  adjoined  upon  a  kindred  people.  Her  neighbours 
were  for  the  most  part  weak  in  numbers,  though  warlike. 
Armenia,  however,  to  the  north-west,  Assyria  to  the  west,  and 
Persia  to  the  south,  were  all  more  or  less  formidable.  A  prescient 
eye  might  have  foreseen  that  the  great  struggles  of  Media 
would  be  with  these  powers,  and  that  if  she  attained  imperial 
proportions  it  must  be  by  their  subjugation  or  absorption. 


'  Couteaiis  1b  ezplaloed  b;  some  m 
Koh-Slant,  Inhabitants  or  the  EohSiah, 
oi  Stali-Koh,  a  remarknble  Uolsted 
mountain  In  the  salt  desert,  nearl;  due 
iontb  of  the  Caspian  6at«B, 

■  Fraser,  Khoraian,  p.  24S. 
1  A»nvuiii'.     Stiab.  xl.  13,  J  6. 

■  A  flood  description  of  this  spur  and 
at  the  trae  character  of  tha  "Caaplai: 


Gates  "  i»  given  by  Mr.  Fraser  In  hU 
Khoratan,  pp.  3BI-293,  note.  The  reader 
may  compare  the  author's  article  on 
Rhages  Id  Dr.  Smith's  BiblitxU  Die 
cfonorp,  vol.  11.  p.  990. 

■  See  above,  p.  ZT3. 

'^  The  Caspian  Sea  was  a  gnat  pro* 
tectioD  from  the  barbMlaiia  of  tlia 
North. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 


Media,  like  Assjiia,  is  a  country  of  euch  extent  and  variety, 
that,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  dcBcription  of  its  climate,  we 
muat  divide  it  into  regions.  Azerbijan,  or  Atropaten^,  tbe 
most  northern  portion,  has  a  climate  altogether  cooler  thau 
the  rest  of  Media ;  while  in  the  more  southern  division  of  the 
country  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  climate  of 
the  east  and  of  the  west,  of  the  tracts  lying  on  the  high  plateau 
and  skirling  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  and  of  those  contained 
within  or  closely  abutting  upon  the  Zagros  mountain  range. 
The  difference  here  is  due  to  the  difference  of  physical  confor- 
mation, which  is  as  great  as  possible,  the  broad  mountainous 
plains  about  Kasvin,  Koum,  and  Kashan,  divided  from  each 
other  by  low  rocky  ridges,  offering  the  strongest  coneei^'able 
contrast  to  the  perpetual  alternations  of  mountain  and  valley, 
precipitous  height  and  deep  wooded  glen,  which  compose  the 
greater  part  of  the  Zagros  region. 

The  climate  of  Azerbijan  is  temperate  and  pleasant,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  overwarm,'  in  summer;  while  in  winter  it 
is  bitterly  severe,  colder  than  that  of  almost  any  other  region 
in  the  same  latitude.*  This  extreme  rigour  seems  to  be  mainly 
owing  to  elevation,  the  very  valleys  and  valley  plains  of  the 
tract  being  at  a  height  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea 


1  Moiier  complalna  of  the  "oppres- 
Hive  lieat  o[  tlis  low  countries  "  In  Azer- 
bijan during  tbe  summec  {Second  Joiir- 
itey,  p.  2'Je).  He  found  the  thermometer 
rise  K>  9ai  degrees  M  Mlana  early  in 
June.    <Ibld.  p.  208.) 

>  The  latitude  ot  Azerbijan  is  that  ol 


Bceotla,  Corfu,  Southern  ltal7,  Sardinia, 
Southern  Spain,  tlie  Azores,  Wanhlng- 
ton.  and  San  Francisco.  It  Is  alj^o  that  ot 
Balkh,  Yarkan'!,  and  Diarbekr.  Theso 
last-named  places,  and  uome  nlliers  in 
the  same  latitude  In  Tactary  and  China, 
are  perbapa  as  cold. 
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level.  Frost  commonly  sets  in  towards  the  end  of  November, 
01-  at  latest  early  in  December ;  snow  soon  covers  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet ;  the  thermometer  falls  below  zero; 
the  sun  shines  brightly  except  when  from  time  to  time  fresh 
deposits  of  snow  occur ;  but  a  keen  and  strong  wind  usually 
prevails,  which  is  represented  as  "cutting  like  a  sword," ^  and 
being  a  very  "  assassin  of  life."  *  Deaths  from  cold  are  of  daily 
occurrence ;  ^  and  it  is  impossible  to  travel  without  the  greatest 
risk.  Whole  companies  or  caravans  occasionally  perish  beneath 
the  drift,  when  the  wind  is  violent,  especially  if  a  heavy  fall 
happen  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  frequent  easterly  gales. 
The  severe  weather  commonly  continues  till  March,  when  trav- 
elling becomes  possible,  but  the  snow  remains  on  much  of  the 
ground  till  May,  and  on  the  mountains  still  longer.*  The 
spring,  which  begins  in  April,  is  temperate  and  delightful ;  a 
sudden  burst  of  vegetation  succeeds  to  the  long  winter  leth- 
argy ;  the  air  is  fresh  and  balmy,  the  sun  pleasantly  warm,  the 
sky  generally  cloudless.  In  the  month  of  May  the  heat  in- 
creases —  thunder  hangs  in  the  air  —  and  the  valleys  are  often 
close  and  sultry.'  Frequent  showers  occur,  and  the  hail-storms 
are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  kill  the  cattle  in  the  fields.^  As 
the  summer  advances  the  heats  increase,  but  the  thermometer 
rarely  reaches  90°  in  the  shade,  and  except  in  the  narrow  val- 
leys the  air  is  never  oppressive.  The  autumn  is  generally  very 
fine.  Foggy  mornings  are  common  j  but  they  are  succeeded  by 
bright,  pleasant  days,  without  wind  or  rain.*  On  the  whole 
the  climate  is  pronounced  healthy,'**  though  somewhat  trying  to 
Europeans,  who  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  a  country 
where  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  as  much  as  90°  or  100". 


'  Ker  Porter,  Ti-aveU,  vol.  1.  p.  2BT. 

•  Ibid.  p.  260. 

t  Ibiil.  p.  S4T.  "  Scarcely  a  day 
passes,"  says  the  writer,  "  without  ooe 
or  two  persona  being  (oand  froiea  to 
death  in  the  oelghbouchood  ol  the 
town"  (Tabriz). 

'  Fraser  speaks  at  the  winter  in 
Azerbljan  as  lasting  six  or  seven  months 
(Winter  Journey,  p.  33-J).  Birds,  he 
Hftfs,  ftie  often  Irozen  to  death  (p.  341). 


taios  tor  nine  montlis. 

'  MoTier,  Second  Jo\irney,  p.  303. 

'  Kinaelr,  I.  s.  c.  Compare  Motier, 
Second  Joaniei/t'p.X^. 

*  Morier,  pp.  243,  29T,  &c. 

'"  KinnelT,  1.  ■.  c.;  Chenney.  Bupftro- 
tts  Bxptdltion,  Tol.  i.  p.  SSI;  Moriei,  p. 
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In  tlie  part  of  Media  situated  on  the  great  plateau  —  the 
modern  Irak  Ajemi  —  in  which  are  the  important  towns  of 
Teheran,  Isfahan,  Hamadan,  Kashan,  Kasvin,  and  Koum,  the 
climate  is  altogether  warmer  than  in  Azerbijan,  the  summera 
heing  hotter,  and  the  winters  shorter  and  much  leas  cold. 
Snow  indeed  covers  the  ground  for  about  three  montha,  from 
early  in  December  till  March;  but  the  thermometer  rarely 
shows  more  than  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  &o8t,  and  death  from 
cold  is  uncommon.'^  The  spring  sets  in  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  is  at  first  somewhat  cool,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  iaude  Caucatan  or  north  wind,''  which  blows  from  dis- 
tricts where  the  snow  still  lies.  But  after  a  little  time  the 
weather  becomes  delicious ;  the  orchards  are  a  mass  of  blossom ; 
the  rose  gardens  come  into  bloom ;  the  cultivated  lands  are 
covered  with  springing  crops ;  the  desert  itself  wears  a  light 
livery  of  green.  Every  sense  is  gratified;  the  nightingale 
bursts  out  with  a  full  gush  of  song;  the  air  plays  softly  upon 
the  cheek,  and  comes  loaded  with  fragrance.  Too  soon,  how- 
ever, this  charming  time  passes  away,  and  the  summer  heats 
b^in,  in  some  places  as  early  as  June.^  The  thermometer  at 
midday  rises  to  90  or  100  degrees.  Hot  gusts  blow  from  the 
desert,  sometimes  with  great  violence.  The  atmosphere  is  de- 
scribed as  choking ; "  and  in  parts  of  the  plateau  it  is  usual  for 
the  inhabitants  to  quit  their  towns  almost  in  a  body,  and  retire 
for  several  months  into  the  mountains."'  This  extreme  heat  is, 
however,  exceptional ;  in  most  parts  of  the  plateau  the  summer 
warmth  is  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  on  which  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  snow.  At 
Hamadan,  which,  though  on  the  plain,  is  close  to  the  moun- 
tains, the  thermometer  seems  scarcely  ever  to  rise  above  90°, 
and  that  degree  of  heat  is  attained  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
day.     The  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool  and  refreshing;  and 


w  ot  death  tram  cold  In 
thk  le^oD  U  rflcortl«d  by  Mr.  Frwat 
(ZAonuan,  p.  144). 

u  Klnnelr,  p.  ISl;  Kar  PoTter,  vol.  1. 
p.  291.  According  to  the  Utter  writer, 
this  wind  "continues  to  blow  at  Inter- 
vals tin  the  end  ot  Maf ." 


"  "  Tbe  beate  ol  Tehetan,"  aair*  Mr. 
Morler,  "bacome  Insnpporttdile  by  the 
middle  of  Jime."  (Seeond  Joamtti,  p. 
351.)  M  Ibid.  p.  SBS. 

"  Thts  ia  eipeclallT  the  practice  at 
Teheran.  (Klnneir,  p.  119;  Morier,  p. 
301;  OlUvier,  Vovagt,  torn.  v.  p.  91.) 
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altogether  the  climate  quite  justifies  the  choice  of  the  Peruao 
monarchs,  who  selected  Ecbatana  for.  their  place  of  residence 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  year.'  Eveu  at  Is&ban, 
which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  heat  is  neither  extreme 
nior  prolonged.  The  hot  gusts  which  blow  from  the  east  and 
from  the  south  raise  the  temperature  at  times  nearly  to  a  hun- 
dred degrees ;  but  these  oppressive  winds  alternate  with  cooler 
breezes  from  the  west,  often  accompanied  by  rain ;  and  tike  aver- 
age behest  temperature  during  the  day  in  the  hottest  month, 
which  ia  August,  does  not  exceed  90°. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  the  plateau  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  is  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.^  In 
summer  the  rains  which  fall  are  slight,  and  they  are  soon 
absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil.  There  is  a  little  dew  at  nights,* 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  few  streams  ;  but  it  disappears 
with  the  first  hour  of  sunshine,  and  the  air  is  left  without  a 
particle  of  moisture.  In  winter  the  dryness  is  equally  great ; 
frost  taking  the  place  of  beat,  with  the  same  efPect  upon  the 
atmosphere.  Unhealthy  exhalations  are  thus  avoided,  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  is  increased ;  *  but  the  European  will 
sometimes  sigh  for  the  soft,  balmy  airs  of  his  own  laud,  which 
have  come  flying  over  the  sea,  and  seem  to  bring  their  wings 
still  dank  with  the  ocean  spray. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  region,  produced  by  the  unequfd 
rarefaction  of  the  air  over  its  different  portions,  is  the  occur- 
rence, especially  in  spring  and  summer,  of  sudden  gusts,  hot  or 
cold,'  wUch  blow  with  great  violence.  These  gusts  are  some- 
times accompanied  with  whirlwinds,'  which  sweep  the  country 
in  different  directions,  carrying  away  with  them  leaves,  branches, 


^  Se«  Morler,  Second  Jotimty,  p.  2T0. 
Compare  Klnnelr,  Periian  Empire,  p. 
136;  Eel  Pot1«T,  Travel*,  vol.  ii.  p.  121; 
Olllvler,  VoTfligt,  tarn.  T.  p.  S3.  Ollivler 
uys:  "  Bn  4t^  le  olimM  est  le  plus  doux, 
le  pins  tempirf  de  la  Perae." 

■  Ker  Porter,  vol.  1.  p.  441;  vol.  il. 
p.  123;  Morler,  p.  153;  Ollivler,  torn. 
T.  pp.  199  and  209.  The  lut->uua«d 
writer  mentioiu  as  a  proof  of  the  dry- 
ness, that  during  a  long  stay  In  the 
r^oD  he   neTW   saw  a  single   snkil  1 


I  Morler,    however,   notes  that   be   (aw 
several  <p.  1S4,  note). 
■  Morler,  p.  IH. 

'  On  the  salubrity  of  Isfahan,  see 
Morler,  p.  1S3;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  1.  p.  40T. 

<  Bee  Morler,  Second  Joiimeu,  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  406-408;  Onseley,  vol.  111. 
pp.  110-112;  and  the  passBge  quoted  In 
the  next  note. 

<  Horier,  ?f rM  JovnuVi  P- 1^*  '•  Seeotui 
Jovrnev,  p.  202;  Onseley,  vol.  ill.  pp.  IS 
and  3TB. 
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stubble,  sand,  and  other  light  sabBtances,  and  causing  great 
annoyance  to  the  traveller.  They  occur  chiefly  in  connection 
with  a  change  of  wind,  and  are  no  doubt  consequent  on  the 
meeting  of  two  opposite  currents.  Their  violence,  however, 
ia  moderate,  compared  with  that  of  tropical  tornados,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  they  do  any  considerable  damage  to  the  crops 
over  which  they  sweep. 

One  further  characteristic  of  the  flat  region  may  be  noticed. 
The  intense  heat  of  the  summer  sun  striking  on  the  dry  sand  or 
the  saline  efflorescence  of  the  desert,  throws  the  air  over  them 
into  such  a  state  of  quivering  undulation  as  produces  the  most 
wonderful  and  varying  effects,  distorting  the  forms  of  objects, 
and  rendering  the  most  familiar  strange  and  hard  to  be  recog- 
nised. A  mud  bank  furrowed  by  the  rain  will  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  city,  with  columns,  domes,  minarete, 
and  pyramids ;  a  few  stunted  bushes  will  be  transformed  into 
a  forest  of  stately  trees ;  a  distant  mountain  will,  in  the  space 
of  a  minute,  assume  first  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  peak,  then 
swell  out  at  the  top,  and  resemble  a  mighty  mushroom,  next 
split  into  several  parts,  and  finally  settle  down  into  a  flat  table- 
land.' Occasionally,  though  not  ver}'  often,  that  semblance  of 
water  is  produced  ^  which  Europeans  are  apt  to  suppose  the 
usual  effect  of  mirage.  The  images  of  objects  are  reflected  at 
their  base  in  an  inverted  position ;  the  desert  seems  converted 
into  a  vast  lake ;  and  the  thirsty  traveller,  advancing  towards 
it,  finds  himself  the  victim  of  an  illusion,  which  is  none  the  less 
successful  because  he  has  been  a  thousand  times  forewarned  of 
its  deceptive  power. 

In  the  mountain  range  of  Zagros  and  the  tracts  adjacent  to  it, 
the  climate,  owing  to  the  great  differences  of  elevation,  is  more 
varied  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ancient  Media.  Severe 
cold  *  prevails  in  the  higher  mountain  regions  for  seven  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  while  during  the  remaining  five  the  heat  ia 
never  more  than  moderate."    In  the  low  valleys,  on  the  con- 


'  Frwer,  Kharaian,  p.  I6S,  note.  I  i.  p.  80;  Einnefr,  p.  144;   Journal  of  Ou 

'  Morier,  Stcand  Jovmey,  p.  283.  Geanraphieal  Sociftg,  vol.  x.  pp.  20-32. 

■  Cbesney,  £upAm{e«  Eiptilitioa,  vol.  j     "  Cbcsney,  l.s.o.    In  ArdelBO.whicli 
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trary,  and  in  other  fovoured  situations,^'  the  winters  are  oft«D 
milder  than  on  the  plateau ;  while  in  the  uummers,  if  the  heat 
ia  not  greater,  at  any  rate  it  is  more  oppresaive.  Owing  to  the 
abundance  of  the  streams  and  the  proximity  of  the  melting 
snows,  the  air  is  moist ;  and  the  damp  heat,  which  stagnates  in 
the  valleys,  breeds  fever  and  ague.**  Between  these  extremes 
of  climate  and  elevation,  every  variety,  is  to  be  found ;  and, 
except  in  winter,  a  few  hours'  journey  will  almost  always  bring 
the  traveller  into  a  temperate  region. 

In  respect  of  natural  productiveness,  Media  (as  already  ob- 
served) '^  differs  exceedingly  in  different,  and  even  in  adjacent, 
districts.  The  rocky  ridges  of  the  great  plateau,  destitute  of  all 
vegetable  mould,  are  wholly  bare  and  arid,  admitting  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  cultivation.  Many  of  the  mountains  of 
Azerbijan,  naked,  rigid,  and  furrowed,"  may  compare  even  with 
these  desert  ranges  for  sterility.  The  higher  parts  of  Zagros 
and  Elburz  are  sometimes  of  the  same  character ;  but  more 
often  they  are  thickly  clothed  with  forests,  affording  excellent 
timber  and  other  valuable  commodities.  In  the  Elburz,  pines 
are  found  near  the  summit,^*  while  lower  down  there  occiu-,  first 
the  wild  almond  and  the  dwarf  oak,  and  then  the  usual  timber- 
trees  of  the  country,  the  Oriental  plane,  the  willow,  the  poplar, 
and  the  walnut.'*  The  walnut  grows  to  a  large  size  both  here 
and  in  Azerbijan,  but  the  poplar  is  the  wood  most  commonly 
used  for  building  purposes,"  In  Zagros,  besides  most  of  these 
trees,  the  ash  and  the  terebinth  or  turpentine-tree  are  common ; 
the  oak  bears  gall-nuts  of  a  large  size  ;  and  the  gum-tragacanth 
plant  frequently  clothes  the  mountain-sides.'*  The  valleys  of 
this  region  are  full  of  magnificent  orchards,  as  are  the  low 
grounds  and  more  sheltered  nooks  of  Azerbijan.   The  fruit-trees 


la  mnch  lower  than  many  parts  ot  tbe 
raliRe,  Moiier  [ound  the  air  qult«  "  cool  " 
In  Jane  [Heeond  Joarjtey,  p.  2T2).  Kin- 
neir  notes  that  in  the  same  region  there 
was  [roBt  In  July,  1810  (Fenian  Empi 
p.  144). 
u  As   at  Toofllrkan   (aupra,   p.    2 


"  See  above,  pp.  2M,  286. 

"  Ftliaer,  Wlnttr  Journey,  p.  3M. 

'*  Morler,  SeeondJournej/,  p,  363. 

1*  Ibid.  I.  s.  c. ;  and  Bee  bIm  p.  354. 

"  Morier,  Firit  Journei/,  pp.  274  and 
277;  b'econd  Jovrnty,  p.  882.  The  wood 
of  the  plane  Is  preleraed  (or  furniture, 

»  Olllvier,  toin.  v.  p.  59;  Chesn^, 
vol.  1.  p.  133. 
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comprise,  becudea  vinea  and  mulberries,  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
quince,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  almond,  the  nut,  the  oheatuut, 
the  olive,  the  peach,  the  nectArine,  and  the  apricot.^  - 

On  the  plaine  of  the  high  plateau  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
vegetation.  Trees  of  a  large  size  grow  only  in  the  few  places 
which  are  well  watered,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamadan, 
Is&han,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Kashan.*)  The  principal  tree  is 
the  Oriental  plane,  which  flourishes  together  with  poplars  and 
willows  along  the  watercourses ;  cypresses  also  grow  freely ; 
elms  and  cedars  are  found,^  and  the  orchards  and  gardens 
contain  not  only  the  fruit-trees  mentioned  above,  but  also  the 
jujube,  the  cornel,  the  SIbert,  the  medlar,  the  pistachio  nut,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  fig>^  Away  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  rivers  and  the  towns,  not  a  tree,  scarcely  a  bush,  is  to 
be  seen.  The  common  thorn  is  indeed  tolerably  abundant '^ 
in  a  few  places ;  but  elsewhere  the  tamarisk  and  a  few  other 
sapless  shrubs**  are  the  only  natural  products  of  this  bare  and 
arid  region. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  natural  barrenness  of  this 
wide  tract  are  certain  favoured  districts  in  Zagros  and  Azer- 
bijan,  where  the  herbage  is  constant  throughout  the  summer, 
and  sometimes  only  too  luxuriant.  Such  are  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive grazing  grounds  of  Khawah  and  Alishtar,  near  Kermaa- 
shah,*  the  pastures  near  Ojan^  and  Maraud,^  and  the  cele- 
brated Chowal  Moghan  or  plain  of  Moghan,  on  the  lower  course 
of  the  Arases  river,  where  the  gra^  is  said  to  grow  sufficiently 


1*  Journal  of  (A«  Qtographical  Soetetg, 
Tol.  X.  p.  3;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  1.  p.  3M; 
Klch,  Kiii-diftan,  pp.  106,  163,  Sec.  It 
TTBH  probably  from  some  knowledge  of 
tbis  tract  th&t  VirKll  spoke  of  Media  as 
"  aboundiiiK  in  trees."  (Qeorg.  11.  136. 
"  Hedonim  r11v»  dltlsalma  terra.") 

^  On  the  verdure  and  shade  ol  Ista- 
hao,  we  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  411;  on 
that  of  Hamadan,  nee  Hoiier,  Second 
Jovmey,  p.  S62,  and  Ker  Porter,  vol,  fi. 
p.  91.  On  Kaaban,  sm  the  iMt-named 
writer,  vol.  i.  p.  389;  and  compare  OUl- 
Tler.  torn.  v.  p.  169. 

"  Eer  Porter  notee  "a  species  of 
cedar  not  niUlke  that  of  LelHuion  "  at 


Eashan  (I.  s.  c.)-  Horler  notices  elms 
"  witb  very  thick  and  rich  foliage,"  and 
a  peculiarly  "  (armal  shape,"  near  Isfa- 
baii  {Ftril  Journey,  p.  169;  compare 
Secontf  Joiirneg,  p.  263). 

•«  OlUvier,  torn.  v.  p.  IBl. 

'  Horier,  Second  Journeg,  p.  2T1. 

**  As  the  soap-wort,  which  is  the 
"most  common  shrub"  [a  the  country 
between  Koum  and  Teheran.  (Horier, 
Firtl  Journey,  p.  183.) 

»  Journal  of  the  Qeographlcal  Society, 
vol.  ix.  p.  100. 

**  Horier,  Second  Journey,  p.  377. 

tr  lUd.  p.  303. 
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high  to  cover  a  man  on  horseback."  These,  however,  are  rare 
exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  the  country,  which  is  by 
nature  unproductive,  and  scarcely  deserving  even  of  the  quali- 
fied encomium  of  Strabo.* 

Still  Media,  though  deficient  in  natural  products,  is  not  ill 
adapted  for  cultivation.  The  Zagros  valleys  and  hill-sides 
produce  under  a  very  rude  system  of  agriculture,  besides  the 
fruits  already  noticed,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  sesame,  Indian 
com,  cotton,  tobacco,  mulberries,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  the  oastoroil  plant.^  In  Azerbijan  the  soil  is  almost  all 
cultivable,  and  if  ploughed  and  sown  will  bring  good  crops  of 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain.*  Even  on  the  side  of  the  desert, 
where  Nature  has  shown  herself  most  ni^ardly,  and  may  seem 
perhaps  to  deserve  the  reproach  of  Cicero,  that  she  behaves  as 
a  step-mother  to  a  man  rather  than  as  a  mother,'  a  certain 
amount  of  care  and  scientific  labour  may  render  considerable 
tracts  fairly  productive.  The  only  want  of  this  region  is  water ; 
and  if  the  natural  deficiency  of  this  necessary  fluid  can  be  any- 
how supplied,  all  parts  of  the  plateau  will  bear  crops,  except 
those  which  form  the  actual  Salt  Desert.  In  modem,  and  still 
more  in  ancient  times,  this  fact  has  been  clearly  perceived,  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  has  been  very  widely  established. 
The  system  of  kantUa,  aa  they  are  called  at  the  present  day, 
aims  at  utilising  to  the  uttermost  aU  the  small  streams  and  rills 
which  descend  towards  the  desert  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, and  at  conveying  as  &r  as  possible  into  the  plain  the 
spring  water,  which  is  the  indispensable^  condition  of  cultivation 
in  a  country  where  —  except  for  a  few  days  in  spring  and  autumn 
—  rwn  scarcely  ever  falls.  As  the  precious  element  would 
rapidly  evaporate  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  the 

**  ElDneir,  Pertian  frnptre.  p.   153, 

*•  See  tbe  panageqaoted  at  the  head 
ot  tbla  chapter. 

1  Olliviei,  Voj/age,  Una.  t.  p.  14; 
CbeBDey,  Evpliratu  EjjitdUiaa,  toI.  1. 
p.  123;  Bich,  Kurtlitlan,  pp.  SO,  130, 
134,  Sk.  Hanna  U  also  a  product  ot 
thla  region.     (S«e  above,  toL  L  2ia) 


■  Morler,  Firtt  Joumeg,  pp.  361-266; 
SeeoTid  Joumej/,  p.  2GT;  Klaneir,  Pertian 
£ti^irt,  p.  149. 

*  "Homo  non  nt  a  matre  Red  ut'A 
aorerci  DsturA  editua  est  in  vitom." 

*  OlUvtei  sara:  "II  faut  notei  que 
dans  piesque  toate  la  Ferae  il  a'f  a 
anGnne  Horte  do  culture  Bans  arroa». 
ment."    ( Yoyagt,  torn.  v.  p.  31T.) 
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IraniaD  husbandman  carries  his  conduit  undei^ound,  labori- 
ously tonnelling  through  the  stiff  argillaceous  soil,  at  a  depth 
of  many  feet  belov  the  surface.  The  mode  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds is  as  follows.  At  intervals  along  the  line  of  his  intended 
conduit  he  first  sinks  shafts,  which  he  then  connects  with  one 
another  by  galleries,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  giving  his 
galleries  a  slight  incline,  so  that  the  water  may  run  down  them 
freely,  and  continuing  them  till  he  reaches  a  point  where  lie 
wishes  to  bring  the  water  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  plain.' 
Here  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  his  shafts,  he  digs  wells,  from 
which  the  fluid  can  readily  be  riused  by  means  of  a  bucket  and 
a  windlass ;  and  he  thus  brings  under  cultivation  a  considerable 
belt  of  land  along  the  whole  line  of  the  kanat,  as  well  as  a  large 
tract  at  its  termination.  These  conduits,  on  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plateau  depends,  were  established  at  so  remote  a  date 
that  they  were  popularly  ascribed  to  the  mythic  Semiramia,' 
the  supposed  wife  of  Niuus.  It  is  thought  that  in  ancient  times 
they  were  longer  and  more  numerous  than  at  present,^  when 
they  occur  only  occasionally,  aud  seldom  extend  more  than  a 
few  miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills. 

By  help  of  the  irrigation  thus  contrived,  the  great  plateau  of 
Iran  will  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
Indian  corn,  doura,  millet,  and  sesame.^  It  will  also  bear 
cotton,  tobacco,  saffron,  rhubarb,  madder,  poppies  which  give  a 
good  opium,  senna,  and  assafetida.*  Its  garden  vegetables  are 
excellent,  and  include  potatoes,  cabbages,  lentils,  kidney-beans, 
peas,  turnips,  carrots,  spinach,  beetroot,  and  cucumbers."  The 
variety  of  its  fruit-trees  has  been  already  noticed.*'  The  flavour 
of  their  produce  is  in  general  good,  and  in  some   cases   sur- 


»  Oniviet,  torn.  r.  pp.  306.  309;  Ker 
Porter,  vol.  1.  p.  306;  Morler,  Stcond 
Journey,  pp.  163, 104. 

«  SUab.  xvl.  1,  i  2.  Compare  Dlod. 
Sic.  li.  13,  i  T.  An  excellent  description 
of  the  kanat  BTStem  is  given  by  Polybiua 
Ix.  28,  {  2). 

'  OlIlvleT,  p.  314.  This  writer  also 
supposes  that  much  more  care  was  taken 
in  ancinnt  times  to  econoniise  the  water 
arising  from  the  melting  ot  the  snows 


and  trom  the  spring  rains,  by  means  of 
embankmenta  across  the  lower  valleys  ot 
the  mountains,  an  lithe  formation  thereby 
of  large  reservoirs  <p.  214).  Thene  reser- 
voirs would  be  the  iil<>t<s  of  Strabo. 

•  Ollivier,  pp.  163,  198,  &c.;  Klnnelr, 
p.  108. 

•  Ollivier,  p.  198;  Kinnelr,  p.  38. 

»  Chetaey,Euphr(tleiErprdUion,-roi. 
j.  p.  SO;  Ollivier,  1.  s.  c;  Etnneir,  p.  38. 
"  Supra,  p.  289. 
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pasuQgly  excellent.  No  quinces  are  so  fine  as  those  of  Isfahan,'' 
and  no  melons  have  a  more  delicate  flavour.'*  The  grapes  of 
Kosvin  are  celebrated,  and  make  a  remarkably  good  wine.'* 

Among  the  flowers  of  the  country  must  be  noted,  first  of  all, 
its  roses,  which  flourish  in  the  most  luxuriant  abundance,  and 
are  of  every  variety  of  hue,"  The  size  to  which  the  tree  will 
grow  is  extraordinary,  standards  sometimes  exceeding  the 
height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.''  Lilacs,  jasmines,  and  many 
other  flowering  shrubs  are  common  in  the  gardens,  while  among 
wild  flowers  may  be  noticed  hollyhocks,  lilies,  tulips,  crocuses, 
anemones,  lilies  of  the  valley,  fritillaries,  gentians,  primroses, 
convolvuluses,  chrysanthemums,  heliotropes,  pinks,  water-lilies, 
ranunculuses,  jonquils,  narcissuses,  hyacinths,  mallows,  stocks, 
violets,  a  fine  campanula  (Miekauana  Uvigatd),  a  mint  .{Nepeta 
lovffiflera),  several  si^es,  salsolas,  and  fagonias.'^  In  many 
places  the  wild  flowei^  during  the  spring  months  cover  the 
ground,  painting  it  with  a  thousand  dazzling  or  delicate  hues.*^ 

The  mineral  products  of  Media  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
Excellent  stone  of  many  kinds  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  the  most  important  and  valuable  being  the  famous 
Tabriz  marble.  This  curious  substance  appears  to  be  a  petri- 
faction formed  by  natural  springs,  which  deposit  carbonate  of 
lime  in  large  quantities.  It  is  found  only  in  one  place,  on  the 
flanks  of  the  hills,  not  far  from  the  Urumiyeh  lake.  The  slabs 
are  used  for  tombstones,  for  the  skirting  of  rooms,  and  for  the 
pavements  of  baths  and  palaces ;  when  cut  thin  they  .often  take 
the  place  of  glass  in  windows,  being  semi-transparent.'*  The 
marble  is  commonly  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  occasionally  it 
is  streaked  with  red,  green,  or  copper-coloured  veins.™ 


"  ElnoalT,  p.  38;  Ollivler,  p.  191; 
Morier,  Firm  Journey,  p.  230. 

M  Ollivler,  pp.  IBl,  182. 

>*  Moiier,  Second  Joutney,  p.  203. 

1*  Ket  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  440;  Oeo- 
trmphlcalJoiirnal,  vol.  i.  p.  29;  Ollliier, 

lom.  V.  pp.  49,  Sk. 

"  OlUvlet,  p.  IM;  Ker  Forter,  vol.  i. 
p.  337. 

1'  A  corroot  account  o(  the  botany  o( 
Pania  la  (Ull  a  deaideratam.  The  above 


particulars  are  collected  chiefly  trom 
Ollivler  and  Chardln. 

"  Morler,  Flrtt  Jonmej/,  pp.  288  and 
300.  Rich,  KurdMan,  p.  300.  Hence 
the  abundance  of  excelleat  honey. 
(Kich.  p.  142.) 

»  Oeograpkieal  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  4; 
Morler,  Heeond  Journey,  p.  SSB;  Eer 
Porter,  vol.  il.  p.  I^. 

M  Morler,  1.  b.  c 
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In  metals  the  country  ie  thought  to  be  rich,  but  no  s&tis- 
&ctory  examination  of  it  has  been  as  yet  made.  Iron,  copper, 
and  native  steel  are  derived  from  mines  actually  at  work ; 
while  Europeans  have  observed  indications  of  lead,  arsenic,  and 
antimony  in  Azerbijan,  in  Kurdistan,  and  in  the  rocky  ridges 
which  intersect  the  desert.^  Tradition  speaks  of  a  time  when 
gold  and  silver  were  procured  from  mountains  near  Takht-i- 
Sule'unan,'  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  exist  both  there 
and  in  the  Zagros  range.  Quartz,  the  well-kaown  matrix  of  the 
precious  metal,  abounds  in  Kurdistan.^ 

Of  all  the  mineral  products,  none  is  more  abundant  than  ' 
salt.*  On  the  side  of  the  desert,  and  again  near  Tabriz,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Aji  Su,  are  vast  plains  which  glisten  with  the 
substance,  and  yield  it  readily  to  all  who  care  to  gather  it  up. 
Saline  springs  and  streams  are  also  numerous,'  from  which  salt 
can  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  But,  besides  these  sources  of 
supply,  rock  salt  is  found  in  places,*  and  this  is  lai^ely  quarried, 
and  is  preferred  by  the  natives." 

Other  important  products  of  the  earth  are  saltpetre,  which 
is  found  in  the  Elburz,*  and  in  Azerbijan;*  sulphur,  which 
abounds  in  the  same  regions,  and  likewise  on  the  high  plateau ;  "* 
alum,^i  which  is  quarried  near  Tabriz ;  naphtha  and  gypsum, 
which  are  found  in  Kurdistan ;  ^  and  talc,  which  exists  in  the 
mountains  near  Koum,^  in  the  vicinity  of  Tabriz,^*  and  prob- 
ably in  other  places. 

The  chief  wild  animals  which  have  been  observed  within  the 


'  Chudin,  VoyoffU  en  Perw,  torn.  lil. 
p.  2D;  Ker  PorMr,  TravtU,  vol.  1,  pp. 
2G6  and  380;  Geographical  Jmtmal.-voi. 
X.  p.  55;  Moricc,  FIrU  Journey,  pp.  283, 
28*;  Ouseley,  Travelt,  vol.  iii.  p.  408. 

'  Ocof/rapAieal  Joiimal,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
A  mauntain  In  tbia  quarter  is  colled  b; 
the  nativeH  Zerreh  Shurdn,  or  the  moun- 
tain of  the  "  Gold-Hiuhen." 

■  Cheaney,  Evphratei  £zpciUeton,  Tol. 
f.  p.  72. 

*  Chardln  sftya:  "II  n'y  a  rian  de 
plus  cominun  en  Perse  qne  le  eel." 
(Voi/aga,  tom.  iii.  p.  30.) 

>  Supra,  p.  267,  note  '. 

>  Oi'Oi/rap/ticai  Jminval,  vol,  x.  p.  62; 


Chardtn,  1.  a.  c.;  Morier,  Second  Jbumey, 
pp.  267  and  288;  Rich,  Kurdittan,  p.  123. 

~  Moriar,  Stcond  Journey,  p.  38S. 

>  Kiuneir,  p.  40;  Chardln,  torn.  Ut.  p. 
29. 

•  Morier,  Flrtt  Journey,  p.  28*. 

">  Klnnelr,  i.  s.  c;  Morier,  Flrtt 
JovtTieii,  p.  284  ;  b'econd  Journey,  p.  3BB  ; 
Rich,  KurdiUan,  p.  123;  Ker  Porter,  vol. 
i.  p.  374. 

<l  aeo!/TapliieiU  JbumaJ,  toI.  x.  p.  SS. 
Alum  Is  also  foand  In  the  Zagrol  rnuge. 
(Rich,  1.  8.  c.) 

"  Ibid.  pp.  123andS31. 

"  Ker  Porter,  vol.  1.  p.  380. 

>*  Moiier,  Seoand  Journey,  p.  289. 
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limits  of  the  ancient  Media  are  the  lion,  tiie  Idger,  the  leopard, 
the  bear,  the  beaver,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  wild  ass,  the  ibex 
or  wild  goat,  the  wild  sheep,  the  Btf^,  the  antelope,  the  wild 
boar,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  ferret,  the  rat,  the  jerboa, 
the  porcupine,  the  mole,  and  the  marmot.  The  lion  and  tiger 
are  exceedingly  rare ;  they  seem  to  be  found  only  in  Azer- 
bijan,''  and  we  may  perhaps  best  account  for  their  presence 
there  by  considering  that  a  few  of  these  animals  occasionally 
stray  out  of  Mazanderan,  which  is  their  only  proper  locality  in 
this  part  of  Asia.  Of  all  the  beasts,  the  most  abundant  are  the 
stag  and  the  wild  goat,  which  are  numerous  in  the  Elburz,  and 
in  parts  of  Azerbijan,"  the  wild  boar,  which  abounds  both  in 
Azerbijan  and  in  the  country  about  Hamadan,"  and  the  jackal, 
which  is  found  everywhere.  Bears  flourish  in  Zagros,  ante- 
lopes in  Azerbijan,  in  the  Elburz,  and  on  the  plains  near  Sul- 
taniyeh.'*  The  wild  ass  is  found  only  in  the  desert  parts  of  the 
high  plateau ;  ^^  the  beaver  only  in  Lake  Zerib&r,  near  Sulei- 
maniyeh,* 

The  Iranian  wild  ass  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Meso- 
potamian.  His  skin  is  smooth,  like  that  of  a  deer,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  parts  partaking  of  a  silvery 
grey ;  his  head  and  ears  are  large  and  somewhat  clumsy ;  but 
his  neck  is  fine,  and  his  legs  are  beautifully  slender.  His 
mane  is  short  and  black,  and  he  has  a  black  tuft  at  the  end 
of  his  tail,  but  no  dark  line  runs  along  his  back  or  crosses 
his  shoulders."  The  Persians  call  him  the  gur4ekur,  and  chase 
him  with  occasional  success,  regarding  his  flesh  as  a  great 


u  Sir  W.  Ousele;  heard  of  lioiis  near 
Koam,  but  he  saw  no  signs  o(  them. 

(Tmveti,  Tol.  fil.  p.  108.)  Mr.  Morier 
observed  marks  of  a  lion's  foot  In  Mount 
Sehend,  which  Impends  over  Tabriz. 
iHtaind  Journey,  p.  3M.)  He  heard  of 
tiftets  In  the  same  ref^on,  and  saw  the 
■Itln  of  one  which  bod  been  killed. 
(Ibid.  p.  SIS.) 

"  Ibid,  pp.  241,  3»,  36*. 

»'  Ibid.  pp.  241,  302;  Olllvier,  torn, 
iii.  p.  61. 

"  Ousele;,  Trmitlt,  vnL  ill.  pp.  213, 
SIT,  and  216;  Horler,  Seetmd  Journey, 
p.  2(S. 


"  Ouseley  saw  tfaem  near  Kaavtn 
(vol.  Hi.  p.  381);  Ker  Porter  In  the 
desert  lielow  Isfahan  (vol.  i.  pp.  4B9-16I). 

»  Elch,  KriTiittan,  p.  186. 

M  See  the  description  of  Ker  Porter 
(1.  s.  0.),  who  carefully  examined  aspecl- 
men  killed  by  one  of  his  party.  Hotlet 
and  Olllvier  dlSerfrom  him  with  respect 
to  the  eilatence  of  a  line  down  the  luck 
and  a  bar  across  the  shoulders  {Oilivier, 
torn.  111.  p.  St;  Morier,  Second  Joumej), 
p.  201);  bat  tbey  appear  to  have  liad 
less  satisfactory  means  of  Judging. 
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delicacy.  He  appears  to  be  the  Aainut  onager  of  naturalists, 
a  distinct  species  from  the  A$inu$  hemipput  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  Annua  kemionut  of  Thibet  and  Tartary.^ 

It  is  doubtful  whether  some  kind  of  wild  cattle  does  not  still 
inhabit  the  more  remote  tracts  of  Kurdistan,  The  natives 
mention  among  the  animals  of  their  country  "the  mountain 
ox ; "  and  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  beast  in- 
tended is  the  elk,^  it  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  be  the  Aurochs, 
which  seems  certainly  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  adjacent 
country  of  Mesopotamia  in  ancient  times."  At  any  rate,  until 
Zagros  has  been  thoroughly  explored  by  Europeans,  it  must 
remain  uncertain  what  animal  is  meant.  Meanwhile  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure  that,  besides  the  species  enumerated, 
Mount  Zagros  contains  within  its  folds  some  large  and  rare 
ruminant. 

Among  the  birds  the  most  remarkable  are  the  esgle,  the 
bustard,  the  pelican,  the  stork,  the  pheasant,  several  kinds  of 
partridges,  the  quail,  the  woodpecker,  the  bee-eater,  the  hoopoe, 
and  the  nightingale.  Besides  these,  doves  and  pigeons,  both 
wild  and  tame,**  are  common ;  as  are  swallows,  goldfinches,  , 
sparrows,  larks,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  linnets,  magpies,  crows, 
hawks,  falcons,  teal,  snipe,  wild  ducks,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
waterfowl.  The  most  common  partridge  is  a  red-legged  species 
(  Caceabia  chvJcar  of  naturalists),  which  is  unable  to  fly  far,  and 
is  hunted  until  it  drops.^  Another  kind,  common  both  in 
Azerbijan  and  in  the  Elburz,*^  is  the  black-breasted  partridge 
(^Perdix  nigra)  —  a  bird  not  known  in  many  countries.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  small  grey  partridge  in  the  Zagros  range, 


^  8ee  the  Aimalt  and  Magarine  of 
Natural  llittory.  vol.  vi.  Ho.  34,  p.  US. 

"  Rich,  Kiirdutan,  p.  ZSl. 

**  Supra,  vol.  1.  pp.  22G,  UK.  G1». 

^  Tame  pl)l«oi)3  aie  bred  on  a  laTge 
■cale,  maiuly  (or  the  Bakii  of  their  dung, 
which  1b  the  favourite  manure  of  tlie 
melon-gronnds.  All  travellers  remark 
tlie  nnmerons  pi|i|;eon-tower3.  eapecially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isfahan,  Bome 
of  which  brinji  In  an  income  of  tno  or 
three  huntlred  pounds  a  year.  (See 
Kinneir,  p.  110;  Chardin,  torn.  ill.  p.  39; 


Morier,   Ftnt  Jovmey,  p.   ISB;   Second 
JoTiniey,  p.  140.) 

»  Rich  says: ' '  Hundreds  of  paTlrid|;ea 
are  taken  by  parties  of  spurtsmen  sta- 
tioned OD  opposite  hills,  who  frighten 
■■y   by  «" 


n  thfl 


The  birila  a 


alarmed  and  confuoed,  and 
drop  to  the  {ground,  when  they  are  easily 
taken."  {Kurdiitan,  p.  23T.)  Compare 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  so. 

*'  Morier,  Stcon^  Joumejf,  pp.  S94  and 
35B. 
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which  the  Kurds  call  »eska.^  The  bee-eater  (Meropt  Perticut) 
is  rare.  It  is  a  bird  of  pass^e,  and  only  visits'  Media  in  the 
autumn,  preparatory  to  retreating  into  the  warm  district  of 
Mazanderan  for  the  winter  months,"*  The  hoopoe  (  Upupa)  is 
probably  still  rarer,  since  very  few  travellers  mention  it** 
The  woodpecker  is  found  in  Zagros,  and  is  a  beautiful  blid, 
red  and  grey  in  colour."' 


Media  is,  on  the  whole,  but  scantily  provided  with  fish.  Lake 
Urumiyeh  produces  none,  as  its  waters  are  so  salt  that  they 
even  destroy  all  the  river-fish  which  enter  them,'  Salt  streams, 
like  the  Aji  Su,  are  equally  unproductive,  and  the  fresh-water 
rivers  of  the  plateau  fall  so  low  in  summer,  that  fish  cannot 


"  Rich,  KvrdMan,  p.  143. 

»  Ollivier.  Vojiafia.  torn.  v.  p.  125. 

■*  I  have  found  a  mention  of  the  hoo- 
poe only  In  Morier,  who  saw  it  near 
Kaavin.    {Firit  Journe\i,  p.  2SB.) 


>'  Rich,  KurdUian,  p.  143. 

'  Geouraphicai  Journal,  vol,  ill.  p.  S6j 
vol,  X.  p.  T;  Morier,  A^econd  Jountej/,p. 
288;  Klmieir,  p.  US. 
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become  nameroua  in  them.  Thus  it  is  only  in  Z^ros,  in  Azer- 
bijan,  and  in  the  Elburz,  that  the  streams  furnish  any  consider- 
able quantity.  The  kinds  most  common  are  barbel,  carp,  dace, 
bleak,  and  gudgeon.^  In  a  comparatiyely  few  streams,  more 
especially  those  of  Zagros,  trout  axe  found,  which  are  handaome 
and  of  excellent  quality.'  The  river  of  Isfahan  produces  a  kind 
of  cray-fish,  which  is  taken  in  the  bushes  along  its  banks,  and 
is  very  delicate  eating.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  fish  are  cai:^ht  not  only  in  the  open 
streams  of  Media,  but  also  in  the  kahatt  or  undei^ound  con- 
duits, from  which  the  light  of  day  is  very  nearly  excluded. 
They  appear  to  be  of  one  sort  only,  viz.,  barbel,  but  are  abun- 
dant, and  often  grow  to  a  considerable  size.  Chardin  supposed 
them  to  be  unfit  for  food ;'  but  a  later  observer  declares  that, 
though  of  uo  great  delicacy,  they  are  "perfectly  sweet  and 
wholesome."  * 

Of  reptiles,  the  most  common  are  snakes,  lizards,  and  tortoises. 
Iq  the  long  grass  of  the  Moghan  district,  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  Araxes,  the  snakes  are  so  numerous  and  venomous,  that 
many  parts  of  the  plain  are  thereby  rendered  impassable  in 
the  summer-time.'  A  similar  abundance  of  this  reptile  near 
the  western  entrance  of  the  Girduni  Siyaluk  pass  ^  induces  the 
natives  to  abstain  from  using  it  except  in  winter.*  Lizards  of 
many  forms  and  hues '"  disport  themselves  about  the  rocks  and 
stones,  some  quite  small,  others  two  feet  or  more  in  length.^^ 
They  are  quite  harmless,  and  appear  to  be  in  general  very 
tame.  Land  tortoises  are  also  common  in  the  sandy  regions.'^ 
In  Kurdistan  there  is  a  remarkable  frog,  with  a  smooth  skin 
and  of  an  apple-green  colour,  which  lives  chiefly  in  trees,  roost- 


3  Marler,  Second  Jounwj/,  p.  2S3i 
Cliardln,  torn.  lil.  p.  44;  Oosele?,  vol. 
ill.  p.  SO;  Ricli,  KurdMan,  p.  60, 

•  Rich,  p.  87;  Fraser,  TraeeU  in  Kvr- 
dittaa.  vol.  1.  p.  7.  Trout  occur  alBO  In 
the  Elburz.    (Ouaeley,  vol.  Hi.  p.  12S.) 

4  Chardin,  torn.  Hi.  p.  «.  "Un 
manfter  tort  ddlicat." 

t  IMd. 

>  Fra«er,  KharoMn,  p.  406. 

''  Klnnelr,  p.  103,  note;  Morier, Second 
Jaurne]/,  p.  'iSi;  Chesney,  Euphrate* 
ZqKdtmn,  vol.  i.  p.  S3. 


See  above,  p.  273,  n 
aUH.  Rawlinaon,  ^ 

pare  Pliny,    //.   N.   vi. 

eerpeatium  multitudo,  n 


\.  notes.  Com- 
4:  "Fneterea 
il  hyeme.  tran- 


r,  vol.  i.  pp.  390,  391. 

"  Kei  Porter  measured  one,  and 
found  it  exceed  two  feet(l.s.  c).  Chardin 
saye  that  Rome  wblch  be  law  were  an 
ell  Id  length.    ( Voi/agu,  torn.  UL  p.  38.) 

»  Eet  Porter,  1.  s.  c. 
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iBg  in  them  at  night,  and  duiing  the  day  employing  itself  in 
catching  flies  and  locusts,  which  it  strikes  with  its  fore  paw,  as 
a  cat  strikes  a  bird  or  a  mouse.'^ 

Among  insects,  tiavellera  chiefly  notice  the  mosquito,"  which 
is  in  many  places  a  cruel  torment ;  the  centipede,  which  grows 
to  an  unusual  size ;  ^  the  locust,  of  which  there  is  more  than 
one  variety  j  and  the  scorpion,  whose  sting  is  sometimes  fatal. 

The  destructive  locust  (the  Acridium  peregrinum,  probably) 
comes  suddenly  into  Kur- 
dietan"  and  southern  Me- 
dia ^'  in  clouds  that  obscure 
the  air,  moving  with  a  slow  j 
and  steady  flight  and  with 
a  sound  like  that  of  heavy    Tt..  iv.tn.niTe  Lo«a.i  ucrwf»«  p*yjrfa««). 

rain,  and  settling  in  myriads  on  the  fields,  the  gardens,  the  trees, 
the  terraces  of  the  houses,  and  even  the  streets,  which  they 
sometimes  cover  completely.  Where  they  fall,  vegetation  pres- 
ently disappears ;  the  leaves,  and  even  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
are  devoured ;  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  through  many  a 
weary  month  perish  in  a  day  ;  and  the  curse  of  famine  is  brought 
upon  the  land  which  but  now  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  It  is  true  that  the  devourers  are  themselves 
devoured  to  some  extent  by  the  poorer  sort  of  people ;  ^  but  the 
compensation  is  slight  and  temporary ;  in  a  few  days,  when  all 
verdure  is  gone,  either  the  swarms  move  to  fresh  pastures,  or 
they  perish  and  cover  the  fields  with  their  dead  bodies,  while 
the  desolation  which  they  have  created  continues. 

Another  kind  of  locust,  observed  by  Mr.  Rich  in  Kurdistan, 
is  called  by  the  natives  ihira-kuUa,  a  name  seemingly  identical 
with  the  eharffSl  of  the  Jews,^  and  perhaps  the  best  clue  which 
B  to  the  identification  of  that  species.     Mr.  Rich  de- 


M  Rich,  Kurdtitan,  p.  1T3. 

M  IblU,  p.  1T3;  ChardiD,  lorn.  111.  p. 
38;  OuBeIe7,  vol.  til.  p.  122. 

u  Chardln,  1.  s.  c  This  writer  ftdda 
thkt  Its  bite  Is  dangerous,  and  has  beeo 
kii«r  n  to  prove  total  In  some  cases.  But 
mcent  travellen  do  not  conflrm    tlUs 


•  lUch,  p  171. 


"  Kinnelr,  p.  43;  Chardln,  1.  s.  c 

"  Chardln,  torn.  11.  p.  321. 

»  Lev,  xl.  22.  The  TesembUnca  Of 
the  word  thtra-kvlla  to  dutrgol  Hymi 
Is  BtriklDg,  and  can  scarcely  be  a  mere 
accideot.  Shlra-kulla,  bowever,  is  traus- 
toted "the  lion locQBt,"ainesntng  wbicb 
cannot  possibly  be  given  to  fluirgol. 
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Bcribes  it  as  "a  large  insect,  about  foiir  inches  long,  with  no 
wings,  but  a  kind  of  sword  projecting  from  the  tail.  It  bites," 
he  says,  "pretty  severely,  but  does  no  harm  to  the  cultivation."  " 
We  may  recognise  in  this  description  a  variety  of  the  great 
green  grasshopper  (^Loeusta  viridisnma),  many  species  of  which 
are  destitute  of  wings,  or  have  wing-covers  only,  and  those  of 
a  very  small  size."  ^ 

The  scorpion  of  the  country  (^Scorpio  craBticauda)  has  been 
represented  as  peculiarly  venomous,**  more  especially  that 
which  abounds  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Kashan ;  ** 

but   the   moat    judicious 

observers  deny  that  there 
is  any  difference  between 
the  Kashen  scorpion  and 
that  of  other  parts  of  the 
plateau,"   while    at     the 
same  time  they  maintain 
that     if     the     sting     be 
properly  treated,  no  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended 
from   it.      The    scorpion 
infests     houses,      hiding 
itself  under  cushions  and 
coverlets,  and  stings  the  moment  it  is  pressed  upon ;  some  cau- 
tion is  thus  requisite  in  avoiding  it;  but  it  hurts  no  one  unless 
molested,  and  many  Europeans  have  resided  for  years  in  the 
country  without  having  ever  been  stung  by  it.* 

The  domestic  animals  existing  at  present  within  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  Media  are  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  mule,  the  ass, 
the  cow,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  buffalo. 
The  camel  is  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden  in  the  flat  country, 
and  can  carry  an  enormous  weight.     Three  kinds  are  employed 


>  Surdittan,  p.  196. 

)■  Cmier'H  Animal  Kinr/dom,  edition 
at  Carpenter  and  Weatwood,  p.  661. 

»»  Chardin,  Mm.  IM.  p.38. 

»  OlIivler.tom.T.p.ITO;  Ker Porter, 
vol.  1.  p.  390;  Ousele;,  vol.  ill.  pp.  87-89. 


u  Olllrler,  p.  171;  Klnneir,  p.  43. 

l*  Ker  FoTter  remarks  that  neither 
ha  hlmselt,  nor  any  of  his  "  people." 
were  ever  Btung  duriDg  their  stay  In 
Peraia(l.  B.  c).    So  Oiueley  (p.  91). 
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—  the  Baclrian  or  two-bumped  c&mel,  wbich  is  coarse  and  low ; 
the  taller  and  lighter  Arabian  breed;  and  a  cross  between  the 
two,  which  is  called  ner,  and  is  valued  very  highly.^  The 
ordinary  burden  of  the  Arabian  camel  is  from  seven  to  eight 
hundredwe^ht ;  while  the  Bactrian  variety  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  bearing  a  load  nearly  twice  as  heavy  .^ 

Next  to  the  camel,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  must  be  placed  the 
mule.  The  mules  of  the  country  are  small,  but  finely  propor- 
tioned, and  carry  a  considerable  weight.'  They  travel  tliirty 
miles  a  day  with  ease,'  and  are  preferred  for  journeys  on  which 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  mountains.  The  ass  is  very  inferior, 
and  is  only  used  by  the  poorer  classes.^ 

Two  distinct  breeds  of  horses  are  now  found  in  Media,  both 
of  which  seem  to  be  foreign  —  the  Turkoman  and  the  Arabian. 
The  Turkoman  is  a  large,  powerful,  enduring  animal,  with  long 
legs,  a  light  body,  and  a  big  head.*  The  Arab  is  much  smaller, 
but  perfectly  shaped,  and  sometimes  not  greatly  inferior  to  the 
very  best  produce  of  Nejd.'  A  third  breed  is  obtained  by  an 
intermixture  of  these  two,  which  is  called  the  bid-pat,  or  "  wind 
footed,"  and  is  the  most  prized  of  all.' 

The  dogs  are  of  various  breeds,  but  the  most  esteemed  is  a 
laige  kind  of  greyhound,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  part  of  Asia  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
which  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  chase  of  the  antelope.'  The 
animal  is  about  the  height  of  a  full-sized  English  greyhound, 
but  rather  stouter;  he  is  deep^chested,  has  long,  smooth  hair, 


*i  Cbeiney.ZupAratuKzpfiUtftm, vol. 
i.  p.  83.  »  Ibid.  p.  083. 

1  ChesDe;  saya  that  the  ordiDsr; 
buKteD  of  a  mule  !□  Penia  la  three 
liiindred weight.  iBuphratei  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  81.)  »  Ibid.  1.8.  o. 

■  CbiirdlD,  Fovn^w,  torn.  ill.  p.  33  ; 
Cbesney,  L  a.  c. 

*  Einaelr,  Ftrttan  Empin,  p.  40 ; 
Fiaser,  KTtonuaa,  pp.  2S9,  3T0.  Fruer 
otiaetves,  that  "OD  the  whole  the  Tur- 
koman horses  approach  more  to 
character  o[  the  Eoxlliti  horse  than  any 
other  breed  In  the  East." 

*  Klnnelr,  I.  a.  c 


•  Cheane7,  L  s.  o. 

1  The  antelope  is  commonly  chased  by 
the  lalcon  And  greyhound  In  combina- 
tion. The  falcon,  when  loosed,  makes 
straight  at  the  game,  and  descending  OD 
its  head,  either  strikes  it  to  the  ground, 
or  at  least  greatly  checkH  Its  course.  If 
shaken  off,  it  will  strike  again  and 
again,  at  once  BO  frightening  and  re- 
tarding the  animal  that  the  doga  easily 
reach  it.  (Bee  Chardin,  torn.  iii.  p.  13, 
and  Elnneir,  p.  42.  Compare  the  similar 
practice  ol  the  Hesopotamlan  Arabs,  da- 
scrllied  la  Ldiyard'a  Ninevtli  and  Babglon, 
p.  483.) 
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and  the  tail  considerably  feathered.^  His  pace  is  inferioi  to 
that  of  our  greyhounds,  but  in  strength  and  s^acity  he  far 
surpasseB  them." 

We  do  not  find  many  of  the  products  of  Media  celebrated 
by  ancient  writers.  Of  its  animals,  those  which  had  the  highest 
reputation  were  its  horses,  distinguished  into  two  bteeds,  an 
ordinary  kind,  of  which  Media  produced  annuaBy  many  thou- 
sands, >*  and  a  kind  of  rare  size  and  excellence,  known  under 
the  name  of  Niseean.  These  last  are  celebrated  by  Herodotus,'^ 
Strabo,"  Arrian,"  Ammianus  Maroellinus,"  Suidaa,*^  and  others. 


PerMp«llun  Hana,  perlwpi  Nlmi 


They  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  peculiar  shape ; "  and  they 
were  equally  fomous  for  size,  speed,  and  stoutness."  Strabo 
remarks  that  they  resembled  the  horses  known  in  his  own 
time  as  Parthian ;  ^    and  this  observation  seems  dbtinctly  to 


>  OlUvter,  toa.  v.  p.  IM ;  Cheaner, 
vol.  1.  p.  6ST  ;  Layard,  p.  483,  note. 

*  See  the  narrative  of  Eer  Porter, 
TravtU.  vol.  i.  pp.  444, 445. 

1^  Dlodoms  Siculus  aayi  that  the  great 
hone  pastures  near  Bagtatan  nourished 
at  one  time  160,000  hones  (zTli.  110, 
iB).  Strabo  tella  ua  that  Media  fui- 
nlahed  annually  Co  the  Persian  king 
3000  horses  ta  a  part  ot  Ita  fiiced  tribute 
(it.  13,  S  8).  Potybiua  apeaica  of  the 
vast  number  of  horsea  In  Media,  which 
supplied  with  those   animala  "almoat 


all   Aaia."     (.rx<u* 

£.v» 

x°my«    rt" 

■a»w*.    Polyb.  X.  Zl 

m.) 

u  Herod,  vll.  40. 

Compare  iU.  lOS, 

and  i.  189.                " 

Rtrab 

»1. 13, 5  T. 

u  Airiao,  Ejj).  Alex,  vll 

13.    Airiatt 

gives  the  form  Nm«-«,  in  place  of  the 

the  NiKUH 

o(  Strabo. 

M  Amm.  Marc.  zxiU.  6. 

w  Suidaa,  ad  voo 

H.«*w 
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connect  them  with  the  Turkoman  breed  mentioned  above, 
which  is  derived  exactly  &om  the  old  Parthian  country.  In 
colour  they  were  often,  if  not  always,  white.  We  have  no 
representatiou  on  the  monuments  which  we  can  regard  as 
certainly  intended  for  a  Nissean  horse,  but  perhaps  the  above 
figure  from  Persepolia  may  be  a  Persian  sketch  of  the  animal.'" 

The  males  and  small  cattle  (sheep  and  goats)  were  in  suffi- 
cient repute  to  be  required,  together  with  horses,  in  the  annual 
tribute  paid  to  the  Persian  king.* 

Of  vegetable  products  assigned  to  Media  by  ancient  writers, 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  "  Median  apple  "  or  citron.''  Pliny 
says  it  was  the  sole  tree  for  which  Media  was  famous,^  and 
that  it  would  only  grow  there  and  in  Persia.*^  Theophrastus,* 
Dioscorides,*  Vii^;il,*  and  other  writers,  celebrate  its  won- 
derful qualities,  distinctly  assigning  it  to  the  same  region. 
The  citron,  however,  will  not  grow  in  the  country  which 
has  been  here  termed  Media.*^  It  flourishes  only  in  the 
warm  tract  between  Shiraz  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the 
low  sheltered  region,  south  of  the  Caspian,  the  modern  Ghilan 
and  Mazanderan.  No  doubt  it  was  the  inclusion  of  this  latter 
region  within  the  limits  of  Media  by  many  of  the  later  geogra- 
phers that  gave  to  this  product  of  the  Caspian  country  an 
appellation  which  is  really  a  misnomer. 

Another  product  whereto  Media  gave  name,  and  probably 
with  more  reason,  was  a  kind  of  clover  or  lucerne,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  Persians  in 
the  reign  of  Darius,^  and  which  was  afterwards  cultivated 


1*  The  horse  represented,  thoUf[li ' 
large  aecordtnfc  to  English  notions, 

considerably  above  the  standard  usual 
on  the  Persian  nioDuments. 

»  Strab.  i\.  13,  }  8. 

"  U  has  been  questioned  whethej  the 
"Malum  medkum  "  was  the  oranfce 
the  cltroD.  I  decide  In  favour  of  the 
citron,  on  account  of  the  description  In 
Dloscorides.  n  ti^AsF  iwiinim  (oblong), 
I^i-nk.H'O'  (wrinkled),  xf«"i'"  ri  xp^- 
I.  T.  i.    (De  Stat.  Med.  1.  {  166.) 

*>  H.  If.  xU.  3.    "  Nee  alia  arbor  lau- 
datnr  In  Media." 

«*  Ibid.    "NlslapadMedosetlnPo 
aide  nascl  noluit." 


M  Hitt.  Plant,  iv.  4, 

a  Dt  Mat.  Med.  1.  S  186. 

"  Georg.  fi.  126-136). 
'  Mpi1I»  ten  IrltlM  iDcsM  urduioque  npon 
Fcllda  iTiutt :  quo  non  pmentlo*  allum. 

IpH  liiK«n*  nrhtw,  foctomque  ilmllUnia  laui 


enlbui  medtuDtnruifae 
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largelj  in  Italy.*  Strabo  considers  this  plant  to  have  been  tbe 
oliief  food  of  the  Median  horses,**  while  Dioscorides  assigns  it 
certain  medicinal  qualities."  Clover  is  still  cultivated  in  the 
Elburz  region,"  bat  horses  are  now  fed  almost  entirely  on  straw 
and  barley. 

Media  was  also  famoos  for  its  silphium,  or  assafetida,  a  plant 
which  the  coantry  still  produces,"  though  not  in  any  large 
quantity.  No  drug  was  ih  higher  repute  with  the  ancients  for 
medicinal  purposes;  and  though  the  Median  variety  was  a 
coarse  kind,  interior  in  repute,  not  only  to  the  Cyrenaic,  but 
also  to  the  Parthian  and  the  Syrian,**  it  seems  to  have  been 
exported  both  to  Greece  and  Rome,*'  and  to  have  been  largely 
used  by  druggists,  however  little  esteemed  by  physicians." 

The  other  vegetable  products  which  Media  furnished,  or 
was  believed  to  furnish,  to  the  ancient  world,  were  bdellium, 
amomum,  cardamomum,  gum  tn^acanth,  wild-vine  oil,  and 
aagapenum,  or  the  Ferula  pertica.^  Of  these,  gum  tragacanth 
is  still  largely  produced,  and  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce.*  Wild  vines  abound  in  Zagros"and  Elburz,  but  no 
oil  is  at  present  made  from  them.  Bdellium,  if  it  is  benzoin, 
amomum,  and  cardamomum  were  perhaps  rather  imported 
through  Media  **  than  the  actual  produce  of  the  country,  which 
is  too  cold  in  the  winter  to  grow  any  good  spices. 

The  mineral  products  of  Media  noted  by  the  ancient  writers 
are  nitre,  salt,  and  certain  gems,  as  emeralds,  lapis  lazuli,  and 


*•  Bee  Varro,  De  St  Jliittlea,  1.  ti; 
VlTR.  Otorg.  t.  2IBi  Pliny,  1.  ».  c. 

•>  Strab.  xt.  13,  S  T. 

•1  De  Mat.  Med.  il.  }  IT6;  W.  {  18. 

**  Bee  Moiier,  Second  J<yamiey,  p.  3fil. 

••  Chesne;,  vol.  I.  p.  80;  Chuiltn, 
torn.  ill.  p.  17. 

"  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxU.  23.  Compare 
Str&b.  xl.  i:j,  {  T. 

M  Diosc.  Dt  Mat.  Med.  111.  Si;  Plln. 
H.  N.  xlx.  3. 

*•  Compare  Strab.  xl.  13,  f  T  ad  fla. 
with  Dlosc.  ill.  84. 

*'  Bdellium  Is  called  n  Median  prod- 
uct by  Piiny  (W.  If.  xil.  B);  amoinom 
by  Pliny  and  Dioscocidei  (De  Hal.  ifed. 
i.  f  14);  gum  tragacaatb  by  Pliny  (xlil. 


21)  and  Theophraatni  (De  Uitt.  PUrni. 
ix.  I);  ■affapenum  by  DIoBCorides  <{li. 
an);  wild-vine  oil  ((Enaitt/ie)  by  Plluy 
(xif.  28);  and  cardBmomum  by  the  same 
writer  (xii.  13).  TlieophraatUB  expreBSea 
a  doubt  wliether  amomuni  and  carda- 
niomum  came  (rom  Uedia  or  from  India 
(viii,  T). 

**  Ollivier,  torn.  v.  p.  343. 

**  Rich,  Kurdlttan,  p.  144. 

*  See  above,  note".  Kufan  atgnes 
that  this  waa  the  case  also  with  the 
silphium  or  BBBafetida,  which  (he 
thinks)  is  scarcely  to  be  found  In  Media 
Proper.  See  bis  edition  at  Dioacorldee, 
vol.  11.  p.  530.) 
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the  following  obscurer  kinds,  the  aathene^  the  ffattinadet,  and 
the  nareUntis,  The  nitre  of  Media  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  who 
Bays  it  was  procured  in  small  quantities,  and  was  called 
*'  halmyiaga." '  It  was  found  in  certain  dry-looking  glens, 
where  the  ground  was  white  with  it,  and  was  obtained  there 
purer  than  in  other  places.  Saltpetre  is  still  derived  from  the 
Blburz  range,  and  also  from  Azerbijan.* 

The  salt  of  Lake  Urumiyeh  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who 
aays  that  it  forms  naturally  on  the  surface,*  which  would  imply 
a  iai  more  complete  saturation  of  the  water  than  at  present 
exiats,  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  The  gems  above  mentioned 
are  assigned  to  Media  chiefly  by  Pliny.  The  Median  emeralds, 
according  to  him,  were  of  the  lai^cBt  size ;  they  varied  con- 
siderably, sometimes  approaching  to  the  character  of  the 
sapphire,  in  which  case  they  were  apt  to  be  veiny,  and  to  have 
flaws  in  them.*  They  were  iai  less  esteemed  than  the  emeralds 
of  many  other  countries.  The  Median  lapis  lazuli,'  on  the  other 
band,  was  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  was  of  three  colours  —  hght 
blue,  dark  blue,  and  purple.  The  golden  specks,  however,  wiih 
which  it  was  sprinkled  —  really  spots  of  yellow  pyrites  —  ren- 
dered it  useless  to  the  gem-engravers  of  Pliny's  time.*  The 
Mothene,  the  ffottinadet,  and  the  nareiuitu  were  gems  of  in- 
ferior value.'  As  they  have  not  yet  been  identified  with  any 
known  species,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  present 
chapter  by  a  consideration  of  them. 


1  Ptin.  H.  tf.  xxxl.  10. 

*  Sm  above,  p.2M,  notes' and'. 

■  Btntb.  Xl.  13,  i  2.  A.-|.rir  ixn  Ti> 
Xninr.  iw  i  iXn  inrfcHmc  .fmrTM. 

*  H.  N.  xxxvil.  fi.  Compaie  Bollniu, 
PoiyhM.  20. 

*  Pliny's  name  for  this  gem  lR"Mp- 
phirus  ;  "  but  it  has  been  well  shown  by 
Hr.  King  that  his  "sapphtrus"  Is  tbe 
lapis  lazuli,  and  Ills  "  hyaclnthtis  "  the 
uppUn.   iAiMqvit  Otmt,  pp.  M-4T.) 


n.  IT.  xxzTli.  8.  Heitber  the  Upto 
laznll  nor  the  emerald  are  now  tound 
within  the  limits  ol  Media.  The  former 
abounds  in  Bactrla,  near  F^Eabad  ;  and 
the  Iatt«r  Is  occasionaltj  found  fn  tha 
same  region.  (Fniser,  Khamtan,  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  loe,  106.) 

'  See  Plln.  H.  N.  xxivll.  10  and  II. 
The  ttarduUii  Is  mentioned  also  bj 
Dlonysina.  (See  the  passage  placed  at 
the  head  ot  tile  flnt  cbapter.) 
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CHAPTER   in. 

CBARACTER,  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  ABTS,  &a., 
OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

"pDgnatrlxiiatloet  lormidanda."  — Akh.  BIaso.  xxUi.  6. 

Thb  eitmic  character  of  the  Median  people  is  at  the  present 
day  scarcely  a  matter  of  douht.  The  close  connection  which 
all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  establishes  between  them  and~ 
the  Persians,'  the  evidence  of  their  proper  names'  and  of  their 
language,^  so  &r  as  it  is  known  to  us,  together  with  the  express 
statements  of  Herodotus  *  and  Strabo,'  combine  to  prove  that 
they  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  human  family  known  to  us 
as  the  Arian  or  Iranio,  a.  leading  subdivision  of  the  great  Indo- 
European  race.  The  tie  of  a  common  language,  common  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  to  a  great  extent  a  common  belief,  united 
in  ancient  times  all  the  dominant  tribes  of  the  great  plateau, 
extending  even  beyond  the  plateau  in  one  direction  to  the 
Jaxartes  (Syhun)  and  in  another  to  the  Hyphasis  (Sutlej). 
Persians,  Medes,  Sagartians,  Chorasmians,  Bactj'ians,  Sogdians, 
Hyrcanians,  Sarangians,   Gandarians,   and   Sanskritic   Indians 


I  On  thli  coQiiectlon  see  Dan.  v.  28 
("  Thy  kingdom  la  divided  and  pvoD  Co 
the  MedeB  and  Fenians"},  vi.  8,  12,  IS 
("the  law  of  the  MedeD  and  Pereiana"}, 
Eather  i.  3  ("the  power  of  Penia  and 
Uedia  "),  i.  H  ["  the  princess  o(  Persia 
sod  Media"),  I.  1))  ("the  lawa  of  the 
Persians  and  the  Medes"),  x.  2  ("the 
lK>ok  of  the  chronicles  ot  Media  and 
Peraia");  and  compare  Herod,  i.  102, 
130 ;  jEsch.  Peri.  781-775  ;  Xon.  Cfivp. 
1.  2,  { 1 ,  e(  pautm ;  Bth.  Itu.  col.  1.  par. 
10,  }  10  ;  par.  11,  f  7  ;  par.  12,  S  3 ;  par. 
13,  f  2  ;  par.  li,  \  T.  Medea  were  tr»- 
quently  employed  as  generals  by  the 
Peraians.  (See  Herod.  I.  166,  162  ;  vl. 
M  ;  fieA.  lai.  col.  li.  par.  14,  {  6  ;  col. 
111.  par.  U,  i  3.)    The  closeneas  of  the 


connection  is  perhaps  most  Btr)kinj;ly 
shown  by  the  Indifferent  use  In  the 
Greek  writers  ot  the  expreaaiona  ri  ni|>. 
irua  and  ti  Hfiuil  for  the  Peraian  war, 
h  tlifoiit  and  h  uifint  for  the  inrader. 
Compare  uMinr,  it^trith.  and  the  like. 

*  Bee  the  Analyala  of  the  Median  and 
Persian  Proper  Names  In  the  anthor's 
Uerodoint,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  U4r4S9,  Znd  edi- 

'  See  the  author's  Herodatiu,  toI.  I. 
p.  BS3,  note  *. 

*  Herod.   Vll.   62.      Oi   II^Ih  iaXitm 

■  Strab.  KV.  2,  {  8.     Uncrtinru  a  rai- 

n<,>».  lu   MfC. aiiri    TV 

«Hi  urn*  V^Y'^BTT*!.  ■Ml'  t^vr^^. 
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belonged  all  to  a  single  stock,  differing  from  one  another  prob- 
ably not  muob  mora  than  now  differ  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  Teutonic  or  the  Slavonic  race."  Between  the  tribes  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Arian  territory  the  divei^nce  was 
no  doubt  considerable ;  but  between  any  two  ne^hbouring 
tribes  the  difference  was  probably  in  most  cases  exceedingly 
slight.  At  any  rate  this  was  the  case  towards  the  west,  where 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  two  principal  sections  of  the  Arian 
body  in  that  quarter,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  one 
another  in  any  of  the  features  which  constitute  ethnic  type. 

The  general  physical  character  of  the  ancient  Arian  race  is 
best  gathered  from  the  sculptures  o(  the  Achsemenian  kings,^ 
which  exhibit  to  us  a  very  noble  variety  of  the  human  species  — 
a  form  tall,  graceful,  and  stately ;  a  physiognomy  handsome  and 
pleasing,  often  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek  ;^  the  forehead 
high  and  straight,  the  nose  nearly  in  the  same  line,  long  and 
well  formed,  sometimes  markedly  aquiline,  the  upper  lip  short, 
commonly  shaded  by  a  moustache,  the  chin  rounded  and  gener- 
ally covered  with  a  curly  beard.  The  hair  evidently  grew  in 
great  plenty,  and  the  race  was  proud  of  it.  On  the  top  of  the 
head  it  was  worn  smooth,  but  it  was  drawn  back  from  the  fore- 
head and  twisted  into  a  row  or  two  of  crisp  curls,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  arranged  into  a  lai^  mass  of  similar  small 
close  ringlets  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  over  the  ears. 

Of  the  Median  women  we  have  no  representations  upon  the 
sculptures ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Xenophon  that  they  were 
remarkable  for  their  stature  and  their  beauty.'  The  same 
qualities  were  observable  in  the  women  of  Persia,  as  we  learn 


*  See  the  aathor's  Herodottu,  vol. 
pp.  SD0-S5S,  2nil  edition. 

'  The  only  certain  repreMntatlona 
■ctnal  Medes  vhlch  the  aculptures  tu 
niah  are  the  prostrate  figure  anc)  the 
third  Btandlng  rebel  in  the  Behistun 
bas-relief.  But  the  artist  In  this  sculp- 
ture made  no  pretence  1>t  marking 
ethnic  difference  bj  a  variety  in  the 
pbytlognomy. 

■  Dr.  Pricbord  observes  ot  the  type 
in  question  :  "  The  outline  o(  tbe  o 
tetunce  is  here  not  sfricdy  Gtedan,  lor 


It  li  peculiar ;  hut  it  ta  noble  and  dt|{ii<- 
fied  ;  and  if  the  expression  is  not  full  of 
life  and  genius,  It  is  Intellectual  and 
indicative  of  reflexion.  The  shape  of 
the  head  is  entirely  Indo-European,  and 
has  nothing  that  recalls  the  Tartar  or 
Mongolian."  (Ifal.  HM.  0/ Man,  p.  ITZ.) 
'  Xeu.  Anab.  Hi.  3,  {  2S.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  statement  In  this  place, 
Xenophon  makes  the  daughter  of  Cy- 
sxares,  whom  he  marries  to  Cyrus  the 
Qreat,  an  extraordituuy  beauty.  {Cgrop. 
viii.  0,  i  28.) 
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from  Plutarch,"  Ammianua  Marceltmus,"  and  othero.  The 
Arian  races  seem  in  old  times  to  have  treated  women  vith  a 
certain  chivalry,  which  allowed  the  full  development  of  their 
physical  powers,  and  rendered  them  specially  attractive  alike 
to  their  own  hushands  and  to  the  men  of  other  nations. 


The  modern  Persian  is  a  very  degenerate  representative  of 
the  ancient  Arian  stock.      Slight  and  supple  in  person,  with 

1*  Plut   Vil.  Alcxaad.  p.  876,  D.  I  Peraide,  ubl  /eminanim  jmlchHtvdo  tx- 

"  Amm.  Marc.  ixiv.  14.      "Ei  xit-lcellil."     Compais  Quint.  Curt.  ill.  11: 
ginivna,  qus  sp«cioNB  auu  cstptse,  ut  In  I  AirlMi,  £rp.  Akz.  ix.  19,  &c. 
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quick,  glancing  eyes,  delicate  features,  and  k  Tivacious  manner, 
he  lacls  the  dignity  and  strength,  the  calm  repose  and  simple 
grace  of  the  race  from  which  be  is  sprung.  Fourteen  centuries 
of  subjection  to  despotic  sway  have  left  their  stamp  upon  his 
countenance  and  his  frame,  which,  though  still  retaining  some 
traces  of  the  original  type,  have  been  sadly  weakened  and 
lowered  by  so  long  a  term  of  subservience.  Probably  the  wild 
Kurd  or  Lur  of  the  present  day  more  nearly  corresponds  in 
physique  to  the  ancient  Mede  than  do  the  softer  inhabitants 
of  the  great  plateau. 

Among  the  moral  charaoteristics  of  the  MedeS,  the  one  most 
obvious  is  their  bravery.  "Pugnatrix  natio  et  formidanda," 
says  AmmianuB  Marcellinus  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
summing  up  in  a  few  words  the  general  judgment  of  Antiquity.'^ 
Originally  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  close  kindred,  the 
Persians,  they  were  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Persian 
supremacy  only  second  to  them  in  courage  and  warlike  qualities. 
Mardonius,  when  allowed  to  take  his  choice  out  of  the  entire 
boat  of  Xerxes,  selected  the  Median  troops  in  immediate  suc- 
cession to  the  Persians.'  Similarly,  when  the  time  for  battle 
came  he  kept  the  Medes  near  liimself,  giving  them  their  place 
in  the  line  close  to  that  of  the  Persian  contingent,'  It  was  no 
doubt  on  account  of  their  valour,  as  Diodorus  suggests,^  that 
the  Medes  were  chosen  to  make  tlie  first  attack  upon  the  Greek 
position  at  Thermopyl^,  where,  though  unsuccessful,  they  evi- 
dently showed  abundant  courage.*  In  the  earlier  times,  before 
riches  and  luxury  had  eaten  out  the  strength  of  the  race,  their 
valour  and  military  prowess  must  have  been  even  more  con- 
spicuous. It  was  then  especially  that  Media  deserved  to  be 
called,  as  she  is  in  Scripture,  "fAe  mighty  one  of  the  heatheu"^ 
—  "the  terrible  of  the  nations."* 

Her  valour,  undoubtedly,  was  of  the  merciless  kind.  There 
was  no  tenderness,  no  hesitancy  about  it.  Not  only  did  her 
armies  '*  dash  to  pieces  "  the  fighting  men  of  the  nations  opposed 


1*  Amm.Marc.  Kxlll.B.  Compare  Nk. 

>  Dlod.  Sic.  xl.  6,  f  3.    AI  uV^  f- 

Dftm.  Ft.  9;  Diod.  Sic.  il.  8;  Hero.1.1. 

.^IXH  >vnivt. 

eo;  &c. 

*  See  Herod,  vlt.  210. 

1  Herod,  lill.  113.          '  IbUl.  U.  SI. 

■  Bzek.  xxxi.  11.        *  Ibid.  VMM  13. 
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to  her,  alloTing  apparently  no  quarter,^  but  the  women  and 
the  children  suffered  indignities  and  cruelties  at  the  hands  of 
her  sarage  varriors,  irfaiob  the  pea  luwiUiugly  records.  The 
Median  conquests  were  accompanied  by  the  woist  atrocities 
vhich  lust  and  hate  combined  are  wont  to  commit  when  Gtvf 
obtain  their  full  swing.  Neither  the  virtue  of  women  n4r  the 
innocence  of  children  were  a  protection  to  them.  The  infant 
was  slain  before  the  very  eye  of  the  parent.  The  sanctity  o£ 
the  hearth  was  invaded,  and  the  matron  ravished  beneath  her 
own  roof-tree.*  Spoil,  it  would  seem,  was  disregarded  in  com- 
parison with  insult  and  vengeance ;  and  the  brutal  soldiery 
cared  little  either  for  silver  or  gold,"  provided  they  could  in- 
dulge freely  in  that  thirst  for  blood  which  man  shares  witb  &b 
hytena  and  the  tiger. 

The  habits  of  the  Medes  in  the  early  part  of  their  career  were 
undoubtedly  simple  and  manly.  It  has  been  observed  with 
justice  that  the  same  general  features  have  at  all  times  distin- 
guished the  rise  and  fall  of  Oriental  kingdoms  and  dynasties. 
A  brave  and  adventurous  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  population 
at  once  poor,  warlike,  and  greedy,  overruns  a  vast  tract,  and 
acquires  extensive  dominion,  white  his  successors,  abandoning 
themselves  to  sensuality  and  sloth,  probably  also  to  oppressive 
and  irascible  dispositions,  become  in  process  of  time  victims  to 
those  same  qualities  in  another  prince  and  people,  which  had 
enabled  their  own  predecessors  to  establish  their  power.'"  It 
was  as  being  braver,  simpler,  and  so  stronger  than  the  Assyrians* 
that  the  Medes  were  able  to  dispossess  them  of  their  sovereignty 
over  western  Asia.  But  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  con- 
quest throughout  the  East,  success  was  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  degeneracy.  As  captive  Greece  captured  her  fierce 
conqueror, '^  so  the  subdued  Assyrians  began  at  once  to  corrupt 
their  uubduers.  Without  condescending  to  a  close  imitation  of 
Assyrian  manners  and  customs,  the  Medes  proceeded  directly 


f  IsBlah  xlii.  IS  and  18.  •  See  verse  IT. 

•Ibid,   veree   16.     "Their  children         ^' Grote.  Hiilorj/ of  Onete,  Yol.  UL  p. 

also  ahall  be  dashed  to  piecw  before  their  UT,  2nd  ed. 
eyes;  their  heuseH  shall  be  spoiled,  and  "  Horat.  C/iUI.   11.1,106.     "OrsMtia 

tbeir  wives  ravlHhed."  capl«  ferum  vlctoTein  c^t." 
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after  their  conquest  to  relax  the  severity  of  their  old  habits 
and  to  indulge  in  the  delights  of  soft  and  luxurious  living.  The 
historical  romance  of  Xenophon  presents  us  probably  with  a 
true  picture  when  it  describes  the  strong  contrast  which  existed 
towards  the  close  of  the  Median  period  between  the  luxury  and 
magnificence  which  prevailed  at  Ecbatana,  and  the  primitive  - 
simplicity  of  Persia  Proper,^  where  the  old  Arian  habits,  which 
had  once  been  common  to  the  two  races,  were  still  maintained 
in  all  their  original  severity.  Xenophon's  authority  in  this 
work  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  weak,  and  little  trust  can  be 
placed  in  the  historical  accuracy  of  his  details ;  but  his  general 
statement  is  both  in  itself  probable,  and  is  also  borne  out  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  other  authors.  Herodotus  and  Strabo 
note  the  luxury  of  the  Median  dress,"  while  the  latter  author 
goes  so  far  as  to  derive  the  whole  of  the  later  Persian  splendour 
from  an  imitation  of  Median  practices.^*  We  must  hold  then 
that  towards  the  latter  part  of  iiieir  empire  the  Medes  became  a 
comparatively  luxurious  people,  not  indeed  laying  aside  alto- 
gether their  manly  habits,  nor  ceasing  to  be  both  brave  men 
and  good  soldiers,  hut  adopting  an  amount  of  pomp  and  mu- 
nificence to  which  they  were  previously  strangers,  affecting 
splendour  in  their  dress  and  apparel,  grandeur  and  rich  orna- 
ment in  their  buildings,"  variety  in  their  banquets,**  and 
attaining  on  the  whole  a  degree  of  civilisation  not  very  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Assyrians.  In  taste  and  real  refine- 
ment they  seem  indeed  to  have  fallen  considerably  below  their 
teachers.  A  barbaric  magnificence  predominated  in  their  orna- 
mentation over  artistic  effort,  richness  in  the  material  being 
preferred  to  skill  in  the  manipulation.  Literature,  and  even 
letters,  were  very  sparingly  cultivated."^  But  little  originality 
was  developed.    A  stately  dress,  and  a  new  style  of  architeo- 


u  Xen.  Cgnp.  i.  3, }  2,  at  sal.  '  saenu  to  be  implied  by  the  n 

i>  Herod,  i.  136;  Strab.  xi.  13,  |  B.  Esther  at  the  "  booh  ol  the  cbronlclN 

X  Btrab.  1.  a.  c.  of  tlie  kings  oE  Media  and  Penila  "  <x. !}. 

"  See  above,  p.  365.  Tlie  actual  work  alluded  to  may  periiapa 

I*  Xmi.   Cyrop.  i.  3,  f  4.    nim<<n   have  been  a  Penlan  compilation;  but 

JfiMv»  lai  ^^Bfun.  the  Pemlan  writer  would  scarcely  have 

If  Tbe  use  of  writing  t^  the  Mcdes  is   ventured  to  write  the  "  chronicles  of  the 

indicated  In  the  Book  of  Daniel  (vi.  9).   "klagt  of  Media,"  UDlew  he  had  Median 

The  exUCenee  ot  a  Median  literature '  materials  to  go  upon. 
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tuie,  are  almoet  the  only  inTentioos  to  which  the  Medes  can  lay 
claiiD.  They  vere  brave,  energetic,  enterprising,  fond  of  dis- 
play, capable  of  appreciating  to  some  extent  the  advantages 
of  civiliaed  life ;  hut  they  had  little  geniuB,  and  the  world  is 
scarcely  indebted  to  them  for  a  single  important  addition  to 
the  general  stock  of  its  ideas. 

Of  the  Median  customs  in  war  we  know  but  little.  Herodotus 
tells  UB  that  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  Medes  were  armed 
exacUy  as  the  Persians,  carrjring  on  their  heads  a  soft  felt  cap, 
on  their  bodies  a  gleeved  tunic,  and  on  their  legs  trousers. 
Their  offensive  arms,  he  says,  were  the  spear,  the  bow,  and  the 
da^er.  They  had  lai^e  wicker  shields,  and  bore  their  quivers 
suspended  at  their  backs.  Sometimes  their  tunic  was  made 
into  a  coat  of  mail  by  the  addition  to  it  on  the  outside  of  a 
number  of  email  iron  plates  arranged  so  as  to  overlap  each 
other,  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.'  They  served  both  on  horse- 
hack  and  on  foot,  with  the  same  equipment  in  botli  cases.' 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  description 
of  the  Median  military  dress  under  the  early  Persian  kings. 
The  only  question  is  how  far  the  equipment  was  really  the 
ancient  warlike  costume  of  the  people.  It  seems  in  some 
respects  too  elaborate  to  be  the  armature  of  a  simple  and  primi- 
tive race.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  at  least  the  scale 
armour  and  the  unwieldy  wicker  shields  (j"*^),  which  re- 
quired to  be  rested  on  the  ground,'  were  adopted  at  a  some- 
what late  date  from  the  Assyrians.  At  any  rate  the  original 
character  of  the  Median  armies,  as  set  before  as  in  Scripture,* 
and  as  indicated  both  by  Strabo"  and  Xenophon,'  is  simpler 
than  the  Herodotean  description.  Tlie  primitive  Medea  seem 
to  Imve  been  a  nation  of  horse-archers.'  Trained  from  their 
early  boyhood  to  a  variety  of  equestrian  exercises,^  and  well 


'  Herod,  vil.  81.  On  the  scale  armour 
ol  the  AMjrIane,  lee  above,  vol.  I.  pp. 
431-433,  and  441-444.  On  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  see  Wilkinson  In  the  author's 
Btrodotiit,  vol.  Iv.  p.  6B,  Sad  edit 

*  Herod,  vll.  86. 

■  See  above,  vol.  1.  pp.  444-446;  and 
ootnpaie  Herod,  ix,  (S;  X«n.  Anab.  i.  8, 


•  Compare  Isaiali  xlll.  18;  Jerem.  1. 
9,  39,  li.  11,  ftc 

•  Strab.  xl.  13,  {  9. 

•  Xen.  Cynp.  II.  1,  S  6, 

''  Of  conree  the  Medes  hkd  alwaTB 
some  footmen,  but  tbeir  strength  vu  In 
thelT  hone.  T  da  not  helleve  in  their 
UBinK  chariota.    (Nic.  D.  Ft.  10.) 

■  Xen.  CVrop.   1.   4,  f  4.     Compare 
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practised  in  the  use  of  the  how,  they  appear  to  have  proceeded 
against  their  enemies  with  clouds  of  horse,  almost  in  Scythian 
fashion,  and  to  have  gained  their  Tictories  chiefly  by  the  skill 
with  which  they  shot  their  arrows  as  tbey  advanced,  retreated, 
or  manoeuvred  about  their  foe.  No  doubt  they  also  used  the 
sword  and  the  spear.  The  employment  of  these  weapons  has 
been  ahnost  universal  throughout  the  East  from  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  there  is  some  mention  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  Medes  and  their  kindred,  the  Persians,  in  Scripture;' 
hut  it  is  evident  that  the  terror  which 
the  Medes  iiiHpired  arose  mainly 
from  their  dexterity  as  archers."* 

No  representation  of  weapons  which 
can  be  distinctly  recognised  as  Median 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  general 
character  of  the  military  dress  and  of 
the  arms  appears,  probably,  in  the  Perse- 
politan  sculptures ;  but  as  these  reliefs 
are  in  most  cases  representations,  not  of 
Medes,  but  of  Persians,  and  as  they 
must  be  hereafter  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  military  customs  of  the 
latter  people,  only  a  very  sparing  use  of 
them  can  be  made  in  the  present  chap- 
ter. It  would  seem  that  the  bow  em- 
ployed was  short,  and  very  much 
curved,  aud  that,  like  the  Assyrian,"  it 
was  usually  carried  in  a  bow-case,  which 
might  either  be  slung  at   the  hack,  or 

hung   from   the   girdle.      The    arrows,  M*d«orPordMi  suttIdk*  Bow 
which  were  borne  in  a  quiver  slung  be-        '"  "*  ™*  (i^"«i»iii>. 
hind  the  right  shoulder,  must  have  been  short,  certainly  not 


Strabo,  iffho  says  (1.  B.C.)  that  the  tamous 
Peraian  educational  »yal«m  was  wholly 
copied  from  the  Median. 

*  The  swoid  is  mentlODed  In  connec- 
tion with  tlie  Medes  and  Persians  in 
Jeremiah  I.  36-3T.  "The  bow  and  the 
■pear"  are  noited  in  vi.  23,  and  again 
in  1. 12. 


>°  The  bune  of  the  Medes  as  archera 
passed  on  to  the  Persians,  and  even  to 
the  Parthlatu,  who  with  the  tastes  in- 
herited the  name  ol  the  earlier  people. 
Hence  the  ■■horrihilia  Medus"  (Hor. 
Oil.  i.  20,  i)  and  the  "Medi  phaietra 
decori  "  of  Horace  (Od.  il.  18,  6). 

"  Supra,  vol.  1.  p.  161. 
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exceeding  the  length  of  three  feet.  The  quiver  appears  to 
have  been  round ;  it  was  covered  at  the  top,  and  was  fastened 
by  means  of  a  flap  and  strap,  which  last  passed  over  a  button. 


The  Median  spear  or  lance  was  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length. 
Its  head  was  lozenge-shaped  and  flattish,  but  strengthened  by  a 


ir  Median  Spur  (Penepolli). 


bar  or  line  down  the  middle."     It  is  uncertain  whetlier  the 
liead  was  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  shaft,  or  whether  it  did  not 

11  Compare  the  AiSTriftn  speu-lieada,  vol.  i.  p.  4BT. 
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ratlker  terminate  in  a  ring  or  socket  into  wbich  the  upper  end  of 
the  shaft  was  itself  inserted.  The  shaft  tapered 
gradually  from  bottom  to  top,  and  terminated  he- 
tow  in  a  knob  or  ball,  which  was  perhaps  some- 
times carved  into  the  shape  of  some  natural  ob- 
ject."' 

The  sword  was  short,  being  in  fact  little  more 
than  a  da^er.'*    It  depended  at  the  right  thigh 
from  a  belt  which  encircled  the  waist,  and  was  Bhi<i<i  of  ■  wurior 
further  secured  by  a  strap  attached  to  the  bottom      (p^rKpoM.). 
of  the   sheath,  and  passing  round  the  soldier's    right  leg  a 
little  above  the  knee. 

Median  shields  were  probably  either  round  or  oval.  The  oval 
specimens  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  shield  of 
the  Bceotians,  having  a  small  oval  aperture  at 
either  side,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  greater 
lightness.  They  were  strengthened  at  the 
centre  by  a  circular  boss  or  disk,  ornamented 
with  knobs  or  circles.  They  would  seem  to 
have  been  made  either  of  metal  or  wood. 

The  favourite  dress  of  the  Medes  in  peace 
ia  well  known  to  us  from  the  sculptures. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
long  flowing  robe  so  remarkable  for  its  grace- 
ful folds,  which  is  the  garb  of  the  kings,  the 
chief  nobles,  and  the  officers  of  the  court  in 
all  the  Persian  bas-reliefa,  and  which  is  seen 
also  upon  the  darics  and  the  gems,  is  the 
famous  "  Median  garment "  of  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  Strabo.'  This  garment  fits 
the  chest  and  shoulders  closely,  but  falls  over 
the  arms  in  two  large  loose  sleeves,  open 
M,di.,.ii*b.{p.r«poii.).  ftt  the  bottom.     At  the  waist  it  is  confined  by 


1'  The  lower  end  ottbe  Persian  speais 
terminated  frequently  in  an  apple  or 
pom^ranate  (Herod,  vii.  11;  Achea. 
Deipn.  xli.  p.  614,  B).  AcM^ording  to 
Clearchua  of  Soil,  this  practice  was 
adopted  b;  tbe  Persians  trom  the  Hedes 


and  was  Intended  as  a  reproach  to  the 
latter  (or  their  UDmanlj  luxury.  {Atheu. 
p.  014.  D.) 

'*  So  Xenophon  calls  the  Peraiaii 
sword,  i^n-t^  i  •»<lc>.  (Cyrop.  1. 2,  {  13.) 

'  'Bo*^  Mfki^.     Herod.    I.    13Si    vll. 
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a  cincture.  Below  it  is  remarkably  full  and  ample,  drooping  in 
two  clusters  of  perpendicular  folds  at 
the  two  sides,  and  between  these  hang- 
ing in  festoons  like  a  curtain.  It  ex- 
tends down  to  the  ankles,  where  it  is 
met  by  a  high  shoe  or  low  boot,  opening 
in  front,  and  secured  by  buttons. 
M«)i«8i»«cp.r-poii.).  These   Median   robes  were  of   many 

colours.  Sometimes  they  were  purple,  sometimes  scarlet,  occa- 
sionally a  dark  grey,  or  a  deep  crimson."     Procopius  says  that 

they   were  made  of  silk,^  and  this 

statement  is  confirmed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Justin,  who  speaks  of  their 

transparency.*    It  may  be  doubted, 

however,  whether  the  material  was 

always  the  same ;  probably  it  varied 

with   the  season,  and  also  with  the 

wealth  of  the  wearer. 

Besides    this    upper  robe,    which 

is   the    only  garment  shown  in   the 

sculptures,  the  Medes  wore  as  under 

garments  a  sleeved  shirt  or  tunic  of 

a   purple    colour,"  and    embroidered 

drawers    or  trousers.*      They    oov- 

ered  the    head,    not    only    out    of 

doors,  but  in  their  houses,"  wearing  either  felt  caps  (nflw)  like 

116  ;  aroAi,  Hi)l>ni|.  Sen.  Cyivp.  viil. '  raw  aiik  from  Aula,  where  the  materml 
S,  S  IS  ;  Xnxi)  n>ixruiij,  Strab.  xl.  1^,  Was  In  use  from  a  very  early  time.  The 
I  9.  This,  Btrabo  expreuly  lays,  was  Parthian  standards  were  of  silk  (Floras, 
adopted  trom  the  Medea.  lil.  11);   and   there  can  be  little  doubt 

'  Xon.  Cyrop.  vlil.  3,  %  3.  'Efiii^  i'l  that  the  looms  of  Cliina.  India,  and 
■u  sAJuc  UiituiK  ittbUc  HMijuai  v^  Coabmere  produced  rich  silken  fabrics 
waftviitiritraTo,oMr^M^tm,oir'wti4-iiiS^r,  from  a  remote  period,  which  were  ex- 
nvTi  ififkimr,  al^i  ioinaii^y  BVTf  •apimir-iw  ported  Into  the  nel)(hbourinK  countries 
iiiar.br.  Another  kind  of  Median  robe,  i  of  Media  and  Persia. 
called  larapit,  seems  to  have  been  |  *  Justin  says  of  thePartlklans:  "  Ves- 
striped  alternately  white  and  purple,  tis  olim  sul  moris;  posteaquam  accM- 
(Compare  Pollux,  vil.  13,  with  Hesychius  sere  opes,  »(  Me<lis,  perluclda  ac  flulda" 
ad  Toc.  „ii»:t.)  {xli.  2). 

'  Procop,  Dt  BeU.  Peri.  i.  20,  p.  106,         '  See  Xeu,  Anab.  i,  6,  }  8,  and  com- 
C.     Silken  fabrics  were  inanufactured    pare  Ci/rap.  I.  3,  $  2. 
by  the  Greeks  from  the  middle  of  the         '  DihoIIik   irtt^ft't.     Xen.   Aimb.  t. 
fourth  century  R.c.    (Aristot,  HUl.  An.   t.  c.    Compare  Strab,  xl.  13,  §  S. 
V,    19.)    TUey   probably    Imported   the        '  Strab.  I.  s,  c. ;  Herod.  111.  12. 
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the  PersiaDa,  or  a  head-drees  of  a  more  elaborate  character, 
which  bore  the  Dame  of  tiara  or  eidaria?  This  appears  to 
have  been,  not  a  turban,  but  rather  a  kind  of  high-crowned 
hat,  either  stiff  or  flexible,  made  probably  of  felt  or  cloth,  and 
dyed  of  different  hues,  according  to  the  &ncy  of  the  owner. 

The  Medes  took  a  particular  delight  in  the  ornamentation  of 
their  persons.     According  to  Xenopbon,  they  were  acquainted 
with   most   of   the   expedients   by  the   help  of  which  vani^ 
attempts  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  time  and  to  create  an  arti- 
ficial beauty.     They  employed  cosmetics,  which  they  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  complexion.*    They 
made  use  of  an   abundance  of  false   hair." 
Like     many    other    Oriental     nations,    both 
ancient   and    modem,  they  applied  dyes    to 
enhance  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,"  and  give 
them  a  greater   apparent  size   and   softness. 
They  were  also  fond  of  wearing  golden  or- 
naments.    Chains  or  collars  of  gold  usually 
adorned  their  necks,  bracelets  of   the    same 
precious  metal   encircled   their  wrista,'^  and 
earrings  were  inserted  into  their  ears.^    Gold 
was  also    used    in    the    caparisons    of   their    .  ^^      ^    . 
horses,  the  bit   and  other  parts  of   the  bar-      ing  m  coiiw-  mud  em- 
ness  being  often  of  this  valuable  material."  "■*•  tP="^""- 

We  are  told  that  the  Medes  were  very  luxurious  at  their  ban- 
quets. Besides  plain  meat  and  game  of  different  kinds,  with 
the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  wine  and  bread,  they  were 
accustomed  to  place  before  their  guests  a  vast  number  of  side- 
dishes,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  sauces.'^    They  ate  with 

□aruB  the  Babylonian  (Nic.  Dam.  Ft.  10). 
It  Beema  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
Medes  bj  the  Persians.  (Sen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  8.  j  20.) 

i«  Stiab.  1.  s.  c;  Xon.  Cinwp- i- 3,  S  Z 

■»  Earrings  commonly  accompany  the 
Median  dress  on  the  Peraepulitan  sculp- 
turea.  They  are  mere  plain  rin){s  without 
any  pendant.  See  the  abave  woodcut. 
Nicolas  ol  Damaacus  assigns  earrings 
(•AAaBm)  lo  Nanarus,  a  satrap  under 
the  Medes.    (Fr.  10.) 

»  Xeu.  Cyrop.  1.  3,  f  3. 

w  Ibid,  i  4. 


'  Strictly  speaking,  these  words  are 
not  synonyras.  Tlie  name  (faro  was 
genetic,  applyinff  to  all  the  tall  caps; 
while  cidarit  or  cUarit  wasspeciUo,  being 
properly  applied  to  the  royal  head-dress 
only.  (See  Brtsson,  D«  Stgn.  Pert,  "" 
pp.  309-312.) 

•  Xfwiiam     irr^iK.  (XeO.       CyTOp. 

1.  3,  S  2.) 

>"   X<i|i«  rfirtmn.     (Ibid.) 

11  'O^nA^r  itoyfa^.        (Ibid.)      Thfs 

practice  is  ascribed  to  Sardanapalus  (Nic. 
Dam.  Fr.  8:  Athen.  Delpn.  ill.  T,  p.  029, 
A.;  Diod.  Sic.  II.  23);  and  ag^n  to  Na- 
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the  hand,  as  ia  Btill  the  fashion  in  the  East,  and  were  sufficiently 
refined  to  make  use  of  napkinsJ"  Each  guest  had  his  own 
dishes,  and  it  was  a  mark*  of  special  honour  to  augment  their 
number.'^  Wine  was  drunk  both  at  the  meal  and  afterwards, 
often  in  an  undue  quantity ;  and  the  close  of  the  feast  was  apt 
to  be  a  scene  of  general  turmoil  and  oonfusion.^^  At  the  Court 
it  was  customary  for  the  king  to  receive  his  wine  at  the  haads 
of  a  cupbearer,  who  first  tasted  the  draught,  that  the  king 
might  be  sure  it  was  not  poisoned,  and  theu  presented  it  to 
his  master  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.'" 

The  whole  ceremonial  of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  im- 
posing. Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  monarch  kept  him- 
self secluded,  and  no  one  could  obtain  admission  to  him  unless 
he  formally  requested  an  audience,  and  was  introduced  into 
the  loyal  presence  by  the  proper  officer.'  Ou  his  admission 
he  prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground  with  the  same  signs  of 
adoration  which  were  made  on  entering  a  temple.^  The  king, 
surrounded  by  his  attendants,  eunuchs,  and  others,  maintained 
a  haughty  reserve,  and  the  stranger  only  beheld  him  from 
a  distance.  Business  was  transacted  in  a  great  measure  by 
writing.  The  monarch  rarely  quitted  his  palace,  contenting 
himself  with  such  reports  of  the  state  of  his  empire  as  were 
transmitted  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  his  officers.' 

Tlie  chief  amusement  of  the  court,  in  which  however  the 
king  rarely  partook,*  was  hunting.  Media  always  abounded 
in  beasts  of  chase  ;  ^  and  lions,  bears,  leopards,  wild  boars,  stags, 
gazelles,  wild  sheep,  and  wild  asses  are  mentioned  among  the 
animals  hunted  by  the  Median  nobles."    Of  these  the  first  four 


"  X<ip4Bo«T(i«.     {XeD.  Cj/rop,  I.  3,  j  G.) 

"  Ibid.  S  6. 

■■  See  Ihe  descriptloii  tn  Xenopbon. 
ICifrop.  1. 3,  $  10.)  Compare  the  Feniao 
practice.    (Herod.  1. 133.) 

"  Cj/rvp.  I.  3,  i  8. 

1  Heiod.  I,  09.  Compare  mc.  Dam. 
Fr.  86.    IFr.  Hut.  Or.  vol.  111.  p.  402.) 

*  Strab.  1.  S.  C.  ^fiairiilH  •m^iriit 
•it  ro^t  nipa-t  '-l-i  Mit&.r  i*lna,. 

*  This,  at  lea»t,i«  the  account  ol  Hero- 
dotus (1.  100).  But  it  mar  be  doubted 
wbetb  er  he  does  not  lomew  hat  o ver-otate 
the  degree  ot  aeoliukin  aifect«d  by  the 


Median  kinj^.  Certainly  neither  Xeno- 
pbon In  hia  CyropiEdia,  nor  Cteslaa  In 
the  (ragmen ts  which  remain  ol  his 
writings,  appears  to  hold  such  extreme 
views  on  the  subject  as  "  the  Father  ot 
History." 

*  Herodotus's  account  wonld  neces- 
sarily imply  thin.  Xenophon  furnishes 
no  contradiction ;  for  he  does  not  make 
the  IcIdk  hunt  tn  person. 

*  See  above,  p.  295. 

*  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  4,  S  T.  Nicolas  ol 
Damascus  mentions  the  wild  tMors,  tll« 
stags,  and  the  wild  asses.    (Fr.  la) 
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were  reckoDed  dangerous,  the  others  harmless.^  It  was  cua^ 
tomary  to  pursue  these  animals  on  horseback,  and  to  aim  at 
them  with  the  bow  or  the  javelin.  We  may  gather  a  lively  ides 
of  some  of  these  hunts  from  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthians,  who 
some  centuries  later  inhabited  the  same  region.  We  see  in 
these  the  rush  of  great  troops  of  boars  through  marshes  dense 
with  water^lanta,  the  bands  of  beaters  ui^ng  them  on,  the 
sportsmen  aiming  at  them  with  their  bows,  aud  the  game  falling 
transfixed  with  two  or  three  well-aimed  shafts.^  Again  we 
see  herds  of  deer  driven  within  enclosures,  and  there  slain  by 
archers  who  shoot  from  horseback,  the  monarch  under  his  parasol 
looking  on  the  while,  pleased  with  the  dexterity  of  his  servants.^ 
It  is  thus  exactly  that  Xenophon  portrays  Astyages  as  contem- 
plating the  sport  of  his  courtiers,  complacently  viewing  their 
enjoyment,  but  taking  no  active  part  in  the  work  himself."^ 

Like  other  Oriental  sovereigns,  the  Median  monarch  main- 
tained a  seraglio  of  wives  and  concubines ; "  and  polygamy  was 
commonly  practised  among  the  more  wealthy  classes.  Strabo 
speaks  of  a  strange  law  as  obtaining  with  some  of  the  Median 
tnhes — a  law  which  reqnired  that  no  man  should  be  content 
with  fewer  wives  than  five,^'  It  is  very  unlikely  that  such  s 
burthen  was  really  made  obligatory  on  any :  most  probably  five 
legitimate  wives,  aud  no  more,  were  allowed  by  the  law  referred 
to,  just  as  four  wives,  and  no  more,  are  lawful  for  Mahometans. 
Polygamy,  as  usual,  brought  in  its  train  the  cruel  practice  of 
castration ;  and  the  court  swarmed  with  eunuchs,  chiefly  for- 
eigners purchased  in  their  infancy."^  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Empire  this  despicable  class  appears  to  have  been  all-powerful 
with  the  monarch." 

Thus  the  tide  of  corruption  gradually  advanced ;  and  there 


>  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  s.  e. 

•  See  the  engrBvitiK  in  Ker  Potter's 
Travel*,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  1TB,  or  the  moie 
carefull7  divrn  repreaentatlon  Id  FUd- 
din's  Voyage  ta  Ferie,  torn.  1.  PI.  10. 

»  Ker  Potter,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  177; 
Flandin,  torn.  t.  PI.  12. 

"  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  4,  §  IS.  'Efura  ran 
■MlAAmm*"^  '*<  »  ^itpini  lew  ^(A«rtu(4»lTat, 


"  Btrab.  xl.  13,  {  U.  Compare  NIeo- 
las  of  Damascus,  Fr.  66  {Fr.  HiU.  Gr. 
vol.  lii.  p.  403). 

^  Strab.  1.  s.  c. 

"  Clearch.  Bol.  ap.  Athen.  Deipn.  zll. 
2,  p.  914,  D. 

"  Nio.  Dam.  Pi.  66  {Fr.  Hilt.  Or. 
vol.  111.  pp.  396  And  402). 
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13  reason  to  believe  that  both  court  and  people  bad  in  a  great 
measure  laid  aside  the  hardj  and  simple  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  become  enervated  through  luxury,  when  the  revolt 
of  the  Persians  came  to  test  the  quality  of  their  courage,  aud 
their  ability  to  maintain  their  empire.  It  would  be  improper 
in  this  place  to  anticipate  the  account  of  this  struggle,  which 
must  be  reserved  for  the  historical  chapter ;  but  the  well-known 
result  —  the  speedy  and  complete  succcBa  of  the  Persians  — 
must  be  adduced  among  the  proofs  of  a  rapid  deterioration  in 
the  Median  character  between  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  and 
the  capture  —  less  than  a  century  later  —  of  Astyages. 

We  have  but  little  information  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  arts  among  the  Medes.  A  barbaric  magnificence  character- 
ised, as  has  been  already  observed,  their  architecture,  which 
differed  from  the  Assyrian  in  being  dependent  for  its  effect  on 
groups  of  pillars  rather  than  on  painting  or  sculpture.  Still 
sculpture  was,  it  is  probable,  practised  to  some  extent  by  the 
Medes,  who,  it  is  almost  certain,  conveyed  on  to  the  Persians 
those  modifications  of  Assyrian  types  which  meet  us  everywhere 
in  the  remains  of  the  Achsmenian  monarchs.  The  carving  of 
winged  genii,  of  massive  forms  of  bulls  and  lions,  of  various  gro- 
tesque monsters,  and  of  certain  clumsy  representations  of  actual 
life,  imitated  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Assyrians,  may  be  safely 
ascribed  to  the  Medes ;  since,  had  they  not  carried  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  predecessors,  Persian  art  could  not  have  borne 
the  resemblance  that  it  does  to  Assyrian.  But  these  first 
mimetic  efforts  of  the  Arian  race  have  almost  wholly  perished, 
and  there  scarcely  seems  to  remain  more  than  a  single  fragment 
which  can  be  assigned  on  even  plausible  grounds  to  the  Median 
period.  A  portion  of  a  colossal  lion,  greatly  injured  by  time, 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Hamadan,  the  site  of  the  great  Median 
capital,  which  the  best  judges  regard  as  anterior  to  the  Persian 
period,  and  as  therefore  moat  probably  Median,'  It  consists  of 
the  head  and  body  of  the  animal,  from  which  the  four  legs  and 
the  tail  have  been  broken  off,  and  measures  between  eleven  and 
twelve  feet  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  point  from  which 

1  FUndin,  Voyage  en  Feite,  p.  IT.    Sir  H.  {UwIjubdii  U  of  the  >ftmo  opinion. 
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the  tail  sprang.  By  the  position  of  the  head  and  of  what 
remains  of  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  it  is  evident  that  the 
animal  was  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  fore  legs 
straight  and  the  hind  legs  gathered  up  under  it.  To  judge  of 
the  feeling  and  general  character  of  the  sculpture  is  difficult, 
owing  to  the  worn  and  mutilated  condition  of  the  work ;  but  we 


seem  to  trace  in  it  the  same  air  of  calm  and  serene  majesty  that 
characterises  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions  of  Assyria,  together 
with  somewhat  more  of  expression  and  of  softness  than  are  seen 
in  the  productions  of  that  people.  Its  posture,  which  is  unlike 
that  of  any  Assyrian  specimen,  indicates  a  certain  amount  of 
originality  as  belonging  to  the  Median  artists,  while  its  colossal 
size  seems  to  show  that  the  effect  on  the  spectator  was  still  to  be 
produced,  not  so  much  by  expression,  finish,  or  truth  to  nature, 
as  by  mere  grandeur  of  dimension. 
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CHAPTER    IV, 

RELIGION. 


'A^iTftrtf  IK  ^it^  ^  ■ 


The  earliest  form  of  the  Median  religion  is  to  be  found  in 
those  sections  of  the  Zendavesta'  which  have  been  pronounced 
on  internal  evidence  to  be  the  most  ancient  portions'  of  that 
venerable  compilation ;  as,  for  instAnce,  the  first  Fargard  of  the 
Yendidad,  and  the  Gath&s,  or  "Songs,""  which  occur  here  and 


1  The  Zend-Areota,  or  sscied  Tolame 
of  tha   PaneM,  which  hu    now  been 

printed  both  by  WesteTgaard  (ISfiZ- 
1854)  and  Spiegel  (18B1~1S58),  find  IraoB- 
Uted  Into  Qerman  by  the  latter,  is 
a  compilation  tor  liturgical  purposeg 
from  varions  older  worlu  which  have 
been  loat.  ItUcoiupoaed  of  eight  pieces 
or  book*,  entitled  Ya^na,  VIsporatn  or 
yiqmrad.  Yendidad,  Taahta,  Nyftyish, 
Alrig&ns,  OtbB,  Slroxah.  It  is  written 
in  the  old  [orm  of  Arlan  speech  called 
the  Zend,  a  language  closely  cognate  to 
the  Sanscrit  ot  the  Veda*  and  to  Achn^ 
menlan  Penian,  or  the  Persian  ot  the 
CnnelforiD  Inscriptions.  A  Peblevl 
tranalatloD  of  the  more  important  books, 
made  probably  under  the  Saaaanldie 
(A.D.  236-tm)  Is  extant,  and  a  Sanscrit 
translation  of  the  Yafna,  made  about 
the  end  ol  the  fltt«entb  century  by  a 
certain  Nerlosengh.  The  celebrated 
ITrenchman,  Anqiietil  du  Perron,  Hist 
acquainted  the  learned  ot  Europe  with 
this  curious  and  valuable  compilation. 
His  translation  (Paris,  ITTl],  contused  lit 
its  order,  and  often  very  Incorrect,  Is  now 
antiquated:  and  students  unacquainted 
with  Zand  will  do  well  to  have  recourse  to 
Spiegel,  who,  however,  Is  far  from  a  per- 
fect translator.  The  best  Zend  scholars 
have  as  yet  attempted  versions  of  some 
portloQB  ol  the   Zendavesta  only  —  as 


BiuQout  ot  thfl  first  and  ninth  ohaptera 
ot  tha  Ya^na  iCommentaire  nir  It  Tan^a, 
Paris,  1833;  and  the  Journal  (uiattqtie 
tor  I8U'1846),  and  Martin  Haug  of  tha 
Glithts  (S  voU.,  Lelpalc,  1858-1860),  and 
other  fragments  (  Eutq/l  on  Out  Saeni 
Language,  Wrltinge,  and  Sdlgton  of 
tha  Parieti,  Bombay,  1862).  Professor 
Westergoard  ot  Copenhagen  la  under- 
stood to  be  engaged  upon  a  complete 
translaUoD  of  the  whole  work  Into  Eng- 
lish. When  this  version  appears,  it  will 
probably  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

The  word  "  Zend-Avesta,"  introduced 
Into  the  languages  ot  Europe  by  Da 
Perron,  Is  incorrect.  The  proper  torm 
Is  "  AvestarZend,"  which  is  tha  order 
always  used  In  the  PehlevI  books.  Thia 
word,  "  Ave»to-Zend,"  Is  a  coutraction 
ot  AtttUa  u  Ztnd,  "Avesta  and  Zend," 
I'.F.  Text  and  Comtnent.  Aresta  (nra- 
(t/ui)  means  "  text,  scripture;  "  its  Peh- 
lev!  form  Is  aplilat,  and  It  la  cognate  with 
the  late  Sanscrit  and  Mahratta  puitak, 
"book."  Zend(z<miJ)  la  "explanation, 
comment."  (See  Haug's  £Map«,  pp.  ia(^ 
122  ;  and  compare  Bansea's  Eaipl,  vol. 
111.  p.  4T1,  note.) 

1  Haug,  Buayt,  pp.  00-116;  Bunsen, 
Eiiypl,  vol.  ill.  p.  1T6. 

■  It  WRS  doubted  tor  some  time  whether 
the Olithts  were  really  "songs."  Brock- 
haoB  said  in  18M,  *'  Jusqu'td  Je  n'al  pa 
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there  in  the  Ya^na,  or  Book  on  Sacrificed  la  the  Gllth&s, 
vhich  heloQg  to  a  very  remote  era  indeed,'  we  seem  to  have  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  Religion.  We  may  indeed  go  back  by 
their  aid  to  a  time  anterior  to  themselves  —  a  time  when  the 
Arian  race  was  not  yet  separated  into  two  branches,  and  the 
Easterns  and  Westerns,  the  Indiana  and  Iranians,  had  not  yet 
adopted  the  conflicting  creeds  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Brahmin- 
ism.  At  that  remote  period  we  seem  to  see  prevailing  a  poly- 
theistic nature-worship — a  recognition  of  various  divine  beings, 
called  indifferently  Aauras  (^Ahuraa'),*  or  Deviu^  each  independ- 
ent of  the  rest,  and  all  seemingly  nature-powers  rather  than 
persons,  whereof  the  chief  are  Indra,  Storm  or  Thunder ;  Mithra, 
Sunlight;  Aramati (Armaiti),"  Earth;  Vayu,Wind;  Agai,Fire; 
and  Soma  (Homa),  Intoxication.  Worship  is  conducted  by 
priests,  who  are  called  kavi,  "  seers ; "  karapani,  "  sacrificers,"  or 
rifikh,  "  wise  men."  *  It  consists  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  sacrifices,  bloody  and  unbloody,  some  portion  of  which  is 
burnt  upon  an  altar ;  and  a  peculiar  ceremony,  called  that  of 
Soma,  in  which  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  offered  to  the  gods,  and 
then  consumed  by  the  priests,  who  drink  till  they  are  drunken. 
Such,  in  outline,  is  the  earliest  phase  of  Arian  religion,  and 
it  is  common  to  both  branches  o£  the  stock,  and  anterior  to 


d^convTir  la  molndre  trac«  de  mesnre 
d»ti8  lea  morceaui  qua  I'on  pent  regarder 
oomme  des  Okthta."  {Vendidad-Sadt, 
fi  3ST,  ad  voe.  gdlfia.)  Bat  Haug  has 
shown  distinctly,  not  only  that  tbey  are 
metrical,  hat  that  the  metres  are  of  the 
same  nature  M  those  which  are  found 
in  the  Tedic  hymns.  {Eitayi,  pp.  136- 
]3S.)  And  Westergaard  has  shown  by 
hU  mode  of  printing  that  he  regards 
them  as  metrical. 

*  Ya^a  la  Zend  Is  equivalent  to 
jl<gna  In  Banscrit,  and  means  "  aacri- 
flce."  The  Yaipui  consists  chiefly  of 
prayers,  hymns,  &o.,  relating  to  sacri- 
ficial rites,  and  intended  to  he  osed 
daring  the  performance  of  sacrifice. 

■  Trailltlonally,  several  of  the  Qftthfcs 
are  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  whose  date 
wa*  anterior  to  b.c.  3000  according  to 
Beroans,  and  whom  other  writers  place 
•till  earlier.     (See  Ailstot.   ap.  Diog. 


Laert.  Pref.  6;  PUn.  H.  If.  xxx.l;  Her^ 
mlpp.  Fr.  79;  Xan.  Lyd.  Fr.  29,  &c.] 
Their  style  shows  tbem  to  he  consider^ 
ably  anterior  to  the  flrat  Fa^^rd  of  tba 
Vendldad.  which  must  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  great  migration  of  thfl 
Hedes  southward  from  the  Caspian 
refilon.  Haug  is  Inclined  to  date  the 
Zoroaatrlan  Glltli&s  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Hosei.    (Eiiai/i,  p.  SSS.) 

*  The  Banscrit  *  Is  replaced  most  com- 
monly hy  k  In  Zend.  .,l*ura  or  oAirra  Is 
properly  an  adjective  meaning  "  living." 
But  It  is  ordinarily  used  as  a  substantive, 
and  means  "  divine  or  celestial  being." 

^  The  word  deva  is  clearly  cognate 
to  the  Latin  Devt,  Dimit,  Lithuanian 
dieicai,  Greek  Ziin  or  Ut<»,  &c.  In 
modem  Persian  It  has  become  din. 

■  Aramatl  is  the  Sanscrit,  Ammtti  ttw 
Zend  form. 

*  HauK  Bm^*,  pp.  2U-S4T. 
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the  rise  of  the  Iranic,  Median,  or  Persian  Bjstem.  That  syBtem 
is  a  reTolt  from  this  Bensuous  and  superficial  iiature>worship. 
It  begins  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  spiritual  intelligences 
— real  persons  —  with  whom  alone,  and  not  with  powers,  religion 
is  concerned.  It  divides  these  intelligences  into  good  and  bad, 
pure  and  impure,  benignant  and  malevolent.  To  the  former 
it  applies  the  term  Anirat  (^AhuroB),  "living"  or  "spiritu^ 
beings,"  in  a  good  sense ;  to  the  latter,  the  term  Devtu,  in  a 
bad  one.  It  regards  the  "powers"  hitherto  worshipped  as 
chiefly  Devas;  but  it  excepts  from  this  unfavorable  view  a 
certain  number,  and,  recognising  them  as  Asuras,  places  them 
among  the  Izeds,  or  "  angels."  Thus  far  it  has  made  two  ad- 
vances, each  of  great  importance,  the  substitution  of  real  "  per- 
sons  "  for  "  powers,"  as  objects  of  the  religious  faculty,  and  the 
separation  of  the  persons  into  good  and  bad,  pure  and  impure, 
righteous  and  wicked.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  It  proceeds 
to  assert,  in  a  certain  sense,  monotheism  gainst  polytheism.  It 
boldly  declares  that,  at  the  head  of  the  good  intelligences,  is  a 
single  great  Intelligence,  Ahurd-Mazd&o,*"  the  h^hest  object  of 
adoration,  the  true  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the 
universe.  This  is  its  great  glory.  It  sets  before  the  soul  a 
single  Being  as  the  source  of  all  good  and  the  proper  object  of 
the  highest  worship.  AhurS-Mazdao  is  "the  creator  of  life, 
the  earthly  and  the  spiritual ; "  ^^  he  has  made  *'  the  celestial 
bodies,"  ^  ''  earth,  water,  and  trees,"  ■*  "  all  good  creatures,"  "  and 
"all  good,  true  things,""  He  is  "good,"'*  "holy,""  "pure,"^ 
"true,"'  "the  Holy  God," ^  "the  Holiest,"*  "the  essence  of 
truth," s  "the  father  of  all  truth,"*  "the  best  being  of  all,"' 
"the   master  of  purity," ■     He   is   supremely  "happy,"*  pos- 


"  Qreat  differeDCe  ol  opinion  exlsM  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  name.  It  has 
been  traoalated  "  the  great  giver  of  life  " 
(Sir  H.  RawUnson's  Persian  VociAuIary, 
ad  voc.  Aiiramatila)  :  "  the  living  wise" 
(Haug,  Ettayt,  p.  33);  "the  living 
Creator  of  all "  (ibid.  pp.  256,  257);  "  the 
divine  much-knowiog "  (Broctchaua. 
Yendidad-Sodi,  pp.  347  and  3R5);  and 
"  the  divine  □luch.glving  "  (ibid.).  Both 


elements  of  the  name  wen  used  oom- 
monly  to  expreas  the  Idea  of  "  a  god." 
1'  Haug,  Ettayt,  p.  3 


Ya<:na.  xixi.  7 

»  Ibid.  li.  T. 

nild.  mi.  T. 

">  Ibid.  lUH.  2. 

Ibid.  Ili.  1. 

"  Ibid.  xlill.*.B 

Ibid.  XXXV.  1. 

*  Ibid.  xivi.  2. 

Ibid,  xliii.  G. 

*  Ibid.  xiv.  B. 

Ibid.  xxxi.  8. 

•  Ibid,  xivil.  1. 

Ibid,  xliil.  S. 

•   Ibid.  XXXT.  1 

Ibid.  XXIT.  3. 
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seasing  eveij  blessing,  "health,  wealth,  virtue,  wisdom,  immor- 
tality." i"  From  him  comes  all  good  to  man;  on  the  pious  and 
the  righteooB  he  bestows  not  only  earthly  advantages,  but 
piecioua  spiritual  gifts,  truth,  devotion,  "the  good  mind,"  and 
everlasting  happiness ; "  and  as  he  rewards  the  good,  so  he 
punishes  the  bad,  though  this  is  an  aspect  in  which  he  is  but 
seldom  represented.'^ 

It  has  been  said  "  that  this  conception  of  Ahura-mazda  as  the 
Supreme  Being  is  •■^ perfectly  identical  with  the  notion  of  Elobim, 
or  Jehovah,  which  we  find  in  the' books  of  the  Old  Testament." 
This  is,  no  doubt,  an  over«tatement.  Abura-mazda  is  less 
spiritual  and  less  awful  than  Jehovah.  He  is  less  remote  from 
the  nature  of  man.  The  very  ascription  to  him  of  health  (haur- 
vatdf)  is  an  indication  that  he  is  conceived  of  as  possessing  a 
sort  of  physical  nature.'*  Lucidity  and  brilliancy  are  assigned 
to  him,  not  (as  it  would  seem)  in  a  mere  metaphorical  sense.*^ 
Again,  he  ia  so  predominantly  the  aiithor  of  good  things,  the 
source  of  blessing  and  prosperity,  that  he  could  scarcely  inspire 
his  votaries  with  any  feeling  of  fear.  Still,  considering  the 
general  failure  of  unassisted  reason  to  mount  up  to  the  true 
notion  of  a  spiritual  God,  this  doctrine  of  the  early  Arians  is 
very  remarkable ;  and  its  approximation  to  the  truth  sufficiently 
explains  at  once  the  favourable  light  in  which  its  professors  are 
viewed  by  the  Jewish  prophets,"  and  the  favourable  opinion 
which  they  form  of  the  Jewish  system.'"  Evidently,  the  Jews 
and  Arians,  when  they  became  known  to  one  another,  recog- 
nised mutually  the  fact  that  they  were  worshippers  of  the  same 
great  Being.'  Hence  the  favour  of  the  Persians  towards  the  Jews, 


u  H&nfi,  E>»ai/».  p-  3ST' 

»  rBcna,  xxxlv.  1;  zItU.  1,  2,  &c. 

"  Ibid.  xIUI.  *.  B. 

"  Haug,  Etaayi,  I.  ■-  c, 

"  Haarvatat  (KhoriMd  In  later  Per- 
■l&n)la  translaMd  Indlflerentlj'  "health," 
"  whoiesomenera,"  "  eomplateness," 
"prosperity."  It  IB  explained  to  be  "  the 
f[D0d  condition  In  which  every  being  of 
the  good  creation  has  been  created  by 
Ahura-mazda."    (Hang,  Euav'.  P-  ITI-) 

i>  Ahura-mazda  (■  "  true,  Iiiefd,  rhiit- 
mg,  the  orlgtuBtOT  of  all  tho  beat  thinp. 


of  the  spirit  In  uatare,  and  of  tbe  grontli 
In  nature,  of  tbe  lumluarles,  and  of  the 
selt-flhlnlng  brigbtnesa  which  la  in  the 
InmlaarlHB."  (Ya;na,  ill.  1,  Haug's 
Translation.)  He  la  regarded  m  tha 
source  of  light,  which  most  resembles 
him,  and  he  Is  called  qSl/iri,  "  having 
his  own  light."    (Haug,  Euayt,  p.  143, 

i«  Iimlah  zllv.  SSi  xlv.  1-4. 
1'  3  ChroD.  xxxvi.  22,  23;   Etm  1. 
1-4;  Tl.  10, 12. 

1  Thb  la  dear  from  such  passages  as 
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and  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Persians.  The  Lord 
Qod  of  the  Jews  being  recognised  as  identical  with  Orninzd,  a 
sympathetic  feeling  united  the  peoples.  The  Jews,  so  impatient 
generally  of  a  foreign  yoke,  never  revolted  from  the  Persians ; 
and  the  Persians,  so  intolerant,  for  the  most  part,  of  religions 
other  than  their  own,'  respected  and  protected  Judaism. 

The  sympathy  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  religion 
of  Ormazd  was  anti-idolatrous.  In  the  early  nature-worship, 
idolatry  had  been  allowed ;  but  the  Iranic  system  pronounced 
against  it  from  the  first.*  No  images  of  Ahura-mazda,  or  of 
the  Izeds,  profaned  the  severe  simplicity  of  an  Iranic  temple. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  that,  in  connection  with 
a  foreign  worship,  idolatry  crept  in,*  The  old  Zoroastrianism 
was  in  this  respect  as  pure  as  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  thus 
a  double  bond  of  religious  sympathy  united  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Arians. 

Under  the  supreme  God,  Ahura-mazda  or  Ormazd,  the  ancient 
Iranic  system  placed  (as  has  been  already  observed)  a  number 
of  angels.*  Some  of  these,  as  Vohvrmanfi,  "the  Good  Mind;" 
Mazda,  "  the  Wise  "  (?) ;  and  Asha,  "  the  True,"  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  attributes  of  the  Divinity.  Armaiti,  how- 
ever, the  genius  of  the  Earth,  and  Sraosha  or  Serosh,  an  angel, 
are  very  clearly  and  distinctly  personified."  Sraosha  is  Ormazd's 
messenger.  He  delivers  revelations,^  shows  men  the  paths  of 
happiness,^  and  brings  them  the  blessings  which  Ormazd  has 
assigned  to  their  share.*     Another  of  his  functions  is  to  protect 


tbe  tollowiDf;:  — "  7^  Lord  Ood  of 
heaven  hath  f^ven  me  [i.e.  Cyrus)  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  lie  hatli 
charged  me  to  build  him  a.  bouse  at 
Jeiusaleiu,  which  is  ia  Judah.  Who 
is  there  among  fou  of  alt  bis  people  ? 
His  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Itrael  —  be  i»  the  Qod  — 
which  is  In  Jerusalem."    (Ezra  1.  2,  3.) 

)  See  the  Chapter  on  the  Persian 
Religion  In  the  "fifth  Monarchy," 
Infra,  vol.  ill. 

)  Yai;na,  xzxii.  1,  2;  xtv.  11;  xtvi. 
Ill  &c. 

*  Journal  t^  the  AMiaUe  Hoeitty,  vol. 


IV.  p.  1S9;  Lottns,  Chaidaa  and  S^ulana, 
p.  :tT8.  On  the  flrst  erection  of  Btatues 
iu  honour  ol  Ansltia,  see  the  Chapter 
on  the  Persian  B«ligloD  in  the  thttd 
volume  of  thie  work. 
'  Yiizalae  or  Ueda. 

*  "  While  the  Amesha  Spentas,"  mja 
Hang, "  represent  nothing  but  the  qnall- 
tles  and  gifta  of  Ahura-mazda,  Sraosha 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  per- 
sonalltf."  (£sniy«,  p.  261.)  Haug  even 
regards  Armaiti  as  not  reallf  a  person 
(ibid.). 

'  Yapia,  xllil.  12, 14;  xllv.  1. 
»  Ibid,  xUii.  3. 

•  Ibid.  xliU.  11  and  16. 
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the  true  faith."  Ha  is  called,  in  a  very  special  sense,  "the 
friend  of  Ormazd,"  "  and  is  employed  by  Ormazd  not  only  to 
distribute  his  gifts,  but  also  to  conduct  to  him  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  when  this  life  is  over,  and  they  enter  on  the  celestial 
scene."* 

Armaiti  is  at  once  the  genius  of  the  Earth,  and  the  goddess  of 
Piety.  The  early  Ormazd  worshippers  were  ^ricultunsts,  and 
viewed  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a  religious  duty  enjoined 
upon  them  by  God.^  H^Dce  they  connected  the  notion  of  piety 
with  earth  culture ;  and  it  was  but  a  step  from  this  to  make 
a  single  goddess  preside  over  the  two.  It  is  as  the  angel  of 
Earth  that  Armaiti  has  moat  distinctly  a  personal  character. 
She  is  regarded  as  wandering  from  spot  to  spot,  and  labouring 
to  convert  deserts  and  wildernesses  into  fruitful  fields  and 
gardens.'  She  has  the  agriculturist  under  her  immediate  pro- 
tection," while  she  endeavours  to  persuade  the  shepherd,  who 
persists  in  the  nomadic  life,  to  give  up  his  old  habits  and  com- 
mence the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  She  is  of  course  the  giver  of 
fertility,  and  rewards  her  votaries  by  bestowing  upon  them 
abundant  harvests.*  She  alone  causes  all  growth.^  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  she  pervades  the  whole  material  creation,  mankind 
included,  in  whom  she  is  even  sometimes  said  to  "reside."* 

Armaiti,  further,  "tells  men  the  everlasting  laws,  which  no 
one  may  abolish  "^  —  laws  which  she  has  learnt  from  converse 
with  Ahura-mazda  himself.  She  is  thus  naturally  the  second 
object  of  worship  to  the  old  Zoroastrian ;  and  converts  to  the 
religion  were  required  to  profess  their  faith  in  her  in  direct 
succession  to  AhuTa-mazda." 

From  Armaiti  must  be  carefully  distinguished  the  gSua  urvd, 
or  "soul  of  the  earth"* — a  being  who  nearly  resembles  the 


»  ra<:na,  iHv.  9.  > 

"  Ibid.  xliv.  I  and  9. 
H  Ibid.  xHli.  3. 

I  Ibid.  zxix.  pwalm,  xxxl.  9-10. 
'  So  Hanft  expounds  the  somewhat 
amblf^ouH   words   of    Tiupta,  xxzl.  9. 
iEuayi,  p.  144,  note.) 
■  Ta^na,  xzxi.  10. 
•  Ibid.  XXXV.  i. 
■     «  Ibid.  xllU.  16,  ad  flu. 


•  Ibid.  1. 8.  c.        I  Ibid,  xiiii.  s. 

'  See  the  lormula  by  which  the  an- 
cient Iranians  received  men  Into  their 
rell)^ouB  community,  given  In  the  12th 
chapter  of  the  Yaqjia,  S  1  to  §  9. 

<  Literal!]'  "  soul  of  the  coie."  In  the 
poetical  lanj^uage  of  the  old  Iranians, 
the  earth,  which  giutalns  all,  was  com- 
pared to  a  cow,  the  earliest  sustaiuer  of 
the  iMdily  ftinong  tbem.    (See  Oxford 
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"  anima  mondi "  of  the  Greek  aod  Roman  philosophers.  This 
spirit  dwells  in  the  earth  itself,  animatiiig  it  as  a  man's  soul 
animates  his  body.  In  old  times,  when  man  first  began  to 
plough  the  soil,  gtut  urvd  cried  aloud,  thinkiug  that  hia  life 
was  threatened,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  archangels. 
They  however  were  deaf  to  his  entreaties  (since  Ormazd  had 
decreed  that  there  should  be  cultiyation),  and  left  him  to  bear 
his  pains  as  he  best  could.'*'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  course 
of  time  he  became  callous  to  them,  and  made  the  discovery 
that  mere  scratches,  though  they  may  be  painful,  are  not  dan- 
gerous. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  tn  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
Iranic  worship  the  cult  of  Mithra  was  included  or  no.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  fact  that  Mithra  is  common  to  both  forms  of 
the  Arian  creed  —  the  Indian  and  Iranic  —  would  induce  the 
belief  that  his  worship  was  adopted  from  the  first  by  the  Zoro- 
astrians ;  on  the  other,  the  entire  absence  of  all  mention  of 
Mithra  from  the  Gath^  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  time  when  they  were  composed  his  cult  had  not  yet  begun. 
Perhaps  we  may  distinguish  between  two  forms  of  early  Iranic 
worship,  one  that  of  the  more  intelligent  and  spiritual  —  the 
leaders  of  the  secession  —  in  whose  creed  Mithra  had  no  place ; 
the  other  that  of  the  great  mass  of  followers,  a  coarser  and 
more  material  system,  in  which  many  points  of  the  old  religion 
were  retained,  and  among  them  the  worship  of  the  Sun-^od. 
This  lower  and  more  materialistic  school  of  thought  probably 
conveyed  on  into  the  Iranic  system  other  points  also  common  to 
the  Zendavesta  with  the  Vedas,  as  the  recognition  of  Airyaman 
(Aryaman)  as  a  genius  presiding  over  marriages,*'  of  Vitrah^ 
as  a  very  high  angel, '^  and  the  like. 

Vayu,  "  the  Wind,"  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  god 
from  the  first  He  appears,  not  only  in  the  later  portions  of  the 
Zendavesta,  like  Mithra  and  Aryaman,  but  in  the  Gathas  them- 


BuajH  f<w  I8S6,  p.  IT.)  Perhaps  the 
Greek  t4  <Dor.  yi)  la  connected  etymo- 
loglcall;  with  go  or  ga,  "  cattle." 

»  Yaiina,  zxIk.  h  Ibid.  Ilv. 

I*  Sea  Haug'a   EMoyt,  pp.  1S3  wad 


232.  In  tb«  VedM  Yitrahi  is  one  ol  tha 
moat  frequent  epithets  of  Indra.  who 
would  thus  seem  to  have  retained  some 
votaries  among  the  Iranians.  It  meant 
"  killer  of  Vltr*,"  who  waa  a  demon. 
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Belves.^  His  name  is  clearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Yedic 
Wind^^od,  VSiyu,"  and  is  apparently  a  sister  form  to  the  venttu, 
or  witid,  of  the  more  western  Arians.  The  root  is  probably  vi, 
"  to  go,"  which  may  be  traced  in  trit,  via,  vado,  tfenio,  &c. 

The  ancient  Iranians  did  not  adopt  into  their  system  either 
Agni,  "  Fire  "  (Lat.  ^t*),  or  Soma  (Homa),  "  Intoxication." 
Fire  was  indeed  retained  for  sacrifice ; "  but  it  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  material  agent,  and  not  as  a  mysterious  Power,  the 
proper  object  of  prayer  and  worship.  The  Soma  worship,* 
which  formed  a  main  element  of  the  old  religion,  and  which  was 
retained  in  Bratiminism,  was  at  the  first  altogether  discarded 
by  the  Zoroastrians ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  that  disgust  which  split  the  Arian  body  in  two, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  new  religion.'^    A  ceremony  in  which  it 


"  Bee  Tocno,  UH.  6. 

1*  Rlg-Veda  SattAiCa,  vol.  1.  pp. 
31.  35,  &c. 

"  Ya-;na,  xlfll.  9;  xlvi.  8;  &c. 

"  The  Soma  coreinony  la  one  of  the 
moat  BtrikingfeatQres  o(  the  old  Hindoo 
Mlfgion.  Wilson  (H.  H.)  npeaka  ot  it 
ai>  "  B  Bingulai  part  ot  their  riti 
{IiitroductlontoBis-7s<taSaiiAi(o,vol.  1. 
p.  iixvi),  and  describes  it  as  foUovfa; 
"The  expressed  and  lennented  Juice 
the  Soma  plant  yiitt  preaentcd  in  ladles 
to  the  deities  Invoked,  In  what  manuer 
does  not  exactly  appear,  although  it 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  sprinkled 
on  the  fire,  sometimes  on  the  giouDd, 
rather  oa  the  Ktita,  oi  sacred  grass, 
strewed  on  the  floor  "(and  forming  the 
supposed  seat  of  the  deities);  "  and  tn 
all  cases  the  residue  was  drank  b;  the 
assistants"  (p.  xxill).  "The  only  ex- 
planation," be  adds,  "  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  is  the  delight,  as  well  aa  as- 
tonishment, vrhich  the  discovery  of  the 
exhilarating,  if  not  inebriating,  piopei>- 
ties  of  the  tormented  juice  of  the  plant 
most  have  excited  in  simple  minds  on 
flrst  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
efFects"  (p.  xxxvU).  Haog  says,  "The 
early  Indian  tribes,  as  described  )n  the 
ancient  songs  ot  the  Yedas,  never  en- 
gaged themselves  in  their  frequent  pre- 
datory excursions  for  robbing  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  Jfcc.,  without  haling  pre- 


viously secured  the  assistance  ot  Indra 
by  preparing  for  bim  a  solemn  8oma 
teast.  The  KarapBni"(pTieBlA)"  dressed 
it  in  due  manlier,  and  the  Savis" 
[another  order  of  priests)  "  composed  or 
applied  those  verses  which  were  best 
calctilated  to  induce  Indra  to  accept  the 
InvitatloD.  The  Karls  were  believed  to 
racogatse  by  certain  marks  the  arrival 
of  the  god.  After  he  had  enjoyed  the 
sweet  beverage,  the  delicious  honey,  and 
(DOS  tuppoied  to  be  toiaily  inebrSaled,  then 
the  Kavia  promised  victory.  The  in- 
roads were  undertaken  headed  by  those 
KavlS  who  had  previouilj/  tntoxtcaled 
themaelva,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
In  most  cases  aiicceaaful."  (Eiuai/i,  pp. 
2*7,  248.)  These  oigiea  may  therefore 
be  compared  with  those  which  the  Qreeks 
celebrated  In  honor  of  Bacchus,  and 
may  throw  light  on  the  supposed  Indian 
origin  of  that  deity. 

The  Soma  plant  is  said  to  be  the  acid 
Asclepias  or  SarcoMema  vimlnalU  {Wil- 
son In  Rig-Vtda  Sanhita,  vol.  1.  p.  6, 
note*).  The  important  port  which  it 
holds  in  the  Vedas  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Wilson's  translation  of  the 
Rig-Veda,  vol.  1.  pp.  6,  11,  14,  21,  25, 
&c.,  and  still  more  by  reference  to  Mr. 
SCeven.wn's  Iramtlatlon  of  the  S&m»- 
Veda,  which  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  lU  praises. 

"  See  Ya^na,  xxxU.  3,  and  xlviil.  10. 
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was  implied  that  the  intoxication  of  their  worshippers  was 
pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  not  obscurely  hinted  that  they  them* 
selves  indulged  in  similar  excesses,  was  revolting  to  the  religious 
temper  of  those  who  made  the  Zoroastrian  reformation ;  and  it 
is  plain  from  the  G&thfis  that  the  new  system  was  intended 
at  first  to  be  entirely  tree  from  the  pollution  of  so  disgusting 
a  practice.  But  the  zeal  of  religious  reformers  outgoes  in  most 
cases  the  strength  and  patience  of  their  people,  whose  spirit  is 
too  gross  and  earthly  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  lofty  flights  of 
the  purer  and  higher  intelligence.  The  Iranian  section  of  the 
Arians  could  not  be  weaned  wholly  from  their  beloved  Soma 
feasts ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  obliged  to  be  con< 
tent  ultimately  with  so  far  reforming  and  refining  the  ancient 
ceremony  as  to  render  it  comparatively  innocuous.  The  portion 
of  the  rite  which  implied  that  the  gods  themselves  indulged 
in  intoxication  was  omitted ;  ^  and  for  the  intoxication  of  the 
priests  was  substituted  a  moderate  use  of  the  liquor,  which, 
instead  of  giving  a  religious  sanction  to  drunkenness,  merely 
implied  that  the  Soma  juice  was  a  good  gift  of  God,  one  of  the 
many  blessings  for  which  men  had  to  be  thankful." 

With  respect  to  the  evil  spirits  or  intelligences,  which,  in 
the  Zoroaittriau  system,  stood  over  against  the  good  ones,  the 
teaching  of  the  early  reformers  seems  to  huve  been  less  clear. 
The  old  divinities,  except  where  adopted  into  the  new  creed, 
were  in  a  general  way  called  Devat,  "fiends"  or  "devils,"^  in 

1  Instead  of  panring  the  liquor  on  |  Lat.  diiim.)  From  this  metuiiiiK.  white 
the  Are  or  on  the  sacred  grsaa,  where  dera  passed  Into  a  genetal  name  (or 
the  gods  were  supposed  to  itt,  the  ITS'  Kod,  the  form  diii  was  appropriated  to  a 
nlan  priests  simply  iltoietd  It  to  the  tire  I  particular  und.  Compare  our  use  of  the 
and  then  drank  it.    (Haug,  Euaj/a,  p.    word  "  Heaven  "  <n  such 

2:w.)  - 

*  The  restoration  of  the  modified 
Soma  (Homa)  ceremony  to  the  Iranian 
ritual  Is  indicated  in  "  the  yonnf^r 
Yai;na  "  (chs.  ix.  to  xl.),  more  especially 
in  the  so-called  lloma  ¥a»hl,  a  transls- 
tion  of  which  by  Bumoul  is  appended 
to  the  Pendidad-Had^  of  Brockhaus. 

*  There  Is,  of  course,  no  etyraolt^cal 
connection  between  ileva  and  "devil." 
Dera  and  the  ci^nate  iftii  are  originally 
"  the  sky,"  "  the  air"  — a  meaning  which 
diu  often  has  in  the  Vedas.    (Compare 


Heaven  hless  yoi 
The  particular  god,  the  god  of  the  air, 
appeals  in  Greek  us  Xtrt  or  liivt,  in 
Latin  as  J'li-piter,  In  old  German  as  Tiiil, 
whence  our  T^iejilay.  Daia  became  Lat. 
dtii>,  diviit,  Gr.  hie,  LIth.  dirvtai,  &c. 
Thus  far  the  word  had  inrariahly  a  good 
sense.  When,  however,  the  Western 
Arians  broke  off  from  their  brethren, 
and  rejected  the  worship  of  their  goda, 
whom  they  regarded  as  evil  sinrits,  the 
word  deva,  which  tbey  Bpeclally  applied 
to  them,  came  tu  have  an  evil  meaning. 
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ooatrast  with  tlie  Akurat,  or  "goda."  These  devas  were  repre- 
sented as  many  in  number,  as  artful,  malicious,  deceivers  and 
injurers  of  mankind,  more  especially  of  the  Zoroastrians  or 
Orntazd-woTshippers,*  as  inventors  of  spells'  and  lovers  of  the 
intoxicating  Soma  draught.^  Their  leading  characteristics  were 
'*  destroying  "  and  "  lying."  They  were  seldom,  or  never,  called 
by  distinct  names.  No  account  was  given  of  their  creation,  nor 
of  the  origin  of  their  wickedness.  No  single  superior  intelli- 
gence, no  great  Principle  of  Evil,  was  placed  at  their  head. 
Ahriman  (Angrd-mainyus)  does  not  occnr  in  the  Gath&s  as  a 
proper  name.  Far  less  is  there  any  graduated  hierarchy  of 
evil,  surrounding  a  Prince  of  Darkness  with  a  sort  of  court, 
antagonistic  to  the  angelic  host  of  Oimazd,  as  in  the  later 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta  and  in  the  modern  Parsee  system. 

Thus  Dualism  proper,  or  a  belief  in  two  uncreated  and  in- 
dependent principles,  one  a  principle  of  good  and  the  other  a 
principal  of  evil,  was  no  part  of  the  or^nal  Zoroastrianism. 
At  the  same  time  we  find,  even  in  the  Gathas,  the  earliest 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  germ  out  of  which  Dualism 
sprung.  The  contrast  between  good  and  evil  is  strongly  and 
sharply  marked  in  the  G&thfis;  the  writers  continually  harp 
upon  it,  tlieir  minds  are  evidently  struck  with  this  sad  anti- 
thesis which  colours  the  whole  moral  world  to  them ;  they  see 
everywhere  a  struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  truth  and 
falsehood,  purity  and  impurity ;  apparently  they  are  blind  to  the 
evidence  of  harmony  and  agreement  in  the  universe,  discerning 
nothing  anywhere  but  strife,  conflict,  antagonism.  Nor  is  this 
all.  They  go  a  st€p  further,  and  personify  the  two  parties  to 
the  struggle.  One  is  a  "white"  or  holy  "Spirit"  (fpento 
matn^iu),  and  the  other  a  "  dark  spirit "  (angro  mainyut)? 
But  this  personification  ia  merely  poetical  or  metaphorical,  not 
real.  The  "  white  spirit "  is  not  Ahura-mazda,  and  the  "  dark 
spirit "  is  not  a  hostile  intelligence.     Both  resolve  themselves 

equJTBleiit  to  our  "  flend  "  or  "  devil."  I      >  Ibid,  xxxli.  4. 

"  Devil  "  Is  of  coarse  a  mere  corraptlon         >  Ibid,  xxxll.  3. 

of  Ji>0iiA« ;  Lat.  dtabobia;  Ital.  diaaolo;         '  See  especially   fdfna,  xlv.  S.  and 

French  dtable :  Negro,  debbel,  compare  zxz.  3-6. 

*  Yai;na,    ill.    4;    XXX.    6;    xxxU.  S; 
xliv.  IS;  8k. 
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on  examination  into  mere  figures  of  speech  —  phantoms  of  poetic 
imagery  —  abstract  notions,  clothed  by  language  with  an  appar- 
ent, not  a  real,  personality. 

It  was  natural  that,  as  time  went  on.  Dualism  should  develop 
itself  out  of  the  primitive  Zoroastrianism.  Language  exercises 
a  tyranny  over  thought,  and  abstractions  in  the  ancient  world 
were  ever  becoming  persons.*  The  Iranian  mind,  moreover, 
had  been  struck,  when  it  first  turned  to  contemplate  the  world, 
with  a  certain  antagonism  ;  and,  having  once  entered  this  track, 
it  would  be  compelled  to  go  on,  and  seek  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  ant^onism,  the  cause  (or  causes)  to  which  It  was  to  be 
ascrihed.  Evil  seemed  most  easily  accounted  for  hy  the  sup- 
position of  an  evil  Person ;  and  ^e  continuance  o£  an  equal 
struggle,  without  advantage  to  either  side,  which  was  what 
the  Iranians  thought  they  beheld  in  the  world  that  lay  around 
them,  appeared  to  them  to  imply  the 'equality  of  that  evil 
Person  with  the  Being  whom  they  rightly  regarded  as  the 
author  of  all  good.  Thus  Dualism  had  its  birth.  The  Iranians 
came  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  co-eternal  and  co-equal 
Persons,  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  between  whom  there  had 
been  from  all  eternity  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing  conflict, 
and  between  whom  the  same  conflict  would  continue  to  rage 
through  all  coming  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  this  development  took  place.* 
We  have  evidence,  however,  that  at  a  period  considerably 
anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Median  Empire,  Dualism, 
not  perhaps  in  its  ultimate  extravagant  form,  but  certainly  in  a 
very  decided  and  positive  shape,  had  already  been  thought  out 
and  become  the  recognised  creed  of  the  Iranians.  In  the  first 
Fargard,  or  chapter,  of  the  Vendidad  —  the  historical  chapter,  in 
which  are  traced  the  early  movements  of  the  Iranic  peoples, 
and  which  horn  the  geographical  point  whereat  it  stops  must 
belong  to  a  time  when  the  Arians  had  not  yet  reached  Media 
Magna  ^  —  the  Dualistic  belief  clearly  shows  itself.     The  term 


*  Bee  Pratetaoi  Max  Hiiller'a  Essay 
In    the    Oifor^   Eaayi,    tor    1856,   pp. 

a*-37. 

*  The  date  of  the  separatloa  between 
the   Bastem   and   Wealeia   Arlana   It 


anta-hlstoric,  and  can  only  be  vaguely 
guessed  at. 

'TheIraiiiBnsettleiDCnteeDanletBl«d 
in  the  document  extend  westward  no 
lurtber  than  Bbages,  or  at  the  atmoet  to 
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Angrd-mfunyus  has  now  become  a  proper  name,  and  designates 
the  great  spirit  of  evil  aa  definitely  and  detenninately  as  Ahura- 
mazda  designates  the  good  spirit.  The  antagonism  between 
Ahura-mozda  and  Angrd-mainyus  is  depicted  in  the  strongest 
colours ;  it  is  direct,  constant,  and  successful.  Whatever  good 
work  Ahura-mazda  in  his  benevolence  creates,  Angrd-mainyus 
steps  forward  to  mar  and  blast  it.  If  Ahura-mazda  forms  a 
"  delicious  spot "  in  a  world  previously  desert  and  uninhabitable 
to  become  the  first  home  of  his  favourites,  the  Arians,  Angrd- 
mainyus  ruins  it  by  sending  uito  it  a  poisonous  serpent,'  and  at 
the  same  time  rendering  the  climate  one  of  the  bitterest  severity. 
If  Ahura-mazda  provides,  instead  of  this  blasted  region,  another 
charming  habitation,  "the  second  best  of  regions  and  countries,"  ' 
Angr6-mainyus  sends  there  the  curse  of  murrain,  fatal  to  all 
cattle.  To  every  land  which  Ahura-mazda  creates  for  his  wor- 
shippeTS,  Angrd-mainyus  immediately  assigns  some  plague  or 
other.  War,  ravages,  sickness,  fever,  poverty,  hail,  earthquakes, 
buzzing  insects,  poisonous  plants,  unbelief,  witchcraft,  and  other 
inexpiable  sins,  are  introduced  by  him  into  the  various  happy 
regions  created  without  any  such  drawbacks  by  the  good 
spirit;  and  a  world,  which  should  have  been  "very  good,"  is 
by  these  means  converted  into  a  scene  of  trial  and  suffering. 

The  Daalistic  principle  being  th^s  fully  adopted,  and  the 
world  looked  on  aa  the  hattl&ground  between  two  independent 
and  equal  powers  eng^ed  in  perpetual  strife,  it  was  natural  that 
the  imagination  should  complete  the  picture  by  ascribing  to 
these   superhuman   tivals   the  circumstantials  that  accompauy 


Media  AntropBtin^,  which  may  be  in- 
dicated by  the  Yareaa  of  i  1&  (See 
Appendix,  A)  Tbos  the  Ariani,  when 
the  documeat  waa  nrltten,  bad  not  yet 
spread  Into  Media  Mat^ia,  laiicb  lew 
into  Perals  Proper.  ItmuatcoDsequentl; 
be  anteiioi  to  the  time  ol  the  flist  Sbal- 
maneser  (b  c.  SSS-823},  who  found  Medes 
and  PerslauB  beyond  the  Zagios  nuige. 
(See  above,  p.  101.) 

Dr.  Hang  thinks  that  the  Fargard  ia 
anterior  to  x.c.  1300.  becaiue  Bactria 
occurs  <n  It  accompanisd  by  the  epithet 
ertdkied-di-afilia, "  with  tlie  tail  banner  " 

—an  expreMtoa  ladicatiDK  that  It  was: 


the  centre  ot  an  empire,  wbicb  Bac- 
tria, be  thinks,  conid  not  be  after  tbe 
rise  ot  Aiafria  (B.C.  ISOO,  according  to 
him).  See  Bunsen'i  Egypt,  vol.  ilt.  p. 
477,  478,  B.  T.  But  the  AMyrlan  re- 
cords render  it  abeolaMly  certain  that 
Bactria  was  an  independent  country, 
even   at  the   height   of   the   Aeayrlan 

*  The  mention  of  a  serpent  as  the 
first  creation  ot  Angro  -  malnyuB  Is 
curious.  Is  it  a  paradisaical  remin{«- 
cence? 

■  Vendldad,  Farg.  I.  %  5. 
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a  great  struggle  between  hiunan  adversaries.  The  two  kings 
required,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  their  councils,  which  were 
accordingly  assigned  them,  and  were  respectively  composed 
of  six  councillors.  The  councillors  of  Ahurarmazda  —  called 
Ameaha  Spentat,  or  "  Immortal  Saints,"  afterwards  corrupted 
into  Amshashpands* — were  Vohu-mBJi6(Bahman),  Ash  a-vahista 
(Ardibehesht),  Khshathra-vairya  (Shahravar),  ^penta-Armaiti 
(Is&nd-armat),  Haurvatat  (Khord&d),  and  Ameretat  (Amer- 
d&t}.  Those  of  AngrS-mainyus  were  Ako-m&iid,  Indra,  paurva, 
Naonbaitya,  and  two  others  whose  names  are  interpreted  as 
"Darkness"  and  "Poison." ' 

Yohu-manO  (Babman)  means  "the  Good  Mind."  Originally 
a  mere  attribute  of  Ahura-mazda,'  Vohu-mand  came  to  be  con- 
sidered, first  as  one  of  the  high  angels  attendant  on  him,  and 
then  formally  as  one  of  his  six  councillors.  He  had  a  distinct 
sphere  or  province  assigned  to  him  in  Abura-mazda's  kingdom, 
which  was  the  maintenance  of  life  in  animals  and  of  goodness 
in  man. 

Asha-vabista  (Ardibehesht)  means  "the  Highest  Truth"  — 
•'  Veritas  optima,"  or  rather  perhaps  "  Veritas  lucidissima."  ' 
He  was  the  "  Light "  of  the  universe,  subtle,  all-pervading, 
omnipresent.  His  special  business  was  to  maintain  the  splen- 
dour of  the  various  luminaries,  and  thereby  to  preserve  all 
those  things  whose  existence  and  growth  depend  on  light. 

Khshathrarvairya  (Shahravar),  whose  name  means  simply 
"  possessions,"  "  wealth,"  was  regarded  as  presiding  over  metaU 
and  as  the  dispenser  of  riches. 

ypenta-Armaiti  (Isfand-armat)  —  the  "  white  "  or  "  holy 
Armaiti,"  represented  the  Earth.  She  bad  from  the  first,  aa 
we  have  already  seen,  a  distinct  position  in  the  system  of  the 
ZoToastrians,  where  she  was  at  once  the  Evth-goddess  and  the 
genius  of  piety." 

Haurvatat  (Khord&d)  means  "  health  "  —  "sanitas"*  —  and 


*  Haug's  E»»ayt.  p.  260. 

*  Ibid.  p.  263.  Compare  Wlndllch- 
DiBiih'H  ZoToattritdie  Siudien,  p.  69, 
where  tbe  «rl(^iial  namea  are  given  aa 
Tarlc.and  Zaric. 

>  See  above,  p.  263. 


^  "  Vahitla  means  originally  '  laoet 
aplendld,  beautiful,'  but  was  afterwardft 
used  In  the  general  sense  of  '  beat.' " 
(Haug,  K»»ayt.  p.  361.} 

*  See  above,  p.  327. 

>  The  most  exact  representatiTa  of 
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was  originally  one  of  the  great  and  precious  gifts  which  Ahura- 
mazda  possessed  himself  and  kindly  bestowed  on  hia  creatures."* 
When  personification,  and  the  needs  of  the  theology,  had  made 
Haurvatat  an  archangel,  he,  together  with  Ameret&t  (Amerdat), 
"Immortality,"  took  the  presidency  of  the  vegetable  world, 
which  it  was  the  business  of  the  pair  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

In  the  council  of  AngrS-mainyus,  Ako-mand  stands  in  direct 
antithesis  to  Vohu-mand,  as  "  the  bad  mind,"  or,  more  literally, 
"the  naught  mind  "'1 — for  the  Zoroastrians,  like  Plato,  regarded 
good  and  eyil  as  identical  with  reality  and  unreality — to  w, 
and  t6  f»ii  m>.  Ako-mand's  special  sphere  is  the  mind  of  man, 
where  he  suggests  evil  thoughts  and  prompts  to  bad  words  and 
wicked  deeds.  He  holds  the  first  place  in  the  infernal  council, 
as  Vobu-manS  does  in  the  heavenly  one. 

Indra,  who  holds  the  second  place  in  the  infernal  council,  is 
evidently  the  Vedic  god  whom  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  as  a 
powerful  demon,  and  therefore  made  one  of  Angrd-mainyus's 
chief  councillors.  He  probably  retained  his  character  as  the 
god  of  the  storm  and  of  war,  the  destroyer  of  crops  and  cities, 
the  inspirer  of  armies  and  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt.  The 
Zoroastrians,  however,  asoribed  to  him  only  destructive  actions; 
while  the  more  logical  Hindoos,  observing  that  the  same  storm 
which  hurt  the  crops  and  struck  down  trees  and  buildings  was 
also  the  means  of  fertilising  the  lands  and  purifying  the  air, 
viewed  him  under  a  double  aspect,  as  at  once  terrible  in  hia 
wrath  and  the  bestower  of  numerous  blessings."* 

paurvs,  who  stands  next  to  Indra,  is  thought  to  be  the 
Hindoo  Shiva,'  who  has  the  epithet  farva  in  one  of  the  Vedaa.' 
But  the  late  appearance  of  Shiva  in  the  Hindoo  system' 
makes  this  highly  uncertain. 


HaQTvatU  which  the  clsMlcal  languagei 
turDish  would  aaem  to  be  the  Greek 
mfia.  It  li  "  the  good  condition  ia 
which  eveiy  beinit  of  the  good  creatloii 
has  been  created  by  Ahura-mazda." 
(Haug.  p.  ITT.) 

'*  Fa^nn,  xxxiv.  1,  xivil.  1,  tec. 

»  Haii|t<  PP'  142  and  2S8. 

1*  For  the  character  of  Indra  in  tbe 
Hindoo  mythology,  see  Wilson,  Rig-  Veda 
SanAita,  IntTDdoction,  pp.  xxx-xzxil. 


1  Hang.  Enaj/t,  p.  230. 

*  roJur-redO,  xvl.  28. 

*  Thenameof  ShiTadoeBnotoccnrln 
the  Blg-Veda,  tram  whkh  the  fainouB 
Trimurttt,  or  Trinity  at  Brobma,  Vtslinu, 
aadSliivais  wholly  absent.  (Wilson,  In 
Introduction  to  Rig -Veda  SanhiCa,  vol.  1. 
p.  xxvi;  Max  Hiiller.  Ann 
LtUrature,  p.  BS.) 
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Naonhaitya,  the  fourth  meniber  of  the  infernal  council,  cor- 
respondB  apparently  to  ihe  Vedic  Nfisatyas,  a  coUective  name 
given  to  the  two  Aswins,  the  Dioscuri  of  Indian  mytholi^y. 
These  were  fiivourite  gods  of  the  early  Hindoos,*  to  whose  pro- 
tection they  very  mainly  asorihed  their  prosperity.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Iranians,  in  their  aversion  to  their  Indian 
brethren,  should  give  the  Aswins  a  seat  at  Angrd^nainyus's 
council-table ;  but  it  is  curious  that  they  should  represent  the 
twin  deities  by  only  a  single  councillor. 

Taric  and  Zaric,  '*  Darkness  "  and  "  Poison,"  the  occupants  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  places,  are  evidently  personifications  made 
for  the  occasion,  to  complete  the  infernal  council  to  its  lull 
complement  of  six  members. 

As  the  two  Principles  of  Good  and  Evil  have  their  respective 
councils,  so  have  they  likewise  their  armies.  The  Good  Spirit 
has  created  thousands  of  angelic  beings,  who  everywhere  per- 
form his  will  and  fight  on  his  side  against  the  Evil  One ;  and  the 
Evil  One  has  equally  on  his  part  called  into  being  thousands  of 
malignant  spirits,  who  are  his  emissaries  in  the  world,  doing  his 
work  continually,  and  fighting  his  battles.  These  are  the  Devaa 
or  Divs,  so  famous  in  Persian  fairy  mythology.  They  are 
"  wicked,  bad,  false,  untrue,  the  originators  of  mischief,  most 
baneful,  destructive,  the  basest  of  all  beings."'  The  whole 
universe  is  full  of  them.  They  aim  primarily  at  destroying  all 
the  good  creations  of  Ahura-mazda ;  but  if  unable  to  destroy 
they  content  themselves  with  perverting  and  corrupting.  They 
dog  the  steps  of  men,  tempting  them  to  sin ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  sin,  obtaining  a  fearful  power  over  them.* 

At  the  head  of  Ahura-mazda's  army  is  the  angel  Sraosha 
(Serosh).  Seroah  is  "  the  sincere,  the  beautiful,  the  victorious, 
the  true,  the  master  of  truth." '     He  protects  the  territories  of 

'  On  the  large  ihare  which  the  As-  following  particulon  coDcemiDg  Seroah 

ffiliB    occupied   in   the    early   Hindoo  aie  also  contained  In  the  hymn.    He 

worahtp,  see  Wilson,  Aiji-Knfa  SanAUa,  was  the  Inventor  ot   the  bariom,  and 

Introduction,   p.    zxxr.,  and   compare  first  taught  Its  use  to  mankind.     H« 

Sig-Ved'i,  vol.  1.  pp.  8,  SO,  H-9T,   12T,  made  the  mtislc  for  the   five   earliest 

306-32B.  &c.  0&th»s,  which  were  called  the  Gtthts 

*  Ya^na,  xU.  4.        •  Ibid  xxx.  6.  ot  Zoroastei.    He  had  an  earthly  dnell- 

1  See  the  Serosh  Yasht,  or  hymn  iu  ing-place— a  palace  with  1000  pillara 
praise  ot  Seroah  (l^ucno,  Ivll.  2).    The 'erect^  on  thehlgheataammitof  Elbun 
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the  Iranians,  wounds,  and  sometimea  even  slays  Hie  demons, 
and  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  stru^le  against  them,  neyer 
slumbering  n^ht  nor  day,  but  guarding  the  world  with  his 
drawn  sword,  more  particularly  after  sunset,  when  the  demons 
hare  the  greatest  power. 

Angrd-mainyus  appears  not  to  possess  any  such  general-in- 
chief.  Besides  the  six  councillors  above  mentioned,  there  are 
indeed  various  demons  of  importance,  as  Drukhs,  "  destruction ;" 
ASsherad,  "  rapine ; "  Daivis,  "  deceit ; "  Driwia,  "  poverty,"  &c. ; 
but  no  one  of  these  seems  to  occupy  a  parallel  place  in  the  evil 
world  to  that  which  ia  assigned  to  Serosh  in  the  good.  Perhaps 
we  have  here  a  recognition  of  the  anarchic  character  of  evil, 
whose  attacks  are  like  those  of  a  huge  undisciplined  host — 
casual,  fitful,  irregular,  —  destitute  wholly  of  that  principle  of 
law  and  order  which  gives  to  the  resisting  power  of  good  a 
great  portion  of  its  efficacy. 

To  the  behef  in  a  spiritaal  world  composed  of  all  these  various 
intelligences  —  one  half  of  whom  were  good,  and  the  other  half 
evil  —  the  early  Zoroastrians  added  notions  with  respect  to 
human  duties  and  human  prospects  far  more  enl^htened  than 
those  which  have  usually  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  In 
their  system  truth,  purity,  piety,  and  industry  were  the  virtues 
chiefly  valued  and  inculcated.  Evil  was  traced  up  to  its  root  in 
the  heart  of  man ;  and  it  waa  distinctly  taught  that  no  virtue 
deserved  the  name  but  such  as  was  co^extensive  with  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  activity,  including  the  thought,  as  well  as  the 
word  and  the  deed.*  The  purity  required  was  inward  as  well  as 
outward,  mental  as  well  as  bodily.  The  industry  waa  to  be  of 
a  peculiar  character.  Man  was  placed  upon  the  earth  to  preserve 
the  good  creation ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  careful  tilling 
of  the  soil,  eradication  of  thorns  and  weeds,  and  reclamatiou  of 
the  tracts  over  which  Angrd-mainyus  had  spread  the  curse  of 
barrenness.     To  cultivate  the  soil  was  thus  a  religious  duty ;  the 


(the  peak  of  Demaweod  f),  wtiicli  waa 
Ufthted  within  by  IM  own  light,  and 
without  was  oraamented  with  stars. 
One  of  his  employments  was  to  walk 
round  the  world,  teaching  the  true 
religion. 


■  On  the  triad  of  tbongbt,  word,  and 
act,  see  Ya(na,  zli.  8,  xxkU.  H,  xxxlil. 
2,  ixiv.  1,  ilvii.  1,  illi.  4,  tec;  and 
compare  below,  p.  338,  note  ". 
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whole  community  was  required  to  be  agricultural ;  and  either 
as  proprietor,  afi  farmer,  or  as  labouring  man,  each  Zoroas- 
trian  must  "  further  the  works  of  life  "  by  advancing  till^e.' 
Piety  consiated  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  One  True  God, 
Ahurarmazda,  and  of  his  holy  angels,  the  Amesha  Speutas 
or  Amshashpands,  in  the  irequent  offering  of  prayers,  praises, 
and  thanksgivings,  in  the  recitation  of  hymns,  the  performance 
of  the  reformed  Soma  ceremony,  and  the  occasional  sacrifice  of 
animals.  Of  the  hymns  we  have  abundant  examples  in  the 
Gathas  of  the  Zendaveata,  and  in  the  Yofna  haptanhaiti,  or 
"  Ya^na  of  seven  chapters,"  which  belongs  to  the  second  period 
of  the  religion.  A  specimen  from  the  latter  source  is  subjoined 
below.**  The  Soma  or  Homa  ceremony  consisted  in  the  extrao- 
tion  of  the  juice  of  the  Homa  plant  by  the  priests  during  the 
recitation  of  prayers,  the  formal  presentation  of  the  liquid 
extracted  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  the  consumption  of  a  small 
portion  of  it  by  one  of  the  ofiiciating  priests,  and  the  division  of 
the  remainder  among  the  worshippers.  As  the  juice  vras  drunk 
immediately  after  extraction  and  before  fermentation  had  set 
in,  it  was  not  intoxicating.  The  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
regarded,  in  part,  as  having  a  mystic  force,  securing  the  favour 
of  heaven ;  >  in  part,  as  exerting  a  beneficial  infiuence  upon  the 


■  See  I'apia,  xxxlit.  3. 

10  ••  ff e  worahlp  Ahura-mazds,  the 
pare,  the  maater  of  purity.  We  wonbip 
the  Ameaha  Spentos,  Ibe  pouesaoiB  of 
good,  the  given  of  flood.  We  worship 
the  vhole  creation  ot  the  true  spirit, 
both  the  Bpliitual  and  terrestrlat,  all 
that  supports  the  weltare  o[  the  good 
creation  and  the  spread  of  good  macdo- 
yaf  na  religion. 

"  We  praise  all  good  thouglits,  all  good 
words,  all  good  deeds,  which  are  or  shall 
be;  and  we  likewise  keep  clean  aud 
pure  all  that  Is  good. 

"O  Aliura-maida,  thou  true,  happj 
beiDgl  We  strive  to  think,  to  spei^, 
and  to  do  oalf  such  actions  as  may  be 
best  fitl«d  to  promote  the  two  lives" 
(f.c.  the  life  ot  the  body  and  the  life  of 


the  SI 


Jl). 


"  We  beseech  the  spirit  of  earth,  for 
the  sake  of  these  onr  best  works  "  (i.«. 
our  laboun  tn  agriculture), "  to  grant  nt 


beautiful  and  fertile  flelds,  to  the  be- 
liever as  well  as  to  the  unbeliever,  to 
him  who  has  riches  as  well  as  to  him  who 
has  no  possession."  (ya^na,  xiiv.  1-4. 
See  Haug's  Kiiaye,  pp.  163,  163.) 

■  See  the  Homa  Vasht  (Yafoa,  cbs. 
Ix.  and  X.).  It  has  sometimes  tteen  sap- 
posed  that  the  personal  Homa  addressed 
In  bis  Yasht,  and  appearing  elsewhere 
as  an  object  ot  worship  to  the  Zoroas- 
trlaos,  represents  the  >Ioon.<]od(.fi>unial 
0/  Aiialle  Soctety,  vol.  zv.  p.  2Gi);  and 
the  author  was  formerly  of  this  oi^nton 
(Herodotiit,  vol.  I.  p.  349,  2nd  edition). 
But  further  consideration  has  convinced 
him  that  the  Zendic  Homa  answers  to 
one  character  only  of  the  Yedic  Soma, 
and  not  to  both.  Soma  is  at  once  the 
Moon-Ood  and  the  Genius  of  Intoxica- 
tion. (Ria-Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  1.  p.  118; 
vol.  II.  p.  311;  Ac.)  Homa  U  the  latter 
only. 
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body  of  the  worshipper  through  the  curative  power  inherent 
in  the  Homa  plant. 

The  sacrifloee  of  the  Zoroastrians  were  never  human.  The 
ordinary  victim  was  the  horse ; '  and  we  hear  of  occasions  on 
which  a  single  individual  sacrificed  as  many  aa  ten  of  these 
animala."  Mares  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  most 
pleasing  offerings,  probably  on  account  of  their  superior  value  ; 
and  if  it  was  desired  to  draw  down  the  special  favour  of  the 
Deity,  those  mares  were  selected  which  were  already  heavy  in 
foal.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  prohahly  also  used  as  vic- 
tims. A  priest  always  performed  the  sacrifice,  slaying  the 
animal,  and  showing  the  fiesh  to  the  sacred  fire  by  way  of  con- 
secration, after  which  it  was  eaten  at  a  solemn  feast  by  the 
priest  and  worshippers. 

The  Zoroastrians  were  devout  believers  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  a  conscious  future  existence.  They  taught  that 
immediately  after  death  the  souls  of  men,  both  good  and  bad, 
proceeded  together  along  an  appointed  path  to  "  the  bridge  of 
the  gatherer"  (ckinvat peretu).*  This  was  a  narrow  road  con- 
ducting to  heaven  or  paradise,  over  which  the  souls  of  the  pious 
alone  could  pass,  while  the  wicked  fell  from  it  into  the  gulf 
below,  where  they  foiind  themselves  in  the  place  of  punishment. 
The  good  soul  was  assisted  across  the  bridge  by  the  angel  Serosh 
—  "  the  happy,  well-formed,  swift,  tall  Serosh  "  *  —  who  met  the 
weary  wayfarer  and  sustained  his  steps  as  he  effected  the  dif- 
ficult passage.  The  prayers  of  his  friends  in  this  world  were 
of  much  avail  to  the  deceased,  and  greatly  helped  him  on  his 
journey.*  As  he  entered,  the  archangel  Vohu-mano  or  Bahman 
rose  from  his  throne  and  greeted  him  with  the  words,  "  How 
happy  art  thou  who  hast  come  here  to  us  from  the  mortality  to 
the  immortality  ! "  Then  the  pious  soul  went  joyfully  onward 
to  Ahura-mazda,  to  the  immortal  saints,  to  the  golden  throne, 


*  This  practice  remained  among  the 
Penlan  Flre-irorBhlppen  to  a  late  date. 
It  1b  meDtloned  as  cliaracteriatic  of  the 
PetBlans  bj  XsnophoD  {C^rop.  viU.  3, 
(  24)  aod  Ovid  [Fcall,  i.  3SS). 

*  Ya^Tui,  xUr.  18. 

*  TblB  ia  evidently  tbe  original   of 


Mahomet's  famous  "  way,  extended  over 
the  middle  of  Hell,  which  Is  sharper  than 
a  snoid  and  finer  than  a  hair,  over  which 
all  must  pass,"  (Pocock,  Spec.  HUt. 
Arab.  p.  278.) 

>  Vendldad,  Farg.  xix.  30. 

■  Hang,  Euayi,  p.  106,  note. 
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to  Paradise.^  As  for  tbe  Tricked,  when  they  fell  .into  the  gulf^ 
they  found  themselves  in  outer  darkness,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angrd-mainyus,  where  they  were  forced  to  remain  and  to  feed 
upon  poisoned  banquets. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioii  of 
the  body  was  also  part  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed.^  Theopompus 
assigned  this  doctrine  to  the  Magi ; '  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  held  by  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Arian  nations 
in  his  day.  We  find  it  plainly  stated  in  portions  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  which,  if  not  among  the  earliest,  are  at  any  rate  of  very 
considerable  antiquity,  as  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
Yendidad.io  It  is  axgued  that  even  iu  the  G&thfts  there  is  an 
expression  used  which  shows  the  doctrine  to  have  been  already 
held  when  they  were  composed ;  but  the  phrase  adduced  is  so 
obscure,  that  its  true  meaning  must  be  pronounced  in  the 
highest  degree  uncertain.^'  The  absence  of  any  plain  allusion 
to  the  resurrection  from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume  is  a  strong  ailment  gainst  its  having  formed  any 
part  of  the  original  Arian  creed  —  an  argument  which  is  £u 
from  outweighed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  mere  possible  refer- 
ence to  it  in  a  single  ambiguous  passage. 

Around  and  about  this  nucleus  of  religious  belief  there  grew 
up  in  course  of  time  a  number  of  legends,  some  of  which 
possess  considerable  interest.  Like  other  thoughtful  races, 
the  Iranians  speculated  upon  the  early  condition  of  mankind, 
and  conceived  a  golden  age,  and  a  king  then  reigning  over  a 
perfectly  happy  people,  whom  they  called  King  Yima  —  Yima- 


'  Vendidad,  Fazg.  xlz.  31,  33. 

•  Haug.  p.  3S6. 

*  See  DioR.  Lasrt.  Froam.  f  9.    «•<- 

woMimt    iraPiiimrtu    nn    rovf    U^yiiiit  ^fri 
Tovt  irffwrovt.  'u  (imfu  i»ittanvt.     And 

^n.  Gbz.  Dial,  de  an.  imnwri.  p.  TTl  'o 

N   Zapcurp^    wpsAryii,  m   fvru  ri«  XP*'^ 

u  And  again  In  the  Zemyad  Yaaht, 
{{SB,  90. 

>■  Hang,  Ettayt,  pp.  113  and  266. 
The  expression  relied  on  la  frathem 
Ictrvnaon  ahim.  which  occurs  In  the 
aitha  ahmimaUi  ( Yaipm,  xsx.  9),  and  is 


tbey  perpetuate  the  lite"  — 
literally  "  they  make  the  Ute  laatiDg." 
Heace,  It  is  said,  was  formed  the  sub* 
KlMoMve  frathd-keTeti,  which  in  tbe  later 
Zend  booiis  becomes  a  ixrbam  luilotum, 
deslKnfttiag  the  eotire  period  ot  reaur- 
TecCLon  and  palingenesis  at  the  end  of 
time.  But  this  only  shows  that  the 
later  ZoroMtrlana  applied  a  plirase  taken 
from  the  older  boolca  to  their  doctrinea. 
It  does  not  prove  that  the  phrase  had 
originally  the  meaning  nhlch  they  put 
upon  it.  In  Ita  literal  aense  the  ez|>re»- 
aion  clearlf  does  not  go  beyond  the  gen- 
eral DoUon  ol  alatnM  exisUnce. 
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khshaSta" — the  modem  Persiau  Jemshid.  Yima,  according  to 
the  legend,  had  dwelt  ori^ally  in  Aryanem  va$jo  —  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  the  Arians  —  and  had  there  reigned  gloriously  and 
peacefully  for  awhile ;  but  the  evils  of  winter  having  come  upon 
his  country,  he  had  removed  from  it  with  his  subjects,  and  had 
retired  to  a  secluded  spot  where  be  and  his  people  enjoyed  un- 
iDterrupted  happiness.''  In  this  place  was  "  neither  overbearing 
nor  mean-spiritedness,  neither  stupidity  nor  violence,  neither 
poverty  nor  deceit,  neither  puniness  nor  deformity,  neither  huge 
teeth  nor  bodies  beyond  the  usual  measure."  "  The  inhabitants 
suffered  no  defilement  from  the  evil  spirit.  They  dwelt  amid 
odoriferous  trees  and  golden  pillars ;  tiieir  cattle  were  the  largest, 
best,  and  most  beautiful  on  the  earth ;  they  were  themselves  a 
tall  and  beautiful  race ;  their  food  was  ambrosial,  and  never 
failed  them.  No  wonder  that  time  sped  fast  with  them,  and  that 
they,  not  noting  its  flight,  thought  often  that  what  was  really 
a  year  had  been  no  more  than  a  single  day.^'  Yima  was  the 
great  hero  of  the  early  Iranians.  His  title,  besides  "  the  king  " 
(kh»ha$ta),  are  "the  brilliant,"  "the  happy,"  "the  greatly 
wealthy,"  "the  leader  of  the  peoples,"  "the  renowned  in  Arya- 
nem vaSjo."  He  ia  most  probably  identical  with  the  Yama  of 
the  Vedas,"  who  was  originally  the  first  man,  the  prc^nitor 
of  mankind  and  the  ruler  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise,  but  who 
was  afterwards  transformed  into  "  the  god  of  death,  the  inexo- 
rable judge  of  men's  doings,  and  the  punisher  of  the  wicked." 

Next  in  importance  to  Yima  among  the  heroes  is  Thra^tona 
—  the  modern  Persian  Feridun.  He  was  bom  inVarena'  — 
which  is  perhaps  AtropatSn^  or  Azerbijan' — and  was  the  son 


>*  With  kKthalta,  the  epiOUton  umla- 
tum  of  Yima.  which  undoubtedly  means 
"klDK"  —  ooireBpoading  to  the  rqji, 
which  is  the  epithet  ol  Yama  in  the 
Vedaa— maybe  compared  the  Achteme- 
nlan  k/uAayathiya,  which  is  the  ( 
monest  term  for  "  kinj;  "  in  the  Peralaa 
CuneiforiQ  inBcriptions.  * 

"   Kendiifad,  Farg.  il.  {Hto41' 
^•  Ibid.  S  39.  w  Ibid,  i ' 
1*  This  Identfacatlot)  wm  lint  m 
I  believe,  by  Bumouf.    It  testa  on 
followtng   teeemblaucaa.       Tama  haa 


habitually  the  title  rAfa  affiled  to  his 
name;  Yima  haa  the  correapondinft  titlo 
klutuiila,  Yama  ia  the  son  o(  Vivasvat: 
Yima,  of  Vivanr/hvat.  Yama  is  the  Urst 
Vedic  man;  Yima  is  the  first  Iranic 
king.  Yama  reigns  over  a  heavenly, 
Yima  over  an  earthly  paradise. 

"  Hang,  Eaavi,  p.  234. 

>  Yoihli,  XV.  23;  xvil.  33;  Vendldad, 
Farg.  1.  i  IS. 

*  The  capital  of  Atropat£n£  waa 
sometfnies  called  Vera  or  Boris,  whence 
perlu^  Tarena.    Or  Varena  may  pos- 
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of  a  diatingutflhed  father,  Athwyd.  His  chief  exploit  was  the 
destruction  of  Ajia-dahaka  (Zohak),  who  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  cruel  tyrant,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Iranian  race,' 
sometimes  aa  a  monstrous  dr^on,  with  three  mouths,  three 
tails,  six  eyes,  and  a  thousand  scaly  rings,  who  threatened  to 
Tuin  the  whole  of  the  good  creation.*  The  traditional  scene  of 
the  destruction  was  the  mountain  of  Demavend,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Elburz  range  south  of  the  Caspian.  ThraStona, 
like  Yima,  appears  to  be  also  a  Vedic  hero.  He  may  be  recog- 
nised in  Traitana,"  who  is  said  in  the  Rig-Veda  to  have  slain  a 
mighty  giant  by  severing  his  head  from  his  shoulders. 

A  third  heroic  personage  known  in  the  early  times*  was 
Keresaspa,  of  the  noble  SUma  family.  He  was  the  son  of  Thrita 
— a  distinct  personage  from  ThraStona — and  brother  of  Urvakh- 
shaya  the  Just,'  and  was  bred  up  in  the  arid  country  of  Veh- 
keret  (Khorassan).  The  "  glory  "  which  had  rested  upon  Yima 
BO  many  years  became  his  in  his  day.*  He  was  the  mightiest 
among  the  mighty,  and  was  guarded  from  all  danger  by  the 
fairy  (joatriia)  Knathaiti,*  who  followed  him  whithersoever  he 
went.  He  slew  ^ravara,  the  green  and  venomous  serpent,  who 
swallowed  up  men  and  horses.^"     He  killed  Gandarewa  with  the 


albly  be  Ghilan,  slDce  "  tlie  Initial  v  ol 
the  old  Iraniaii  usually  becomes  •/  Id 
inodein  PoTBlan."  (Haug  in  Bunsen'a 
Egypt,  vol.  iii.  p.  43T.) 

*  Taihu,  XV.  8;  and  so  In  the  Bhah- 
nameh  (Atkinson 'a  Abridgment,  pp.  12- 
49). 

<  Yajna,  ii.  6.  Burnont  thus  tnms- 
laien  the  passage:  "Thraetooa  .... 
qui  a  tu^  le  serpent  homicide  auic  trois 
(tiieiiles,  BUJt  tcois  tBt«s,  aux  six  yeui, 
aux  mille  forcBB,  cette  dlviniW  craelle 
qtil  detruit  la  purete,  ce  p^heur  qui  ra- 
vage 1«B  moodes,  et  qu'Ahrinian  a  ai6i  le 
phis  ennentl  de  la  purete  dang  le  monde, 
existant  pour  rantentissement  de  la 
pnretj  den  mondes." 

•  ao  HauK  (Euaifi,  p.  33B),  Roth 
iZeitichr(fl  der  D.  morf/erdSndiachen 
GesellKha/l,  vol.  If.  p.  216),  and  Lassen 
(IndiKhe  Allerihiimikiinde,  additions). 
ProteasoT  H.  H.  Wilson,  on  the  other 
hand,  rejecta  the  proposed  Identiflcatlon. 
{Ri'j-Veda  SanhUa,  vol.  1.  p.  143,  note.) 


'  Keresaspa  is  inentioned  In  the  flnt 
Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  (\  10);  which 
has  been  already  shonn  to  be  older 
than  the  lint  occnpation  hj  the  Arians 
o[  Media  Magna.    (See  above,  p.  333, . 

'  rofna,  lK.7. 

•A  special  "glory"  or  "lustre" 
/.qareni),  the  reflex  at  AbuTB-mazda's 
Inborn  brilliancy  (qathro),  attaches  to 
certain  eminent  heroes,  more  especially 
to  Yima  and  Keresaspa.  {Tathti,  xiz. 
38.)  ■ 

•  The  Wry  Koatholtl,  though  ori- 
ginally a  creation  of  Angro-mainyus 
{Vendidad,  Fai^.  i.  10;  ili,  B),  "became 
the  protecting  genius  of  heroes,  who 
were  Indebted  to  her  (or  their  super- 
natuisl  strength."  (Haug  in  Bunsen's 
£ffyp(.  vol.  Mi.  p.  483.) 

1°  rnnAfit.xix. 38-44.  Compare  rn^nd,* 
ix.  8,  which  is  tbns  translated  by  Bur- 
nout: "  Celt  lul  (Kere^atpa)  qui  tua  Is 
aerpeut  agile  qui  d^vorait  lea  cbevoux 
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golden  heel,  and  also  ^o&vidhaka,  who  had  boasted  that,  when 
he  grew  up,  he  would  make  the  earth  his  wheel  and  heaven  his 
chariot,  that  he  would  carry  off  Ahura-mazda  from  heaven  and 
Angrd-mainyuB  from  hell,  aad  yoke  them  both  as  horses  to  his 
car.  Kereaaapa  appears  as  Gershasp  la  the  modern  Persian 
legends,"  where,  however,  but  little  ie  said  of  his  exploits. 
In  the  Hindoo  books'^  he  appears  as  Kriga^va,  the  son  of 
Samyama,  and  is  called  king  of  Vfii^ali,  or  Bengal  ] 

From  these  specimens  the  general  character  of  the  early 
Iranic  legends  appears  sufficiently.  Without  affording  any 
very  close  resemblances  in  particular  cases,  they  present  certain 
general  features  which  are  common  to  the  legendary  lore  of 
all  the  Western  Arians.  They  are  romantic  tales,  not  alle- 
gories; they  relate  with  exaggerations  the  deeds  of  men,  not 
the  processes  of  nature.'^  Combining  some  beauty  with  a  good 
deal  that  is  bizarre  and  grotesque,  they  are  lively  and  graphic, 
hut  somewhat  childish,  having  in  no  case  any  deep  meaning, 
and  rarely  teaching  s  moral  lesson.  In  their  earliest  shape 
they  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,^*  to  have  been  brief,  dis- 
connected, and  fragmentary.  They  owe  the  full  and  closely 
interconnected  form  which  they  assume  in  the  Shahnameh  and 
other  modem  Pei-sian  writings,'^  partly  to  a  gradual  accretion 
during  the  course  of  centuries,  partly  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
Firdausi,  who  wove  the  various  and  often  isolated  legends  into 


B  Berpent  vgntmeuJC  at 
Tflit,  Bar  le  corpa  dnquel  roiaselalt  nn 
vert  poUon  il«  I'epaijjseur  du  pouce. 
Kerefa^pa  flt  chauffer  au-desaua  de  lui 
de  Veaa  dans  nn  vase  d'alraln,  jusqo'k 
tntili;  et  le  tuonsCre  homicide  sentait  la 
chaleitr,  et  II  Hiffla.  Le  vase  d'airain, 
tombant  en  avant,  repandit  I'ean  taite 
puiiF  a'icouler.  Le  Herpent,  effray^, 
fl'en(u<t;  Kerefa^pa,  au  cceur  d'homme, 

"  Shah-namrh,  pp.  117-122  (Atkln- 
flon's  Abndi/nitnt). 

"  See  the  Blta^avat  Parana,  and  com- 
pare Burnout  in  the  Journal  atiatiqut, 
Avrll-Ual  litis,  p.  256. 

■*  It  is  not  Intended  to  deny  that 
there  ace  some  portlona  of  the  Oreek 
Aad  Komsn,  and  again  o(  the  Oennan 


and  Scandinavian  mythology,  which 
are  allegorical,  and  which  are  best  ex- 
plained ai  originally  eipressire  of  pro- 
ces»ea  of  nature ;  but  only  to  assert 
that  Che  physical  element  in  those  my- 
thologies Is  so  overlaid  hy  the  historical 
or  quasl-hUtorical,  as  to  disappear  from 
KiKht,  and  be  lost,  like  a  drop  In   the 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  possess  the  ancient  Zendic  writings 
In  a  complete  shape,  as  we  do  Uie 
Veilaa.  but  only  In  a  curtailed  and 
fragmentary  form.  (See  Haug,  Ettaj/i, 
p.  219.) 

1'  As  the  DabUlan  of  Mohammed 
Mohsin  Fan!,  and  the  Sauial-u»-S^/a  ol 
Mirkhond. 
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a  pseudo-history,  aod  amplified  them  at  his  own  pleasure.  How 
much  of  the  substance  of  Firdausi's  poems  beloi^  to  really 
primitive  myth  is  unoertain.  We  find  in  the  Zend  texts  the 
names  of  Gayo-marathan,  who  oorresponda  to  Kaiomars;  of 
Haoshyanha,  or  Hosheng ;  of  Yima-ebaSta,  or  Jemehid ;  of 
Aiisdahaka,  or  Zohak;  of  Athwya,  or  Abtin;  of  ThraStona, 
or  Feridun ;  of  Keresaspa,  or  Gershasp ;  of  Kava  U9,  or  Kai 
KaTus ;  of  Kava  Hu^rava,  or  Kai  Khosroo ;  and  of  Kava  Vis- 
taspa,  or  Gushtasp.  But  we  have  no  mention  of  Tahomars ;  of 
Gava  (or  Gau)  the  blacksmith  ;  of  Feridun's  sons,  Selm,  Tur, 
and  Irij ;  of  Zal,  or  Mino'chihr,  or  Rustem ;  of  Afrasiah,  or  Kai 
Kobad ;  of  Sohrab,  or  Isfendiar.  And  of  the  heroic  names  which 
actually  occur  in  the  Zeudavesta,  several,  as  Gayo-marathan, 
Haoshyanha,  Kava  U^,  and  Kava  Hu9rava,  are  met  with  only 
in  the  later  portions,  which  belong  probably  to  about  the  fourth 
century  before  our  era,'*  The  only  legends  which  we  know  to 
be  primitive  are  those  above  related,  which  are  found  in  por- 
tions of  the  Zendavesta,  whereto  the  best  critics  ascribe  a  high 
antiquity.  The  negative  argument  is  not,  however,  conclusive ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  Firdausi's 
tale  may  consist  of  ancient  legends  dressed  up  in  a  garb  com- 
paratively modern. 

Two  phases  of  the  early  Iranic  religion  have  been  now 
briefly  described:  the  first  a  simple  and  highly  spiritual  creed, 
remarkable  for  its  distinct  assertion  of  monotheism,  its  hatred 
of  idolatry,  and  the  strongly  marked  antithesis  which  it  main* 
tained  between  good  and  'evil ;  the  second,  a  natural  corruption 
of  the  first,  Dualistic,  complicated  by  the  importance  which  it 
ascribed  to  angelic  beings  verging  upon  polytheism.  It  remains 
to  give  an  account  of  a  tliird  phase  into  which  the  religion 
passed  in  consequence  of  an  infiuence  exercised  upon  it  from 
without  by  an  alien  system. 

When  the  Iranic  nations,  cramped  for  apace  in  the  countries 
east  and  south  of  the  Caspian,  began  to  push  themselves  further 
to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south,  they  were  brought  into  con- 
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tact  with  various  Scythic  tribea'^  inhabiting  the  mountain 
regions  of  Armenia,  Azerbijan,  Kurdistan,  and  Luristan,  whose 
religion  appears  to  have  been  Magisiu.  It  was  here,  in  these 
elevated  tracts,  where  the  mountains  almost  seem  to  reach  the 
skies,  that  the  most  venerated  and  ancient  of  the  iire-temples 
(mpaideia)  were  established,  some  of  which  remain,  seemingly 


in  their  primitive  condition,  at  the  present  day.'  Here  tradition 
placed  the  original  seat  of  the  fire-worship ;  ^  and  from  hence 
many  taught  that  Zoroaster,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Magism,  had  sprung.*    Magism  was,  essentially,  the  worship 


"  The  cuneiform  inscriptionB  of  Ar- 
menia, Azerbijan,  and  BlymniB  are  In 
Scythic  or  Turanian  dialects.  The  third 
column  of  the  r.rliinKual  InBcriplions  ol 
the  Zaf^roa  range  is  also  Scythic.  On  the 
Tarious  f^ounils  for  regarding  the  ante- 
Ariau  Inhabltanta  of  these  parts  as 
8c;tbB,  see  Journal  o/theAtialic  Society, 
vol.  zv.  pp.  239,  236. 


1  Bee  Kei  Porter's  TraveU,  vol,  1. 
p.t)66. 

*  Proofs  ot  this  are  collected  in  Sir 
H,  Bawlinson's  article  "On  the  Atn>- 
patenian  Echatana"  in  the  Journal  of 
the  GeograpMctd  Sodelif ,  vol,  x.  pp.  79-83. 

■  CCeaiaa  called  Zoroaster  an  Anne- 
nian  (ArnobiuB,  Ada,  f/atlontt,  i.  S2). 
Moses  of   Choteue  regarded   him   as  a 
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of  the  elements,  the  recognition  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  as 
the  only  proper  objects  of  human  reverence.*  The  Magi  held  no 
personal  gods,  and  therefore  naturally  rejected  temples,  shrines, 
and  images,  as  tending  to  encourage  the  notion  that  gods 
existed  of  a  like  nature  with  man,^  i.e.,  possessing  personality  — 
living  and  intelligent  beings.  Theirs  was  a  nature  worship,  but 
a  nature  worship  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  They  did  not  place 
goda  over  the  different  parts  of  nature,  like  the  Greeks ;  they 
did  not  even  personify  the  powers  of  nature,  like  the  Hindoos; 
tliey  paid  their  devotion  to  the  actual  material  things  them- 
selves. Fire,  as  the  most  subtle  and  ethereal  principle,  and 
again  as  the  most  powerful  agent,  attracted  their  highest 
regards;*  and  on  their  fire-altars  the  sacred  dame,  generally 
said  to  have  been  kindled  from  heaven,^  was  kept  burning 
uninterruptedly  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age  by  bands 
of  priests,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  sacred  spark 
was  never  extinguished.'  To  defile  the  altar  by  blowing  the 
dame  with  one's  breath  was  a  capital  offence  ;  ^  and  to  burn  a 
corpse  was  regarded  as  an  act  equally  odious,'"  When  victims 
were  offered  to  fire,  nothing  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fat  was 
consumed  in  the  flame."  Next  to  fire,  water  was  reverenced. 
Sacrifice  was  offered  to  rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains,  the  victim 
being  brought  near  to  them  and  then  slain,  while  great  care  was 


Dio.    CliryBost.    Oral.    Borytlh.    p. 
WeBometimesllDdlt  aiUd  tbat  tlibl449,  A.  ;  Amin.    Marc.    miii.  S;    CletO. 
■     '  Recorinit.  Iv.  23;  AKBthiaa,  11.  20. 

(Strab.  XV.  3,  S  ID.) 

>  Ibid.    U.  '  r^irr<>i.«i>    .     .    .    oi^^ 
„iH^  WW   *...(.Hw  -    nit  »   ♦wV"** 


Magi  worshipped  fire  and  water 
<nino,  Fr.  S) ;  Rometlmes  that  tbeir 
KoUa  were  fire,  water,  and  earth  (Dloj;. 
IjierC.  Proitm,  {  fi).  But  there  aepms  to 
be  no  real  doubt  that  their  wonhip  was 
actually  paid  to  all  the  four  elementa. 
(Herod,  i.  133:  Strab.  xv.  3,  §  13;  Theo- 
doret,  HM.  Ecctes.  v.  39;  Ac.) 

^  See  this  ceason  asslgued  in  Herod,  i. 
132. 

'  Hence  the  name  llii|iiu«oi  borne  by 
the  Magi  in  Cappadocta  (Btrab.  xt.  3, 
5  IS).  Compare  the  Alhnwa  of  the 
Zendavesta,  derived  from  Star,  "fire." 
See  alBo  Strab.  xv.  3,  i  14;  Luciau,  Jov. 


ii>  Herod,  lii.  16;  Strab.  I.  s.  c.  ;  Nic. 
Dam.  Pr.  68,  p.  409. 

"  Some  Bald  that  no  part  of  the  vic- 
tim was  burnt.  (Strab.  I.  s.  a.  ;  Eustatli. 
Commenl.  ad  Horn.  R.  i.)  But  Strabo'a 
BtatemeDt,  that  a  small  portion  was 
consumed  in  the  fire,  seems  tniat- 
worcliy.  Xenophon's  "  whale  bumt- 
offerini^"  must  be  a  fiction.  iCiP'Op. 
viil.  3,  S  3*.) 
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takeu  that  no  drop  of  their  blood  should  touch  the  water  and 
pollute  it.^  No  refuse  was  allowed  to  be  cast  into  a  river,  nor 
was  it  even  lawful  to  wash  one's  hands  in  one.^  Reverence 
for  earth  was  shown  by  sacrifice,"  and  by  abstention  from  the 
usual  mode  of  burying  the  dead."' 

The  Magian  religion  was  of  a  highly  sacerdotal  type.  No 
worshipper  could  perform  any  religious. act  except  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  priest,  or  Magus,  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
divinity  as  a  Mediator."  The  Magus  prepared  the  victim  and 
slew  it,  chanted  the  mystic  strain  which  gave  the  sacrifice  all 
its  force,  poured  on  the  ground  the  propitiatory  libation  of  oil, 
milk,  and  honey,  held  the  bundle  of  thin  tamarisk  twigs  —  the 
Zendic  barsom  (^barefma)  —  the  employment  of  which  was  essen- 
tial to  every  sacrificial  ceremony. ^^  The  Magi  were  a  priest- 
caste,  apparently  holding  their  office  by  hereditary  succession.'^ 
They  claimed  to  possess,  not  only  a  sacred  and  mediatorial 
character,  but  also  supernatural  prophetic  powers.  Tbey  ex- 
plained omens,""  expounded  dreams,**  and  by  means  of  a  certain 
mysterious  manipulation  of  the  barsom,  or  bundle  of  twigs, 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  future  events,  which  they  commu- 
nicated to  the  pious  inquirer.^ 

With  such  pretensions  it  was  natural  that  the  caste  should 
assume  a  lofty  air,  a  stately  dress,  and  an  entourage  of  cere- 
monial magnificence.  Clad  in  white  robes,"  and  bearing  upon 
their  heads  tall  felt  caps,  with  long  lappets  at  the  sides,  which 
concealed  the  jaw  and  even  the  lips,  each  with  his  barsom  in 
his  band,  they  marched  in  procession  to  their  pyratkeia,  or  fire- 


■'  Strab.  1.  a.  c. 

"  Herod.  I.  138 ;  SUab.  xv.  3,  }  16; 
Agathiu.  ii.  24,  ad  fln. 
"  Xen.  Cj/rop.  1,  b.  c. 
"  See  below,  p.  3S0,  aote<. 
"  Herod.  1.  133.    -km  ydti  Ii|  uiyau  oil 

Marc.  xxin.  6.  "  Erat  placulum  araa 
adire  vel  hostlam  contrectare  anteijuam 
Hagua  concepUaprecatlonlbuH  llbBmeala 
difFundeist  pr»cunorla."  Strabo  Im- 
plies tbo  gome  without  distinctly  stating  613. 
it.   (Strob.  XV.  3,  {  13.) 

"  Strali.  XV.  3,  H  li  and  16.     Coin, 
pus  Herod,  i.  132. 


'<  This  Is  Implied  In  the  statement 
of  Heiodotas  <1.  101),  that  they  were 
a  tribe  (♦i*""')-  It  Is  expressly  de- 
clared by  AmmlaDus  Uarcellinns  (xxiil. 
6),  SOEomen  Hist.  Ecd.  II.  8),  and 
others. 

'•  Herod,  yil.  37  ;  Clo-  rfe  Dtv.  1.  41 ; 
Val.  Max.  1.6. 

"  Herod,  i.  107,  108;  vll.  19;  Clo. 
de  Div.  f.  as. 

Dlao,  Ft.  e ;  Scbol.  Hlcaodr.  Ther. 


■>  Dl<^.     lAert.    Prtxtm.       lr«)t    t 
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altars,  and  standing  around  them  performed  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  their  magical  mcantationB."  The  credulous  multitude, 
impressed  hy  sights  of  this  kind,  and  imposed  on  by  the  claims 
to  supernatural  power  which  the  Magi  advanced,  paid  them  a 
willing  homage ;  the  kings  and  chiefs  consulted  them  ;  and  when 
the  Arian  tribes,  pressing  westward,  came  into  contact  with  the 
races  professing  the  Magian  religion,  they  found  a  sacerdotal 
caste  all-powerful  in  most  of  the  Scythic  nations. 

The  original  spirit  of  Zoroastrianism  was  fierce  and  exclusive. 
The  early  Iranians  looked  with  contempt  and  hatred  on  the  creed 
of  their  Indian  brethren ;  they  abhorred  idolatry ;  and  were 
disinclined  to  tolerate  any  religion  except  that  which  they  had 
themselves  worked  out.  But  with  the  lapse  of  ages  this  spirit 
became  softened.  Polytheistic  creeds  are  iax  less  jealous  than 
monotheism  ;  and  the  development  of  Zoroastrianism  had  been 
in  a  polytheistic  direction.  By  the  time  that  the  Zoroastiiana 
were  brought  into  contact  with  Magism,  the  first  fervour  of  their 
religious-  zeal  had  abated,  and  they  were  in  that  intermediate 
condition  of  religious  faith  which  at  once  impresses  and  is  im- 
pressed, acta  upon  other  systems,  and  allows  itself  to  be  acted 
upon  in  return.  The  result  which  supervened  upon  contact  with 
M^sm  seems  to  have  been  a  fusion,  an  absorption  into  Zoroas- 
trianism of  all  the  chief  points  of  the  Magian  belief,  and  all  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  Magian  religious  usages.  This  absorp- 
tion appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Media.  It  was  there  that 
the  Arian  tribes  first  associated  with  themselves,  and  formally 
adopted  into  their  body,  the  priest-caste  of  the  Magi,^  which 
thenceforth  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  six  Median  tribes.*"    It 


>■  Bee  the  picture  which  Strabo  glvea 
of  the  Hngian  priests  In  Cappadorla 
(IV.  3,  S  15)  — apicture  dt»wn  from  his 
own    experience    (ravra    i^ir    o&¥    iti^lt 

^  Haug  Imt^finea  that  the  term 
Magua  1b  ZoroastTlaD,  that  It  was  used 
flom  very  ancient  tlmee  amonff  the 
Ariaus  to  desiKnate  the  Icliowen  of  the 
true  religion  (Euavi,  pp.  IW,  »T),  and 
that  b;  degreea  It  came  to  be  applied 
eapncially  to  the  prieata.  For  m;  own 
put  I  donbl  the  identity  at  the  maaa  or 


maghaiia,  which  occQTB  twice,  and  twice 
only,  in  the  whole  oE  the  Zendavesta 
(WeBtetgaard,  latrodvction  to  Zenrl- 
avttta,  p.  17),  with  the  maavth  at  the 
cnneitorm  inicriptjona  and  the  ll>yw 
of  the  Greelcs. 

u  Herod.  1.  lOt.  The  Uret  real  proot 
that  we  have  of  any  dose  connection  ot 
the  Hagl  with  an  Arian  race  is  tumiahed 
by  the  Median  history  ol  Herodotus, 
where  we  Hud  them  a  part,  but  not  ap- 
parently ail  original  part,  of  the  Median 
nation.      Their   position  {JVA)  In   the 
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is  there  that  Magi  are  first  found  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Arian 
prieats.^  According  to  all  the  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  they  soon  acquired  a  predominating  influence,  which  they 
no  doubt  Tised  to  imprcBs  their  own  religious  doctrines  more  and 
more  upon  the  nation  at  taige,  and  to  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground, so  &r  as  they  dared,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  old 
Arian  belief.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Medes 
ever  apostatised  altogether  from  the  worship  of  Ormazd,  or 
fonnally  surrendered  their  Dualistic  faith.^  But,  practically, 
the  Magian  doctrines  and  the  Magian  usages  —  elemental  wor- 
ship, divination  with  the  sacred  rods,  dream-expounding,  incan- 
tatioDS  at  the  fire-altars,  sacrifices  whereat  a  Magus  officiated 
—  seem  to  have  prevailed  ;  the  new  predominated  over  the  old  j 
hacked  bj  the  power  of  an  organised  hierai-chy,  Magism  oveiv 
laid  the  primitive  Ariau  creed,  aud,  as  time  went  on,  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  the  real  religion  of  the  natioa. 

Among  the  religious  customs  introduced  by  the  Magi  into 
Media,  there  are  one  oi  two  which  seem  to  require  especial 
notice.  The  attribution  of  a  sacred  character  to  the  four 
so-called  elements  —  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  —  renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  dead. 
They  cannot  be  burnt,  for  that  is  a  pollution  of  fire ;  or  buried, 
for  that  is  a  pollution  of  earth ;  or  thrown  into  a  river,  for  that 
is  a  deiilement  of  water.  If  they  are  deposited  in  sarcophagi, 
or  exposed,  they  really  pollute  the  air;  but  in  this  case  the 
guilt  of  the  pollution,  it  may  be  argued,  does  not  rest  on  man, 
since  the  dead  body  is  merely  left  in  the  element  in  which 
nature  placed  it.  The  only  mode  of  disposal  which  completely 
avoids  the  defilement  of  every  element  is  consumption  of  the 
dead  by  living  beings ;  and  the  worship  of  the  elements  leads 
on  naturally  to  this  treatment  of  corpses.  At  present  the 
Guebres,  or  Fire-worshippers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 


list  or  tribes,  but  ofaa  except  the  Budii, 
wlio  were  probably  also  Bcyths,  la  only 
to  Lie  accounted  (or,  when  we  consider 
their  blgh  isuk  and  Importance,  by 
tbeir  having  been  added  on  to  the 
nation  alter  the  four  Arian  trihes  were 
eoiiBtituted.  *•  Herod,  i.  lOT,  106. 


1  It  is  In  Media  (at  Behietuii)  that 
the  iculptor  ol  a  Scythiu  InacHpUoD  — 
probably  himaeK  a  Median  Scyth  —  In- 
locnu  his  readers  that  Oruiazd  wai  "  the 
god  of  the  Arians."  Remark  that  he 
nay*  "  Arians  "  —  not "  Persians  "  —  thus 
Inoluding  the  Arian  Medea. 
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Persians,  expose  all  their  dead,  with  the  istenUoD  that  they  shall 
be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.'  la  ancient  times,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  Magi  adopted  this  practice  with  respect  to  their 
own  dead ;  ^  but,  apparently,  they  did  not  insist  upon  having 
their  example  followed  universally  by  the  laity.*  Probably  a 
natural  instinct  made  the  Ariane  averse  to  this  coarse  and  re- 
volting custom ;  and  their  spiritual  guides,  compassionating 
their  weakness,  or  fearful  of  losing  their  own  influence  over 
them  if  they  were  too  stiff  in  enforcing  compliance,  winked  at 
the  employment  by  the  people  of  an  entirely  different  practice. 
The  dead  bodies  were  first  covered  completely  with  a  coating 
of  wax,  and  were  then  deposited  in  the  ground."  It  was  held, 
probably,  that  the  coating  of  wax  prevented  the  pollution  which 
would  have  necessarily  resulted  had  the  earth  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  corpse. 

The  custom  of  divining  by  means  of  a  number  of  rods  ap- 
pears to  have  been  purely  Magian.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  G&th&s,  in  the  Ya^na  haptanhaiti,  or  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  Vendidad.  It  was  a  Scythic  practice ;  ^  and  probably 
the  best  extant  account  of  it  is  that  which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  mode  wherein  it  was  managed  by  the  Scytha  of  Europe. 
"  Scythia,"  he  says,  "  has  an  abundance  of  soothsayers,  who 
foretell  the  future  by  means  of  a  number  of  willow  wands.    A 


'  See  the  author's  Herodotva,  vol.  1. 
p. '223,  note  *,  2iid  ed.  Round  towers 
of  considerable  height,  without  either 
door  or  window,  are  canBtmcted  by  the 
Onebres,  having  at  the  top  a  uumber  of 
Iron  ban,  which  elope  inwards.  The 
towers  are  mounted  by  means  ot  ladders; 
and  the  bodies  are  placed  uroBSways 
npon  the  bars.  The  vultures  and  crows 
which  hover  about  the  towers  soon  strip 
the  flesh  from  tim  bones,  and  these  blt- 
t«t  then  fall  through  to  the  bottom. 

The  Zendavesta  contains  particular 
dlrectioUH  for  the  construction  ol  such 
towers,  which  are  called  dakhnvu, 
"  Towem  ot  Silence."    (Vtndiilad,  Parg, 
V.toFarR.  viii.) 

I  Strah.  XV.  3,  {  20.     T.i™ 


buried  after  dogs  or  birds  had  partlall; 
devoured  them.  Iq  this  he  was  i^ob- 
ablj  mistaken. 

*  This  appears  from  the  itatemeDU 
made  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  as  to  iha 
actual  practice  In  the  passages  qaoced 
In  the  last  note.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
we  refer  the  composition  of  the  middl« 
portion  ot  the  Teudidatl  (from  the  fifth 
to  the  eighteenth  FarRard)  U>  the  times 
o[  carl;  Hagiau  ascendancf,  we  must 
suppose  tliat  they  wished  to  pat  •  stop 
to  all  burial. 

>  Herod.  I.  s.  c 
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large  bundle  of  these  rods  is  brought  and  laid  on  the  ground. 
The  soothsayer  uDties  the  bundle,  and  places  each  wand  by 
itself  at  the  same  time  uttering  his  prophecy :  then,  while  he 
is  still  speaking,  he  gathers  the  rods  together  again,  and  makes 
them  up  once  more  into  a  bundle."  ^  A  divine  power  Reems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  resting  in  the  wands;  and  they  were 
supposed  to  be  "  consulted "  ^  on  the  matter  in  hand,  both 
severally  and  collectively.  The  bundle  of  wands  thus  imbued 
witli  supernatural  wisdom,  became  naturally  part  of  the  regular 
priestly  costume,^  and  was  carried  by  the  Magi  on  all  occasions 
of  ceremony.  The  wajids  were  of  different  lengths ;  and  the 
number  of  wands  in  the  bundle  varied.  Sometimes  there  were 
three,  sometimes  five,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  or  nine ;  but 
in  every  case,  as  it  would  seem,  an  odd  number.^" 

Another  implement  which  the  priests  commonly  bore  must 
be  regarded,  not  as  Magian,  but  as  Zoroastrian.  This  is  the 
khraffihraglma,  or  instrument  for  killing  bad  animals,'^  frogs, 
toads,  snakes,  mice,  lizards,  flies,  &c.,  which  belonged  to  the 
bad  creation,  or  that  which  derived  its  origin  from  AngrS- 
mainyus.  These  it  was  the  general  duty  of  all  men,  and  the 
more  especial  duty  of  the  Zoroastrian  priests,  to  put  to  death, 
whenever  they  had  the  opportunity.  The  Magi,  it  appears, 
adopted  this  Arian  usage,  added  the  khn^fthraghna  to  the 
barxom,  and  were  so  zealous  in  their  performance  of  the  cruel 
work  expected  from  them  as  to  excite  the  attention,  and  even 
draw  upon  themselves  the  rebuke,  of  foreigners." 

A  practice  is  assigned  to  the  M^  by  many  classical  and 
ecclesiastical  writers, '^  which,  if  it  were  truly  chained  on  them. 


'  Herod.  Iv.  87.  The  only  difference 
ieema  to  be  that  the  Baropean  Scyths 
Deed  willow  wuide,  Uie  Magi  twigs  o( 
the  tamarisk. 

*  The  prophet  Hoaea  evidently  refers 
to  this  custom  when  he  says  (1^'  12)< 
"Hy  people  ask  counsel  at  Ilieir  stocks: 
and  their  tl njT  declareth  unto  them."  It 
must  therefore  have  been  practised  In 
Western  Asia  at  least  as  early  as  e.c. 
TOO.  Bee  alBoBzek.  vill.  IT:  "And,  lo, 
they  put  the  branch  to  their  nose." 


*  VendJdatf,  Farg.  xrili.  1-6;  Strab. 
XT.  3,  K  14  and  Id. 

»  rarno.  Ivil.  6.    "  Vendidnd,  I. ».  c. 

'*  Herodotus  had  STldently  seen  MskI 
pureuinx  their  pious  pMUuie,  "  killing 
ants  and  snakes,  and  seemlnfc  to  cake 
a  delight  In  the  employment"  (1.  140). 
Though  speaking  ]□  his  usual  guarded 
way  of  a  reXgloni  cnatom,  he  does  not 
fail  to  Indicate  that  he  was  shocked  as 
well  as  astonished. 

!■  Xantbua  ap.  Clem.  Alex,  ^litim.  ilL 
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vould  leave  a  very  dark  stain  on  the  character  of  their  ethical 
system.  It  is  said  that  they  allowed  and  even  practised  incest 
of  the  most  horrible  kind — such  incest  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  names  of  Lot,  (Edipus,  and  Herod  Agrippa. 
The  chaise  seems  to  have  been  first  made  either  by  Xanthus 
the  Lydian,  or  by  Ctesias.  It  was  accepted,  probably  without 
much  inquiry,  by  the  Greeks  generally,  and  then  by  the 
Romans,  was  repeated  by  writer  after  writer  as  a  certain  fact, 
and  became  finally  a  stock  topic  with  the  early  Christian 
apologists.  Whether  it  had  any  real  foundation  in  fact  is  very 
uncertain.  Herodotus,  who  collect»  with  so  much  pains  the 
strange  and  unusual  cuiitoms  of  the  various  nations  whom  he 
'  visits,  is  evidently  quite  ignorant  of  any  such  monstrous  prac- 
tice. He  regards  the  M^ian  religion  as  establiahed  in  Persia, 
yet  he  holds  the  incestuous  marriage  of  Cambyaes  with  his 
sister  to  have  been  contrary  to  existing  Persian  laws."  At  the 
still  worse  forms  of  incest  of  which  the  Magi  and  those  under 
their  influence  are  accused,  Herodotus  does  not  even  glance. 
No  doubt,  if  Xanthus  Lydus  really  made  the  statement  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  assigns  to  him,  it  is  an  important  piece 
of  evidence,  though  scarcely  sufficient  to  prove  the  Magi  guilty. 
Xanthus  was  a  man  of  little  judgment,  apt  to  relate  extrava- 
gant tales ; '  and,  as  a  Lydian,  he  may  have  been  not  disin- 
clined to  cast  an  aspersion  on  the  religion  of  his  country's 
oppressors.  The  passage  in  question,  however,  probably  did 
not  come  from  Xanthus  Lydua,  but  from  a  much  later  writer 
who  assumed  his  name,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  a  living 
critic."  The  true  original  author  of  the  accusation  against  the 
Magi  and   their  co-religionists   seems   to   have   been    Ctesias,^ 

p.  BIO;  Ctesias  ap.  Tfrtull.  Apolof/.  p.  1<3.    Fragm.  Hltl.  Or.  vol.  t.    pp.  36-M;  aol 
C;  AntlBthenes  ap.  Athen.  Deipn.  v.  63,    specially  Fra.  11.  IS,  Had  19. 
p.  220,   C;    Diog.    Laert.    Froam.   {   T;  >  See  Mullec'B  Introduction  to  vol.  I, 

Slrab.  XV.  3,5  20;  Catull.  Carm.  xc.  3;   of  the  Fraym.   Hitt.   Gr.  pp.  i»i.  and 
Luoian.  l>ei>acr(fic.  f  0;  Phllo  Judsua,    iiit. 

Dt  deratoy,  p.  778;  TerCull.  Ad.  Nat.  i.         »  It  the  Antiathenea  quoted  by  Ath»- 

16;  Orifc.  Conl.  Cell.  v.  p.  248;  Clem,    nieua  is  the  philoanplier.  as  lie  was  con- 

Alex.  P«(J.  1. 7,  p.  131;  Minuciua,  OcUai.    temporary  with  Ctesias,  lie  may  liave 

31,  p.  fSS;  AfCBthlaa,  It.  21.  Iieen  the  first  to  make  the  cliarge.    But 

'•  Heiuil.  ill.  31.  tliere  were  at  least  four  Greeic  writera 

>  S«e  Ms  fiagmenta  la  C.  Miillet's  .  wlio    Imre   the   name   ol    Aatiathenw. 

I  (Seo  Diog.  Laert.  rL  19.) 
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whose  authority  is  fes  too  weak  to  establiBh  a  chai^  intrin- 
sically so  improbable.  Its  only  historical  foundation  seems  to 
have  been  the  fact  that  incestuous  marriages  were  occasionally 
contracted  by  the  Persian  kings ;  not,  however,  in  consequence 
of  any  law,  or  religious  usage,  but  because  in  the  plentitude  of 
their  power  they  could  set  all  law  at  defiance,  and  trample 
upon  the  most  sacred  principles  of  morality  and  religion.* 

A  minor  charge  preferred  against  the  Magian  morality  by 
Xanthus,  or  rather  by  the  pseudo-Xanthus,  has  possibly  a  more 
Bolid  foundation.  "The  Magi,"  this  writer  said  "hold  their 
wives  in  common :  at  least  they  often  marry  the  wives  of  others 
with  the  free  consent  of  their  husbands."  This  is  really  to  say 
that  among  the  Magions  divorce  was  over-facile ;  that  wives 
were  often  put  away,  merely  with  a  view  to  their  forming  a 
fresh  marri^e,  by  husbands  who  understood  and  approved  of 
the  transaction.  Judging  by  the  existing  practice  of  the  Per- 
sians,^ we  must  admit  that  such  laxity  is  in  accordance  with 
Iranic  notions  on  the  subject  of  marriage  —  notions  far  less 
strict  than  those  which  have  commonly  prevailed  among  civi- 
lised nations.  There  is,  however,  no  other  evidence,  besides 
this,  that  divorce  was  very  common  where  the  Magian  system 
prevailed ;  and  the  mere  assertion  of  the  writer  who  personated 
Xanthus  LyduB  will  scarcely  justify  us  in  affixing  even  this 
stigma  on  the  religion. 

Upon  the  whole,  M^ism,  though  less  elevated  and  less  pure 
than  the  old  Zoroastrian  creed,  must  be  pronounced  to  have 
possessed  a  certain  loftiness  abd  picturesqueness  which  suited 
it  to  become  tlie  religion  of  a  gi'cat  and  splendid  monarchy.  The 
mysterious  fire-altars  on  the  mountain-tops,  with  their  prestige 
of  a  remote  antiquity  —  the  ever-burning  fiame  believed  to  have 


•  Herod.  111.  .'M.    01  |b>F>x4!*.  I^vmi   catue.has  allttlfl  Eulllcd  theirtrrahness. 
.    .    viHfHHWTs    .    .     Ifai^ii^trti  miuir When  matrimonial  dIffereaceB 

Ty   ^uiAnnm  niprbii  •;•:«!  ■ai^iw  Tb  u    luise,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  occaalon 
fnlAifTai-  a  iBiih  to  separata,  the  KrioTancea  ara 

*  Ker  Porter  i»y»:  "  The  lower  rankH  stated  b;  both  parties  beFore  the  Judge; 
[of  Penlana],  seldom  being  able  to  anp-  and  it  duly  subetantiated,  and  the  com- 
port more  than  the  privileged  number  plainantaperBiatlndemandlngadivorce, 
ol  wives,  are  often  read]/  to  clutuge  Ihrm  lie  furnishes  both  with  the  neceiwirf 
on  any  plea,  when  time,  or  any  other  .  certiflcates."    (IVureta,  vol.  1.  p.  M8.) 
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been  kindled  from  on  high — the  worship  in  the  open  air  under 
the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  —  the  long  troops  of  Magiana  in  tbetr 
white  robes,  with  their  strange  caps,  and  their  mystic  wands  — 
the  frequent  prayers  —  the  abundant  sacrifices'  —  the  long  in- 
cantations—  the  supposed  prophetic  powers  of  the  priest-caste, 
—  all  this  together  constituted  an  imposing  whole  at  once  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  mind,  and  was  calculated  to  give  additional 
grandeur  to  the  civil  system  that  should  be  allied  with  it. 
Pure  Zoroastrianism  was  too  spiritual  to  coalesce  readily  with 
Oriental  luxury  and  magnificence,  or  to  lend  strength  to  a 
government  based  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  Asiatic  des- 
potism. Magism  furnished  a  hierarchy  to  support  the  throne, 
and  add  splendour  and  dignity  to  the  court,  while  they  over- 
awed the  suhjectclass  by  their  supposed  possession  of  super- 
natural powers,  and  of  the  right  of  mediating  between  heaven 
and  man.  It  supplied  a  picturesque  worship  which  at  once 
gratified  the  senses  and  excited  the  fancy.  It  gave  scope  to 
man's  passion  for  the  marvellous  by  its  incantations,  its  divining- 
rods,  its  omen-reading,  and  its  dream<expounding.  It  gratified 
the  religious  scrupulosity  which  finds  a  pleasure  in  making  to 
itself  difficulties,  by  the  disallowance  of  a  thousand  natural  acts, 
and  the  imposition  of  numberless  rules  for  external  purity.^ 
At  the  same  time  it  gave  no  offence  to  the  anti-idolatrous  spirit 
in  which  the  Arians  had  hitherto  gloried,  but  rather  encouraged 
the  iconoclasm  which  they  always  upheld  and  practised.  It 
thus  blended  easily  with  the  previous  creed  of  the  people, 
awaking  no  prejudices,  clashing  with  no  interests ;  winning  its 
way  by  an  apparent  meekness  and  unpresumingness,  while  it 
was  quite  prepared,  when  the  fitting  time  came,  to  be  as  fierce 
and  exclusive  as  if  it  had  never  worn  the  mask  of  humility  and 
moderation.^ 


•  Xen.  Cyrop.  viU.  3,  f{  U  and  24; 
Herod,  vii.  43. 

'  See  the  minute  directions  for  es- 
capinft  OT  lemovlni;  Impuritj,  contaiDed 

in  tbe  Vendidad,  Farg.  8,  9,  10,  11,  16, 
and  IT.  All  these  chapters  seem  Hi^glan 
rather  than  Zoroastrian. 

■  I  cannot  conclade  this  chapter  with- 


ont  exiiTessinK  my  obligations  to  Dr. 
Bfartin  Hitug,  trom  trhose  works  I  have 
mainly  derived  my  acquaintance  with 
the  real  coalenta  ot  the  Zendatttta,  I 
have  rarely  ventured  to  differ  from  him 
In  the  Inferencei  which  he  draws  trom 
those  contents.  In  one  Important  respect 
only  do  I  And  my  views  serioosly  at 
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UAGISH  Aim  ZOROASTBIANISH. 


Tulance  with  hia.  I  regard  Haglam  u 
in  its  origin  completely  dietlDct  from 
ZoroastrlaDlBm,  and  m  the  chief  cause 
of  itM  comption,  and  of  the  remarkable 
dlffereoce  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  of  the  Zendic  Imoka.  In  this  view 
I  am  happy  to  find  myself  supported  by 
Westeigaard,  who  writes  as  follows  in 
his  "  Preface  "  to  the  Zendaueila  (p.  IT): 
"The  faith  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
the  Persians  la  not  the  lore  of  Zoroaster  j 
nor  were  the  Hagl  in  the  time  ol  Darius 
the  priests  of  Ormazd.  Their  name, 
Maga,  occurs  only  twice  In  all  the  ex- 
tant Zend  texts,  and  here  in  a  general 
•ense,  while  Darius  oppoees  his  creed  to 
that  of  the  Magi,  whom  be  treated  most 
nnmercllully.  Though  Darius  was  the 
mlgbtleatklDR  of  Persia,  yet  his  memory 
and   that  of    his  predecessors   on   the 


thrones  ot  Feisla  and  Media  has  Iodk 
since  utterly  vanished  from  the  recol- 
lections of  the  people.  It  was  sup- 
planted by  the  foreign  North-Iranian 
mytholi^ty,  which  terminates  with  Vish- 
taapa  and  his  sons;  and  with  these  per- 
sons the  later  Persian  tradition  has  con- 
nected the  Achlemeniaa  Artaierxes,  the 
Ixiag-Handed,  as  if  he  especially  bad 
contributed  to  the  propagation  aud  es- 
tablishment in  Western  Iran  ot  the  Zo- 
Toastrian  belief.  But  thU  toiler  mivld 
appear  tarly  to  have  undergOTu  lome  niotli- 
JiaUion.pei'hap*  even/ram  the  Infiueactof 
Magiem  ittelj ;  and  It  may  have  been  in 
this  period  that  the  Magi,  turning  to 
the  faith  of  their  sovetelg^ns  "  (or,  rather, 
turning  their  sovereigns  to  their  faltb), 
"  became  the  priests  of  Ormftzd." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING. 

•OiOyijTnt  «i#i  oufite'  •!  n^m  ui  ■!  HflH.  — SiBAB.  X7.  3.  (  8. 

On  the  language  of  the  ancient  Mades  a  very  few  observations 
will  be  here  made.  It  has  been  noticed  already'  that  the 
Median  form  of  speech  was  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  remark  of  Strabo  quoted  above,  and  another  re- 
mark  which  he  cites  from  Nearchus,^  imply  at  once  this  fact, 
and  also  the  further  &ict  of  a  dialectic  difference  between 
the  two  tongues.  Did  we  possess,  as  some  imagine  that  we 
do,  materials  for  tracing  out  this  diversity,  it  would  be  proper 
in  the  present  place  to  enter  fully  on  the  subject,  and  instead 
of  contenting  ourselves  with  asserting,  or  even  proving,  the 
substantial  oneness  of  the  languf^s,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
proceed  to  the  far  more  difficult  and  more  complicated  task 
of  comparing  together  the  sister  dialects,  and  noting  their 
various  differences.  The  supposition  that  there  exist  means  for 
such  a  compai-ison  is  based  upon  a  theory  that  in  the  language 
of  the  Zendavesta  we  have  the  true  speech  of  the  ancient  people 
of  Media,  while  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Achsemenian 
kings  it  is  beyond  controversy  that  we  possess  the  ancient 
language  of  Persia.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  exam- 
ine this  theory,  in  order  to  justify  our  abstention  from  an 
inquiry  on  which,  if  the  theory  were  sound,  we  should  be  now 
called  upon  to  enter. 

The  notion  that  the  Zend  language  was  the  idiom  of  ancient 
Media  originated  with  Anquetil  du  Perron.  He  looked  on 
Zoroaster  as  a  native  of  Azerbijan,  contemporary  with  Darius 


u  li^  fci.  ]  H^.<i  rw". 
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Hystaspis.  Hia  opinion  waa  embraced  by  Kleaker,  Herder, 
and  Rask;*  and  again,  with  certain  modifications,  by  Tychsen* 
and  Heeren.'  These  latter  writers  even  gave  a  more  completely 
Median  character  to  the  Zendavesta,  by  regarding  it  as  com- 
posed in  Media  Magna,  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyaxares. 
The  main  foundation  of  these  views  was  the  identification  of 
Zoroastrianism  with  the  Magian  fire-worship,'  which  was  really 
ancient  in  Azerbijan,  and  flourished  in  Media  under  the  great 
Median  monarch.  But  we  have  seen  that  Mi^anism  and 
Zoroastrianism  were  originally  entirely  distinct,  and  that  the 
Zendavesta  in  all  its  earlier  portions  belongs  wholly  to  the 
latter  system.  Nothing  therefore  is  proved  concerning  the 
Zend  dialect  by  establishing  a  connection  between  the  Medes 
and  Magiam,  which  was  a  corrupting  influence  thrown  in  upon 
Zoroastrianism  long  after  the  composition  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sacred  writings. 

These  writings  themselves  sufficiently  indicate  the  place  of 
their  composition.  It  was  not  Media,  but  Bactria,  or  at  auy 
rate  the  north-eastern  Iranic  country,  between  the  Bolor  range 
and  the  Caspian.  This  conclusion,  which  follows  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  various  geographical  notices  contained  in  the 
Zend  books,  has  been  accepted  of  late  years  by  all  the  more 
profound  Zend  Bcholars.  Originated  by  Rhode,^  it  has  also  in  its 
favour  the  names  of  Bumouf,  Lassen,  Weatergaard,  and  Haug.^ 
If  then  the  Zend  is  to  be  regarded  as  really  a  local  dialect,  the 
idiom  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  Iranic  people,  there  is  far 
more  reason  for  considering  it  to  be  the  ancient  speech  of 
Bactria  than  of  any  other  Arian  country.  Possibly  the  view 
is  correct  which  recognises  two  nearly-allied  dialects  as  exist- 
ing side  by  side  in  Iran  during  its  flourishing  period —  one  pre- 


■  8«e  hl«  work  On  the  AntlquUf  and 
GeniiiTttiKtt  of  t/ta  Zendatittta. 

*  Ctrmtntnl.  &k.  OJUtlng.  vol.  xi,  pp. 
112etS«q. 

>  Atiatie  NhtSam.  vol.  I.  p.  322,  E.  T. 

*  See  his  work  DU  hellli/e  Sage  und 
doM  gttamnUt  Retiyiimagitem  der  alien 
Batirer,  Mrdrr  und  Peraer,  oder  dei 
Zendvotkt,  Fraoktort,  1820. 

'  Burnout,  ComtiUTitatrt  tur  It  Yvfna, 


note,  p.  xcltl;  WesteTfcaard,  Pielace  to 
Zendavetta,  p.  16|  Haug.  Etioyi,  p.  42. 
Dr.  DoDaldson  appean  \a  hare  adopted 
tbe  Median  theory  after  It  was  iiteDerally 
discarded  on  the  ContiaenC.  See  the 
aecaad  edition  of  his  Sea  Crati/lai  (pub- 
lished in  1890),  where  he  speaks  of  the 
Zend  lauKuage  as  "exhibiting  soma 
stroiiftt^-marked  features  of  tbe  Median 
dialect."    (pp.  126, 127). 
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vailing  towardB  the  west,  the  other  towards  the  east  —  one  Medo- 
Persic,  the  other  Sogdo-Bactrian  —  the  former  represented  to  us 
by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  latter  by  the  Zend  texte.* 
Or  it  may  be  closer  to  the  truth  to  recognise  in  the  Zendic  and 
Acbeemenian  formi>  of  speech,  not  so  mueh  two  contemponry 
idioms,  as  two  stf^es  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which 
seems  to  be  at  present  the  opinion  of  the  best  comparative 
philologists.^  In  either  case  Media  can  claim  no  special  inter- 
est in  Zend,  which,  if  local,  is  Sogdo-Bactrian,  and  if  not  local 
is  no  more  closely  connected  with  Media  than  with  Persia. 

It  appears  then  that  we  do  not  at  present  possess  any  means 
of  distinguishing  the  shades  of  difference  which  separated  the 
Median  from  the  Persian  speech.^"  We  have  in  fact  no  speci- 
mens of  the  former  beyond  a  certain  number  of  words,  and 
those  chiefly  proper  names,  whereas  we  know  the  latter  toler- 
ably completely  from  the  inscriptions.  It  is  proposed  imder 
the  head  of  the  "  Fifth  Monarchy  "  to  consider  at  some  length 
the  general  character  of  the  Persian  languf^e  as  exhibited  to 
us  in  these  documents.  From  the  discussion  then  to  be  raised 
may  be  gathered  the  general  character  of  the  speech  of  the 
Medes.  In  the  present  place  all  that  will  be  attempted  is  to 
show  how  far  the  remnants  left  us  of  Median  speech  bear  out 
the  statement  that,  subiitantially,  one  aiid  the  same  tongue  was 
spoken  by  both  peoples. 

Many  Median  names  are  absolutely  identical  with  Persian; 
e.g.,  Ariobarzanes,"  Artabazus,'*  ArtBeus,"*  Artembares,"  Har- 


'  This  view  has  been  maintained  by 
BiirnouF  and  Louen.  It  seems  to  he 
iiIku  lield  by  HftiiR  (Eiioj/j,  pp.  42,  43), 
ikiiil  WeaCergaanl  ( Preface  to  Zendaeetta, 
V.  16). 

"  Max  Miiller,  Langvagrx  of  Iht  Seat 
•if  War,  p.  33;  Gunaen,  FhiloKphy  of 
HUlory,  vol.  lii.  pp.  110-llfi. 

'"  It  any  difference  can  be  pointed 
out,  It  la  the  greater  (ondness  ot  the 
Mcdes  tor  the  termination  Hik,  which  is 
pcrliapH  Scythic.  (Compare  the  terminal 
pfutciiral  BO  common  in  the  primitive 
Chald^ean,  and  the  Basijue  -o  at  the  end 
ot  names,  which  in  said  to  be  a  Bufflxed 
article.)   We  have  thia  ending  in  Duiocos 


(Daliai),  A«tyagM  (AJ-d^)"').  Aibnoea 
or  Harixni-ns,  M»ndoac-«»,  Bbambnivas, 
SpXtac-ea,  &c.  And  we  have  it  again  Id 
ipajt,  "d<^." 

II  A  Median  Ariobarzanes  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  {Aim.  IL  4). 

1^  ArtabazuB  is  given  as  a  Median 
name  bj  Xenophon  (Gyrvp.  i.  4,  i  3T). 

u  ActKus  appears  as  a  Hedian  king 
In  Cteslas  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  11.  3S,  f  6),  as 
a  Persian  in  Herod,  (vil.  6S}. 

"  Herodotus  has  both  a  Persian  (li. 
122)  and  a  Median  ArtembarM  (i.  114), 
iNith  a  Persian  (vl.  28)  and  a  Mediae 
Harpaf^ia  {!.  lOB).  Aihaces  Is  probably 
the  saiDO  name.    According  to  Ctesias 
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pagus,  Arbaces,  Tuidates,  &c.^  Others  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely identical  approach  to  the  Persian  form  so  closely  as  to 
be  plainly  mere .  variants,  like  Theodorus  and  Theodosius, 
Adalbert  and  Ethelbert,  Miriam,  Mariam,  and  Mariamn^.  Of 
this  kind  are  Intaphres,^*  another  form  of  Intaphemes,  Artynes, 
another  form  of  Artanes,"  FarmiBes,  another  form  of  Parmys," 
and  the  like.  A  third  class,  neither  identical  with  any  known 
Persian  names,  nor  so  nearly  approaching  to  them  as  to  be 
properly  considered  mere  variants,  are  made  up  of  known  Per- 
sian roots,  and  may  be  explained  on  exactly  the  same  principles 
as  Persian  names.  Such  are  Ophemes,  Sitraphernes,  Mitra* 
pherncs,  Megabemes,  Aspadas,  Mazares,  Tachmaspates,  Xathri* 
tes,  Spitaces,  Spitamas,  Rhambacas,  and  others.  In  O-phernes, 
Sitra-phomes,  Mitra-phernes,  and  Mega-bemes,  the  second 
element  is  manifestly  the  phama  or  frana  which  is  found  in 
Arta-phemes  and  Inta-phernes  (^Vida-frtina),^  an  active  parti- 
cipial form  from  prt,  "to  protect."  The  initial  element  in 
O-phemes  represents  the  Zend  Ab,  Sans,  ew,  Greek  «,  as  the 
same  letter  does  in  O-manes,  O-mai-tes,  &c.'  The  Sitra  of 
Sitra-phernes  has  been  explained  as  probably  khshatra,  "the 
crown,"  ^  which  is  similarly  represented  in  the  *Sa(ro-pates  of 
Ctirtius,  a  name  standing  to  Sitra-phernes  exactly  as  Arta- 
patas  to  Arta-ph ernes.*  In  Mega-berues  the  first  element  is 
the  well-known  baffo,  "God,"*  under  the  form  commonly  pre- 


<ap.  Dlod.  sic.  tl.  32,  i  S).  It  waa  bornn 
by  a  Median  king;  according  to  Xeno- 
phon  {Anab.  vii.  8,  t  28),  by  a  Fenian 

1'  Tiiidatea  appean  as  the  name  of  a 
Mede  in  Klcolaa  ol  Damaiciia  (Fr.  fi6, 
]>.  402):  In  Q.  CuitliiB  (v.  S,  i  2)  and 
^lian  {Hit.  Var.  xli.  1)  it  is  the  name 
at  a  Fenian. 

"  See  Behitum  Intrrtptlaa,  col.  iv. 
par.  14,  }  3.  For  the  name  of  Inta- 
pberaes,  see  Herod,  ill.  TO. 

"  Artynei  la  one  of  CtesiaB's  Royal 
Median  names  (Dlod.  Sic.  11.  34,  {  1); 
Ananes  waa  a  brother  of  Dariua  Hys- 
tMpU  (Herod,  vll.  224). 

1'  According  to  Ct«siaa'ii  (Pert.  Ezf. 
I  3),  Parmises  was  a  son  of  Astyagen. 
Parmya,  according  tt>  Herodotus,  waa  a 


daughter  of  Smeidia,  the  toa  of  Cynu 
(111.  88). 

'  BehUt.  Inter,  col.  W.  par.  18,  %  4. 

*  See  the  author's  Htrodotvi,  vol.  lU, 
p.  4S1,  2nd  edition. 

>  Ibid,  p,  453. 

<  Artapatas,  a  name  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  1.  6,  {  11),  means 
probably  "protected  by  fire."  Arta- 
phemes  {Herod,  v.  30)  means  '■  pro- 
tecting the  Are."  So  Satropaten  means 
"  protected  by  the  crown  "  —  Sitro- 
phernes  "  protecting  the  crown." 

>  See  the  InscriptionB,  passim.  The 
later  ones  almost  all  begin  with  the  Ior~ 
mula,  Baga  vaxarka  Aiimmaida,  "  Dena 
magnua  (est]  Oromasdes."  Ba</a  baa 
been  well  compared  with  the  Slavonic 
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ferred  by  the  Greeks;'  and  the  name  ia  exactly  equivalent  to 
CurtiuB's  Bagthpbojiea^  which  only  differs  hova  it  by  taking 
the  participle  of  pa,  "to  protect,"  instead  of  the  participle  oipri, 
which  has  the  same  meaning.  In  Aspa-das  it  is  easy  to  recog- 
nise tupa,  "  horse  "  (a  common  root  in  Persian  names,  e.ff.,  Aapa- 
thtnes,  Atpa-mitiBs,  PTex-a$pe»,  and  the  like  ^),  followed  by  the 
same  element  which  terminates  the  name  of  Oromaz-iifs,  and 
which  means  either  "knowing"  or  "giving."'  Ma-zares  pre- 
sents us  with  the  root  meA,  "much"  or  "great,"  which  18  found 
in  the  name  of  the  M-aspii,  or  "  Big  Horses,"  a  Persian  tribe,'" 
followed  by  zara,  "gold,"  which  appears  ia  Ctesiaa's  Arto- 
aar««,"  and  perhaps  also  in  Zoro-aster."  In  Tachmaspates,'* 
the  iirst  element  is  ta^Amo,  "strong,"  a  root  found  in  the  Persian 
names  Ai-tochtnet  and  Tntaa-UEchmei,^*  while  the  second  is 
the  frequently  used  pati,  "lord,"  which  occurs  as  the  initial 
element  in  Paft-zeithes,''  Po^t-ramphes,  &c.,'*  and  as  the  ter- 
minal in  Pharna-^at««,'''  Aiiopeithei,  and  the  like.  In  Xath- 
rites "  we  have  clearly  khthatra  (Zend  k/uhathra),  "  crown " 
or  "  king,"  with  a  participial  suffix  Hta,  corresponding  to  the 
Sanscrit  participle  in  -it.  Spita-ces'*  and  Spitarmas*  con- 
tain the  root  ipita,  equivalent  to  tptnta,  "holy,"**  which  is 


*  The  Qrof!kBhB\-ing  really  nob, siDce 
tliefr  fi  had.  ths  sound  of  o,  vera  always 
Inclined  to  express  a  red  b  hj  the  near- 
«*t  labial,  m.  Thus  they  say  Mardus. 
M«rdts,  or  Smerdiii  for  BardluB,  HaKsauB 
forBagfa8,Har[iiai1dB  torBerben,  and 
the  like.  On  their  frequent  representa- 
tion of  the  Penian  Ba;ia  by  Ifc^a  — see 
theauthoi'sHermJariii,  vol.  HI.  pp.  UO, 
4SI,  2Dd  ed.  Baga,  however,  retains 
Its  place  iometimes.  (See  Herod  vii. 
75;  Ctes.  Pen.  Em.  \  9;  Q.  Curt.  VU. 
Alex.  V.  1.) 

'  Q,  Curt,  Vit.  Alex.  1.  s.  c. 

■  Compsie  the  frequent  occurrence  or 
inot.  both  aa  an  Initial  and  as  a  ter- 
mJDBl  element,  to  the  names    of  the 

'  Di  in  old  Arian  baa  this  double 
meaning,  corresponding  both  to  t«  and 
to  Urn  (l.l«B>)  In  Oreek. 

1*  Herod,  i,  12S.  On  the  animal  char- 
acter of  many  ethnic  names,  see  the 
author's  IlerodotvB,  vol.  ill.  p.  4JS0. 


"  Cte«.  Pert.  ap.  Phot  Bibliothee. 
lull.  p.  127. 

"  Tarioua  explanations  bare  been 
(fiven  ot  the  nsine  Zoroaster.  Some 
writer*  regard  It  a*  Semitic,  and  make 
it  equal  Ziru-Iihtar, "  the  seed  of  lahtar  " 
IJoMFTuU  Of  AilaUe  Society,  vol.  x».  p. 
216).  BtttmosttakelttobeArian.  Bar- 
nout  suggeata  "having  yellow  camels," 
from  tarath,  and  uifra;  Brockhaui 
makea  it  "golden  star,"  from  lara  anil 
thuitra.  Wlndlschmann  inclines  to  this 
last  explanation  <Zoroas(rffcA«  Stiidien, 
pp.  46,  4T).  but  still  views  it  as  very 
doubtful  Indeed  (Itocbst  problematiich). 

<*  Behitt.  laier.  col.  II.  par.  14,  §  6, 

"  Herod,  i.  192;  vii.  T3. 

"  Ibid.  lii.  61.  '•  Ibid.  vii.  40. 

"  For  Bagapates,  see  Ctei.  Pert.  Exe. 
i  9;  for  PbamapBtes,  aea  Dio.  Caaa, 
xlviil.  41. 

"  BehUt.  JnKT.  col.  U.  par.  S,  f  4. 

"  Ctes.  Per:  Exc.  S  2.  "  Ibid, 

u  1^  IraniaiiB  disliked   the    com- 
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founcl  in  Spitho-hates,  Spita-iaenes,  i^ita^ei,  &c.  This,  in 
S}uta-ces,  is  followed  by  a  ^ttur&l  ending,  which  is  either  a 
diminutive  coirespoDding  to  the  modern  Persian  -ek,  or  perhaps 
a  suffixed  article.™  In  Spit-amas,  the  BufGx  -ma$  is  the  common 
form  of  the  superlative,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Latin 
-mut  in  optimtw,  intimua,  eupremiM,  and  the  like.  Rhambacas** 
contains  the  root  rqfno,  "  joy,  pleasure,"  which  we  find  in  Pati- 
ramphet,  followed  by  the  guttural  suffix. 

lliere  remains,  finally,  a  class  of  Median  names,  containing 
roots  not  found  in  any  known  names  of  Persians,  but  easily 
explicable  from  Zend,  Sanscrit,  or  other  cognate  tongues,  and 
therefore  not  antagonistic  to  the  view  that  Median  and  Persian 
were  two  closely  connected  dialects.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  royal  names  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  De'ioces,  Phraortes, 
Asty^es,  and  Cyaxares;  and  such  also  are  the  following, 
which  come  to  us  from  various  sources:  Amj^is,  Astibaras, 
Armamithres  or  Harmamithres,  Mandauces,  Parsondas,  Ramates, 
Susiscanes,  Titheeus,  and  Zanasanes. 

In  De'ioces,  or  (as  the  Latins  write  it)  Dejoces,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  have  the  name  given  as  Djohak  or  Zohak 
in  the  Shahnameh  and  other  modern  Persian  writings,  which 
is  itself  an  abbreviation  of  the  Ajis-dahaka  of  the  Zendavesta." 
Dakaka  means  in  Zend  "  biting,"  or  "  the  biter,"  and  is  etymo- 
logically  connected  with  the  Greek  diumu,  Smioq,  oSa^,  ».  t.  i, 

Phraortes,  which  in  old  Persian  was  Fravartish,"  seems  to  be 
a  mere  variant  of  the  word  which  appears  in  the  Zendavesta 
as  fravasM,  and  designates  each  man's  tutelary  genius.*  The 
derivation  is  certainly  from  fra  (=  Gk.  »"¥»-),  and  probably 
from  a  root  akin  to  the  German  wahren,  French  garder,  Eng- 
lish "  ward,  watch,"  &c.     The  meaning  is  "  a  protector." 

Cyaxares,  the  Persian  form  of  which  was  'Uvakhshatara,"" 


blDatloa  of  Hi*  nasal  with  th«  dental, : 
and  said  Htdiith  tor  Hendu  (Hlndu-atan), ' 
Haelumat  (or  Elijmaiidiiii,  i;ata  for  cen- 
tum, ftc.  So  we  bave  frequentl;,  though 
not  alwayn,  rpita  tat  tpenta. 

>■  See  above,  p.  3S8.  note  i°. 

*  Xen.  Cyrop.  V.  ill.  J  42. 

M  Seeabove,ch.iv.p.S^.    Mlrkhond 


(HiaoTTi,  p.  123)  derlT«s  Zofaak  from 
Dth-ak,  "ten  vices"— which  ishardlja 
name  that  a  king  would  choose  to  beu. 

X  BehUt.  Inter,  col.  li.  pat.  S,  J  2. 

■■  See  Haug,  Emoyt.  p.  186.  Th«  fra- 
vatht  are  called  fravardin  in  the  Pehlovl, 
and  ftvhari  !n  the  modem  Persian. 

"  Bthitt.  Iiuer.  col.  11.  par.  B,  {  4. 
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seems  to  be  formed  fivm  the  two  elemeiits  'u  or  hu  (Gk.  tv), 
"well,  good,"  and  akhsha  (Zead  armd),  "the  eye,"  which  is 
the  final  element  of  the  name  Cyavartna  in  the  Zendavesta. 
Cyavarana  is  "dark-eyed;"*  'Uvakhsha  (=  Zend  Euvarma) 
would  he  "  beautiful-eyed."  'Uvakhshatara  appears  to  he  the 
comparative  of  this  adjective,  and  would  mean  *'  more  heautiful- 
eyed  (than  others)." 

Aatyagea,  which,  according  to  Moses  of  ChorSn^!,^  meant 
"  a  dragon  "  or  "  serpent,"  is  almost  certainly  Ajis^lahaka,  the 
full  name  whereof  Dejoces  (or  Zohak)  is  the  abbreviation.  It 
means  "the  biting  snake,"  from  <^i  or  axi,  "a  snake  "  or  "sei^ 
pent,"  and  dahaka,  "  biting." 

Amytifl  is  probably  ama,  "  active,  great,"  with  the  ordinary 
feminine  suffix  -iti,  found  in  Armaiti,  Khnathaift,  and  the  like.^ 
Astibaras  is  perhaps  "great  of  bone,"^  from  Zend  afta  (Sans. 
OBtki'),  "bone,"  and  bereza,  "tall,  great."  Harmamithres,^  if 
that  is  the  true  reading,  would  be  "  mountain-lover "  (m(mii- 
cotua),  from  hardm,  ace.  of  Aaro,  "a  mountain,"  and  mithra  or 
mitra  (=Gr.  qwl^-),  "fond  of."  If,  however,  the  name  should 
be  read  as  Armamithres,  the  probable  derivation  will  be  from 
rdma,  ace.  of  rdman,  "pleasure,"  which  is  also  the  root  of 
.floma-tes.*  Armamithres  may  then  be  compared  with  Rheo- 
mithres,  Siromitras,  and  Sysimithres,'  which  are  respectively 
"fond  of  splendour,"  "fond  of  beauty,"  and  "fond  of  light." 
Mandauces^  is  perhaps  "biting  spirit  —  egprit  mordant"  from 
mand,  "eoeur,  esprit,"  and  dahaka,  "biting."'  Parsondas  can 
scarcely  be  the  original  form,  from  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the 


*•  Brockhaai,  Vendidad-Sadf.  p.  401. 

••  Hill.  Armtn.  1.  29.  A  recent  writer 
maintains  that  Aityof^es  Ih  a  Qieek 
translation  oC  the  Median  name,  of 
which  Aatibaraa  la  "another  BlfKhtly 
different  lenderiaK-"  He  would  derive 
the  former  from  im  and  iyfn'.  the  latter 
from  un  and  Mfw  I  (Galloirar  on 
Itaiah,  pp.  383.  3S«.} 

1  See  above,  pp.  326  and  312. 

*  Herodotus  remarkn  that  the  Penlan 
nameii  were  often  Blgniflcatlve  of  aome 
physical  exceUence  <1.  13D). 


>  Heiod.  Tii.  f 

the  BBpinite.    Set 

•  See  above,  p.  192,  note". 

'  Rheomlthraa  la  given  aa  a  Paraian 
name  by  Anian  (Ezp.  Al.  IL  11),  Slro- 
mltroa  by  Herodotua  (vil.  79),  and 
Syilmlthres  by  Q.  Curtlua  (Fit.  Alrx. 
vili.  4), 

*  Mandancet  1«  one  of  Ctexiaa'a  H». 
dlan  kinga.    (See  below,  p.  381,  note  >.) 

T  Or  dahaka  may  be  conafdered  to 
have  passed  from  an  epithet  into  a 
name,  and  the  proper  tranalation  may 
be  "  aerpent-mlnded." 
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nasal  before  the  dental.'  In  the  original  it  must  have  been  Par- 
sodas,  which  would  mean  "liberal,  much-giving,"  from  pourua, 
"much,"  and  da  (=Gk.  SUhofii),  "to  give."  Ramatea,  as 
already  observed,  is  from  rama,  "pleasure."  It  is  an  adjectival 
form,  like  Datis,*  and  means  probably  "pleasant,  agreeable." 
Susiscanes"  may  be  explained  as  "splendidus  juvenis,"  from  fuc, 
" splendere,"  pres.  part,  fao-cat,  and  kainin, " adolescens,  juvenis." 
Titheeus  "  is  probably  for  Tathieus,  which  would  be  readily  formed 
from  tatka,  "  one  who  makes."  "  Finally,  Zanasanes  ^  may  be 
referred  to  the  root  zan  oiyan,  *'  to  kill,"  which  is  perhaps  simply 
followed  by  the  common  appellative  suffix  -ana  (Gk.  -attn'). 

From  these  names  of  persons  we  may  pass  to  those  of  places 
in  Media,  which  equally  admit  of  explanation  from  roots 
known  to  have  existed  either  in  Zend  or  in  old  Persian.  Of 
these,  Ecbatana,  Bagistana,  and  Aspadana  may  be  taken  as 
convenient  specimens.  Ecbatana  (or  Agbatana,  according  to 
the  orthography  of  the  older  Greeks ")  was  in  the  native 
dialect  Hagmatana,  as  appears  from  the  Behistun  inscription.'' 
This  form,  Hagmatana,  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  the 
three  words  ham,  "  with  "  (Sans.  «a7n,  Gk.  cvr,  Latin  cwm),  gam, 
"to  go"  (Zend  gd.  Sans,  gam'),  and  ptana  (Mod.  Pers.  -ataTi) 
"a  place."  The  initial  ham  has  dropped  the  m  and  become  ha, 
just  as  c;^  becomes  m/-  in  Greek,  and  cum  becomes  co-  in  Latin ; 
gam  has  become  gma  by  metathesis ;  and  ftan  has  passed  into 
•tan  by  phonetic  corruption.  Ha-gma-tana  would  be  "  the 
place  for  assembly,"  or  for  "coming  together"  (Lat.  comitium') ; 
the  place,  i.e.,  where  the  tribes  met,  and  where,  consequently, 
the  capital  grew  up. 

Bagistan,  which  was  "  a  hill  sacred  to  Jupiter  "  according  to 
Diodorus,"  is  clearly  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Beth-el  of 


*  See  above,  p.  360,  note''.  The 
name  Patsondae  cornea  to  us  tbrough 
Nicolas  of  DamoBcos  (Fi.  10). 

■  S^  the  author'a  HerodoUit  (vol.  111. 
p.  448),  whece  Datii  ii  explained  as 
"liberal." 

"  .XachyV  Pert.  839.  The  foreii^ 
nunea  in  lEschyluaaTB  not  alnaya  to  be 
depended  on.  (See  BtomQeld'B  note  on 
the  PprMt,'[.2S.)   But atill  many  ottbem 


"  Hecod.  »ii.  88. 

u  For  the  termination  in  '«ua,  com- 
pare Bag»iis,  Magseus,  Mbz»iu,  See., 
well-hnowD  names  of  Peralans. 

>■  Supra,  p.  193,  note*. 

"  So  .£sGb;lus  (Feri.  16),  Herodotw 
(1.  9R},  and  Arlstophanea  {Adiarn.  64). 

»  Uoi.  ii.  par,  13,  S  T, 

1*  Diod.  Sic.  il.  13,  (  2.    'Ofst   ivl" 
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the  Hebrevs  and  the  Allfihabad  of  the  MahometaoB.  It  ift 
simply  "the  house,  or  place,  of  God"  —  from  Jaja,  "God,"  and 
ftana,  "place,  abode,"  the  common  modem  Persian  terminal 
(compare  Farai-«(an,  Khuzi-atan,  AfFghani>atan,  BeIochi-«tanr 
Hindu-steTi,  &c.),  which  has  here  not  suffered  any  corruption. 

Aepadana  contains  certainly  as  its  first  element  the  rook 
appa,  "  horse."  "  The  suffix  dan  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption 
of  ftima,  analogous  to  that  which  has  produced  Hama-<2(zn  from 
Hagraar^tan ;  or  it  may  be  a  contracted  form  of  danhu,  or 
dainhuy  "a  province,"  Aspadana  having  been  or^nally  th& 
name  of  a  district  where  horses  were  bred,  and  having  thenc& 
become  the  name  of  its  chief  town. 

The  Median  words  known  to  ua,  other  than  names  of  persons 
or  places,  are  confined  to  some  three  or  four.  Herodotus  tells- 
us  that  the  Median  word  for  "dog"  was  ipaka;^*  Xenophon 
implies,  if  he  does  not  expressly  state,  that  the  native  name  for 
the  famous  Median  robe  was  candi/i  ;^'  Nicolas  of  Damascus'^ 
informs  us  that  the  Median  couriers  were  called  Angari  (^ajjpwy  ; 
and  HeaychiuB  says  that  the  artabS  (^dpta^)  was  a  Median 
measure.^  The  last-named  writer  also  states  that  artadei  and 
devM  were  Magian  words,^  which  perhaps  implies  that  they 
were  common  to  the  Medes  with  the  Persians.  Here,  again^ 
the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  favours  a  close  connection  between 
the  languf^es  of  Media  and  Persia. 

That  artahS  and  angarus  were  Persian  words  no  less  than 
Median,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Herodotus,®  Artadet^  "just 
men  "  (according  to  Hesychius),  is  probably  akin  to  art,  "  true, 
just,"  and  may  represent  the  ari-ddta,  "made  just,"  of  the 
Zendavesta."  Bevaa  (flwrtf),  which  Hesychius  translates  "  the 
evil   gods"   (toiena  ttovs  Oeovi'),^   is   clearly  the   Zendic  daSva, 

>'  Atpa  is  ft  commoD  root  in  Hedlao         *'  HM;ch.  ad.  voc.  iprifi^. 
local  names,  as  will  be  seeo  by  reference        ^  Ibid.  nd.  voc.  i/iriin  and  Sria. 
to  the  list  in  Ptolemy  (Oeogmph.  vi.  2).         "  Herod,  1. 192;  vJli.  98. 
Besides  Aspadana,  which  Ptolemy  places         ■*  See    the    Otoaary   of    Brockhan* 

in  Persia,  we  find  among  his  Median  (Vendidad'SaM,  p.  3B0). 
towns  Piiaxaxpa,   Phaniupn,   and   Yes-        ^  This  le  beyond  a  donbt  the  true- 

atpa.    The  vholecountrywasrauioustor  readlnKi   and  not  nn   >">iia>t  dnt,  as- 

its  breed  of  hoi«s.      "  Herod,  i.  110.  the  teit  stands  in  out  present  copies. 

I*  Xen.  Cyrop.  I.  3,  §  2.  On  the  old  Aiian  notions  with  regard  to. 

*■  Nlc.  Dam.  Fr.  10,  p.  361.  the  dtvas,  see  above,  cb.  iv.  p.  330. 
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Mod.  Pers.  div.  (Sans,  deva,  Lat.  dimt»').  Id  cand^i  ve  have 
most  probably  a  fonnatioD  from  ytm,  to  dress,  to  adorn." 
Spaka  is  tbe  Zendic  fpd-,  with  the  Scythic  guttural  suffix,  of 
which  the  Medes  were  so  fond,^  ^d  itself  being  akin  to  the 
Sanscrit  fran,  and  so  to  wiw  and  eaniaP  Thus  we  may  con- 
nect all  the  few  words  which  are  known  as  Median  with  forms 
contained  in  the  Zend,  which  was  either  the  mother  or  the 
elder  sister  of  the  ancient  Persian. 

That  the  Medes  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and 
prnctised  it  —  at  least  from  the  time  that  they  succeeded  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Assyrians' — scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  Ai^ 
illiterate  nation,  which  conquers  one  in  possession  of  a  litera- 
ture, however  it  may  despise  learning  and  look  down  upon  the 
mere  literary  life,  is  almost  sure  to  adopt  writing  to  some  ext«nt 
«n  account  of  its  practical  utility.  It  is  true  the  Medes  have 
left  us  no  written  monuments;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude 
from  that  fact  that  they  used  writing  sparingly ;  but  besides  the 
Antecedent  probability,  there  is  respectable  evidence  that  letters 
were  known  to  them,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  their  upper  classes 
could  both  read  and  write  their  native  tongue.  The  story  of 
the  letter  sent  by  Harpagus  the  Mede  to  Cyrus  in  the  belly 
of  a  hare,'  though  probably  apocryphal,  is  important  as  showing 
the  belief  of  Herodotus  on  the  subject.  The  still  more  doubtful 
story  of  a  dispatch  written  on  parchment  by  a  Median  king, 
Artseus,  and  sent  to  Nanarus,  a  provincial  governor,  related  by 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,^  has  a  value,  as  pdicating  that  writer's 
conviction  that  the  Median  monarchs  habitually  conveyed  their 
commands  to  their  subordinates  in  a  written  form.  With  these 
statements  of  profane  writers  f^ree  certain  notices  which  we 
find  in  Scripture.  Darius  the  Mede,  shortly  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Median  empire,  "signs"  a  decree,  which  his  chief 
nobles  have  presented  to  him  in  writing.^  He  also  himself 
''writes"  another  decree  addressed  to  bis  subjects  generally.* 


"•  See  above,  p.  368,  note  m. 

"  The  neareat  lepresenUttve  of  tpak 
Inmod^rD  European  tonguei  Is  tbe  Bus- 
siau  tobak  or  tabak. 

1  Heroi).  1.  133.    1  NIc.  Dam.  Fl.  10. 


*  Dm.  yj.  9.  "  Wheielore  King  Da- 
till*  dgned  the  writing  and  tbe  decree." 

*  Dan.  vi.  26.  "Tben  King  Darius 
wrote  unto  all  peoples,  nations,  nud 
languages,"  &c. 
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In  later  times  we  find  that  there  existed  at  the  Persian  court 
a  *'  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,"  ^ 
which  was  probably  a  work  begun  under  the  Median  and 
continued  under  the  Persian  sovereigns. 

If  then  writing  was  practised  by  the  Medes,  it  becomes  inter- 
esting to  consider  whence  they  obtain  their  knowledge  of  it, 
and  what  was  the  system  which  they  employed.  Did  they 
bring  an  alphabet  with  them  from  the  far  East,  or  did  they 
derive  their  first  knowledge  of  letters  from  the  nations  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact  after  their  great  migration  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  did  they  adopt,  with  or  without  modifications,  a 
foreign  system,  or  did  they  merely  borrow  the  idea  of  written 
symbols  from  their  new  neighbours,  and  set  to  work  to  invent 
for  themselves  an  alphabet  suited  to  the  genius  of  their  own 
tongue  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  as  deserving  of  attention,  when  this  subject 
is  brought  before  it.  Unfortunately  we  possess  but  very  scanty 
data  for  determining,  and  can  do  little  more  than  conjecture, 
the  proper  answers  to  be  given  to  them. 

The  early  composition  of  certain  portions  of  the  Zendavesta, 
which  has  been  asserted  in  this  work,^  may  seem  at  first  sight  to 
imply  the  use  of  a  written  character  in  Bactria  and  the  adjacent 
countries  at  a  very  remote  era.  But  such  a  conclusion  is  not 
necessary.  Nations  have  often  had  an  oral  literature,  existing 
only  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  have  handed  down  such  a  lit- 
erature from  generation  to  generation,  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages.^  The  sacred  lore  of  Zoroaster  may  have  been  brought 
by  the  Medes  from  the  East-Caspian  country  in  an  unwritten 
shape,  and  may  not  have  been  reduced  to  writing  till  many 


»  Eath«r  X.  2, 

■  Supra,  ch.  Jr.  p.  332. 

T  It  Is  Kenerally  allowed  that  the  Ho- 
meric poems  were  for  Blonf(  time  handed 
down  In  this  way.  (Wolf,  Prolef/omena 
de  op.  Homer.;  Payne  Knight,  Prolego- 
mena, pp.  38-100;  Matthin,  Oiiek  and 
Soman  Literalure,  pp.  12-14;  Grote, 
Ilitt.  of  Qntee,  vol.  1.  pp.  924-529,  2Dd 
edition;  &c.}  The  best  Orientalists  be. 
lieve  the  suae  of  the  Vedas.  The  Druid- 


Ical  poems  of  the  ancient  Qaiils  <Ckb. 
Btll.  QaU.  Ti.  13,  14),  the  Icelandic 
Skalds,  the  Basque  tales,  the  Ossianlo 
pocma,  the  songs  of  the  Calmucks,  the 
modern  Greeka,  and  the  modern  Fer- 
atans,  are  all  instancce  of  an  oral  litera- 
ture completely  Independent  of  writing. 
It  In  quite  possible  that  the  Zendavests 
was  orally  tranamltled  till  the  time  of 
DariuB  fTystaspts  — il  not  even  to  a  1at«r 
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centuries  later.  On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  moat  probable  that 
the  Medea  were  unacquainted  with  letters  when  they  made  their 
^at  migration,  and  that  they  acquired  their  first  knowledge  of 
them  from  the  races  with  whom  they  came  into  collision  when 
they  settled  along  the  Zagros  chain.  In  these  regions  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  at  least  two  forms  of  written  speech, 
one  that  of  the  old  Armenians,^  a  Turanian  dialect,  the  other 
that  of  the  Assyrians,  a  language  of  the  Semitic  type.  These 
two  nations  used  the  same  alphabetic  system,  though  their 
langu^es  were  utterly  unlike ;  and  it  would  apparently  have 
been  the  easiest  plan  for  the  new  comers  to  have  adopted  the 
established  forms,  and  to  have  applied  them,  so  &r  as  was 
possible,  to  the  representation  of  their  own  speech.  But  the 
extreme  complication  of  a  system  which  employed  between 
three  and  four  hundred  written  signs,  and  composed  signs  some- 
times of  fourteen  or  fifteen  wedges,  seems  to  have  shocked  the 
simplicity  of  the  Medea,  who  recognised  the  fact  that  the  varie- 
ties of  their  articulationa  fell  far  short  of  this  excessive  luxu- 
riance. The  Arian  races,  so  fax  aa  appears,  declined  to  follow 
the  example  set  them  by  the  Turanians  of  Armenia,  who  had 
adopted  the  Assyrian  alphabet,  and  preferred  to  invent  a  new 
system  for  themselves,  which  they  determined  to  make  far 
more  simple.  It  is  possible  that  they  found  an  example  already 
set  them.  In  Achsemenian  times  we  observe  two  alphabet 
used  through  Media  and  Persia,  both  of  which  are  simpler  than 
the  Assyrian :  one  is  employed  to  express  the  Tm^uian  dialect 
of  the  people  whom  the  Arians  conquered  and  dispossessed;' 
the  other,  to  express  the  tongue  of  the  conquerors.  It  is  pos- 
sible —  though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  —  that  the 
Turanians  of  Zagros  and  the  neighbourhood  had  already  formed 
for  themselves  the  alphabet  which  is  found  in  the  second 
columns  of  the  Acheemenian  tablets,  when  the  Arian  invaders 


*  Tho  ATtneniaos  mmj  perhftpa  Dot 
have  been  Bcqaainted  with  writing  when 
the  Medes  flnt  reached  Zagnw.  But 
they  became  a  Ulerorr  people  at  leut  u 
early  ok  the  flth  century  b.c.  ,  while  the 
If  edes  were  still  InslKnlQcaot. 

*  Before  thla  language  had  been  aiM- 


I jaed,  ft  was  conjecttued  to  be  Median. 
But  Mr.  E.  Norrls  has  plainly  ahnwn  its 
8cythic  or  Turanian  character  (Journal 
qf  fhe  Atiattc  Societff,  vol.  iv.);  and  It  ia 
now  generally  reffarded  aa  the  speecb  ot 
the  subject  popnlntlou  In  Media  and 
PenlA. 
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conquered  them.  This  alphabet,  which  ia  re^)ect  of  com- 
plexity holds  an  intermediate  position  between  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Assyrian  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Medo-Persic  system) 
would  seem  in  all  probability  to  have  intervened  in  order  of  time 
between  the  two.  It  consists  of  no  more  than  about  a  hundred 
characters,"  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  far  less  compli- 
cated than  those  of  Assyria.  If  the  Medes  found  this  form 
of  writing  already  existing  in  Zi^ros  when  they  arrived,  it  may 
have  assisted  to  give  them  the  idea  of  making  for  themselves 
an  alphabet  so  far  on  the  old  model  that  ihe  wedge  should  be 
the  sole  element  used  in  the  formation  of  letters,  but  otherwise 
wholly  new,  and  much  more  simple  than  those  previously  in  use. 
Discarding  then  the  Assyrian  notion  of  a  syllabarium,  with  the 
enormous  complication  which  it  involvesi^^  the  Medes  ^  strove  to 
reduce  sounds  to  their  ultimate  elements,  and  to  represent  these 
last  alone  by  symbols.  Contenting  themselves  with  the  three 
main  vowel  sounds,  a,  i,  and  u,"  and  with  one  breathing,  a  simple 
ht  they  rec<^ised  twenty  consonants,  which  were  the  following, 
i, d,f,g,jy k,kh,m,n,fi  (sound doubtful),^, r, a,  th,  f, v, y, 2,  ch  (ss 
in  much),  and  tr,  an  unnecessary  compound.  Had  they  stopped 
here,  their  characters  should  have  been  but  twenty-four,  the 
number  which  is  found  in  Greek.  To  their  ears,  however, 
it  would  seem,  each  consonant  appeared  to  carry  with  it  a 
short  a,  and  as  this,  occurring  before  t  and  u,  produced  the 
diphthongs  at  and  au,  sounded  nearly  as  S  and  ^,"  it  seemed 
necessary,  where  a  consonant  was  to  be  directly  followed  by 
the  sounds  1  or  u,  to  have  special  forms  to  which  the  sound  of  a 
should  not  attach.  This  system,  carried  out  completely,  would 
have  raised  the  forme  of  consonants  to  sixty,  a  multiplication 


"  SlrH.  RawllDson,  In  the  Joumai  of 
the  Atiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  3y. 

"  See  above,  vol.  !.  pp.  2T0, 271. 

"  It  is  here  asgunieil  that  the  Hedea 
were  the  originators  o(  the  Bystam  which 
waaatterwaidsemployedbythePerslauB. 
There  ia  no  iioaltive  proof  of  this.  But 
all  the  evidencewhlch  we  poaacu  favours 
the  notion  that  the  early  Persian  civlli- 
■atjon  — and  the  wriUnK  belonKs  to  tlie 
time  of  Cttiui— came  to  them  from  the 


Medes,  thefr  predec«8aoTa  In  tibe  em^die. 
(See  Herod.  1.  134,  136 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  I. 
3,  {  2  ;  Ylil,  3,  §  ]  ;  Stiab.  li.  13,  §  9.) 

"  These  were  of  come  sounded 
broad,  a*  in  Ilaliaa  — the  a  like  a  in 
"  vast ; "  the  i  like  ee  in  "  teed ; "  the  u 
like  00  In  "food." 

><  That  is,  as  the  Italian  e  and  o  In 
i^yerto,  or  as  the  diphthongs  tbemMlres 
in  French,  e.g. /ait,  faux,  tec. 
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that  was  feared  aa  iaconvenient.  In  order  to  keep  down  the 
number,  it  seems  to  have  been  resolved,  (1.)  that  one  form 
should  suffice  for  the  aspirated  letters  and  the  sibilants  (viz.,  h, 
Jehy  ch,  ph  or  ft  «,  ih,  and  z),  and  also  for  i,  y,  and  tr;  (2.)  that 
two  forms  should  suffice  for  the  tenuea,  k,  p,  t,  for  the  liquids 
71  and  r,  and  for  v;  and  consequently  (3.)  that  the  full  number 
of  three  forms  should  be  limited  to  some  three  or  four  letters, 
aad-,m,  J,  and  perhaps  g.  The  result  ia  that  the  known  alphabet 
of  the  Persians,  which  is  assumed  here  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Medes,  consists  of  some  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
forms,  which  are  really  representative  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
three  distinct  sounds.^ 

It  appears  then  that,  compared  with  the  phonetic  systems  in 
-vogue  among  their  neighbours,  the  alphabet  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  was  marked  by  a  great  simplicity.  The  forms  of  the 
letters  were  also  very  much  simplified.  Instead  of  conglomera- 
tions of  fifteen  or  sixteen  wedges  in  a  single  character,  we  have 
in  the  Medo-Fersic  letters  a  maximum  of  five  wedges.  The 
most  ordinary  number  is  four,  which  Is  sometimes  reduced  to 
three  or  even  two.  The  direction  of  the  wedges  is  uniformly 
either  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  except  of  course  in  the  case 
of  the  double  wedge  or  arrow-head,  ^,  where  the  component 
elements  are  placed  obliquely.  The  arrow-head  has  but  one 
position,  the  perpendicular,  with  the  angle  facing  towards  the 
left  hand.  The  only  diagonal  sign  used  is  a  simple  wedge, 
placed  obliquely  with  the  point  towards  the  right,  ^s^  which 
is  a  mere  mark  of  separation  between  the  words. 

The  direction  of  the  writing  was,  as  with  the  Arian  nations 
generally,  from  left  to  right.  Words  were  frequently  divided, 
and  part  carried  on  to  the' next  line.  The  characters  were 
inscribed  between  straight  lines  drawn  from  end  to  end  of  the 
tablet  on  which  they  were  written.  Like  the  Hebrew,  they 
often  closely  resembled  one  another,  and  a  slight  defect  in  the 
stone  will  cause  one  to  be  mistaken  for  another.  The  resem> 
hlance  is  not  between  letters  of  the  same  class  or  kind;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  between  those  which  are  most  remote 

»  SeeSirH.KawlliuDn,  Analysis  of  the  PenUn  Alphabet  in  the  JournaJti^tAa 
A»laltc  Socitty,  toI.  z.  pp.  163-86. 

ToL.  n. 
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from  one  another.  Thus  g  nearly  reBemblea  u  ;  eA  is  like  d;  tr 
like^;  ftndsooa:  winle  k  &ad  kh, i and  ah, p  tmd ph  (or  j^  axe 
forms  quite  diBsinular. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  cuneiform  alphabet  can  never  have  been 
employed  for  ordinary  writing  purposes,'  but  must  have  been 
confined  to  documents  of  some  importance,  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  preserve,  and  which  were  therefore  either  inscribed  on 
stone,  or  impressed  on  moist  clay  afterwards  baked.  A  cursive 
character,  it  is  therefore  imagined,  must  always  have  been  in 
use,  parallel  with  a  cuneiform  one ;'  and  as  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  are  known  to  have  used  a  chai'acter  of  this  kind  irom  a 
very  high  antiquity,  synchronously  with  their  lapidary  cuneiform, 
BO  it  is  supposed  that  the  Arian  races  must  have  possessed,  be- 
sides the  method  which  has  been  described  as  a  cursive  system  of 
writing.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  at  present  no  direct  evidence. 
No  cursive  writing  of  the  Arian  nations  at  this  time,  either 
Median  or  Persian,  has  been  found ;  and  it  is  therefore  uncertain 
what  form  of  character  they  employed  on  common  occasions. 

The  material  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  according  to  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  '  and  Ctesias,*  was  parchment.  On  this  the  kings 
wrote  the  dispatches  which  conveyed  their  orders  to  the  officers 
who  administered  the  government  of  provinces ;  and  on  this  were 
inscribed  the  memorials  which  each  monarch  was  careful  to 
have  composed  giving  an  account  of  the  chief  events  of  his  reign. 
The  cost  of  land  carriage  probably  prevented  papyrus  from 
superseding  this  material  in  Western  Asisi,  as  it  did  in  Greece 
at  a  tolerably  early  date.*  Clay,  so  much  used  for  writing  on, 
both  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,*  appears  never  to  have  approved 
itself  as  a  convenient  substance  to  the  Iranians.  For  public 
documents  the  chisel  and  the  rock,  for  private  the  pen  and  the 
prepared  skin,  seem  to  have  been  preferred  by  them ;  and  in  the 
earlier  times,  at  any  rate,  they  employed  no  other  materials. 

1  The  cuneiform  In  >  very  coiiTenient  composed  of  wedges  ore  very  awkward, 

character  for  impression  upoa  clay,  or  to  wtlto. 

Inscription  upon  stone.    Id  the  former         >  Journalo/tJuAiiailc  Sacieli/,\oi.x. 

case,  a  slnfjle  touch  of  the  Instrument  pp.  31  and  12. 

makes  each  wedge  ;  in  the  latter,  three         ■  Frag.  10.    See  above,  p.  369,  note  *. 
tapaofthechlselwlth  the  hammer  cause         *  Ap.  D[od.  Sic.  li.  33,  {  4. 
tlie  wedge  to  fall  out.    But  choracteni         '  Herod,  v.  58. 

■  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  GT  and  3ST. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


CHRONOLOGY    AND    HISTORY. 


The  ori^n  of  the  Median  nation  is  wrapt  in  a  profound  obscu- 
rity. Following  the  traces  whicli  the  Zendavesta  offers,  taking' 
into  congideration  its  minute  acaount  of  the  earlier  Arian  migra- 
tions,' ite  entire  omission  of  auy  mention  of  the  Medes,  and  the 
undoubted  fact  that  it  was  nevertheless  by  the  Medes  and  Pei^ 
sians  that  the  document  itself  was  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
us,  we  should  be  nuturally  led  to  suppose  that  the  race  was  one 
which  in  the  earlier  times  of  Arian  development  was  weak  and 
insignificaat,  and  that  it  first  pushed  itself  into  notice  after  the 
ethnological  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  were  composed,  which  is 
tiiought  to  have  been  about  B.C.  1000.^  Quite  in  accordance 
with  this  view  is  the  further  fact,  that  in  the  native  Assyrian 
annals,  so  far  as  they  have  been  recovered,  the  Medes  do  not 
make  their  appearance  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  and  when  they  appear  are  weak  and  unimportant,  only 
capable  of  opposing  a  very  slight  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Ninevite  kings.^  The  natural  conclusion  from  these  data  would 
appear  to  be,  that  until  about  B.C.  850  the  Median  name  woh 
unknown  in  the  world,  and  that  previously,  if  Medes  existed  at 
all,  it  was  either  as  a  sub-tribe  of  some  other  Arian  race,  or  at 


1  See  the  translatjon  ot  the  flrst  Par- 
gard  ol  the  Tendidad  In  the  Appendix 
to  this  "  MoDBTchy."  The  only  other 
geographic  notice  of  my  conslJerable 
length  which  the  Zendavesta  contains,  is 
In  the  Mithnt  Yasht,  where  the  countries 
mentioned  are  Alskata  (Sagartia,  Asa- 
garta  of  cuneiform  Inscriptions?),  Pou- 
mt«   tFwrthla),    Mount   (Mern,   Heij, 


Marglana),  RarOyfl  (Aria  or  Herat), 
Gau  Sughdba  (8<^ana},  and  Qtirizem 
(Chorasmia  or  Kharesm).  Here,  again, 
there  is  no  mention  of  Media. 

>  Haug,  E*tayi,  p.  224.  In  BunseD'a 
Effvpl,  the  date  luggetted  la  b.c.  laoo 
(vol.  ill.  p.  178). 

*  See  above,  pp.  101  and  113. 
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tmj  rate  as  a  tribe  too  petty  and  insignificant  to  obtain  mention 
«ifJier  on  the  part  of  native  or  of  foreign  historians.  Such  early 
insignificance  and  late  development  of  what  tUtimately  becomes 
the  dominant  tribe  of  a  race  is  no  strange  or  unprecedented 
phenomenon  to  the  historical  Inquirer:  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
among  the  facta  with  which  he  is  moet  familiar,  and  would  admit 
of  ample  illustration,  were  the  point  worth  pursuing,  alike  from 
the  history  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world.* 

But,  against  the  conclusion  to  which  we  could  not  fail  to  be 
led  by  the  Arian  and  Assyrian  records,  which  agree  together  so 
Temarkably,  two  startling  notices  in  works  of  great  authority 
but  of  a  widely  different  character  have  to  be  set.  In  the 
Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  or  "  Book  of  the  Generation  of  the  Sons  of 
Koah,"  which  forms  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  which,  if 
the  work  of  Moses,  was  probably  composed  at  least  as  early  as 
B.C.  1500,*  we  find  the  word  Madai  — a  word  elsewhere  always 
signifying  "the  Medes"  —  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Japhet."  The  word  is  there  conjoined  with  several  other  im- 
portant ethnic  titles,  aa  Gomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is 
intended  to  designate  the  Median  people.^  If  so,  the  people 
must  have  had  already  a  separate  and  independent  existence 
in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  must 
have  by  that  time  attained  so  much  distinction  as  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  mention  by  a  writer  who  was  only  bent  on  affiliating 
the  more  important  of  the  nations  known  to  him. 

The  other  notice  is  furnished  by  Berosus.    That  remarkable 


<  The  Hellenes  were  an  inalgnlficant 
Creek  race  until  the  Dorian  conquests 
<Herod.  I.  68;  Thuc.  1.  2).  Tlie  I^tlni 
liad  origtnsJly  no  pro.emineDC«  among 
tlie  Italic  peoples.  The  Turki  tor  man; 
tif^ea  wers  on  a  par  with  other  Tartan. 
The  race  which  Is  now  forming  Ital; 
Into  a  kingdom  haa  only  tecently  shown 
IteeK  superior  to  Lombards,  Tuscans, 
And  Neapolitans. 

'  The  Exodus  Is  Indeed  plained  by 
Bunsen  as  late  as  B.C.  1320,  and  by  Lop- 
elus  as  late  hh  k.c.  1314.  But  the  balance 
«f  autliorlty  [avoors  a  dat«  from  200  to 
300  years  earlier. 


•  GsD.  X.  2. 

'  Kallsch  says  In  his  comment  on  tlM 
passage:  "Hadal  —  these  are  iinfii;a(tan- 
abig  the  Hedes  or  Inhabitants  of  Media." 
ICoimnenlarti  on  the  Old  Tutamrnt,  vol. 
1.  p.  166.)  Note  that  Oomer,  Magog, 
Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech,  Ashkenaz,  To- 
garmah,  Ellshah,  Tarahlsb,  and  Kittim 
{or  Chittlm)  are  all  elsewhere  tbtougk 
Scripture  undoubtedly  names  of  nation* 
or  countries.  Note,  moreover,  the  plural 
rorms  of  Ktttim  and  Dodanlm  <or  Bo- 
danlm). 
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historian,  in  bis  account  of  the  early  dynasties  of  tie  native 
Chaldtea,  declared  that,  at  a  date  anterior  to  B.C.  2000,  the 
Medes  had  conquered  Babylon  by  a  sudden  inroad,  had  estab- 
lished a  monarchy  there,  and  had  held  possession  of  tbe  city 
and  neighbouring  territory  for  a  period  of  224  years.^  Eight 
kings  of  their  race  had  during  that  interval  occupied  the  Baby- 
lonian throne.  It  has  beeu  already  observed  that  this  narrative 
must  represent  a  fact.^  Beroeus  would  not  have  gratuitously 
invented  a  foreign  conquest  of  bis  native  land;  nor  would  the 
earlier  Babylonians,  from  whom  he  derived  bis  materials,  have 
forged  a  tale  which  vras  so  Uttle  flattering  to  their  national 
vanity.  Some  foreign  conquest  of  Babylon  must  have  taken 
place  about  tbe  period  named ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  most  im- 
portant fact  that  Beroeus  should  call  the  conquerors  Medes.  He 
may  no  doubt  have  been  mistaken  about  an  event  bo  ancient ; 
be  may  have  misread  his  authorities,  or  be  may  have  described 
as  Medes  a  people  of  which  he  really  knew  nothing  except  that 
they  had  issued  from  the  tract  which  in  bia  own  time  bore  the 
name  of  Media.  But,  while  these  are  mere  possibilities,  hypo- 
theses to  which  the  mind  resorts  in  order  to  escape  a  difficulty* 
the  hard  fact  remains  that  be  has  used  the  word ;  and  this  fact,, 
coupled  with  tbe  mention  of  the  Medes  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
does  certainly  raise  a  presumption  of  no  inconsiderable  strength 
against  the  view  which  it  would  be  natural  to  take  if  the  Zend- 
avesta  and  tbe  Assyrian  annals  were  our  sole  authorities  on. 
the  subject.  It  lends  a  substantial  basis  to  the  theories  of  those 
who  regard  the  Medes  as  one  of  the  principal  primeval  races ;  ■* 
who  believe  that  they  were  well  known  to  the  Semitic  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  as  early  as  the  twenty-third 
century  before  Christ  —  long  ere  Abraham  left  Ur  for  Harran ;. 
and  that  they  actually  formed  the  dominant  power  iu  Western 
Asia  for  more  than  two  centuries,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Chaldean  kingdom. 


"  Beroa.  Fr.  11.  "Post  hog,  qui  suc- 
cessions inconcusslref^umobtinne  runt, 
derepente  Medos  collect!*  copiis  Baby- 
lonem  i^eplue  &lt,  Iblquede  suis  lyrannos 
Gonstitulise.    Hlno  nomliia  quoque  ty- 


Hedonim  edlswrit  octo.  ui- 
eomm  viglnti  quatuoT  supra, 
I."  '  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 

Bunsen.    S«ehls£^pt,  vol.iii. 
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And  if  there  are  thus  distinct  historioal  grounds  for  the  notion 
of  an  early  Median  development,  there  are  not  wanting  those 
obscurer  but  to  many  minds  more  satisfactory  proofs  wherewith 
comparative  philology  and  ethnology  are  wont  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  darker  passages  of  ancient  history.  Recent  linguistic 
research  has  clearly  traced  among  the  Arba  Lisun,  or  "  Four 
Tongues  "  of  ancient  Chaldsea,  which  are  so  often  mentioned  on 
the  ancient  monuments,'  an  Arian  formation,  such  as  would 
naturally  have  been  left  in  the  country,  if  it  had  been  occupied 
for  some  considerable  period  by  a  dominant  Arian  power.  The 
«arly  Chaldean  ideographs  have  often  several  distinct  values ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  one  of  the  powers  is  almost  always 
an  Arian  name  of  the  object  represented.'  Words  like  ntV, 
"man  "  (compare  Greek  «»v),  ir,  "  river  "  (compare  the  names 
^ras,  Araxes,  fridanus,  Rha,  Rhodanus,  &c.,  and  the  Greek 
!?«*»,  the  Slavonic  Wia,  "  river,"  &c.),  tan,  "  the  sun,"  (compare 
German  iSonne,  Slavonic  aolnce,  English  "  cun,"  Dutch  zon,  &c.), 
are  seemingly  Arian  roots ;  and  the  very  term  "  Arian  "  (^ariya, 
"noble")  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  name  of  a  primitive  Chal- 
dean monarch,  "  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar."  '  There  is  nothing 
perhaps  in  these  scattered  traces  of  Arian  infiucnce  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia  at  a  remote  era  that  points  very  particularly  to 
the  Medes;*  but  at  any  rate  they  harmonise  with  the  historical 
account  that  has  reached  us  of  early  Arian  power  in  these  parts, 
and  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  be  ignored  when  we 
are  engaged  in  considering  the  degree  of  credence  that  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  account  in  question. 

Again,  there  are  traces  of  a  vast  expansion,  api>aTeiitly  at  a 
very  early  date,  of  the  Median  race,  such  as  seems  to  imply  that 
they  must  have  been  a  great  nation  in  Western  Asia  long  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  the  Iranic  movements  in  Bactria  and  the 
adjoining  regions.     In  the  Jtfaf-ieni  of  Zagros  and  Cappadocia,' 


1  See  above,  vol.  1.  p.  61. 

*  Aa,  tor  Instance,  the  name  Ideograph 
—  a  rude  representation  of  a  housB  —  has 
the  three  powers  of  i,  btl,  and  nud  —  ol 
which  i  Is  Hamltic,  bit  ot  6«IA  Semitic, 
and  mat  Arian. 

■  Gen,  xir.  I. 


•  Unless  perhapa  tt  be  the  name 
Arioch,  which  is  Medo-Perslc  in  tortn, 
and  almost  Identical  with  Ariaces  <A0u<- 
tin),  the  name  of  a  Hede  or  Persian  in 
Arrtan.    (Exp.  Al.  ili.  6.) 

»  Herod,  i.  72;  v.  62;  Hecat.  Fre.  188, 
189;  Xanth.  Fr.  3. 
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in  the  Sauro-mate  (or  Northern  Medes)  of  the  country  between 
the  Palus  Mieotis  and  the  Caspian,'  in  the  Mtetaor  Meeotee 
of  the  tract  about  the  mouth  of  the  Don,!  ^q^  ^J^  ^jg  ]^f(gJ{  of 
Thrace,^  we  have  Beemingly  remnants  of  a  great  migratory  host 
vhich,  starting  from  the  mountains  that  overhang  Mesopotamia, 
spread  itself  into  the  regions  of  the  north  and  the  north-west 
at  a  time  which  does  not  admit  of  being  definitely  stated,  but 
which  is  clearly  anti-historic.  Whether  these  races  generally 
retained  any  tradition  of  their  origin,  we  do  not  know ;  but  a 
tribe  which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  dwelt  still  further  to  the 
west  than  even  the  Msedi — to  wit,  the  Sigynnee,  who  occupied 
the  tract  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube — had  a  very 
distinct  belief  in  their  Median  descent,  a  belief  confirmed  by 
the  resemblance  which  their  national  dress  bore  to  that  of  the 
Medes.^  Herodotus,  who  relates  these  facts  concerning  them, 
appends  an  expression  of  his  astonishment  at  the  circumstance 
that  emigrants  from  Media  should  have  proceeded  to  such  a 
distance  from  their  original  home ;  —  how  it  had  been  brought 
about  he  could  not  conceive.  "  Still,"  he  sagaciously  remarks, 
"  nothing  is  impossible  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages." '" 

A  further  argument  in  &vour  of  the  early  development  of 
Median  power,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  nation  in 
Western  Asia  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  ninth  century,  is 
derivable  from  the  ancient  legends  of  the  Greeks,  which  seem  to 
have  designated  the  Medes  under  the  two  eponyms  of  Medea 
and  Andromeda.  These  legends  indeed  do  not  admit  of  being 
dated  with  any  accuracy ;  but  as  they  are  of  a  primitive  type, 
and  probably  older  than  Homer,"  we  cannot  well  assign  tiiem 
to  an  age  later  than  B.C.  1000.  Now  they  connect  the  Median 
name  with  the  two  countries  of  Syria  and  Colchis,  countries 


«  Herod,  iv.  31, 110-117 ;  Strab.  xi.  2. 
{  IS:  Dlod.  Sic.  ii.  42,  {  6;  FUd.  H.  N. 
vi.7. 

1  Herod.  W.  123.  In  the  Greek  In- 
scriptlODi  found  In  8c]>thla  the  Hieotn 
ot  Herodotus  are  commonly  called  Mietai 
(M..-.«). 

■  Tbucf  d.  U.  98 ;  Strab.  Til.  6,  %  T  ; 
Polyb.  X.  U,  S  4.  »  Herod,  y.  B. 


'1  The  Rtory  ot  the  Arf^nauts  Beema 
to  bave  been  in  its  malD  particulera 
kDOWD  to  Homer.  (See  tl.  vii.  469;  Od. 
X.  137-139;  xii.  C4-73.)  To  that  ol 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  he  does  not 
allude  ;  but  its  character  is  peculiarly 
primitive. 
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remote  from  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  Bufficiently  near 
the  true  Median  territory  to  be  held  from  it,  unless  at  a  time 
when  the  Medes  were  in  poseession  of  something  like  an  empire. 
And,  even  apart  from  any  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
localities  which  the  Greek  myths  connect  with  the  Medes,  the 
very  fact  that  the  race  was  known  to  the  Greeks  at  this  early 
date  —  long  before  the  movements  which  brought  them  into 
contact  with  the  Assyrians  —  would  seem  to  show  that  there 
was  some  remote  period  —  prior  to  the  Assyrian  domination  — 
when  the  fame  of  the  Medes  was  great  in  the  part  of  Asia 
known  to  the  Hellenes,  and  that  they  did  not  first  attract 
Hellenic  notice  (as,  but  for  the  myths,'^  we  might  have 
imagined)  by  the  conquests  of  Cyaxaree.  Thus,  on  the  whole 
it  would  appear  that  we  must  acknowledge  two  periods  of 
Median  prosperity,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  lengthy 
interval,  one  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Cushite  empire  in 
Lower  Babylonia,  the  other  parallel  with  the  decline  and 
subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Assyria. 

Of  the  first  period  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  possess  any 
distinct  historical  knowledge.  The  Median  dynasty  of  Berosua 
at  Babylon  appears,  by  recent  discoveries,  to  have  represented 
those  Susianian  monarchs  who  bore  sway  there  from  B.C.  228& 
to  2062.1*  The  early  Median  preponderance  in  Western  Asia, 
if  it  is  a  &ct,  must  have  been  anterior  to  this,  and  is  an  event 
which  has  only  left  traces  in  ethnological  names  and  in  mytho- 
logical speculations. 

Our  historical  knowledge  of  the  Medes  as  a  nation  commences 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  before  our  era.  Shalma- 
neser  II., — probably  the  "Shalman"of  Hosea," — who  reigned 


"Theethnlc  character  of  these  mythi, 
though  (in  one  Instance)  vouched  tor  by 
Strabo  (xi.  13,  i  10),  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  by  some  persons.  Medea  may 
be  derived  from  iiir^.  "  eralt."  or  ri- 
lanai,  "to  act  craftily"  —  and  PeraeuH 
may  be,  and  indeed  lias  been,  connecteil 
with  nwr  and  niw,  and  regarded  as  a 
mere  Solar  epithet.  Eustatli.  Comment- 
ad,  Rom.  Od. ;  Paley,  note  ad  loc.)  But 
then  mere  accident  would  have  produced 


an  apparent  combination  ot  Uedes  with 
Persians  in  both  mytiis  ;  for  not  only  is 
Perseus  the  hnsband  ot  Andromeda,  bat 
PeTs£  or  PerseTs  is  the  mother  of  .£etes 
(Od.  X.  139;  Hes.  Thtog.  S57).  It  is  a 
profound  reniuk  ot  Arlalotle's,  Oi  ■•»> 
<m4»fmt  T<>  ■■•i  mtfitfifit.  (Eth.  Nie^ 
vlil.  4,  S  S.) 

w  See  above,  vol.  I.  pp.  ieo-163. 
"  Hosea  x.  M:   "  Thy  tortreases  shall 
be  apolled,  as  Bhalman  apoUed   Beth- 
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from  B.C.  869  to  B.C.824  —  relates  that  in  his  twenty-fourth  year 
(B.C.  835),  after  having  reduced  to  EubjectioQ  the  Zimri,  who  held 
the  ZagroB  mountain  range  immediately  to  the  east  of  Assyria, 
and  received  tribute  from  the  Persians,  he  led  an  expedition  into 
Media  and  Arazias,  where  he  took  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
the  towns,  slaying  the  men,  and  carrying  off  the  spoil."  He 
does  not  mention  any  pitched  battle ;  and  indeed  it  would  seem 
that  he  met  with  no  serious  resistance.  The  Medes  whom  he 
attacks  are  evidently  a  weak  and  insignificant  people,  whom 
he  holds  in  small  esteem,  and  regards  as  only  deserving  of  a 
hurried  mention.  They  seem  to  occupy  the  tract  now  known  as 
Ardelan — a  varied  region  containing  several  lofty  ridges,  with 
broad  plains  lying  between  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  time  of  this  first  contact  of  Media 
with  Assyria  —  a  contact  taking  place  when  Assyria  was  in  her 
prime,  and  Media  was  only  just  emerging  from  a  long  period  of 
weakness  and  obscurity  -r  is  almost  exactly  that  which  Ctesias 
selects  as  the  date  of  the  great  revolution  whereby  the  Empire 
of  the  East  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Shemites  into  those  of 
the  Arians."  The  long  residence  of  Ctesias  among  the  Persians 
gave  him  a  bias  towards  that  people,  which  even  extended  to 
their  close  kin,  the  Medes.  Bent  on  glorifying  these  two  Arian 
races,  he  determined  to  throw  back  the  commencement  of  their 
empire  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  true  date ;  and,  feeling 
specially  anxious  to  cover  up  their  early  humiliation,  he  assigned 
their  most  glorious  conquests  to  the  very  century,  and  almost 
to  the  very  time,  when  they  were  in  fact  suffering  reverses  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  over  whom  he  represented  them  as 
triumphant.  There  was  a  boldness  in  the  notion  of  thus  in- 
verting history  which  almost  deserved,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 


Arlwl  In  the  dny  of  battle,"    Beth-Arbel 

1b  iirobably  Arbala,  which  was  among 
the  cities  that  Joined  in  the  revolt  at 
the  end  of  Shalmaneaer'a  reii;^  (supra, 
p.  110],  and  which  may  therefoie  very 
probably  have  been  aacked  when  the 
rebellion  waa  pot  down. 

><  See  above,  p.  101 ;  and  compare  the 
Black-Obeliak  Inacriptlou  IDublin  Una. 
Hag.  Oct.  1893,  p.  421). 


"  Cteiiaa  gave  to  bis  eight  Median 
kings  anterior  to  Aspadas  or  Astyagea 
a  period  of  282  years.  ABsuiDJng  his 
daM  tor  Astyages'  accesBJon  to  have 
been  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  with 
that  at  Herodotus  (B.C.  693),  we  have 
u.c.  SIS  [or  the  destruction  of  the  As- 
syrian empire  and  rise  ol  the  Median 
under  Aibaces. 
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tent  obtained,  succeae.  The  "  long  chronology  "  of  Ctesias  kept 
its  ground  until  recently,  not  indeed  meeting  with  universal 
acceptance,"  but  on  the  whole  predominating  over  the  "  short 
chronology"  of  Herodotus;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
anything  les3  than  the  discovery  that  the  native  records  of 
Assyria  entirely  contradicted  Ctesias  would  have  sufficed  to 
drive  from  the  lield  his  iigment  of  early  Median  dominion." 

The  second  occasion  upon  which  we  hear  of  the  Medea  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  is  in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Shamas-Vul.  Here  again,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the 
Assyrians  were  the  aggressors.  Shamas-Vul  invaded  Media  and 
Arazias  in  his  third  year,  and  committed  ravages  similar  to 
those  of  his  father,  wasting  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
but  not  (it  would  seem)  reducing  the  Medes  to  subjection,  or 
even  attempting  to  occupy  their  territory.  Again  the  attack  is 
a  mere  raid,  which  produces  no  permanent  impression.'' 

It  is  in  the  reign  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Shamus-Vul  that 
the  Medes  appear  for  the  first  time  to  have  made  their  sub- 
mission and  accepted  the  position  of  Assyrian  tributaries.  A 
people  which  was  unable  to  offer  efifectual  resistance  when  the 
Assyrian  levies  invaded  their  country,  and  which  had  no  means 
of  retaliating  upon  their  foe  or  making  him  suffer  the  evils 
that  he  inflicted,  was  naturally  tempted  to  save  itself  frem 
molestation  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  so  purchasing 
quiet  at  the  expense  of  honour  and  independence.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century  B.c.  the  Medes  seem  to  have  followed 
the  example  set  them  very  much  earlier  by  their  kindred  and 
neighbours,  the  Persians,'  and  to  have  made  arrangements  for 

"  T1i«  "  lonK  chronology  "  □[  Cteaias   century  by  the  Abb<  Sevln  and  Volney. 
was  adopted,  among  the  anclenU,  by  Ce-   In  the  present  century  the  "  long  chro- 
phal Ion,  Castor,  Palybiu!t,j£iiilUus  Sura,    nology  "  has  had  few  advocates. 
TrogiisPompeius.NicolausDamaBcenus,         '<  LoD)t  after  the  superiority  of  tba 
DiodoruaSlculus,  Strabo.Yelleius  Pater-   scheme  of  Herodotus  was  recognised, 
cuius,  and  others;  among  the  eccleslas-   attempts  continued  to  be  made  to  recon- 
tical  writers,  by  Clement  of  Alexaudria. .  cile  CCesias  with  him  by  supposing  the 
EusebiuB,  Auf^ustine,  Sulpicius  Sererus.  |  list  of  the  tatter  to  be  ao  eattern  Median 
Agathlas,    EUBtathius,   aud  Syncellus;  I  dynastytHeerea'a  JVanuat,  p.  ST,  E.  T.}, 
amoQgthemoderna, by  Prideaux.Fremt,  i  or  to  contain  a  certain  numlier  ot  vlce- 
and  the  French  AcadeinlcianaiiiBnerally.  i  roya  (Clinton,  F.  //.vol.1,  p.  261). 
Scaliger  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  dis-        ^*  Compare  above,  p.  114, 
i<Tsdit  it.    He  was  followed  in  the  last  i       >  The  Persians  paid  tribute  to  Sbal- 
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an  annual  pa3aiieut  which  Bhould  exempt  their  territory  from 
ravage.^  It' is  doubtful  whether  the  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  whole  people.-  The  Median  tribes  at  this  time  hung  so 
loosely  together,  that  a  policy  adopted  by  one  portion  of  them 
might  be  entirely  repudiated  by  auother.  Most  probably  the 
tribute  was  paid  by  those  tribes  only  which  bordered  on  Zagros, 
and  not  by  those  further  to  the  east  or  to  the  north,  into  whose 
territories  the  Assyrian  arms  haa  not  yet  penetrated. 

Mo  further  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Medes  is  known 
to  have  occurred'  until  about  a  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
Assyrians  ceased  to  be  content  with  the  Bemi-independeat 
position  which  had  been  hitherto  allowed  them,  and  deter- 
mined on  their  more  complete  subjugation.  The  great  Sargon, 
the  assailant  of  Egypt  and  conqueror  of  Babylon,  towards 
the  middle  of  his  reign,  invaded  Media  with  a  large  army,  and 
having  rapidly  overrun  the  country,  seized  several  of  the  towns, 
and  "annexed  them  to  Assyria,"  while  at  the  same  time  he 
also  established  in  new  situations  a  number  of  fortified  posts.* 
The  object  was  evidently  to  incorporate  Media  into  the  empire ; 
and  the  posts  were  stations  in  which  a  standing  army  was 
placed,  to  overawe  the  natives  and  prevent  them  from  offering 
an  effectual  resistance.  With  the  same  view  deportation  of  the 
people  on  a  large  scale  seems  to  have  been  practised  ;  *  and  the 
gaps  thus  made  in  the  population  were  filled  up  —  wholly  or  in 
part — by  the  settlement  in  the  Median  cities  of  Samaritan 
captives.^  On  the  country  thus  re-oi^nised  and  re-arranged  a 
tribute  of  a  new  character  was  laid.     Jn  lieu  of  the  money  pay- 


manaser  II.  IBIact-Obfliik  Ingcription, 
p.424),and  again  toShamBH-Vul.  They 
■eem  to  have  been  at  tbis  time  dwelling 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Medea, 
probably  Homenhere  within  the  liinits 
of  Media  Maffna. 

'  See  the  iDacripUoD  of  this  king  in 
the  Jmriial  of  the  Ailatle  Soclelij,  vol. 

xix.  p.  isa. 

■  There  ore  grounds,  however,  for  soi- 
pectiog  that  during  the  obscuTe  period 
ot  Assyrian  lilatory  which  divides  Vul- 
Insli  III.  from  Tiglath-Pileaer  n.  (b.o. 
781-744),  Media  became  once  more  inde- 
pendent, anil  that  she  was  again  mods 


tributary  by  the  last-named  monHrcll. 
That  monarch  even  sent  an  officer  to 
exercise  authority  in  the  country.  (Sir 
H.  Kawlinson  in  ,  the  Aiheaaum,  No. 
1809.  p.  246.) 

<  Oppert,  Inacriptioni  den  Sargonidei, 
p.  25.    Compare  above,  p,  ISl. 

>  This  Is  not  stated  in  express  tftms: 
liiit  Bargon  says  in  one  place  that  he 
peopled  Ashdod  with  captives  from  the 
extreme  East  (Intcriptloax,  &c.,  p,  27). 
while  in  another  he  reckons  Media  the 
uoEt  eastern  portion  o(  his  dominious. 

<  2  Elngs  xtII.  6;  xviii.  II, 
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ment  hitherto  exacted,  the  Medes  were  required  to  funiish 
annaally  to  the  royal  stud  a  number  of  horses.^  It  is  probable 
that  Media  was  already  famous  for  the  remarkable  breed  which 
is  so  celebrated  in  later  times ;'  and  that  the  horses  now  re- 
quired of  her  by  the  Assyrians  were  to  be  of  the  large  and 
highly  valued  kind  known  as  "  Nisfean." 

The  date  of  this  subjugation  is  about  B.c.  710.  And  here,  if 
we  compare  the  Greek  accounts  of  Median  history  with  those 
far  more  authentic  ones  which  have  reached  us  through  the 
Assyrian  contemporary  records,  we  are  struck  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  device  which  came  under  our  notice  more  than  a 
century  earlier  —  the  device  of  covering  up  the  nation's  disgraces 
at  a  particular  period  by  assigning  to  that  very  date  certain 
great  and  striking  successes.  As  Ctesias's  revolt  of  the  Medes 
under  Arbaces  and  conquest  of  Nineveh  synchronisee  nearly 
with  the  first  known  ravages  of  Assyria  within  the  territories 
of  the  Medes,  so  Herodotus's  revolt  of  the  same  people  and 
commencement  of  their  monarchy  under  Deioces  falls  almost 
exactly  at  the  date  when  they  entirely  lost  their  independence.* 
As  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  Herodotus  either  of  partiality 
towards  the  Medea  or  of  any  wilful  departure  from  the  truth, 
we  must  regard  him  as  imposed  upon  by  his  informants,  who 
were  probably  either  Medes  or  Persians. '*•  These  mendacious 
patriots  found  little  difficulty  in  palming  their  false  tale  upon 
the  simple  Halicarnassian,  thereby  at  once  extending  the  anti- 
quity of  their  empire  and  concealing  its  shame  behind  a  halo  of 
fictitious  glory. 

After  their  subjugation  by  Sargon,  the  Medes  of  Media  M^na 
appear  to  have  remained  the  faithful  subjects  of  Assyria  for 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  During  this  period  we  find  no  notices 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  in  the  Assyrian  records :  only 
here  and  there  indications  occur  that  Assyria  is  stretching  out 


'  Oppert,  Intcriptiorui,  ftc.,  p.  26. 

■  8«e  above,  p.  302. 

<  As  Herodotus  (^veB  to  hla  four 
Median  kioKs  a  period  ot  exactly  ISO 
years,  and  places  the  acceraion  of  Cyras 
T8  years  before  the  battle  or  Marathon. 
he  really  aatigna 


the  Median  monarchy  to  B.C.  708  (^nca 

MO  +  78  +  100  =  70B). 

"  Herodotus  spekkllnoneplaceonly 

(vii.  G2)  of  derii^nK  information  from 
the  Medes.  He  igtiotea  the  Persians  ut 
his  HUthoriCiea  frequently  {I.  1-G,  !JS;  III. 

98,  tee.). 
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her  arms  towards  the  more  diatant  and  ontlying  tribes,  especially 
those  of  Azerbijan,  aod  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  her 
as  mistress.  Sennacherib  boasts  that  early  in  his  reign,  about 
B.C.  702,  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  remoter  parts  of 
Media  —  "  parts  of  which  the  IcingB  his  fathers  had  not  even 
heard  " ''  —  which  brought  him  presents  in  sign  of  submission, 
and  patiently  accepted  his  yoke.  His  son,  Esar>haddon,  relates 
that,  about  his  tenth  year  (b.c.  671}  he  invaded  Bikni  or  Bikan," 
n  distant  province  of  Media,  "  whereof  the  kings  his  fathers  had 
never  heard  the  name ; "  and  attacking  the  cities  of  the  region 
one  after  another,  forced  them  to  acknowledge  his  authority." 
The  country  was  held  by  a  number  of  independent  chiefs,  each 
bearing  sway  in  his  own  city  and  adjacent  territory.  These 
chie&  have  unmistakably  Arian  names,  as  Sitriparna  or  Sitra- 
phernes,  Epama  or  Ophemes,  Zanasana  or  Zanasanes,  and 
Ramatiya  or  Ramates."  Esar-haddon  says  that,  having  entered 
the  country  with  his  army,  he  seized  two  of  the  chiefe  and 
carried  them  off  to  Assyria,  together  with  a  vast  spoil  and 
numerous  other  captives.  Hereupon  the  remaining  chiefs, 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  made  their  submission,  consenting  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  admitting  Assyrian  officers  into 
their  territories,  who  watched,  if  they  did  not  even  control,  the 
government. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  Media  seems  to  have 
been  first  consolidated  into  a  monarchy  by  the  genius  of  an  in- 
dividual. Sober  history  is  forced  to  discard  the  shadowy  forms 
of  kings  with  which  Greek  writers  of  more  fancy  than  judg- 
ment have  peopled  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  the  "  origines  " 
of  the  Medes.     Arbaces,  Maudaces,'  Sosarmus,  Artycas,  Arbi- 


"  Fox  Talbot,  Journal  of  (Aa  AHalle 
Socielji,  vol.  xlx.  p.  143. 

"  Prob»bly  Ai«r-bi}»ii.  Bee  above, 
p.  ai2,  note". 

X  Fox  Talbot,  Aaj/rbm  Textt,  pp.  IS, 
ICi  Oppeit.  Intcrtptioiu  dec  Sargonida, 
p.  67. 

>*  The  termination  parna  may  be 
compared  irlth  tbe  old  Fenian  /hina, 
which  is  toDnd  in  Tidatrana  (Inta- 
phernes).  The  loiUsl  Silir  le  perhaps 
AAlAotra,  "cTowu,"  or  pouibly  rhiira, 


"■tock."  In  ZaoBsana  we  bave  the 
common  Medo-Fereic  tennlnallon  -ana 
(  =  Gtc.-iw,n}  suSxed  V>  a  root  which  Is 
probably  connected  wilh  tan,  "  to  slay." 
lUmatlya  has  for  its  first  element  un- 
doubtedly ranum  (ace.  rama),  "  pleasant, 
aRTOcable."  Tbe  remainder  of  the  word 
is  perhaps  a  mere  personal  suffix.  Or 
the  whole  word  may  be  a.  contraction  of 
rami-ddilya,  "given  to  be  agreeable." 
(BrockhauB,  raididad-Sadi,p.  3ia.) 
>  Bo  Diodoms  (11,  32}  and  Euaebttw 
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anes,'  ArtEeus,  Deioces — Median  monarcha,  accordii^  to  Ctesias 
or  Herodotus,  during  the  space  of  time  comprised  within  the 
years  B.C.  875  and  655  —  have  to  be  dismissed  by  the  modeni 
writer  without  a  word,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  inventions  of  unscru- 
pulous romancers,  not  men  who  once  walked  the  eari:h.  The 
list  of  Median  kings  in  Ctesias,  so  far  as  it  differs  &Dm  the  list 
in  Herodotus,  seems  to  be  a  pure  foi^ery  —  an  extension  of  the 
period  of  tlie  monarchy  by  the  conscious  use  of  a  system  of 
duplication.  Each  king,  or  period,  in  Herodotus  occurs  in  the 
list  of  Ctesias  twice' — a  transparent  device,  clumsily  cloaked  by 
the  cheap  expedient  of  a  liberal  invention  of  names.*  Even  the 
list  of  Herodotus  requires  curtailment.  His  Deioces,  whose  whole 
history  reads  more  like  romance  than  truth  ^  —  the  oi^aniser  of 
a  powerful  monarchy  in  Media  just  at  the  time  when  Sai^n 
was  building  his  fortified  posts  in  the  country  and  peopling  with 


iChron.  Can.  1. 10).  But  Syncellus  gives 
tbe  name  as  Mandauces  (Chronasruph, 
p.  8T2),  HDd  so  does  Hoses  of  Chorilni! 
(BlM.  Armen.  I.  21). 

*  Moses  of  Cborfutf  substitate*  tor 
Arbianes  the  entirely  different  name 
Cardiceai.  (Hiit.  Armen.  I.  a.  c.)  Euse- 
bius  and  Byacellus  takes  only  four  klDgs 
trom  Ctesias,  and  then  change  to  the 
lial  of  Herodotus. 

■  This  is  maoitest  from  the  number 
of  tbe  years  which  Ctesiaa  vaigaa  to  his 
Tting*.    See  tbe  gubjolned  table. 


Otbsiis. 

HcBODorm. 

Kitig*. 
ArbKei     .    . 
UuidscH  . 

Tr.. 

22    = 

King.,  .ta. 

r™. 

23 
40 
13 
«0 

The  fint  critic  who  noted  (his  cnrioos 
method  of  duplication,  ao  far  as  I  know, 
was  Voinoy.  (See  hts  RtchtrcKrt  nir 
TRMoire  aiKitttnx,  tom.  i.  pp.  lU  et 
seq,)  Heeren  glanced  at  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  itanwd   (p.  176,  E.  T.). 


I  myself  noted  it  before  I  found  it  in 
Valni'y.  The  only  weak  point  In  the 
cane  la  with  respect  to  the  inteir^^nm. 
I  presume  that  Ctesiat  supposed  Hero- 
dotus to  reckon  the  Interregnum  at  a 
generation — 30  years,  in  round  numbers 
—and  introduced  the  change  in  tbe  ease 
of  Arbaces,  from  30  to  28,  !n  order  to 
make  the  pdaclple  of  alternations,  which 
pervades  bis  list  and  furnishes  the  key 
to  it,  less  glaring  and  palpable. 

•  Ctesias  shows  no  great  talent  or  aklll 
In  his  invention  of  names.  He  has  not 
bait  tbe  fertility  of  JBachylus.  (See  the 
Ferea,  passim.)  In  his  Median  list, 
Artycas,  Art»us,  Artynes,  ate  but  vaji- 
ants  of  one  and  the  same  name  —  modi- 
fications   of   the   root   ortai,    "great." 

(Hfidych.    'A(mi(,    litfn    Mi    Xatinjiill.)      In 

Ills  Assyrian  list  he  mixes  Greek  and 
Persian  wltb  Bemitio  names,  and  in  one 
part  flies  off  to  geography  for  assistance. 
In  his  famous  story  ol  the  Joint  con- 
spiracy  of  Arbaces  and  Belesis  he  simply 
took  tbe  actual  names  of  the  satraps  o[ 
Media  and  Aasyrla  during  tbe  time  of 
his  own  Tendance  in  Pemla.  (See  Xen. 
Aaab.  vij.  8,  {  29.)  This  last  tact  baa, 
I  believe,  never  been  noticed. 

'  See  Mr.  Grote's  tSttoTy  of  Oreece, 
vol.  lU.  pp.  307,  SOB. 
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his  Israelite  captives  the  old  "cities  of  the  Medes" — th6  prince 
who  leigned  for  above  half  a  century  in  perfect  peace  with  his 
neighboupB,"  and  who,  although  contemporary  with  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  Esar-haddon,  and  Asehur^bani-pal — all  kings  more 
or  less  connected  with  Media  —  is  never  heard  of  in  any  of  their 
annals,^  must  be  relegated  to  the  historical  limbo  in  whioh  repoiie 
so  many  "shades  of  mighty  names;  "  and  the  Herodofean  list 
of  Median  kings  must,  at  any  rate,  be  thus  far  reduced.  Nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Assyria 
under  the  great  Sargonid^  above  named,  there  was  no  grand 
Median  kingdom  upon  the  eastern  dank  of  the  empire.  Such  a 
kingdom  had  certainly  not  been  formed  up  to  b.c.  671,  when 
Esar-haddon  reduced  the  more  distant  Medes,  finding  them  still 
under  the  government  of  a  number  of  petty  chiefs.^  The  earliest 
time  at  which  we  can  imagine  the  consolidation  to  have  taken 
place  consistency  with  what  we  know  of  Assyria  is  about  B.C.  660, 
or  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the  date  given  by  Herodotus. 
The  cause  of  the  sudden  growth  of  Media  in  power  about  this 
period,  and  of  the  consolidation  which  followed  rapidly  upon 
that  growth,  is  to  be  sought,  apparently,  in  fresh  migratory 
movements  from  the  Arian  head-quarters,  the  countries  east 
and  south-east  of  the  Caspian.  The  Cyaxares  who  about  the 
year  B.C.  632  led  an  invading  host  of  Medes  against  Nineveh, 
was  so  well  known  to  the  Arian  tribes  of  the  north-east,  that, 
when  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaapis  a  Sagaitian  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  that  region  he  stated  the  ground  of  his 
claim  to  the  Sagartian  throne  to  be  descent  from  Cyaxares.* 
This  great  chief,  it  is  probable,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  (wjiom  Herodotus  calls  Phraortea),'*  led  a  fresh 


•  HertKl.i.  102, 

'  It  has  lKen  iiappoBed  b;  some  that 
the  Deioces  of  Herodotns  1b  to  be  Identi- 
fied with  s  certain  chlet  of  the  Hannl, 
or  Hinnl,  called  Dayaiikkv,  who  was 
made  a  prlBoner  by  8ai^n,  and  settled 
at  Hamatb,  b.o,  TIfi.  The  close  reeem- 
blance  of  the  nainea  Is  certainty  remark- 
able; but  there  Is  no  reOHOn  to  regard 
the  Mannl  as  Medes;  nor  Is  it  likely 
that  a  captared  chief,  settled  at  Hamath, 
in  Syria,  n.c.  TIS,  could  In  B.C.  706  found 
a  great  klogdom  In  Media. 


^  See  above,  p.  381. 

*  Seethe Behtthin Inicrlption (printed 
in  the  author's  /ferodolut,  vol.  II.  ad  fin.), 
col.  11.  par.  14,  $  4. 

>°  The  name  Phraortcs  in  this  con- 
nection is  suspicious.  It  was  borne  by  a 
Mede  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
!n  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis;  who, 
bowever,  laid  it  aside,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Xathrites  (Belt.  Inter,  col.  11. 
par.  S,  {  4).  It  Phraort«B  had  been  a 
royal  name  previously,  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  mode  to  give  way  to   ono 
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emigration  of  AriatiB  from  the  Bactrian  and  Sagartian  country 
to  the  regions  directly  east  of  the  Zagros  mountain  chain ;  and 
having  thus  vastly  increased  the  strength  of  the  Arian  race  in 
that  quarter,  set  himself  to  consolidate  a  mountain  kingdom 
capable  of  resisting  the  great  monarchy  of  the  plain.  Accepted, 
it  would  seem,  as  chief  by  the  former  Arian  inhabitants  of 
the  tract,  he  proceeded  to  reduce  the  scattered  Scythic  tribes 
which  had  hitherto  held  possession  of  the  high  mountain  re^on. 
The  Zimri,  Minni,  Hupuska,  &c.,  who  divided  among  them  the 
country  lying  between  Media  Proper  and  Assyria,  were  attacked 
and  subdued  without  any  great  difficulty ; "  and  the  conqueror, 
finding  himself  thus  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  kingdom,  and 
no  longer  in  any  danger  of  subjugation  at  the  hands  of  Assyria, 
began  to  contemplate  the  audacious  enterprise  of  himself 
attacking  the  Great  Pojver  which  had  been  for  so  many  hun- 
dred years  the  terror  of  Western  Asia.  The  supineness  of 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  Assyrian  king,  who  must  at  this  time  have 
been  advanced  in  years,  encouraged  his  aspirations ;  and  about 
B.C.  684,  when  that  monarch  had  held  the  throne  for  thirty-four 
years,  suddenly,  without  warning,  the  Median  troops  debouched 
from  the  passes  of  Zagros,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  rich 
country  at  its  base.  Alarmed  by  the  nearness  and  greatness  of 
the  peril,  the  Assyrian  king  aroused  himself,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  marched  out  to  confront  the 
invader.  A  great  battle  was  fought,  probably  somewhere  in 
AdiabSn^,  in  which  the  Medea  were  completely  defeated:  their 
whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the  father  of  Cyaxares  waa 
among  the  slain." 


-wblch  hEtd  no  great  asBodatlons  attached 
to  It. 

On  the  whole,  It  ia  ver;  doubtful  It 
the  PhraoiteB  o(  Herodotus  ought  not  to 
be  absolutely  fetrenchediUkehlaDeiocBfl. 
The  teatlmony  of  .Xschylus,  who  makea 
Cyaxares  found  tbe  Medo-Penian  em- 
pire IPeri.  781),  and  the  evidence  ot 
t)iG  Behistun  Inncription  that  the  Medes 
traced  their  royal  ra<^e  to  him,  and  not 
any  hlglier,  seem  to  show  that  ho  was 
really  the  founder  of  Median  Independ- 
ence. Still,  It  has  not  been  tlioiidht 
right  wholly  to  dlacard  thu  authority  ot 


Herodotus,  where  hs  is  not  abaolutelr 
contradicted  by  the  monumenta. 

iw'  iun  tw-  iuu,  wr  iirt.  <Herod.  I. 
102.}  These  war*  may  have  be«n  in 
other  direotlonB  also,  but  they  miiM  have 
been  In  Zagros  for  Media  to  have  como 
at  the  end  ot  them  Into  contact  with 
Assyria.  (See  the  conUnnatlon  of  tbe 
passage,  it  i  ■ 


i  niAUt.    (Heiod.  1.  s. 
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Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  Median  expedition  against 
Kineveh.  The  assailants  had  miscalculated  their  strength.  In 
their  own  mountain  country,  and  bo  long  as  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  they  might  be  right  in 
regarding  themselves  as  a  match  for  the  Assyrians ;  but  when 
they  descended  into  the  plain,  and  allowed  their  enemy  the 
opportunity  of  manceuvering  and  of  using  his  war  chariots," 
their  inferiority  was  marked.  Cyaxares,  now,  if  not  previously, 
actual  king,  withdrew  awhile  from  the  war,  and,  convinced 
that  all  the  valour  of  his  Medes  would  be  unavailing  without 
discipline,  set  himself  to  oi^nise  the  army  on  a  new  system, 
taking  a  pattern  from  the  enemy,  who  had  long  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  tactics.^  Hitherto,  it  would  seem,  each  Median 
chief  had  brought  into  the  field  his  band  of  followers,  some 
mounted,  some  on  foot,  foot  and  horse  alike  armed  variously  as 
their  means  allowed  them,  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  Bome 
with  spears,  some  perhaps  with  slings  or  darts  ;^  and  the  army 
had  been  composed  of  a  number  of  such  bodies,  each  chief 
keeping  bis  band  close  about  him.  Cyaxares  broke  up  these 
bauds,  and  formed  the  soldiers  who  composed  them  into  distinct 
corps,  according  as  they  were  horsemen  or  footmen,  archers, 
slingers,  or  lancers.  He  then,  having  completed  his  arrange- 
ments at  bis  ease,  without  disturbance  (so  far  as  appears)  from 
the  Assyrians,  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  renew  the  war  with 
a  good  prospect  of  success.  Collecting  as  large  an  army  as  he 
could,  both  from  his  Arian  and  his  Scythic  subjects,  he  marched 
into  Assyria,  met  the  troops  of  As^ur-bani-pal  in  the  field, 
defeated  them  signally,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  behind 
the  strong  works  which  defended  their  capital.  He  even  ven- 
tured to  follow  up  the  flying  foe  and  commence  the  siege  of 
the  capital  itself;  but  at  this  point  he  was  suddenly  checked  in 


IB). 

1  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  461,  462. 

<  Helod.  1.  103.  Herotlotua  does  not 
mention  Bllnfcen.  but  only  Bpearnien  nod 
srchera.  Still,  as  we  flnd  slingers  amoOK 
tbe  AbsttImiii  (supra,  vol.   1.   p.   110), 


and  among  the  EgTptituiB  (WilklnBoa's 
Ancient  Egifptian*,  vol.  1.  p.  310),  and 
as  the  sling  is  the  natural  veapon  of 
mountaineers,  we  may  conclade  that 
the  Hedes  were  not  without  them.  That 
the  PersiODS  used  atlngs  ia  well  estab- 
tlabed.    {SMa.Anab.m.Z,iia.) 
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his  career  of  victory,  and  forced  to  aaamne  a  defensive  attitude, 
by  a  danger  of  a  novel  kind,  which  recalled  him  from  Nineveh 
to  hia  own  country. 

The  vast  tracts,  chiefly  consistiDg  of  grassy  plains,  which  He 
north  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Jazartes  or  Syhun  river,  were  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  a 
race  or  races  known  to  the  Asiatics  as  Saka,'  to  the  Greeks  as 
.^Kvtfiu,  "  Scythians."  These  people  appear  to  have  been  allied 
ethnically  with  many  of  the  more  southern  races,  as  with  the 
Parthians,  the  Iberians,  the  Alarodians,  the  tribes  of  the  Zagros 
chain,  the  Sueianians,  and  others.*  It  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  southern 
brethren,  and  that,  when  Cyaxares  brought  the  tribes  of  Zagros 
under  his  yoke,  the  Scyths  of  the  north  may  have  felt  resent- 
ment or  compassion.  If  this  view  seem  too  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  distance,  the  physictd  obstacles,  and  the  little 
communication  that  there  was  between  nations  in  those  early 
times,  we  must  suppose  that  by  a  mere  coincidence  it  happened 
that  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  Scyths  by  Cyazares  was 
followed  within  a  few  years  by  a  great  irruption  of  Scyths 
from  the  trans-Caucasian  region.  In  that  case  we  shall  have  to 
regard  the  invasion  as  a  meve  example  of  that  ever-recurring 
law  by  which  the  poor  and  hardy  races  of  Upper  Asia  or  Europe 
are  irom  time  to  time  directed  upon  the  effete  kingdoms  of  the 
south,  to  shake,  rav^e,  or  overturn  them,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  prevent  them  from  stagnating  into  corruption. 

The  character  of  the  Scythians,  and  the  general  nature  of 
their  ravages,  have  been  described  in  a  former  portion  of  this 
work.*  If  they  entered  Southern  Asia,  as  seems  probable,'  by 
the  D^hestan  route,  they  would  then  have  been  able  to  pass 


■  Tlili  vru  espedall;  Cbe  Pertlan  name 
(Herod.  Tli.  64).  It  ia  found  throughout 
the  AchramenlBn  inBcriptions,  but  not  In 
the  AsayTlaii  or  Babylonian,  whei«  the 
term  which  replaces  it  la  Gtmiri  or 
Kimiri  (apparently  "  Cimmerians  ").  In 
the  Zandavesta,  Turij/a  (Turanian)  is  the 
appellative  of  the  Scythlo  races. 

*  Bee  the  anthor's  Ilerodotui,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  163, 169, 188,  au,  &;. 


*  Bm  above,  pp.  223-337. 

*  Herodotuasaftof  thsScythtansthat 
they  marched  from  Scythla  into  Media 
hy  a  roundabout  route,  J>  ttCia  inorm 
,4  Kiiircitfiir  tp*t  (i.  104).  This  descrip- 
tion la  exactly  applicable  to  the  rout« 
along  the  western  shores  at  the  Caspian, 
by  Derbend  and  Bakon. 
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on  without  much  diffioul^,^  through  Georgia  into  Azerbijan, 
and  from  Azerbijan  into  Media  Magna,  where  the  Medes  had 
now  established  their  southern  capital.  Four  roads  lead  from 
Azerbijan  to  Hamadan  or  the  Greater  Ecbatana,  one  through 
Meojil  and  Kasvin,  and  across  the  Karaghan  Hills ;  a  second 
through  Miana,  Zenjan,  and  the  province  of  Khamseb ;  a  third 
by  the  valley  of  the  J^hetu,  through  Chukli  and  Tikan- 
Teppeh ;  and  a  fourth  through  Sefer-Khaneh  and  Sennah. 
We  cannot  say  which  of  the  four  the  invaders  selected ;  but, 
as  they  were  pressing  southwards,  they  met  the  army  of 
Cyaxares,  which  had.  quitted  Nineveh  on  the  first  news  of 
their  invasion,  and  had  marched  in  hot  haste  to  meet  and 
ei^ge  them.*  The  two  enemies  were  not  ill-matched.  Both 
were  hardy  and  warlike,  both  active  and  full  of  energy  j  with 
both  the  cavalry  was  the  chief  arm,  and  the  bow  the  weapon 
on  which  they  depended  mainly  for  victory.  The  Medes  were 
no  doubt  the  better  disciplined ;  they  had  a  greater  variety  of 
weapons  and  of  soldiers  ;  and  individually  they  were  probably 
more  powerful  men  than  the  Scythians :  ^  but  these  last  had  the 
advantage  of  numbers,  of  reckless  daring,  and  of  tactics  that 
it  was  difficult  to  encounteri  Moreover,  the  necessity  of  their 
situation  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country  made  it  impera- 
tive on  them  to  succeed,  while  their  adversaries  might  be 
defeated  without  any  very  grievous  consequences.  The  Scythe 
had  not  come  into  Asia  to  conquer  so  much  as  to  ravage  i  defeat 
at  their  hands  involved  damage  rather  than  destruction ;  and 
the  Medes  must  have  felt  that,  if  they  lost  the  battle,  they 
might  still  hope  to  maintain  a  stout  defence  behind  the  strong 
walls  of  some  of  their  towns.'"  The  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  under  these  circumstanees.  Madyes,"  the 
Scythian  leader,  obtained  the  victory  ,  Cyaxares  was  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  make  terms  with  the  invader.     Retaining  his 


'  The  BakoD  ronte  condncts  Into  the 
flst  MoghBD  district  Bt  tha  mouth  ot  the 
comhlned  Kur  and  Arai,  whence  It  !■ 
MUJ  to  march  to  Tabriz  and  the  TTni- 
mijeh  country. 

•  Herod.  I.  IM. 


*  On  the  BcythUn  phj/tlpie,  aeo  above 
p.  223. 

1*  As  the  Northern  Ecbatana  (snpnt 
p.  368)  and  perhaps  Rha(;es. 

"  3oHerodotiis(1.103).  StrabogivaB 
the  name  aa  Madys  (1. 3,  §  SI). 
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royal  name,  and  the  actual  gOTernment  of  his  country,  he 
admitted  the  sozetainty  of  the  Scyths,  and  ^reed  to  pay  tJiem 
an  annual  tribute.  Whether  Media  Buffered  very  seriously  from 
their  ravages,  we  cannot  say.  Xeithei  its  wealth  nor  its  fertility 
was  such  as  to  tempt  marauders  to  remain  in  it  very  long. 
The  main  complaint  made  against  the  Scythian  conquerors  is 
that,  not  content  with  the  fixed  tribute  which  they  had  agreed 
to  receive,  and  which  was  paid  them  regularly,  they  levied 
contributions  at  their  pleasure  on  the  various  states  uuder 
their  sway,  which  were  oppressed  by  repeated  exactions.^  The 
injuries  suffered  from  their  marauding  habits  form  only  a  sub- 
ordinate charge  gainst  them,  as  though  it  bad  not  been  prac- 
tically felt  to  be  so  great  a  grievance.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  the  bulk  of  the  invaders  would  prefer  the  warmer  and 
richer  lauds  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria ; '  and  that, 
pouring  into  them,  they  would  leave  the  colder  and  less 
wealthy  Media  comparatively  free  from  ravage. 

The  condition  of  Media  and  the  adjacent  countries  under  the 
Scythians  must  have  nearly  resembled  that  of  almost  the  same 
regions  under  the  Seljukian  Turks  during  the  early  times  of 
their  domination.^  The  conquerors  made  no  fixed  settlements, 
but  pitched  their  tents  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  that  they 
chose.  Their  horses  and  cattle  were  free  to  pasture  on  all  lands 
equally.  They  were  recognised  as  the  dominant  race,  were 
feared  and  shunned,  but  did  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  bulk 
of  their  subjects.  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  occupy 
at  any  given  time  more  than  a  comparatively  few  spots  in  the 
wide  tract  which  they  had  overrun  and  subjugated ;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  was  not  much  contact  between  them  and  the 
peoples  whom  they  had  conquered.  Such  contact  as  there  was 
must  no  doubt  have  been  galling  and  oppressive.  The  right  of 
free  pasture  in  the  lands  of  others  is  always  irksome  to  those 
who  have  to  endure  it,'  and  even  where  it  is  exercised  with 
strict  fairness,   naturally  leads   to   quarrels.     The   barbarous 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  oM  ■  Bes  Gitiban'B  Dectliw  and  Fall  e/ Ute 
the   somewhat   obscure   passage,   x^<    Roman  Empire,  cb.  Ml.  (vol.  v.  pp.  655, 

r^r  ymp  »•  *w>r   <>p<w<n»>  '•«'  Ui-rtwr    Ti    6S6,  4tO  edlUon). 

^■«rr<>.<r.  hr-e-^tf.    (Heiod.  i.  106.)  ■  Tbe  Sunnitea  seem  to  have  had  a 
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Scythians  are  not  likely  to  have  cared  very  much  about  fair^ 
ness.  They  would  preas  heavily  upon  the  more  fertile  tracts, 
paying  over-&equent  visits  to  such  spots,  end  remaining  in 
them  till  the  region  was  exhausted.  The  chiefs  would  not  be 
able  to  restrain  their  followers  from  acts  of  pillage ;  redress 
would  be  obtained  with  difSculty ;  and  sometimes  even  the 
chiefe  themselves  may  have  been  sharers  in  the  injuries  com- 
mitted. The  insolence,  moreover,  of  a  dominant  race  so  coarse 
and  rude  as  the  Scyths  must  have  been  very  hard  to  bear ;  and 
we  can  well  understand  that  the  various  nations  which  had  to 
endure  the  yoke  must  have  looked  anxiously  for  an  opportunity 
of  shaking  it  off,  and  recovering  their  independence. 

Among  these  various  nations,  there  wan  probably  none  that 
fretted  and  winced  under  its  subjection  more  than  the  Medes. 
Naturally  brave  and  high-spirited,  with  the  love  of  independ- 
ence inherent  in  mountaineers,  and  with  a  well-grounded  pride 
in  their  recent  great  successes,  they  must  have  chafed  daily 
and  hourly  at  the  ignominy  of  their  position,  the  postponement 
of  their  hopes,  and  the  wrongs  which  they  continually  suffered. 
At  first  it  seemed  necessary  to  endure.  They  had  tried  the 
chances  of  a  battle,  and  had  been  defeated  in  fair  fight  —  what 
reason  was  there  to  hope  that,  if  they  drew  the  sword  again, 
they  would  be  more  successful?  Accordingly  they  remained 
quiet;  but,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Scythians  dispersed  them- 
selves continually  over  a  wider  and  a  wider  space,  invading 
Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,*  and  again  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia,*  everywhere  plundering  and  marauding,  con- 
ducting sieges,  fighting  battles,  losing  men  from  the  sword, 
from  sickness,  from  excesses,"  becoming  weaker  instead  of 
stronger,  as  each  year  went  by,  owing  to  the  drain  of  constant 
wars  —  the  Medes  by  degrees  took  heart..  Not  trusting,  how- 
ever, entirely  to  the  strength  of  their  right  arms,  a  trust  which 

right  of  this  bind  in  Campanift,  which,         *  Heiod.  i.  lOS. 

probably,  as  much  as  anything,  caused         *  Strab.  xl.  8,  S  4.    Suiu    .    .    .    ,% 

the  revolt  of  the  Campanians  and  their  'Aww'm  nWimiirai'  rif  i^mir  y^    .     .     . 

aabmlBBlOD   to  Rome  In  b.C.   340.    (See  ..i  ^^^  BoinaUwr,  jcii  luiAivn  n»  >p)v 

Arnold,  Hittori/ 0/ Ronw, -rot.  a.  pp.  im,  Bi£i£>T,   *h    II«Tui»>t    rir    ioAvh-i,  ipsiA- 

109.)    Powerful  Arab  trltras  hare  some-  •«>. 

times  such  a  right  over  lands  usually  in         *  Herod.  1.  a.  o. 

the  occupation  of  interiot  tdbea. 
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had  failed  them  once,  they  resolved  to  prepare  the  way  for  ao 
outbreak  by  a  stratagem  which  they  regarded  as  justifiable. 
Cyaxares  and  bis  court  invited  a  number  of  the  Scythian  chie£a 
to  a  grand  banquet,  and,  having  induced  them  to  drink  tilt 
they  were  completely  drunk,  set  upon  them  when  they  were  in 
this  helpless  condition,  and  remorselessly  slew  tliem  all7 

This  deed  was  the  signal  for  a  general  zevolt  of  the  nation. 
The  Medes  everywhere  took  arms,  and,  turning  upon  their 
conquerors,  assailed  them  with  a  fury  the  more  terrible  because 
it  had  been  for  years  repressed.  A  war  followed,  the  duration 
and  circumstances  of  which  are  unknown;*  for  the  stories 
with  which  Ctesias  enlivened  this  portion  of  his  history  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  having  any  foundation  in  &ct.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Parthians  made  common  cause  with  the 
Scythians  on  the  occasion,  and  the  war  lasted  many  years ; 
numerous  battles  were  fought  with  great  loss  to  bo^  sides ; 
and  peace  was  finally  concluded  without  either  party  having 
gained  the  upper  hand,*  The  Scyths  were  commanded  by  a 
queen,  Zarina  or  Za.fmada,^''  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  and  as 
brave  as  she  was  fair ;  who  won  the  hearts,  when  she  could 
not  resist  the  swords,  of  her  adversaries.  A  strangely  romantic 
love-tale  is  told  of  this  beauteous  Amazon. ^     It  is  not  at  all 


'  Ibid.  1  106,  Herodotus  iaje,  rhet- 
orically, in  this  place,  that  "most  of 
tbo  Scythians"  were  destroyed  hythiu 
stratagem.  But  he  admits  aftecwBrds 
<iv.  1)  tlia.t  the  great  bulk  of  the  Inva- 
(lera  Teturaed  into  Scythla. 

It  is  not  clear  wliether  Strabo's  notice 
of  the  origin  of  th^  lania  refers  to  tliis 
occasion  or  no.  After  rolatlng  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Scytliian  ravages  (see  above, 
note''),  he  says,  "  the  Persian  generals  of 
till!  time  set  iipou  them  by  night  as  they 
v/ere  feasting  off  theiT  spoils,  and  com- 
pletely exterminated  them." 

'  The  whole  struggle  Is  summed  up 
by  nerodotus  in  three  words — 'Efi^a- 

i/fftmt  Ifwh  U^Awr  Di   Xkv^  c.  r.  A. 

•  Dloil.  Sic  It.  31,  {  2. 

I"  Zuiniea  is  the  form  used  by  Nico- 
las of  DamaBuiis  (Fr.  12);  Zarina,  by 
Diodoms  (II.  M.  {  3). 

u  Zarina  was  the  wife  of  Marmarcua, 


the  Scythian  king,  and  accompanied  bim 
to  the  war,  taking  giart  in  all  his  battles. 
On  one  occasion  she  was  wounded,  and 
might  have  been  captured  by  Stryan- 
gxus,  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  The 
Medes;  but  she  begged  so  earnestly  to 
be  allowed  to  escape,  that  Stryangsua 
let  her  go.  Shortly  afterwards  Stry- 
anga»us  himself  was  made  prisoner  by 
Marmareiis,  who  was  about  to  put  him 
to  death,  when  Zarina  interposal  on  his 
behalf,  and  beftged  his  life  in  return  for 
her  own.  Her  prayer  beinf[  refused,  in 
orderto  save  her  preserver,  she  murdered 
her  husband.  The  pair  were  by  tlua 
time  in  love  with  one  another,  and  peace 
havlnjj  been  made  between  the  Sacana 
and  the  Medes,  StryangieuH  went  to  visit 
Zarina  at  her  court.  There  he  was 
most  hospitably  received;  but  when, 
after  a  while,  he  revealed  the  secret 
ol   his  love,  Zarina  repulsed  Urn,  re- 
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clear  what  region  Ctesiaa  supposes  her  to  govern.  It  has  a 
capital  city,  ci^ed  Roxanac^  (a  name  entirely  unknown  to  any 
other  historian  or  geographer),  and  it  contains  many  other 
towns  of  which  Zarina  was  the  foundress.  Its  chief  architec- 
tural monument  was  the  tomb  of  Zarina,  a  triangular  pyramid, 
six  hundred  feet  high,  and  more  than  a  mile  round  the  base, 
crowned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  the  queen  made  of  solid  gold.^ 
Uut  —  to  leave  these  fables  and  return  to  fact  —  we  can  only  say 
with  certainty  that  the  result  of  the  war  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Scythians,  who  not  only  lost  their  position  of 
pre-eminence  in  Media  and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  were 
driven  across  the  Caucasus  into  their  own  proper  territory.' 
Their  expulsion  was  so  complete  that  they  scarcely  left  a  trace 
of  their  power  or  their  presence  in  the  geography  or  ethno- 
graphy of  the  country.  One  Palestinian  city  only,  as  already 
.observed,'  and  one  Armenian  province  '  retained  in  their  names 
a  lingering  memory  of  the  great  inroad  which  but  for  them 
would  have  passed  away  without  making  any  more  permanent 
mark  on  the  region  than  a  hurricane  or  a  snowstorm. 

How  long  the  dominion  of  the  Scyths  endured  is  a  matter  of 
great  uncertainty.  It  was  no  doubt  the  belief  of  Herodotus  that 
from  their  defeat  of  Cyaxares  to  his  treacherous  murder  of  their 
chiefs  was  a  period  of  exactly  twenty-eight  years.*  During 
the  whole  of  this  space  he  regarded  them  as  the  undisputed 
lords  of  Asia.  It  was  not'till  the  twenty-eight  years  were  over 
that  the  Medea  were  able,  according  to  him,  to  renew  their 
attacks  on  the  Assyrians,  and  once  more  to  besiege  Nineveh. 
But  this  chronology  is  open  to  great  objections.  There  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  Nineveh  fell  about  B.c.  625  or  624 ; ' 


tiiindlng  him  ot  his  w!te.  RhieUea,  whom 
fame  reported  much  more  Ii«autifu1  than 
hernelt,  and  exhorting  him  U>  show  hia 
manhood  by  baCtlinc  bravely  with  an 
iioseemi;  passion.  Hereupon  Strjan- 
tpGus  retired  to  hla  chamber  and  killed 
himself,  having  Ant  written  to  reproach 
Zulna  with  causing  his  death.  (See 
Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  12;  and  compare  Deme- 
triua,  De  Elocut.  i  319;  Tzetz.  Chiliad, 
xli.  S»t;  and  Anon.  De  cl'ini  mulieribiit, 
i  2.)  u  mod.  sic.  ii.  34,  }  6. 


1  EeKid.  Iv.  1  and  4. 

*  Scj'thopolls.  (See  above,  p,  231.) 
Polyhistor  considered  that  Scythopolta 
was  a  town  of  importance  In  the  time  ot 
Nebuchadnezzar.  (Polyhist.  ap.  Buseb. 
Frap.  Ev.  ix.  39,) 

■  Sacasscnd,  which  Stiabo  sayB  took 
Its  naine  from  theia  (iL  S,  5  4>. 

'  Herod,  i.  106.    Compare  ly.  1. 

'  This  belief  rosM  primarily  on  ths 
statements  of  Abydenua  and  Polyhistor, 
which  connect  the  foil  ot  Nineveh  with 
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but  according  to  tl^e  numbers  of  Herodotus  the  fall  would,  at 
the  earliest,  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  602.'  There  is  great  un- 
likelihood that  the  Scyths,  if  they  had  maintained  their  rule 
for  a  generation,  should  not  have  attracted  some  distinct  notice 
from  the  Jewish  writers.'  Again,  if  twenty-eight  out  of  the 
forty  years  assigned  to  Cyaxares  are  to  be  regarded  as  years  of 
inaction,  all  his  great  exploits,  his  two  sieges  of  Nineveh,  his 
capture  of  that  capital,  hia  conquest  of  the  countries  north  and 
west  of  Media  as  far  as  the  Haiys,'  his  six  years'  war  in  Asia 
Minor  beyond  that  river,  and  his  joint  expedition  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar into  Syria,  will  have  to  be  crowded  most  improbably 
into  the  space  of  twelve  years,  two  or  three  preceding  and  ten 
or  nine  following  the  Scythian  domination."  These  and  other 
reasons  lead  to  the  conclusion,  which  has  the  support  of 
Eusebius,'''  that  the  Scythian  domination  was  of  much  shorter 
duration  than  Herodotus  imagined.     It  may  have  been  twenty- 


tha  accession  of  tlabopolBHSBrfAbyd.  ap. 
Eoseb.  Chr.  Can.  i.  0;  Polyliist.  sp.  S?n- 
cell.  Chronograph,  p.  SH6)  —  nn  event 
fixed  by  the  Canon  ot  Ptolem;  to  b.c. 
6SB.  The  value  of  tbese  n-riters  depends 
ot  course  wholly  on  their  representing 
to  QB,  where  tbey  agree,  the  Btatements 
o(  Berosus.  A  second  ground  (or  be- 
lieving that  the  capture  wsa  not  much 
later  than  this  is  contained  la  the 
Lydlan  war  ot  Cyanares,  which  i 
have  been  subsequent  to  it,  yet  which 
seems  to  be  best  dated  as  between 
619  and  B.C.  610.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
noticing  that  Euaehlus  places  the  cap- 
ture in  B.C.  G1S,  which  la  (au^ording  to 
him)  the  twelfth  year  o(  Cyaiares. 
(Chron.  Can.  li.  p.  328.) 

'  Herodotus  represents  Cyaxares  as 
ascending  the  throne  153  years  bctore 
the  battle  ot  Marathon,  i.e.  in  B.C.  633. 
He  Qist  Introduces  a  new  system  of  dis- 
cipline, which  must  take  at  least  one 
year.  He  then  attacks  Nlnaveh,  and 
is  recalled  by  the  arming  of  the  Scytha 
—  say  in  b.c.  632.  The  massarre  is  28 
years  afterwards,  or  b.c.  601,  Siippoac 
Nineveh  attacked  tor  the  second  time  in 
the  very  next  year,  which  Is  nullkely 
enouRh.  hut  ]iist  possible ;  It  can  scarcely 
have  fallen  till  the  year  following,  or 
B.C.  602.    This  U  the  shortest  coinput«- 


tion  that  is  at  all  reasonable.  It  would 
be  quite  fair  to  claim  that  two  or  threa 
years  must  have  been  occupied  by  the 
organization  of  the  army  on  a  new 
eystem;  that  about  the  same  time  would 
probably  elapse  between  the  rejection  ot 
the  Scylhic  yoke  and  the  recovery  of  snfi- 
cient  strength  to  attack  So  great  a  town 
as  Kineveh;  and  that  the  siege  may 
well  have  occupied  two  full  yean,  as 
Dlodorus,  following  Ctesias,  makes  It. 
We  should  then  have  (633  —  3  —  28  —  3 
—  2=]  B.C.  S98  as  the  Herodotean  dat« 
of  the  capture. 

^  It  la  possible,  bat  not  certain,  that 
two  chapters  of  Elsekiel  (chs.  xxzviij. 
and  zxzix.)  retet  to  the  ScytUc  taragea 
of  this  period. 

'  See  below,  p.  399. 

>  It  is  pottible  to  tabulate  the  reign  of 
Cyaxares  so  as  to  bring  these  events 
within  the  IS  years  above  indicated; 
but  their  all  happening  within  so  brief 
a  space  is  most  improbable. 
,  ">  EuaebiuB  places  the  fall  otNlnereh 
in  the  12th  year  of  Cyaxares  <d.c.  618. 
according  to  him).  This  would  Imply 
that  the  expulsion  ot  the  Scyths  was  at 
least  as  early  aa  B.C.  620.  Ha  bring* 
the  Scytba  Into  Asia  in  b.c.  631,  thus 
assigning  to  theii  domination  aboat 
eleven  years. 
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eight  years  from  the  original  attack  on  Media  jo  the  final 
expuUioD  of  the  last  of  the  invaders  from  Asia — and  this  may 
have  been  what  the  informants  of  Herodotus  really  intended 
—  but  it  cannot  have  been  very  long  after  the  first  attack 
before  the  Medes  began  to  recover  themselves,  to  shake  off  the 
fear  which  had  possessed  them,  and  clear  their  territories  of 
the  invaders.  If  the  invasion  really  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Cyaxares,  and  not  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  where  Eosebius 
places  it,"  we  must  suppose  that  within  eight  years  of  its 
occurrence  Cyaxares  found  himself  sufficiently  strong,  and 
his  hands  sufficiently  ft%e,  to  resume  bis  old  projects,  and  for 
the  second  time  to  march  an  army  into  Assyria. 

The  weakness  of  Assyria  was  such  as  to  offer  strong  tempta- 
tions to  an  invader.  As  the  £imous  inroad  of  the  Gauls  into 
Italy  in  the  year  of  Rome  365  paved  the  way  for  the  Roman 
conquests  in  the  peninsula  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, the  Umbrians,  and  various  other  races,  so  the  Scythic 
incursion  may  have  really  benefited,  rather  than  injured.  Media, 
by  weakening  the  great  power  to  whose  empire  she  aspired  to 
succeed.  The  exhaustion  of  Assyria's  resources  at  the' time  is 
remarkably  illustrated  by  the  poverty  and  meanness  of  the 
palace  which  the  last  king,  Saraeus,  built  for  himself  at  Calah."* 
She  lay,  apparently,  at  the  nierey  of  the  first  bold  assailant,  her 
prestige  lost,  her  army  dispirited  or  disorganised,  her  defences 
injured,  her  high  spirit  broken  and  subdued. 

Cyaxares,  ere  proceeding  to  the  attack,  sent,  it  is  probable,  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  SuHianians  and  Chaldseans.^  Susiana 
was  the  last  country  wliich  Assyria  had  conquered,  and  could 
remember  the  pleasures  of  independence.  Chaldsea,  though  it 
had  been  now  for  above  half  a  century  an  Assyrian  fief,  and  had 
home  the  yoke  with  scarcely  a  murmur  during  that  period, 
could  never  wholly  forget  its  old  glories,  or  the  long  resistance 
which   it  had   made  before  submitting  to  its  northern  neigh- 

"  BuBeblus  makes  Pliraortea  reign  I  (Aby<l.  ap.  Eiiaeb.  CSron.  Can.  1.  9)raust, 
till  B.C.  629,  and  Cyaxaces  succeed  bim  !  I  tlilnh.  have  been  these  two  nations. 
Inthatyear.    (droit.  CViii.  11.  p.  327.)       ;  Theopportunenesa  ot  theirattauk  makes 

"  See  pp.  229,  230.  j  it  probable  that  they  acted  In  coucert 

I*  The  "  turmie  vulgi  colleitflci;^,  quse   ivlth  Cyaxares. 
k  mart  adveraus  Saracum  adventabaut"  | 
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hour.  The  overtures  of  the  Median  monarch  seem  to  have  beeu 
favourably  received ;  and  it  was  a^eed  that  an  army  from  the 
south  should  march  up  the  Tigria  and  threaten  Assyria  from 
that  quarter,  while  Cyaxares  led  his  Medes  from  the  east,  through 
the  passes  of  Zagros  against  the  capital.  Rumour  soon  conveyed 
the  tidings  of  his  enemies'  intentions  to  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
who  immediately  made  such  a  disposition  of  the  forces  at  his 
command  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  meet  the  double  danger 
which  threatened  him.  Selecting  from  among  his  generals  the 
one  iu  whom  he  placed  most  confidence  —  a  man  named  Nabo- 
polassar,  most  probably  an  Assyrian  —  he  put  him  at  the  head 
of  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  sent  him  to  Babylon  to  resist  the 
enemy  who  waa  advancing  from  the  sea."  The  command  of  his 
main  army  he  reserved  for  himself,  intending  to  undertake  in 
person  the  defence  of  his  territory  against  the  Medes.  This  plan 
of  campaign  was  not  badly  conceived ;  hut  it  was  frustrated  by 
an  unexpected  calamity.  Nabopolassar,  seeing  his  sovereign's 
danger,  and  calculating  astutely  that  he  might  gain  more  by  an 
opportune  defection  from  a  falling  cause  than  he  could  look  to 
receive  as  the  reward  of  fidelity,  resolved  to  turn  traitor  and 
join  the  enemies  of  Assyria.  Accordingly  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Cyaxares,  with  proposals  for  a  close  alliance  to  be  cemented 
by  a  marriage.  If  the  Median  monarch  would  give  his  daughter 
Amuhia  (or  Amyitis)  to  he  the  wife  of  his  son  \ebuchadnezzar, 
the  forces  under  liis  command  should  march  against  Nineveh  "* 
and  assist  Cyaxares  to  oaptiure  it.  Such  a  proposition  arriving 
at  such  a  time  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  a  refusal.  Cyaxares 
gladly  came  into  the  terras;  the  marriage  took  place ;  and  Nabo- 
l>olassar.  who  had  now  practically  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Babylon,'*  either  led  or  sent "  a  Babylonian  contingent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Medes. 


"  Copias  Buxillares  m<slt  [Nabopo-  with  a  king,  uid  to  propose  Bucfa  a  mar- 

lasanisl,  videlicet  ul  Alio  buo  Nabucho-  rliige  lU  that  above  spoken  of. 
druasorodeapODderetAmiihiaineflllabiis         ■'  "Mia[t."Pol;hiHt.  ap.  Easeb.  I.s.c. 

AadahaglB unaiii."  (Polyhtst. ap. Eu»eb.  "Contra  Ninivera  impetum   taclebst." 

Chnn.  Con.  1.  S.)    "  Ot "  aeeius  to  meaa  Abyden.  ap.  euad.  (i.  9). 
here  t^'  vi  "  t")  condition  that." 
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The  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  combined  Medes  and  BabyloniKns 
was  narrated  by  Ctesias '  at  some  length.  He  called  the  Assyrian 
king  Sardanapalus,  the  Median  commander  Arbaces,  the  Baby- 
lonian Belesis.  Though  he  thus  disguised  the  real  names,  and 
threw  back  the  event  to  a  period  a  century  and  a  half  earlier 
than  its  true  date,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to 
relate  the  last  siege  of  the  city,  that  which  immediately  preceded 
its  complete  destruction.'  He  told  how  the  combined  army, 
consisting  of  Persians  and  Arabs  as  well  as  of  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, and  amounting  to  four  hundred  thousand  men,  was  twice 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Z^ros  chain  —  how  after  losing  a  third 
battle  it  retreated  to  Babylonia  —  how  it  was  there  joined  by 
strong  reinforcements  from  Bactria,  surprised  the  Assyrian  oamp 
by  night,  and  drove  the  whole  host  in  confusion  to  Nineveh  — 
how  then,  after  two  more  victories,  it  advanced  and  invested  the 
city,  which  was  well  provisioned  for  a  siege  and  strongly  fortified. 
The  siege,  Ctesias  said,  bad  lasted  two  full  years,  and  the  third 
year  had  commenced — success  seemed  still  far  off — when  an 
unusually  rainy  season  so  swelled  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  that 
they  burst  into  the  city,  sweeping  away  more  than  two  miles  (!) 
of  the  wall.  This  vast  breach  it  was  impossible  to  repair ;  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  seeing  that  further  resistance  was  vain, 
brought  the  struggle  to  an  end  by  burning  himself,  with  his 
concubines  and  eunuchs  and  all  his  chief  wealth,  in  his  palace. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  story  of  Ctesias.  If  we  except  the 
extent  of  the  breach  which  the  river  b  declared  to  have  made, 
it  contains  no  glaring  improbabilities.'     On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 


1  See  Dlod.  Sic.  tl.  26-38. 
*  After   this    oapture,    Arbacei,  ac- 
coTdlng  to  Ctesias,  deatrofed  Nineveh 

to    its    lOUDdatlOHH    (nir    rH,ir    lit    ila^ 

'  The  ilanger  which  the  cities  on  the 
TlgriH  run  from  (he  spring  fiooda  may 
be  Illustrated  trom  the  recent  history  of 
Baghdad.  Id  the  year  1M9,  Mr.  Loltus, 
arriving  at  that  place  □□  Hay  B,  tonnd 
the  whole  population  "  iu  a  state  of  the 
ulraost  alarm  and  apprehansion.  .  .  . 
The  rise  in  the  Tigris  bad  attained  the 


unprecedented  height  of  22^  (eet.  .  .  . 
Nedjib  PashahBd.afewdays  previously, 
BunuDoned  the  population  ea  maue  to 
provide  against  the  general  danger  by 
ralHiug  a  strong  high  mound  completely 
round  the  walla.  Mats  oF  reed  were 
placed  outside  to  bind  the  earth  com- 
pactly together.  The  water  was  thua 
restrained  from  devastating  the  city  — 
not  so  eSeotually,  however,  hut  that  It 
Altered  through  the  fine  alluvial  soil, 
and  stood  io  the  serdabg.  or  cellars, 
several  [eet  In  depth.    It  had  reached 
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narrative  that  hangs  well  together,  and  that  suits  both  the  reU- 
tions  of  the  parties*  and  the  localities.  Moreover,  it  is  confirmed 
in  one  or  two  points  bj  authorities  of  the  highest  order.  Still, 
as  Ctesiss  is  a  writer  who  delights  in  fiction,  and  as  it  seems 
very  unlikely  that  he  would  find  a  detailed  account  of  the 
siege,  such  as  he  has  given  us,  in  the  Persian  archives,  from 
whence  he  professed  to  derive  his  history,^  no  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  those  points  of  his  narrative  which  have  not  any 
farther  sanction.  AH  that  we  know  on  the  subject  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh  is  that  it  was  conducted  by  a  combined  army 
of  Medes  and  Babylonians,"  the  former  commanded  by  Cyaxares, 
the  latter  by  Nabopolassar  or  Nebuchadnezzar,^  and  that  it  was 
terminated,  when  all  hope  was  lost,  by  the  suicide  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch.  The  self-immolation  of  Saracus  is  related  by  Aby- 
denus,*  who  almost  certainly  follows  Berosus  in  this  part  of  his 
history.  We  may  therefore  accept  it  as  a  fact  about  which 
there  ought  to  be  no  question.  Actuated  by  a  feeling  which 
has  more  than  once  caused  a  vanquished  monarch  to  die  rather 
than  fall  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  Saracus  made  a  funeral 
pyre  of  his  ancestral  palace,  and  lighted  it  with  his  own  haiid.^ 
One  further  point  in  the  narrative  of  Ctesiaa  we  may  gutpeet 
to  contain  a  true  representation.  Ctesias  declared  the  cause  of 
the  capture  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  city  wall  by  an 
unexpected  rise  of  the  river.     Now,  the  prophet  Nahum,  in  his 


wltliin  two  feet  of  the  lop  ol  tlic  bank! 
On  the  riversltlBtliehciuaeH  alone,  many 
of  wliich  were  very  old  and  frail,  pre- 
vented the  ingreM  of  the  flood.  It  was 
a  cririual  jitncture.  Men  were  stationed 
night  and  day  to  watch  the  barriers. 
rt  the  (lam  or  any  of  the  foundations 
had  failed,  Baghdad  must  have  been 
bodily  washed  away.  Fortunately  the 
pressure  was  withstood,  and  thu  Inunda- 
tion gradually  subsided."  (Lottus,  Chal- 
daa  and  Sutlaii'i.  p.  T-) 

•  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
Meites  indnrinf!  the  Persians  1o  help 
them,  or  In  the  Babyloniuns  iiettinfi  thn 
assistance  of  some  Arab  tribes.  (Sec 
above,  p.  210.)  The  Baclrian  contingent 
mletit  be  a  fresh  liody  of  emigrant 
Medes  arrived  frou>  those  regions. 

«  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32,  {  4. 


■  The  boolt  of  Tobit  makes  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  actual  commander. 

'  See  the  passage  quoted  at  length, 
p,  229,  note  •. 

'  The  closest  parallel  to  the  condurt 
of  Saracus  Is  the  self-destruction  of 
Zliurl  (1  ElngH  xvi.  IS).  The  unherole 
spirit  of  the  later  Feralann,  not  being 
able  to  conceive  of  such  an  act  of  self- 
imniolatlon,  ascribed  the  fire  to  a 
Mmnderbolt.  (See  the  distorted  story  of 
the  fall  ot  Nineveh  in  Zenophon,  Anab. 
ill.  4,  ii  11,  12;  where  the  Assyrians 
arc  called  Medes,  and  the  Medes  Per- 
sians, and  where  the  effemlnsle  Sardana- 
palus  beconips  an  actual  woman  —  u^^a 

yn^    fldtftArbff.) 
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aunouncement  of  the  fate  coming  on  Nineveh,  haa  a  very  re- 
markable expression,  which  eeems  most  naturally  to  point  to 
some  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  fortifications  by  means  of 
water.  After  relating  the  steps  that  would  be  taken  ^or  the 
defence  of  the  place,  he  turns  to  remark  on  their  froitlessness, 
and  says :  "  The  gate»  of  the  rivers  are  opened,  and  the  palace 
is  dissolved;  and  Huzzab  is  led  away  captive;  she  is  led  up, 
with  her  maidens,  sighing  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,  smiting 
upon  their  breasts."  ^  Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  Nineveh  tliere  was  a  sluice  or  floodgate," 
intended  mainly  to  keep  tlie  water  of  the  Khosr-su,  which 
ordinarily  filled  the  city  moat,  from  flowing  o£F  too  rapidly 
into  the  Tigris,  but  probably  intended  also  to  keep  back  the 
water  of  the  Tigris,  when  that  stream  rose  above  its  common 
level.  A  sudden  and  great  rise  of  the  Tigris  would  necessarily 
endanger  this  gate,  and  if  it  gave  way  beneath  the  pressure,  a 
vast  torrent  of  water  would  rush  up  the  moat  along  and  against 
the  northern  wall,  which  may  have  been  undermined  by  its  force, 
and  have  fallen  in.  The  stream  would  then  pour  into  the  city ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  have  reached  the  palace  platform,  which 
being  made  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  probably  not  cased  with 
stone  inside  the  city,  would  begin  to  be  "  dissolved."  ^  Such 
seems  the  simplest  and  best  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
which,  though  it  is  not  historical,  but  only  prophetical,  must  be 
regarded  as  giving  an  importance  that  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  possessed  to  the  statement  of  Ctesias  with  regard  to  the 
part  played  by  the  Tigris  in  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  followed  by  a  division  of  the  spoil 
between  the  two  principal  conquerors.  While  Cyaxares  took  to 
his  own  share  the  land  of  the  conquered  people,  Assyria  Proper, 
and  the  countries  dependent  on  Assyria  towards  the  north  and 


"  Nahiim.  ii.  6,  T.  The  authurUed 
version  la  followed  mairily  tn  thiB  trans- 
latioa;  but  a  few  improvemontB  are 
adopted  from  Mr.  Vance  StnitU's  Froplie- 
cie»  conceniinff  HineiKh,  pp,  342,  S43. 

"  See  above,  vol.  1.  p.  209. 

1'  Mr.  Vance  Smith  arRues  against 
Uii>  tcftnsUtlon  of  the  word  Ji3J  hen. 


though  he  allows  that  110  is  ordinarily 
"  to  raelt,  dissolve,"  becatiso  (he  says) 
"  the  raised  terraces  or  platronas  were 
very  solid  and  Sa.ceA  with  stone." 
(Prophecitt,  p.  243,  note'.)  But  we  do 
not  know  that  they  were  ever  so  faced 
except  when  they  lormeil  part  ol  tbo 
external  defences  of  the  town. 
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Dorth'west,  Nabopolassar  was  allowed,  not  merely  Babylonia, 
Chaldffia,  and  Susiana,^  but  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
countrieB  to  which  that  valley  conducted.  Thus  two  cousider- 
able  empires  arose  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  ashes  of  Assyria 
— the  Babylonian  towards  the  south  and  the  south-west,  stretch- 
ing from  Lurietau  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  the  Median  towards 
the  north,  reaching  from  the  salt  desert  of  Iran  to  Amanus 
and  the  Upper  Euphrates.  These  empires  were  established  by 
mutual  consent ;  they  were  connected  together,  not  merely  by 
treaties,  but  by  the  ties  of  afBnity  which  united  their  rulers ; 
and,  instead  of  cherishing,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  mutual 
suspicion  and  distrust,  they  seem  to  have  really  entertained  the 
most  friendly  feelings  towards  one  another,  and  to  have  been 
ready  on  all  emergencies  to  lend  each  other  important  assistance.^ 
For  once  in  the  history  of  the  world,  two  powerful  monarchies 
were  seen  to  stand  side  by  side,  not  only  without  collision,  but 
without  jealousy  or  rancour.'  Babyloiiiu  and  Medlfi  were  content 
to  share  between  them  the  empire  of  Western  Asia :  the  world 
was,  they  thought,  wide  enough  for  both ;  and  so,  though  they 
could  not  but  have  had  in  some  respects  conflicting  interests,  they 
remained  close  friends  and  allies  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

To  the  Median  monarch  the  conquest  of  Assyria  did  not 
bring  a  time  of  repose.  Wandering  bands  of  Scythians  were 
still,  it  is  probable,  committing  ravages  in  many  parts  of  Western 
Asia.  The  subjects  of  Assyria,  set  tree  by  her  downfall,  were 
likely  to  use  the  occasion  for  the  assertion  of  their  independ- 
ence, if  they  were  not  immediately  shown  that  a  power  of  at 
least  equal  strength  had  taken  her  place,  and  was  prepared  to 
claim  her  inheritance.  War  begets  war ;  and  the  successes  of 
Cyaxares  up  to  the  present  point  in  his  career  did  but  whet  his 
appetite  for  power,  and  stimulate  him  to  attempt  further  con- 
quests. In  brief  but  pregnant  words  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
Cyaxares  "  subdued  to  himself  all  Asia  above  the  Halys."  * 


I  The  dependence  ot  Susiana  on 
Babylon  during  the  Median  period  ta 
shown  by  the  book  of  Daniel,  where 
tbe  prophet  goes  on  the  king's  bualnesa 
to  "  ShoBhan  the  palace  in  the  province 


or  Blam,"  during  the  relga  ot  B«l>baz- 
zar.    (Dan.  vUi.  2  and  ST.) 

*  See  below,  pp.  409  and  114. 

■  Herod.  1. 103.    OMt   [XMof^nt]  imr 
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How  much  he  may  include  in  this  expression,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine ;  but,  primd  facie,  it  would  aeem  at  least  to  imply 
that  he  eugt^ed  in  a  series  of  wars  with  the  various  tiibes  and 
nations  which  intervened  between  Media  and  Assyria  on  the  one 
side  and  the  river  Halys  on  the  other,  and  that  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  then  under  his  dominion.  The  most  important 
countries  in  this  direction  were  Armenia  and  Cappadocia. 
Armenia,  strong  in  its  lofty  mountains,  its  deep  gorges,  and  its 
numerous  rapid  rivers — the  head-streams  of  the  Tigris,  Euphra- 
tes, Kur,  and  Aras — had  for  centuries  resisted  with  unconquered 
spirit  the  perpetual  efforts  of  the  Assyrian  kings  to  biing  it 
under  then-  yoke,  and  had  only  at  last  consented  under  the 
latest  king  but  one  to  a  mere  nominal  allegiance.*  Cappadocia 
had  not  even  been  brought  to  this  degree  of  dependence.  It 
had  lain  beyond  the  furthest  limit  whereto  the  Assyrian 
arms  had  ever  reached,  and  had  not  as  yet  come  into  collision 
with  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Asia.  Other  minor  tribes  in 
this  region,  neighbours  of  the  Armenians  and  Cappadocians, 
but  more  remote  from  Media,  were  the  Iberians,*  the  Colchians, 
the  Moschi,  the  Tibareni,  the  Mares,  the  Macrones,  and  the 
Mosynceci."  Herodotus  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that 
all  these  tribes,  or  at  any  rate  all  but  the  Colchians,  were  at 
this  time  brought  under  by  Cyaxares,^  who  thus  extended  his 
dominions  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  Sea  upon  the  north, 
and  upon  the  east  to  the  Kizil  Irmak  or  Halys. 

It  is  possible  that  the  reduction  ^f  these  countries  under  the 
Median  yoke  was  not  so  much  a  conquest  as  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  the  inhabitants  to  the  power  which  alone  seemed 
strong  enough  to  save  them  from  the  hated  domination  of  the 
Scyths.  According  to  Strabo,  A>rraenia  and  Cappadocia  were 
the  regions  where  the  Scythic  ravages  had  been  most  severely 


*  Wa  can  scarcely  Bnppoaa  that  the 
anlimiBalon  of  Belat-Diiri  (Bupra,  p.  210, 
note'')  was  morn  than  this. 

t  "the  "  Sapeirlans  "  of  Herodotna  (f. 
10*1  lit.  95;  vii.  79). 

•  Heroa.  tit.  94;  tII.  78, 79. 

''  His  expresBion  "  all  Ajla  aboT«  tbe 
Hal;s"(supn,  note*),  Is  aniple  enongh 


to  cOTBT  the  whole  of  this  diitrlct.  That 
be  Tefcards  it  as  port  of  the  Median 
umpire,  and  as  devolving  upon  Persia 
by  her  Fonqaest  of  Media,  seems  to 
follow  from  Ids  maklox  no  allusion  to 
the  conquest  of  any  part  of  U  by  Oyma 
or  his 
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felt.*  Cappadocia  had  been  devastated  from  the  mountains 
down  to  the  coast;  and  in  Armenia  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  whole  territory  had  been  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
invaders,  from  whom  it  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  SacassSnd. 
The  Armenians  and  Cappadocians  may  have  found  the  yoke  of 
the  Scyths  so  intolerable  as  to  have  gladly  exchanged  it  for 
dependence  on  a  comparatively  civilised  people.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring terrritory  of  Asia  Minor  a  similar  cause  had  recently 
exercised  a  unifying  influence,  the  necessity  of  combining  to 
resist  Cimmerian  immigrants  having  tended  to  establish  a  hege- 
mony of  Lydia  over  the  various  tribes  which  divided  among 
them  the  traet  west  of  the  Halys.'  It  is  evidently  not  improb- 
able that  the  the  sufferings  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Scyths 
may  have  disposed  the  nations  east  of  the  river  to  adopt  the 
same  remedy,  and  that,  so  soon  as  Media  had  proved  her 
strength,  first  by  shaking  herself  free  of  the  Scythic  invaders, 
and  then  by  conquering  Assyria,  the  tribes  of  these  parts  ac- 
cepted her  as  at  once  tlieir  mistress  and  tlieir  deliverer.^* 

Another  quite  distinct  cause  may  also  have  helped  to  bring 
about  the  result  above  indicated.  Parallel  with  the  great 
Median  migration  from  the  East  under  Cyaxares,  or  Plira- 
ortes  (?),  his  father,  an  Arian  influx  had  taken  place  into  the 
countries  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Halys.  In  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Assyria,  Tiiraiiian 
tribes  had  been  predominant."  Between  the  middle  and  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  these  tribes  appear  to  liave 
yielded  the  supremacy  to  Arians.  In  Armenia,  the  present 
language,  which  is   predominantly  Arian,  ousted    the    former 


•  Strab,  xl.  8,  {  4. 

'  See  below,  p.  40ft. 

"  It  was  observed  above,  that  prima 
facie  tbe  words  of  HeioOotus  s«em  to 
imply  a  neries  of  wan.  We  notice,  how- 
ever, when  we  look  more  nanowly  at 
the  passage,  that  the  expression  used, 
mHrrvrat  iaiir^,  is  UDUsual  and  am- 
bifpions.  It  might  apply  to  a  violent 
subjugation,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
Imply  violence.  It  would  be  a  suitalile 
eiprcs.s1on  to  use  it  the  nations  of  this 
part  ol  Asia  came  under  the  power  of 


Cyaxares  by  arrangement,  and   not  on 
compulsion. 

'1  This  Is  especially  indicated  by  the 
Turanian  character  ol  the  names  of 
thoee  who  bear  rule  in  these  r^ons 
during  the  whole  period  covered  by  the 
Assyrian  historical  inscriptions  (ab. 
B.C.  1230-630).  It  is  further  proved  by 
the  Tuntnlan  character  of  tbe  language 
in  the  cuneiform  insctiptions  o(  Ar- 
menia. (See  3lr  H.  RawUnson  in  the 
author's  Ikrodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  537;  roL 
iv.  ]..  3W.) 
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Turanian  toogae,  which  appears  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Van  and  the  adjacent  regions.  In  Cappadocia,  the  Moschi  and 
Tibareni  liad  to  yield  their  seats  to  a  new  race  —  the  Katapatuka, 
who  were  not  only  Arian  but  distinctly  Medo-Persic,  as  is  plain 
from  their  proper  names,'  and  from  the  close  connection  of  their 
royal  house  with  that  of  the  kings  of  Persia.*  This  spread  of 
the  Ariana  into  the  countries  lying  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Halys  must  have  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  Median 
supremacy  over  those  regions.  The  weaker  Arian  tribes  of  the 
north  would  have  been  proud  of  their  southern  brethren,  to 
whose  arms  the  queen  of  Western  Asia  had  been  forced  to  yield, 
and  would  have  felt  comparatively  little  repugnance  in  su^ 
rendering  their  independence  into  the  hands  of  a  friendly  and 
kindred  people. 

Thus  Cyaxares,  in  his  triumphant  progress  to  the  north  and 
the  north-west,  made  war,  it  is  probable,  chiefly  upon  the  Scyths, 
or  upon  them  and  the  old  Turanian  inhabitants  of  the  countries, 
while  by  the  Arians  he  was  welcomed  as  a  champion  come  to 
deliver  them  from  a  grievous  oppression.  Ranging  themselves 
under  his  standard,  they  probably  helped  him  to  expel  from 
Asia  the  barbarian  hordes  whicli  had  now  for  many  years 
tyrannised  over  them  ;  and  when  the  expulsion  was  completed, 
gratitude  or  habit  made  them  willing  to  continue  in  the  subject 
position  which  they  had  assumed  in  order  to  effect  it.  Cyaxares 
within  less  than  ten  years  ^  from  his  capture  of  Nineveh,  had 
added  to  his  empire  the  fertile  and  valuable  tracts  of  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia — never  really  subject  to  Assyria — andmayper^ 
haps  have  further  mastered  the  entire  region  between  Armenia 
and  the  Caucasus  and  Euxine. 

The  advance  of  their  lifestem  frontier  to  the  river  Halys, 
which  was  involved  in  the  absorption  of  Cappadocia  into  the 


1  Among  Cappattociitn  names  are 
PharnaceB.  Smerdis.  Artamnes,  Ail- 
anithes,  AiiaramiteB,  Oropbemes,  Ati- 
obarzanes,  &c. 

*  According  to  DIoiIotub  {^i.  Phot. 
Biblinlluc.  p.  115S),  Pbaraacea,  king 
of  Cappadocia  (ab.  b.c.  660),  martied 
Atossa,  sister  of  Cambyses,  an  anceitoi 
o(  Cf  rus  tbe  Great. 
Tot.  n. 


■  The  fall  ot  Nineveh  has  been  placed 
in  n-c.  626  or  ftUttle  later.  If  the  ecllpBe 
of  Thales  is  considered  to  be  that  ot  R.c. 
StO,  the  commencement  of  the  Lydian 
war  will  be  b.o.  615.  This  war  could 
not  take  place  till  the  frontier  had  been 
extended  to  the  Halys. 
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Empire  brought  the  Medes  into  contact  with  a  new  power  —  a 
power  which,  like  Media,  had  been  recently  increasing  in  great- 
nesa,  and  which  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke 
without  a  struggle.  The  Lydian  kingdom  waa  one  of  great 
antiquity  in  this  part  of  Asia.  According  to  traditions  current 
among  its  people,  it  had  been  established  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  *  at  the  time  when  Cyazares  pushed  his  conquests 
to  its  borders.  Three  dynasties  of  native  kings  —  Atyadse,  Hera- 
clidse,  and  Mermnadse  —  had  successively  held  the  throne  during 
that  period."  The  Lydians  could  repeat  the  names  of  at  least 
thirty  monarchs^  who  had  borne  sway  in  Sardis,  their  capital 
city,  since  its  foundation.  They  had  never  been  conquered. 
Id  the  old  times,  indeed,  Lydiis,  the  son  of  Atys,  had  changed 
the  name  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  from  Maeonians 
to  Lydians  ^  —  a  change  which  to  the  keen  sense  of  an  historical 
critic  implies  a  conquest  of  one  race  by  another.  But  to  the 
people  themselves  this  tradition  conveyed  no  such  meaning ; 
or,  if  it  did  to  any,  their  self-complacency  was  not  disturbed 
thereby,  since  they  would  hug  the  notion  that  they  belonged 
not  to  the  conquered  race  but  to  the  conquerors.  If  a  Barneses 
or  a  Sesostris  had  ever  penetrated  to  their  country,  he  had  met 
with  a  brave  resistance,  and  had  left  monuments  indicating  his 
respect  for  their  courage.^  Keither  Babylon  nor  Assyria  had 
ever  given  a  king  to  the  Lydians  —  on  the  contrary,  the  Lydian 
tradition  was,  that  they  had  themselves  sent  forth  Belus  and 
Ninus  from  their  own  country  to  found  dynasties  and  cities  in 
Mesopotamia.*  In  a  still  more  remote  age  they  had  seen  their 
colonists  embark  upon  the  western  waters.'*  and  start  for  the 
distant  Hesperia,  where  they  had  arrived  in  safety,  and  had 


*  Three  Hermnad  kings  had  relgoed 
99  years  accordlni;  to  Herodotiu,  89 
according  to  Buaebiue.    The  Hentclldte 

bad  reigned  SOB  years  according  to 
former.  The  Atyadie,  who  bad  fur- 
Dished  serera]  kings  (Atys,  Lydoa, 
Melea,  Moxiu,  &c.),  must  be  Msigned 
more  than  a,  century. 

'  Herod,  i.  7-14. 

>  At  leant  tour  Atyftdre  (see  above, 
note  <),  22  Heraclidai  (Herod.  1.  7).  and 


[our  MermnadtB,  Oyges,  Aidys,  Sadyat* 
tea,  and  Alyattes. 

I  Herod.  1,  7  ;  vil.  T4. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  loe.     Compare  ch.  102. 

>  This IstheoDlypoB^ble explanation 
of  the  mythic  geaefAogy  in  Herod,  I.  T. 
(See  the  anthor'a  Rrodotui,  vol.  i.  p. 
298,  Sod  edition.) 

Herod,  i.  at. 
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founded  the  great  Etruscan  nation.  On  another  occasion  they 
had  carried  their  arms  heyond  the  limits  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
had  marched  southward  to  the  very  extremity  of  Syria,  where 
their  general,  Aecalus,  had  founded  a  great  city  and  called  it 
after  his  name.'' 

Such  were  the  Lydian  traditions  with  respect  to  the  more 
remote  times.  Of  their  real  history  they  seem  to  have  known 
but  little,  and  that  little  did  not  extend  further  back  than 
about  two  hundred  years  before  Cyaxares.^  Within  this  space 
it  was  certain  that  they  had  had  a  change  of  dynasty,  a  chaise 
preceded  by  a  long  feud  between  their  two  greatest  houses,** 
which  were  perhaps  really  two  branches  of  the  royal  femily.'* 
The  Heraolidae  had  grown  jealous  of  the  Mermnadae,  and  had 
treated  them  with  injustice :  the  MennnadGe  had  at  first  sought 
their  safety  in  flight,  and  afterwards,  when  they  felt  themselves 
strong  enough,  had  returned,  murdered  the  Heraclide  monarch, 
and  placed  their  chief,  Gyges,  upon  the  throne.  With  Gyges, 
who  had  commenced  his  reign  about  b.c.  700,^  the  prosperity 
of  the  Lydians  had  greatly  increased,  and  they  had  begun 
to  assume  an  {^gressive  attitude  towards  their  neighbours. 
Gyges'  revenue  was  so  great  that  his  wealth  became  proverbial,^ 
and  he  could  afford  to  spread  his  &me  by  sending  irom  his 
superfluity  to  the  distant  temple  of  Delphi  presents  of  such 


»  Xanth.  Lyd.  Fr.  23  ;  Nfc.  Dam.  Pr. 
26.  It  is  peFhapa  tcarcel;  neceasary  to 
observe  tbaC  very  Uttle  conBdence  can 
be  placed  in  any  of  these  traditions. 
They  are  adduced  here  merely  tta  help- 
ing 111  to  undentand  the  spirit  and 
temper  ol  the  people. 

I*  The  MermnadiB  had,  I  conceive, 
geen  on  the  throne  nearly  a  century  (85 
yean)  when  Cyaxarea  made  hla  attack 
upon  Lydla.  The  hMorg  of  the  Hera- 
clidEB  Beema  to  have  commenced  with 
Ardya,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Candaulee 
(NIc.  Dam.  Ft.  «),  whom  Kusebliis 
makes  the  flnt  king,  (Chron.  Can.  I. 
15;  ii.  p.  318,  ed.  Mai.)  These  five 
Heraullde  relgni  would  covet  a  space  of 
about  lis  years,  at  the  (very  probable} 
rate  of  reckoning  indicated  by  Hero 
dotaa(l.  T,  sub  fln.). 

1*  See  Nic  Dam.  Fr.  26.  An  abetract 
of  the  passage  has  been  given  by  the 


author  Id  hi*  Herodolui  (vol.  1.  p.  290, 

"  The  same  names  occur  In  both 
houses,  as  Ardys,  Sadyattea  and  Alyattea 
(if  that  is  equivalent  to  Adyattes).  Ardys 
Is  common  to  both  Mermnads  and  Hera- 
elides  b^ore  the  usurpation  ol  Oyftes. 
(Nic.  Dam.  i.  s.  c.) 

>*  The  date  of  Herodotus,  b.c.  TZ4, 
is  upset  by  the  discovery  that  Gy^^s 
was  contemporary  with  Assbur-bani- 
pal.  (See  above,  p.  203,  note*.)  The 
date  of  Eusebliis  <s  b.c.  896.  (Chron. 
Can.  il.  p.  323,  ed.  Hal.} 

"  Gyges  was  known  in  his  lifetime 
as  i  ■niiixpin'ac.  (ArchUoch.  ap.  Arist. 
Shet.  iii.  IT.)  The  epithet  attached  to 
him  and  to  his  city  for  ages  afterwards. 
(Bee  .£schyl.  Peri.  40;  Alpheos  in  An- 
Ihohi).  1.  12;  Burlp.  Iph.  in  Ant.  786; 
Nicolaus  ap.  Stob.  ziv.  p.  8T{  &e.) 
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magnificence  that  they  were  the  admiration  of  later  ^es.^^ 
The  relations  of  his  predecessors  with  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  had  heen  Mendly.  Gyges  changed  this  policy,  and, 
desirous  of  enlai^ng  his  seaboard,  made  war  upon  tiic  Greek 
maritime  towns,  attacking  Miletus  and  Smyrna  without  result, 
but  succeeding  in  capturing  the  Ionic  city  of  Colophon.^'  He 
also  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  inland  town  of  Magnesia,  and 
after  many  invasions  of  its  territory  compelled  it  to  submission." 
According  to  some,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Troad,  and  the  Milesians  had  to  obtain  his  permis- 
sion before  they  could  establish  their  colony  of  Abydos  upon 
the  Hellespont.*  At  any  rate  he  was  a  rich  and  puissant 
monarch  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the  islands, 
who  were  never  tired  of  celebrating  his  wealth,  his  wars,  and 
his  romantic  history.' 

The  shadow  o£  calamity  had,  however,  fallen  upon  Lydia 
towards  the  close  of  Gjfges'  long  reign.  About  thirty  years' 
before  the  Scythians  from  the  Steppe  country  crossed  the 
Caucasus  and  fell  upon  Media,  the  same  barrier  was  passed  by 
another  great  horde  of  nomads.  The  Cimmerians,  probably  a 
Celtic  people,'  who  had  dwelt  hitherto  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
and  the  country  adjoining  upon  it,  pressed  on  by  Scythio 
invaders  from  the  East,  had  sought  a  vent  in  this  direction. 
Passing  the  great  mountain  barrier  either  hy  the  route  of 
Mozdok*  —  the  Pylse  Caucasi^e  —  or  by  some  still  more  diflBcult 
track   towards   the   Euxine,  they  had  entered  Asia  Minor  by 


"'  Herod,  i.  H.  "  Ibid. 

i»  Xanth.  Ljd.  Fr.  ID;  Nic,  Dam.  p. 
BO,  ed.  Orelli.  HerodotuB  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  bwbtb  o(  the  reduction  of 
this  Mwn,  which  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  uuKprcain. 

30  Strab.  xiii.  1,SS2. 

>  Arcbilochua  celebrated  the  wealth 
of  Gyges  in   the  well.knoivn   line  —  oil 

JViet.  III.  IT).  Mlmnermua  described 
the  war  between  Gjges  and  the  people 
of  Smyrna  <Pausau.  iv.  21,  {  3).  The 
myth  of  Gyges  which  we  find  in  Plato 
(fl<1!ii6r.  il.  3)  was  probably  derived 
from  an  early  Greek  poet. 

"  The   Inacrlptiona   of   Aasltur-bani- 


pal  show  ua  that  the  Cinimerian  in- 
vasion of  Asia  Minor  had  commeoced 
before  the  death  ot  Gygee,  whose  last 
year  is  by  no  writer  placed  later  than 
u.c.  G62.  The  Scythic  invasion  has  been 
already  assigned  lo  B.C.  G32  or  U31. 
(Supra,  pp.  301,  392.) 

■  On  this  subject  see  the  author'! 
neradnlHH,  vol.  ill.  pp.  1,10-156,  3nd  ed. 

*  Herodotus  makes  them  march  along 
the  coast,  the  whole  way;  but  this 
Q  is  impracticable.  Probably  they 
proceeded  along  the  toot  of  the  Caa- 
csBus,  till  they  reached  the  Terek, 
which  they  then  followed  np  to  its 
source,  where  they  would  coffle  upon  the 
>as  Pylte. 
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way  o£  Cappadocis  and  had  spread  terror  and  devastation  in 
every  direction.  Gyges,  alarmed  at  their  advance,  had  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Assyria,  and  had  then  confi- 
dently given  them  battle,  defeated  them,  and  captured  several 
of  their  chiefs."  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Assyrians  gave 
him  any  material  aid,  but  evident  that  he  ascribed  his  success 
to  his  alliance  with  them.  In  his  gratitude  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Asshur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria,  and  courted  his  favour  by 
presents  and  by  sending  him  his  Cimmerian  captives.^  Later  in 
his  re^n,  however,  he  changed  his  policy,  and,  breaking  vdth 
Assyria,  gave  aid  to  the  Egyptian  rebel,  Psammetichus,  and 
helped  him  to  establish  his  independence.  The  result  followed 
which  was  to  be  expected.  Assyria  withdrew  her  protection ; 
and  Lydia  was  left  to  fight  her  own  battles  when  the  great 
crisis  came.  Carrying  all  before  them,  the  fierce  hordes 
swarmed  in  full  force  into  the  more  western  districts  of  Asia 
Minor;  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia  were 
overrun  ;  "•  Gyges,  venturing  on  an  engagement,  perished ;  the 
frightened  inhabitants  generally  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
walled  towns,  and  hoped  that  the  tide  of  invasion  might  sweep 
by  them  quickly  and  roll  elsewhere ;  but  the  Cimmerians,  im- 
patient and  undisciplined  as  they  might  be,  could  sometimes 
bring  themselves  to  endure  the  weary  work  of  a  siege,  and 
they  saw  in  the  Lydian  capital  a  prize  well  worth  an  effort. 
The  hordes  besieged  Sardis,  and  took  it,  except  the  citadel, 
which  was  commandingly  placed  and  defied  all  their  attempts. 
A  terrible  scene  of  carnage  must  have  followed.  How  Lydia 
withstood  the  blow,  and  rapidly  recovered  from  it,  is  hard  to 
understand ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  within  a  generation  she 
was  so  far  restored  to  vigour  as  to  venture  on  resuming  her 
attacks  upon  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  which  had  been  sus- 


l>  See  aliove,  p.  204. 

*  The  8urren<ler  of  the  captives  ap- 
peani  tji  me  b,  real  acknowledKmeiit  of 
Huzerainty.  Asshur-bani-pal  hinuelf 
viewed  the  presents  as  "  tribute." 

'  On  the  Cimmerian  ravages,  See  Cal- 
linus,  Fr.  2;  Heroil,  I,  IS;  Ir.  12;  Strab. 
1.3,S21i  xiv.  1,S40;  Csllimacb. //^n. 


ad.  Dlan.  24S-260;  Eiistath,  Comment, 
ud.  Horn.  Od.  xi.  14;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 
'Ai-nrSput ;  and  Hesych.  ad  v«c.  Aiii- 
to/iit.  Coropora  the  author's  Ileivdotut, 
vol.  i.  pp.  2St)-301,  2nd  eilition,  and  Mr. 
Grotfl'B  llistoi-!!  0/  GreecE,  vol.  ji.  pp. 
431-431,  SQdedldon, 
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pended  duiing  her  period  of'prostration.  Sadytittes,  the  son  of 
Ardys,  and  grandson  of  Gyges,  following  the  example  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  made  war  upon  Miletus ;  ^  and  Alyattes, 
hiE  son  and  successor,  pursued  the  same  policy  of  aggression. 
Besides  pressing  Miletus,  he  besieged  and  took  Smyrna,'  sDd 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Clazomenee." 

But  the  great  work  of  Alyattes'  reign,  and  the  one  which 
seems  to  have  had  the  most  important  consequences  for  Lydia, 
was  the  war  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  Cimmerians  from  Asia  Minor,  The  hordes  had  been  greatly 
weakened  by  time,  by  their  losses  in  war,  and  probably  by 
their  excesses ;  tliey  had  long  ceased  to  be  formidable ;  but 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  be  an  annoyance.  Alyattes  ia 
said  to  have  "driven  them  out  of  Atia"'^^  by  which  we  can 
scarcely  understand  less  than  that  he  expelled  tliem  from  his 
own  dominions  and  those  of  his  neighhoui-s  —  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  countries  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  their  chief 
ravages  —  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cilicia." 
But,  to  do  this,  he  must  have  entered  into  a  league  with  his 
neighbours,  who  must  have  consented  to  act  under  hira  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  if  they  did  not  even  admit  the  permanent 
hegemony  of  his  country.  Alyattes'  success  appears  to  have 
been  complete,  or  nearly  so ;  '*  he  cleared  Asia  Minor  of  the 
Cimmerians;  and  having  thus  conferred  a  benefit  on  all  the 
nations  of  the  region  and  exhibited  before  their  eyes  his  great 
military  capacity,  if  he  had  not  actually  constructed  an  Empire, 
he  had  at  any  rat^  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  one- 
Such  was  the  political  position  in  the  regions  west  and  south 
of  the  Halys,  when  Cyaxarea  completed  his  absorption  of  Cap- 
padoeia,  and  looking  across  the  river  that  divided  the  CappSr 
docians  from  the  Phrygians,  saw  stretched  before  him  a  region 
uf  great  fertile  plains,  which  seemed  to  invite  an  invader.    A 


a  Herod.  1.  15  and  18. 
>  Ibid.  i.  16 ;   NIc.  Dam.  p.   62,   ed. 
Oielli.  ">  Herod.  1.  a.  c. 

"   K.Hf«f>.'.n      J.      r^(      -ktrirn      ifii««. 

Herod.  I.  b.  c. 

t*  On   the    CInimerlui     Invasion    of 
CiUcia,  see  Strab.  f.  3,  %  21. 


■)  According  to  HerodotDB  the  Cim- 
mertans  made  a  permaaent  Mttlement 
at  Sinope  (!t.  12);  and  accordin);  to 
Aristotle  <Fr.  190)  they  maintained 
themselves  tor  a  century  at  Aniaiidroa 
in  the  Troad.  Otherwise  tbeydloappaar 
{com  Aaia. 
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pretext  for  an  attack  was  all  that  he  wanted,  and  this  was 
soon  forthcoming.  A  body  of  the  nomad  Scyths  —  probably 
belonging  to  the  great  invasion,  though  Herodotus  thought 
otherwise  ^*  —  had  taken  service  under  Cyaxares,  and  for  some 
time  served  him  faithfully,  being  employed  chiefly  as  liuntera. 
A  cause  of  quarrel,  however,  arose  after  a  while ;  and  the 
Scyths,  disliking  their  position  or  distrusting  the  intentions  of 
their  lords  towards  them,  quitted  the  Median  territory,  and 
marching  through  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  sought  and  found 
a  refuge  with  Alynttes,  the  Lydian  king.  Cyaxares,  upon 
learning  their  flight,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Sardis  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitives ;  but  the  Lydian  monarch 
met  the  demand  with  a  refusal,  and,  fully  understanding  the 
probable  consequences,  immediately  prepared  for  war. 

Though  Lydia,  compared  to  Media,  was  but  a  small  state, 
yet  her  resources  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  fertility 
she  surpassed  almost  every  other  country  of  Asia  Minor,** 
which  is  altogether  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  the  world.  At 
this  time  she  was  producing 
large  quantities  of  gold,  which 
was  found  in  great  abundance  j 
in  the  Pactolus,  and  probably  [ 
in  the  other  small  streams  that 
flowed  down  on  all  sides  from 
the      Tmolus      mountain-chain.'  ""■  ■■  '*'■■  *■ 

Her   people   were   at   once   war-  irdi™  Cotm. 

like  and  ingenious.  They  had  invented  the  art  of  coining 
money ,^  and  showed  considerable  taste  in  their  devices.*     They 


'<  Herod,  i.  73.  Herodotus  aei^nis  to 
have  imagined  that  tli^se  SfythiaDS 
were  political  refugees  from  his  Euro- 
pean Scythia. 

"  On  the  richness  and  fertility  of  this 
part  of  Asia,  see  Vlrg.  ^n.  \.  141; 
Strabo,  xiii.  4,  {  5  ;  and  compare  Sir  C. 
Fellows's  Atla  Jfinor,  pp.  16-43. 

>  See  Herod.  1.  93  ;  Soph.  PhiliKt.  I. 
303;  Plln.  //.  N.  t.  29,  30  ;  &c.  Cnesus 
had  also  mines,  which  he  wurlted,  near 
Pergamus.  (See  Aristot,  Mirab.  AitKult. 

es.) 


'  Xenoph.  Coloph.  ap.  PoUuc.  ir.  6, 

§  S3  ;  Herod.  1.  M  ;  Euntath.  ad  Dionyt. 
Ferity.  840.  The  daini  of  the  Lydlans 
to  be  regarded  a.^  tlie  Inventors  of  toln- 
Ing  has  been  disputed  by  Rome,  arDong 
others  by  the  Late  Col.  I«ake.  {.Ntim. 
Hellen.  Appendix:  Jounial  nf  Clatiicat 
and  Sacred  Phitaloijy,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  243, 
244.)  I  have  discussed  the  subject  in 
my  IhrodotKS  (vol.  1.  pp.  S65,  Se6,  2nd 
edition). 

'  Most  Lydian  uoina  bear  the  device 
of  a  crowned  figure  Bl>out  to  shoot  an 
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claimed  also  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  a  number  of  games, 
Trhich  were  common  to  them  with  the  Greeks.*  According 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  the  first  who  made  a  livelihood  by 
shop-keeping.^  They  were  skilful  in  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments," and  had  their  own  peculiar  musical  mode  or  style,  which 
was  in  much  favour  among  the  Greeks,  though  condemned  as 
effeminate  by  some  of  the  philosophers.'  At  the  same  time 
the  Lydians  were  not  wanting  in  courage  or  manliness."  They 
fought  chiefiy  on  horseback,  and  were  excellent  riders,  carrying 
long  spears,  which  they  managed  with  great  skill.^  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  tells  us  that,  even  under  the  Heraclide  kings,  they 
could  muster  for  service  cavalry  to  the  number  of  30,000." 
In  peace  they  pursued  with  ardour  the  sports  of  the  field," 
and  found  in  the  chase  of  the  wild-boar  a  pastime  which  called 
forth  and  exercised  every  manly  quality.  Thus  Lydia,  even 
by  herself,  was  no  contemptible  enemy ;  though  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that,  without  help  from  others,  she  would  have 
proved  a  match  for  the  Great  Median  Empire. 

But  such  help  as  ahe  needed  was  not  wanting  to  her.  The 
rapid  strides  with  which  Media  had  advanced  towards  the  west 
had  no  doubt  alarmed  the  numerous  princes  of  Asia  Minor, 
who  must  have  felt  that  they  had  a  power  to  deal  with  as  full 
of  schemes  of  conquest  as  Assyria,  and  more  capable  of  carry- 
ing her  designs  into  execution.     It  has  been  already  observed 


arrow  from  it  bow  —  wlifcli  seema  to  be 
the  patwrti  froiu  whivli  th«  Pt^raians 
copied  the  emblem  on  tlieir  Darlm.  A 
law  have  the  head  ot  a  lion,  or  thi^  fore- 
piirta  of  a  Hon  and  a  bull  (aa  that  (iipirdi 
above,  No.  1.  which  Ih  supposed  ro  have 
)>een  struck  by  Cniisus).  Bnlli  tlie 
animal  forma  are  in  thla  case  rendered 
with  much  spirit. 

*  Dice,  huckle-bonea,  ball,  &c.lHurod. 
i.  H). 

*  lIpiT*.  -WillJwt  iyirom.  (Herod. 
1.  H.  C. 

'  Pindar  related  tliat  the  mn;i<idit  or 
peclti,  a  liarp  with  aometimes  an  many 
as  twenty  Ktrings.  had  Iwen  adopted  liy 
the  Greeks  from  the  Lydiuna,  who  used 
tt  at  their  hancjneta.  (Ap.  Atben.  Dfiim. 
^liv.  p.  VSS).    Ueiodotus  spcaka  uC  the 


Lydiani  usIdk  both  this  i 
anil  alao  the  fjfrinx  (Pan's  pipe),  and 
the  doulile  llnte,  in  their  military  evpe- 
ditions  <1.  17). 

'  Plato.  Rrpxib.  IH.  10.  Aristotle  seems 
to  have  entertained  an  opposite  opinion. 
{Pnl.  vlii.  T.  ad  flD.) 

>  Herodotna,  speaking  of  tho  Ly- 
dians. HO  lato  as  the  time  of  Crotsus, 

■ripor  T»  kviiav    (i,   TO).     They  did  not 
chance    their   character  till   after   the 

«  Herod.  I.  B.  c' 

"  Hie.  Dam.  Pr.  49  {Fragm.  Bin.  Or. 
vol.  Hi.  p.  3«i). 
"  Hetod.  i.  36-43i  Nlc.  Dam.  Fr.  49, 
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that  the  long  course  of  Asayrian  agressions  developed  gradu- 
ally among  the  Asiatic  tribes  a  tendency  to  unite  in  leagues 
for  purposes  of  resistance."  The  circumstances  of  the  time 
called  now  imperatively  for  such  a  league  to  be  formed,  unless 
the  princes  of  Asia  Minor  were  content  to  have  their  several 
territories  absorbed  one  after  another  into  the  growing  Median 
Empire.  These  princes  appear  to  have  seen  their  danger. 
Cyaxares  may  perhaps  have  declared  war  specially  against  the 
Ljdians,  and  have  crossed  the  Halys  professedly  in  order  to 
chastise  them ;  but  he  could  only  reach  Lydia  through  the 
territories  of  other  nations,  which  he  was  evidently  intending 
to  conquer  on  his  way ;  and  it  was  thus  apparent  that  he  was 
actuated,  not  by  anger  against  a  particular  power,  but  by  a 
general  design  of  extending  his  dominions  in  this  direction. 
A  league  seems  therefore  to  have  been  determined  on.  We 
have  not  indeed  any  positive  evidence  of  its  existence  till  the 
close  of  the  war ;  ^^  but  the  probabilities  are  wholly  in  favour 
of  its  having  taken  e£Fect  from  the  first.  Prudence  would  have 
dictated  such  a  course ;  and  it  seems  almost  implied  in  the  fact, 
that  a  successful  resistance  was  made  to  the  Median  attack 
from  the  very  commencement.  We  may  conclude  therefore 
that  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  having  either  met  in  conclave 
or  communicated  by  embassies,  resolved  to  make  common 
cause,  if  the  Medes  crossed  the  Halys ;  and  that,  having 
already  acted  under  Lydia  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians 
from  their  territories,  they  naturally  placed  her  at  their  head 
when  they  coalesced  for  the  second  time. 

Cyaxares,  on  his  part,  was  not  content  to  bring  against  the 
confederates  merely  the  power  of  Media.  He  requested  and 
obtained  a  contingent  from  the  Babylonian  monarch,  Nabopo- 
lassar,  and  may  not  improbably  have  had  the  assistance  of 
other  allies  also.    With  a  vast  army  drawn  from  various  paitts 


"  8*9  above,  pp.  100, 191. 

"  The  evidenre  of  n  laa|fne  is  found 
In  the  presence  of  Syenneais,  klni;  of 
Cillcla,  at  the  Kreat  battle!  terminated 
by  tho  eclipse.  (See  below,  p.  41],) 
He  la  inanifeatly  there  as  an  ally  of 
Lydia,  Jnat  as  Labynetoa  is  piesent  as 


an  ally  of  Media.     But  il  tlie  distant 

and  powerful  Cfllcinn  monarch  joined 
Alyattes,  and  fought  under  him,  much 
more  may  vre  be  sure  that  the  prlticoa 
of  cbe  nearer  and  weaker  states,  Caria, 
Phrygla,  Lycla.  Faphlagonia,  &c,,  placed 
themselves  UDder  bis  protection. 
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of  inner  Asia,  he  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Western  Powers, 
aod  b^an  hia  attempt  at  subjugation.  We  have  no  detailed 
account  of  the  war ;  but  we  learn  from  the  general  expressions 
of  Herodotus  that  the  Median  monarch  met  with  a  most  stub- 
bom  resiatauce ;  numerous  eng^ements  were  fought  with 
varied  results;  sometimes  the  Medes  succeeded  in  defeating 
their  adversaries  in  pitched  battles;  but  sometimes,  and  ap- 
parently aa  often,  the  Lydiuis  and  their  allies  gained  decided 
victories  over  the  Medes."  It  is  noted  that  one  of  the  engage- 
ments took  place  by  night,  a  rare  occurrence  in  ancient  (aa  in 
modern)  times.''  The  war  had  continued  six  years,  and  the 
Medes  had  evidently  made  no  serious  impression,"  when  a  re- 
markable circumstances  brought  it  suddenly  to  a  termination. 

The  two  armies  had  once  more  met  and  were  engaged  in 
conflict,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  stru^le,  an  ominous  dark- 
ness fell  upon  the  combatants  and  Blled  them  with  super- 
stitious awe.  The  sun  was  eclipsed,  either  totally  or  at  any 
rate  considerably,'^  so  that  the  attention  of  the  two  armies  was 
attracted  to  it;  and,  discontinuing  the  fight,  they  stood  to 
gaze  at  the  phenomenon.  In  most  parts  of  the  East  such  an 
occurrence  is  even  now  seen  with  dread  —  the  ignorant  mass 
believe  that  the  orb  of  day  is  actually  being  devoured  or  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  —  even  the 
chiefs,  who  may  liave  some  notion  that  the  phenomenon  is  a 
recurrent  one,  do  not  understand  its  cause,  and  participate  in 
the  alarm  of  their  followers.     On  the  present  occasion  it  is  said 


>*  Herod.  I.  74. 

u  Some  ref;ard  this  "  nlyM  engage- 
ment" aa  identical  with  the  battle 
ntopped  by  the  eclipse,  when  (to  use  the 
words  of  Herodotus)  "  the  day  tieKame 
).(.//(( "  {see  Biht,  ad  Inc.).  But,  strictly 
taken,  the  words  of  Hurodolus  aaBign 
tlie  night  engagemiint  to  one  of  tlie  Qrat 
five  yean,  vrhereas  the  ecllpM  in  in  the 

l8  the  ezpreasioD  of  Herodotui  (1.  b.  c). 
"  It  baa  been  customary  to  aasame 
that  Ihn  eclipse  miiit  kaoe  dptii  a  total 
one;  ami  the  enquiries  of  asttonomera 
have  beeu  directed  to  the  lesolution  ot 


the  question  —  What  total  eclipsea  were 
th«re  In  Asia  Minor  in  the  SO  years 
from  B.C.  030  to  B.C.  B80?  But,  though 
a  total  eclipse  woold  seem  to  be  reqii]t«d 
by  the  descriptive  language  ol  Hero- 
dotus, no  such  phenomenon  is  requiaita 
for  the  facte  ot  his  taJe,  vhlch  alone 
uan  l>e  regarded  as  historical.  If  the 
eclipse  was  mfflrifnt  (o  6*  iioticwJ,  It 
would  produce  naturally  all  the  supersti- 
tious awB,  and  so  all  the  other  results, 
which  Herodotua  relates.  It  is  not  th« 
mere  darltneas,  but  the  portent,  that 
alarms  and  paralysea  the  ignorwit 
Asiatic  in  such  cases. 
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that,  amid  the  general  fear,  a  desire  for  reconciliation  seized 
both  armiea.'*  Of  thia  spontaneous  movement  two  cbie&,  the 
foremost  of  the  allies  on  either  side,  took  advantage.  Syennesis, 
king  of  Cilicia,  the  first  known  monarch  of  his  name,**  on  the 
part  of  Lydia,  and  a  prince  whom  Herodotus  calls  "  Labynetus 
of  Babylon"  —  probably  either  Nabopolassar '  or Nebuchadnez- 
zar  —  on  the  part  of  Media,  came  forward  to  propose  an  im- 
mediate armistice ;  and  when  the  proposal  was  accepted  on 
either  side,  proceeded  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  arranging 
terms  of  peace  between  the  contending  parties.  Since  nothing 
is  said  of  the  Scythians,  who  had  been  put  forward  as  the 
ostensible  grounds  of  quarrel,  we  may  presume  that  Alyattes 
retained  them.  It  is  further  clear  that  both  he  and  his  allies 
preserved  undiminished  both  their  territories  and  their  inde- 
pendence. The  territorial  basis  of  the  treaty  was  thus  what  in 
modem  diplomatic  language  is  called  the  statue  quo;  matters, 
in  other  words,  returned  to  the  position  in  which  they  had 
stood  before  the  war  broke  out  ■  The  only  difference  was  that 
Cyaxares  gained  a  friend  and  an  ally  where  he  had  previously 
had  a  jealous  enemy ;  since  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  kings 
of  Media  and  Lydia  should  swear  a  friendship,  and  that,  to 
cement  the  alliance,  Alyattes  should  give  his  daughter  ArySnis 
in  marriage  to  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares.  The  marriage 
thus  arranged  took  place  soon  afterwards,  while  the  oath  of 
Mendship  was  sworn  at  once.  According  to  the  barbarous 
usages  of  the  time  and  place,  the  two  monarchs  having  met  and 
repeated  the  words  of  the  formula,  punctured  their  own  arms, 
and  then  sealed  their  contract  by  each  sucking  from  the  wound 
a  portiou  of  the  other's  blood." 


»  Herod.   1.   74.    Tii   iidx-^   n   inD. 

1*  The  name  orctira  repeatedly  In 
later  Clllclaii  history  <^8chyl.  Pert. 
S28;  Herod,  vll,  US;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 
%  S3).  Apparently  It  Is  either  a.  royal 
title  like  Pliaraoh,  or  a  name  wbich 
each  king  assumes  wben  he  mouats  the 
throne. 


■  II  the  tiae  date  of  the  ecllpee  Is 
B.C.  610.  It  would  fall  ioto  reign  of 
Nabopolassar,  which  covered  the  space 
between  B.C.  62S  and  B.C.  (i04.  It  It 
was  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  603,  of  b.o.  597, 
at  B.C.  SSfi,  or  of  B.o.  sai.  Nabopolassar 
would  he  dead,  and  Nebuchadaezzar 
would  Ije  king  of  Bahylon. 

*  Herod,  i.  7*.  ad  fin.  A  practice 
nearly  almilar  Is  aacribed  to  the  Eu- 
ropean  Scytlii   by  Herodotus  (Iv.  70), 
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By  tliis  peace  the  three  great  monarchies  of  the  time  —  the 
Median,  the  Lydian,  and  the  Babylonian  —  were  placed  on 
terms,  not  only  of  amity,  but  of  intimacy  and  (if  the  word  may 
be  used)  of  blood  relationship.  The  Crown  Princes  of  the  three 
kingdoms  had  become  brothers.'  From  the  shores  of  the  Egean 
to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Western  Asia  was  now  ruled  by 
interconnected  dynasties,  bound  by  treaties  to  respect  each 
other's  rights,  and  perhaps  to  lend  each  other  aid  in  important 
coDJuctures,  and  animated,  it  would  seem,  by  a  real  spirit  of 
mutual  friendliness  and  attachment.  After  more  than  five 
centuries  of  almost  constant  war  and  ravage,  after  fifty  years  of 
fearful  strife  and  convulsion,  during  which  the  old  monarchy 
of  Assyria  had  gone  down  and  a  new  Empire  —  the  Median  — 
bad  risen  up  in  its  place,  this  part  of  Asia  entered  upon  a 
period  of  repose  which  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
long  term  of  stru^le.  From  the  date  of  the  peace  between 
Alyattes  and  Cyaxares  (probably  B.o.  610),*  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  three  kingdoms  of  Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylonia 
remained  fast  friends,  pursuing  their  separate  cooiBes  without 


and  to  the  Armenians  and  Iberians 
"bf  Tacltna  {Ann.  xi\.  IT).  One  not 
vei;  differeDt  li  still  found  in  S.  Africa 
<Livltigat«iiB,  Traveli,  p.  488}.  The 
ratlon(Ue  of  the  custom  Beema  to  be,  as 
Dr.  LivloKstone  explains,  the  notion 
that  by  drinking  sBch  other's  Mood  tlie 
two  parties  become  perpetual  friends 
and  Tv!atio7u, 

»  The  subjoined  table  will  llluatrete 
this  St 


CrffliuiArjAnliin.Aity-  A 

NebuRhodnezzar  and  Cnesus  were  both 
brothers-in-law  of  Astrages. 

*  I  am  atill  unconvinced  by  the  arpi- 
menta  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  regards 
the  eclipse  as  positively  flxed  to  the 
year  B.C.  086,  The  grounds  of  our 
difTerencs  are  two-told.  1.  I  do  not 
think  the  ecKpae  must  necessarily  have 
been  total.    (See  above,  p.  410,  DOt«>'.) 


And  2.  I  do  not  repaid  astronomical 
science  as  capable  of  pronouncing  on 

the  exact  line  taken  by  eclipses  which 
liapiiened  more  than  2000  yean  ago. 
The  motions  ot  the  earth  and  of  the  moon 
are  not  uniform,  and  no  astronomer  ran 
say  that  all  the  irregularities  which 
may  exist  are  known  to  him  and  hare 
bepn  taken  Into  accouut  with  eiactneaa 
in  his  bock  calculations.  Preah  irregn- 
larltles  are  continually  discOTeredi  and 
hence  the  calculations  of  astronomers  aa 
to  the  lines  of  past  eclipses  are  eontlnu- 
Fkllj  changing.  (See  the  long  note  in 
Mr,  Groto's  fllitory  of  Oreeoe,  vol.  11.  p. 
418.  edition  of  1863.) 

If,  however,  Mr.  Bosanquet  should  be 
right,  and  the  eclipse  was  really  that  ot 
B.C.  SBS,  there  will  be  no  need  of  de- 
ranging on  that  account  our  entire 
scheme  of  Oriental  chronology.  The 
simple  result  will  he  that  the  battle 
must  be  transferred  to  the  reign  of 
Antyo'iet.  to  which  Cicero  (/>e  Dir.  i. 
49),  Pliny  (7i.  -V.  il.  12),  and  Eusebiu* 
(Ciron.  Can.  11.  p.  33i;  aaslgD  it. 
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quarrel  or  collision,  and  thus  giving  to  the  nations  within  their 
borders  a  rest  and  a  refreshment  which  they  must  have  gr«atlj 
needed  and  desired. 

In  one  quarter  only  was  this  rest  for  a  short  time  disturbed. 
During  the  troublous  period  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Eg}-pt,  which  had  recovered  its  freedom,^  and  witnessed  a 
revival  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  under  the  Psamatik  family, 
began  once  more  to  aspire  to  the  possession  of  those  provinoes 
which,  being  divided  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
by  the  impassable  Syrian  desert,  seems  politically  to  belong 
to  Africa  almost  more  than  to  Asia.  Psamatik  I.,  the  Psam- 
metichus  of  Herodotus,  had  commenced  an  a^resstve  war  in 
this  quarter,  probably  about  the  time  that  Assyria  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  Median  and  then  from  the  Scythian  inroads. 
He  had  besieged  for  several  years  the  strong  Philistine  town 
of  Ashdod,"  which  commands  the  coast-route  from  Egypt  to 
Palestine,  and  was  at  this  time  a  moat  important  city.  Despite 
a  resistance  which  would  have  wearied  out  any  less  pertinacious 
assailant,  he  had  persevered  in  his  attempt,  and  had  finally 
sueceedeil  in  taking  the  place.  He  had  thus  obtained  a  firm 
footing  in  Syria ;  and  bis  successor  was  able,  starting  from  this 
vantage-ground,  to  overrun  and  conquer  the  whole  territory. 
About  the  year  B.C.  608,  Neco,  son  of  Psamatik  I.,  having 
recently  ascended  the  throne,  invaded  Palestine  with  a  large 
army,  met  and  defeated  Josiah,^  king  of  Judah,  near  Meglddo 
in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and,  pressing  forward  through 
Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  attacked  and  took  Carchemish,  the 
strong  city  which  guarded  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  river. 
Idumea,  Palestine,  Phcenicia,  and  Syria  submitted  to  him,  and 
for  three  years  he  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
conquest,"  Then,  however,  the  Babylonians,  who  had  received 
these  provinces  at  the  division  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  began 

*  PBamnietichus  probably  became  ao  Such  a  M0T7,  howerer,  would  not  have 

iDdependent  king  about  B.C.  64T,  at  the  arisen  imles*  the  siege  had  been  one  of 

time  of  Ibe  revolt  at  Sadl-Mugjna.    He  uDusual  length. 

was  previously  Koremor  under  Assyria.         '  2  Kino^   nxHi.   29;   2  Chr.   xxxy. 

(See  above,  p.  203.)  20-33.    Compare  Hero.1.  ii.  159. 

■  Herodotus,  who  la  the  aatliority  for         '  2KlngBxxiv.T;  Berosusap.  Joseph, 

this  Hiege ,  nays   that  It  lastei!  20  years  Attl.  Jud.  x.  11. 
(ii.    ISI),   which   Is    most    ImprolMible. 
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to  bestir  themselves.  Nebuchadnezzar  maiched  to  Carchemish, 
defeated  the  army  of  Neco,  recovered  all  the  territory  to  the 
border  o£  Egypt,  and  even  ravaged  a  portion  of  that  couutry." 
It  is  probable  that  in  this  expedition  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Medes.  At  any  rate,  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  when 
the  intrigues  of  Egypt  had  ^ain  created  disturbances  in  this 
quarteri  and  Jehoiakim,  the  Jewish  king,  broke  into  open 
insurrection,  the  Median  monarch  sent  a  contingent,"*  whicli 
accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar  into  Judsea,  and  assisted  him  to 
estabUsh  bie  power  firmly  in  South- Western  Asia. 

This  is  the  last  act  that  we  can  ascribe  to  the  great  Median 
king.  He  can  scarcely  have  been  much  less  than  seventy  years 
old  at  this  time ;  and  bis  life  was  prolonged  at  the  utmost  three 
years  longer."  According  to  Herodotus,  he  died  B.C.  598, 
after  a  reign  of  exactly  forty  years,"  leaving  his  crown  to  bis 
son  Astyages,  whose  marri^e  with  a  Lydian  princess  was 
above  related. 

We  have  no  sufiScient  materials  from  which  to  draw  out 
a  complete  character  of  Cyaxares.  He  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  ambition,  considerable  military  ability,  and  a  rare 
tenacity  of  purpose,  wliich  gained  him  his  chief  successes.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  not  wanting  in  good  sense,  and  could 
bring  himself  to  withdraw  from  an  enterprise,  when  he  had 
misjudged  the  fitting  time  for  it,  or  greatly  miscalculated  its 
difficulties.  He  was  &ithful  to  his  friends,  but  thought  treachery 
allowable  towards  his  enemies.  He  knew  how  to  conquer,  but 
not  how  to  organise,  an  empire ;  and,  if  we  except  his  estab- 
lishment of  Magism  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  we  may  say 
that  he  did  nothing  to  give  permanency  to  the  monarchy  which 
he  founded.  He  was  a  conqueror  altogether  after  the  Asiatic 
model,  able  to  wield  the  sword,  but  not  to  guide  the  pen,  to 


*  Jerem.  xlvi.  3-36. 

»  8oPolybistOTrelaMd(PT.2i).  Like 
Cteiiu,  he  called  the  Hedian  tnooarcb 
jAiitibarea. 

i>  We  cHnnot  suppose  Cyaiaree  to 
bave  been  tnucli  leu  than  thirty  yean 
old  at  his  accession  —  enpecially  if  he 
had  previously  led  iatn  Media  a  band  of 
emiftnuiU  from  the  Bactrian  country. 


(See  aboTe,  p.  383.)  If  be  ajKcnded 
the  throne  B.C.  6X1,  which  is  the  date  of 
Hnrodotua.  he  would  consequently  be 
about  sixty-Beven  In  B.C.  S9T,  tfa«  date 
of  Jeholakim's  captivity. 

»  Herod.  I.  106.  Thto  nnmber  is 
conflrmed  by  Ct«sias  (ap.  Dtod.  Bio.  IL 
34,  S  1). 
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Bubdue  his  coDtemporaries  to  his  will  by  his  personal  ascendency 
over  them,  but  not  to  influence  posterity  by  the  establishment 
of  a  kingdom,  or  of  institutions,  on  deep  and  stable  foundations. 
The  Empire,  which  owed  to  him  its  foundation,  was  the  most 
shortlived  of  all  the  great  Oriental  monarchies,  having  begun 
and  ended  within  the  narrow  space  of  three  score  and  ten  years ' 
—  the  natural  lifetime  of  an  individual. 

Astyages,  who  succeeded  to  the  Median  throne  about  b.o. 
593,'  had  neither  his  father's  enterprise  nor  his  ability.  Bom 
to  an  Empire,  and  bred  up  in  ail  the  luxury  of  an  Oriental 
Court,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  content  with  the  lot  which 
fortune  appeared  to  have  as^tigned  him,  and  to  have  coveted 
no  grander  position.  Tradition  says  that  be  was  remarkably 
handsome,^  cautious,*  and  of  an  easy  and  generous  temper.^ 
Although  the  anecdotes  related  of  his  mode  of  life  at  Ecbatana 
by  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  seem  to 
be  for  the  most  part  apocryphal,  and  at  any  rate  come  to  us 
upon  authority  too  weat  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  history, 
we  may  perhaps  gather  from  the  concurrent  descriptions  of 
these  three  writers  something  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Court  over  which  he  presided.  Its  leading  features  do  not 
seem  to  have  diflered  greatly  from  those  of  the  Court  of 
Assyria.  The  monarch  lived  secluded,  and  could  only  be  seen 
by  those  who  asked  and  obtained  an  audience."  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  guards  and  eunuchs,  the  latter  of  whom  held  most 
of  the  offices  near  the  royal  person.^  The  Court  was  magnifi- 
cent in  its  apparel,  in  its  banquets,  and  in  the  number  and 
organisation  of  its  attendants.  The  courtiers  wore  long  flow- 
ing robes  of  many  different  colours,  amongst  which  red  and 


1  The   real   "  Empire "    must  date.  ;  the    tormer    point   certainly,   on    the 
not  Irom   the  acceBSion   of   Cyaxares.  ;  latter   prohably,  he   followed   the  auB- 
but    from   his    conquest    of    Nineveh,    picious  authoiitr  al  Cteslas. 
vhich   was    B.C.   (SB    at   the   euUeit.         «  Xen.  C^rop,  i,  3,  §  2. 
From  this  to  B.n.  558  — Ibe  flrstyearof         *  JBechji.  Fen.  763.    ^p4^,  yi,,  .Am 
Cyras  —  is  67  years.  «uiioi-  i,;a>ii>irr|ii^inip. 

>  EusebluH   makes  Astyagea  ascend         '  rtpvuA-srDf.    Nic.  Dam.   Ft.  66,  p. 
the  throne   B.C.   097;    but   h#  obtains   398. 
this   date   by  asslgninj;   to  Cyrus   < 
mora  year,  and  to  Astyages  three  m 
years,  than  Herodotus  gives  them. 
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purple  liredominated,^  and  adorned  their  necks  with  chains  or 
collars  of  gold,  and  their  wrists  with  bracelets  of  the  same 
precious  metal.'  Even  the  horses  on  which  they  rode  had 
sometimes  golden  bits  to  their  bridles."^  One  officer  of  the 
Court  was  especially  called  "the  King'u  Eye;""  another  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  strangers  to  him  ;  ^  a  third  was  his 
cupbearer ;  •*  a  fourth  his  messenger."  Guards,  torch-bearers, 
serving>men,  ushers,  and  sweepers,  were  among  the  orders  into 
which  the  lower  sort  of  attendants  were  divided ;  ^  while  among 
the  courtiers  of  the  highest  rank  was  a  privileged  class  known 
as  "the  King's  table-companions"  (^ofunpmaZfH).  The  chief 
pastime  in  which  the  Court  indulged  was  hunting.  Generally 
this  took  place  in  a  park  or  "  paradise  "  near  the  capital ;  ^  but 
sometimes  the  King  and  Court  went  out  on  a  grand  hunt  into 
the  open  country,  where  lions,  leopards,  bears,  wild  boars,  wild 
asses,  antelopes,  stags,  and  wild  sheep  abounded,  and,  when 
the  beasts  had  been  driven  by  beaters  into  a  confined  space, 
dispatched  them  with  arrows  and  javelins.'^ 

Prominent  at  the  Court,  according  to  Herodotus,*^  was  the 
priestly  caste  of  the  Magi.  Held  in  the  highest  honour  by 
both  King  and  people,  they  were  in  constant  attendance,  ready 
to  expound  omens  or  dreams,  and  to  give  their  advice  on  all 
matters  of  state  policy.  The  religious  ceremonial  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  under  their  charge ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
high  state  offices  were  often  conferred  upon  them.  Of  all 
classes  of  the  people  they  were  the  only  one  that  could  feel 
they  had  a  real  influence  over  the  monarch,  and  might  claim 
to  share  in  his  aovereignty.'^ 

The  long  reign  of  Astyages  seems  to  have  been  almost  un- 


8  Xen.  Cjir«p.  vill.  .1.  f  3. 

"  A<vi4<V>»   Al.;(«*V»..  *.pi—rT„.  M^b- 

*  Iliid.  i.  ;i.  §  2;  H.  4,  {  S.  &c. 

i»  Ibid.  1,  3,  i  3. 

into  cleaaen  of  the  Palace  and  cleanem 

of  the  courts  outside  the  P&laoe.    Nic. 

"  Xen.    Clirop.    i.  3,  S  8.     'O     .     .     . 

Dam.  1.  a.  c.  ;  Dlno,  Fr.  7. 

"  Xen.  Cwop.  1.  4,  «  B  and  11. 

i:  Ibid.  1.  i.  S  T. 

•I^  i.piv.T...'.      Cninpare   Nic.  Dam.  p. 

■•  Herod.  1. 107, 108,  and  130. 

i>  Hetodotua  makea  theMagf  say  to 

"  Dln^^oi.    Nic.  Dam.  p.  3D»;  Xen. 

Ctn-op'  I-  s.  c. 

irXf''  T*  O'P^.  "1  TiBi.  w^  no   i^^ymtM, 

"  Herod.  1.  IH. 

iX^„.    (I.120.> 
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disturbed,  until  just  before  its  close,  hj  wars  or  rebellions. 
Eusebius  indeed  relates  that  he,  and  not  Cyaxares,  carried  on 
the  great  Lydian  contest;*  and  Moses  of  ChorSn^  declares 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  long  stn^gle  with  Tigranes,  an 
Armenian  king.''  But  little  credit  can  be  attached  to  these 
Btat«ments,  the  former  of  which  contradicts  Herodotus,  while 
the  latter  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  other  writer.  The 
character  which  Cyaxares  bore  among  the  Greeks  was  evi- 
dently that  of  an  unwarlike  king.^  If  be  bad  really  carried 
his  arms  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  threatened  the 
whole  of  that  extensive  region  with  subjugation,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  be  would  have  been  considered  so  peaceful  a 
ruler.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  imagine  that  in  that  case  no  clas- 
sical writer  —  not  even  Ctesias  —  would  have  taxed  Herodotus 
with  an  error  that  must  have  been  so  flagrant.  With  respect 
to  the  war  with  Tigranes,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  have 
a  basis  of  truth ;  —  there  may  have  been  a  revolt  of  Armenia 
from  Aatyages  under  a  certain  Tigranes,  followed  by  an  at- 
tempt at  subjugation.  But  the  slender  authority  of  Moses  is 
insufiGcient  to  establish  the  truth  of  bis  story,  which  is  inter- 
nally improbable,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus." 

There  are  some  grounds  for  believing"  that  in  one  direction 
Astyages  succeeded  in  slightly  extending  the  limits  of  bis  em- 
pire. But  be  owed  his  success  to  prudent  management,  and 
not  to  courage  or  military  skUl.  On  his  north-eastern  frontier, 
occupying  the  low  country  now  known  as  Talish  and  Ghilan,  was 


*  CAroji,  Can.  tl.  p.  331  ed.  : 
This  ascription  of  the  war  to  AatySffes 
U  evidently  conaactad  with  a  belief 
that  the  eclipse  of  Thales  woa  that  of 
B.C.  583. 

*i  Mob.  Chor.  HM.  Armtn.  I  23-28. 

^  Thli  is  Implied  In  the  picture  drawn 
by  Herodotus  (i.  10T-l:i8),  and  In  the 
brief  character  given  by  .£schy1uB  (see 
above,  p.  416.  note*).  It  la  expressly 
stated  by  Aristotle,   who  says  —  Kiim 

JtvTV*™.   «i^  «  ■V**i'-     iPot.  v.-  8. 


»  Moaes  makes  Cyrus  an  Independent 
prince  during  the  relKn  ol  Astya^^ea. 
He  and  Tigranes  are  In  close  alliance. 
Tigranes,  and  not  Cyras,  attacks  and  de. 
teats  Astyagesand  kills  blm.  After  this 
Cyrus  assists  Tigranes  to  conquer  Medift 
and  Persia,  which  become  parte  of  the 
Armenian  king's  dominloDS.  Cjtob 
sinks  into  Insignlflcaace  in  the  narrative 
of  Mones. 

"  The  Codnslan  story  U  told  by 
NicalHB  of  Damascus  {pp.  3aa,  400), 
who  (It  may  be  suspected)  tollowed 
DIno,  the  father  ot  Clitaichus,  a  writer 
ol  fair  authority. 
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a  powerful  tribe  called  Cadusians,  probably  of  Arian  origin,' 
which  had  hitherto  maintaiaed  its  independence.  This  would 
not  be  Burprising,  if  we  could  accept  the  stotement  of  Diodoms 
that  tbey  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  200,000  men.**  But 
this  account,  which  probably  came  from  Ctesias,  and  is  wholly 
without  corroboration  from  other  writers,  has  the  air  of  a  gross 
exag^ration ;  and  we  may  conclude  from  the  general  tenor  oE 
ancient  history  that  the  Cadusians  were  more  indebted  to  the 
strength  of  their  country,  than  to  either  their  numbers  or  their 
prowess,  for  the  freedom  and  independence  which  they  were 
still  enjoying.  It  seems  that  they  were  at  this  time  under 
the  government  of  a  certain  king,  or  chief,  named  Apbemes, 
or  Onaphemes.^  This  ruler  was,  it  appears,  doubtful  of  his 
position,  and,  thinking  it  could  not  be  long  maintained,  made 
overtures  of  surrender  to  Astyages,  which  were  gladly  enters 
tained  by  that  monarch.  A  secret  treaty  was  concluded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties ;  and  the  Caduuians,  it  would  aeem, 
passed  under  the  Medes  by  this  arrangement,  without  any 
hostile  struggle,  though  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  their  chieftain, 
was  for  some  time  apprehended. 

The  domestic  relations  of  Astyages  seem  to  have  been  un- 
happy. His  "mariage  de  convenance"  with  the  Lydian  prin- 
cess ArySnis,  if  not  wholly  unfruitful,  at  any  rate  brought  him 
no  SOD ; '  and,  as  he  grew  to  old  age,  the  absence  of  such  a 
support  to  the  throne  must  have  been  felt  very  sensibly,  and 
have  caused  great  uneasiness.    The  want  of  an  heir  perhaps 


»  The  name,  Aphernes  or  Onaph- 
eniea,  in  aufflplent  erMencB  of  this. 

»  Diod.  Sio.  «.-■«,  5  3. 

"  The  EiKiirlal  HS.  front  which  this 
trai^entof  Nicolas  baa  tieen  recovered 
gives  both  these  forms.    Each  ot  them 

>  Herodotus  declares  this  Id  the  moat 
express  terma.  Astya^^,  he  says,  was 
in.<  ;»«"«  Tiiroo  ([.  IW);  Ro  also  Justin 
<l.  4)  ;  Cteaiiui,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
Astyages  a  son,  Paraiiaes  (Pen,  Exf. 
{  3),  and  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  1.  fi,  $  2) 
a  SOD,  Cyaxares.     Mosea  of  Cho^^ 


la  atlll  more  liberal,  aDd  makes  him  have 

aevcral  sMts  by  his  wife  Anusia,  who  all 
settle  in  Armenia.  (HItt.  Arm.  1.  29.) 
Here,  as  in  so  man;  other  instances, 
the  monuments  confirm  Herodotus.  For 
when  a  pretender  to  the  Median  throne 
starts  up  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  who 
wlshea  to  reat  his  claim  on  descent  from 
the  Median  royal  house,  he  does  not 
venture  to  put  lilniself  forward  as  tho 
son,  or  even  as  the  descendant,  of  Asty- 
ages, but  goes  back  a  generatioD,  and 
says  that  he  1h"  of  the  race  of  Cjaxares." 
{Belt.  Inter,  col.  11.  par.  S,  i  4.) 
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led  him  to  coDtract  those  other  marriages  of  which  we  hear  in 
the  Armenian  History  of  Moses — one  with  a  certain  Anusia,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known  ;  and  another  with  an  Armenian 
princess,  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  Tigrania,  sister  of  the  Ar- 
menian king,  Tigranes.*  The  blessing  of  male  offspring  was 
still,  however,  denied  him ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  he 
was  really  the  father  of  any  daughter  or  daughters.  Herodotus  ^ 
and  Xenophon  *  indeed  give  him  a  daughter  Mandan^,  whom 
they  make  the  mother  of  Gyrus ;  and  Ctesias,  who  denied  in 
the  most  positive  terms  the  truth  of  this  statement,'  gave  him 
a  daughter,  Amytis,  whom  he  made  the  wife,  first  of  Spitaces 
the  Mede,*  and  afterwards  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  But  these 
stories,  which  seem  intended  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Per- 
sians by  tracing  the  descent  of  their  kings  to  the  great  Median 
conqueror,  while  at  the  same  time  they  flattered  the  Modes 
by  showing  them  that  the  issue  of  their  old  raonarchs  was  still 
seated  on  the  Arian  throne,  are  entitled  to  little  more  credit 
than  the  narrative  of  the  Shah-nameh,  which  declares  that 
Iskander  (Alexander)  was  the  son  of  Darab  (Darius)  and  of  a 
daughter  of  Failakus  (Philip  of  Macedon)  J  When  an  Oriental 
crown  passes  from  one  dynasty  to  another,  however  foreign 
and  unconnected,  the  natives  are  wont  to  invent  a  relationship 
between  the  two  houses,^  which  both  parties  are  commonly 
quite  ready  to  accept ;  as  it  suits  the  rising  house  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  royal  ancestry,  and  it  pleases  the.  fallen  one  and 
its  partisans  to  see  in  the  occupants  of  the  throne  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  stock  —  a  continuation  of  the  legitimate  family. 
Tales  therefore  of  the  above-mentioned  kind  are,  historically 
speaking,  valueless ;  and  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether  the 
second  Median  monarch  had  any  child  at  all,  either  male  or 
female. 


*  Mos.ChOT.5!f(.Jmi«n.l.2Taiid29. 
>  Herod,  i.  lOT. 

*  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  $  1. 

*  Ctes.  Per».  Exe.  §  2. 

<  Ibid.    Compare  Nlc.  Dam.  Fr.  66, 
p.  399. 

T  See  Atklmon'a  Shah-tuxmth,  pp.  493, 


'  See  the  attempta  made  to  prove  that 
CambTsea  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian 
princess  (Heiod.  lii.  2),  and  other  still 
more  wonderful  attempts  to  show  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  the  sou  of 
Nectanebus.  <Hoa.  Chor.  Ritt.  Armen. 
a.  12 ;  S;ncell.  Chronogri^h.  p.  tW,  B.) 
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Old  »ge  was  now  creeping  upon  the  aonleaa  king.  If  he 
was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  contract 
of  marriage  with  ArySnis,  he  must  have  been  nearly  seventy  in 
B.C.  568,  when  the  revolt  occurred  which  terminated  both  his 
reign  and  his  kingdom.  It  appears  that  the  Persian  branch  of 
the  Arian  race,  which  had  made  itself  a  home  in  the  country 
lying  Bouth  and  south-east  of  Media,  between  the  82nd  parallel 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  acknowledged  some  subjection  to 
the  Median  kings  during  the  time  of  their  greatness.  Dwelling 
in  their  rugged  mountains  and  high  upland  plains,  they  had 
however  maintained  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  manners, 
and  had  mixed  but  little  with  the  Medea,  being  governed  by 
their  own  native  princes  of  the  Achromenian  house,  the  descend- 
aats,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  certain  Achiemenes.'  These  princes 
were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Cappadocian  kings ;  ">  and 
their  house  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  Western 
Asia.  What  the  exact  terms  were  upon  which  they  stood 
with  the  Median  monarch  is  uncertain.  Herodotus  regards 
Persia  as  absorbed  into  Media  at  this  time,  and  the  Achsmenids 
as  merely  a  good  Persian  family ; "  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
makes  Persia  a  Median  satrapy,  of  which  Atradates,  the  father 
of  Cyrus,  is  satrap , "  Xenophon,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
gives  the  Achffimenidffi  their  royal  rank,""  but  seems  to  con- 
sider Persia  as  completely  independent  of  Media ; "  Moses  of 
ChorSn^  takes  the  same  view,  regarding  Cyrus  as  a  great  and 
powerfid  sovereign  during  the  reign  of  Astyages.^  The  native 
records  lean  towards  the  view  of  Xenophon  and  Moses.  Darius 
declares  that  eight  of  his  race  had  been  kings  before  himself, 
and  makes  no  difference  between  hia  own  royalty  and  theirs." 
Cyrus  calls  himself  in  one  inscription  "  the  son  of  Cambyses, 
the  powerful  king,"  ■"     It  is  certain  therefore  that  Persia  con- 


*  Herod,  Hi.  76,  vll.  li;  BehUi.  Inter. 
col.  1.  par.  2,  {  6. 

'°  Diod.  Sic.  ip.  Phot.  Blbliolhec,  p. 
1158.        "  Herod.  1.  10T      Oli.'n  iyatit. 

>*  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  66.  p.  399. 

••  Xen.  Cjirap.  i.  2,  }  1. 

"  Ibid.  i.  5,  {{  3-B. 

u  Mo8.  Chor.  HUt.  Arm.  L  24,  211. 


"  See  the  BehUUm  Intcription.  col.  1. 
par,  4,  §  2.  "Tliere  are  eight  ot  my 
raca  who  have  been  kings  before  me, 
I  am  the  ninth," 

"  This  Inscripaon  has  been  found  on 
a  brick  broaght  from  Senkerah.  See 
the  Biithtir'fi  HtTodalut,  vol,  t.  p.  200, 
aoVe  » (3nd  edition). 
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tinued  to  be  ruled  by  her  own  native  monarchs  during  the 
whole  of  the  Median  period,  and  that  Cyrus  led  the  attack 
upon  Astyages  as  hereditary  Persian  king.  The  Persian 
records  seem  rather  to  imply  actual  independence  of  Media; 
but,  as  national  vanity  would  prompt  to  dissimuIatioQ  in  such  a 
case,  we  may  perhaps  accord  so  much  weight  to  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  and  to  the  general  tradition  on  the  subject,^^ 
as  to  believe  that  there  was  Bome  kind  of  acknowledgment  of 
Median  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  kings  anterior  to 
Cyrus,  though  the  acknowledgment  may  have  been  not  much 
more  than  a  formality,  and  have  imposed  no  onerous  obliga- 
tions. The  residence  of  Cyrus  at  the  Median  Court,  which  is 
asserted  in  almost  every  narrative  of  his  life  before  he  became 
king,  inexplicable  i£  Persia  was  independent,^  becomes  thor- 
oughly intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  a  great 
Median  feudatory.  In  such  cases  the  residence  of  the  Crown 
Prince  at  the  capital  of  the  suzerain  is  constantly  desired,  or 
even  required  by  the  superior  Power,^  which  sees  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  son  and  heir  the  best  security  against  disaffectation 
or  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

It  appears  that  Cyrus,  while  at  the  Median  Court,  observing 
the  unwarlike  temper  of  the  existing  generation  of  Medes,  who 
had  not  seen  any  actual  service,  and  despising  the  personal 
character  of  the  monarch,^'  who  led  a  luxurious  life,  chiefly 
at  Ecbatana,  amid  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  dancing-girls,' 
resolved  on  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  seeking  at 
any  rate  to  free  his  own  country.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
the  Persian  prince  was  not  actuated  solely  by  political  motives. 
To  earnest  Zoroastrians,  such  as  the  Achiemenians  ^re  shown 
to  have  been  by  their  inscriptions,  the  yoke  of  a  Power  which 
had  so  greatly  corrupted,  if  it  had  not  wholly  laid  aside,  the 
worship  of  Ormazd,*  must  have   been   extremely  distasteful ; 


"  Dino,  Fr.  T;  Nic.  Dam.  Ft.  66; 
Justin,  i.  4-6;  &c. 

>°  XenopLon's  notion  of  a  voluDtary 
vtMit  is  quite  contrary  to  all  experience, 
In  the  East  or  eiaewliere. 

^  Compare  the  policy  of  Bome  ae 
Bhoirn  wlUi  respect  to  the  Partliian  and 


Armenian  princes  (Tacit.  Ann.  11.  1-3), 
and  to  the  Herods  {.TaBeph.  Ant.  Jvd.  xvl. 
l.|2;&c.). 

«  Arlrt.  Pel.  t.  8,  §  IB. 

1  'OpvhrTf><{<H<    Nic.  Dam.  p.  403. 

<  See  above,  pp.  348,  349. 
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and  Cyrus  may  have  wished  by  his  rebellion  as  much  to  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  his  religion  ^  as  to  obtain  a  loftier  position 
for  his  nation.  If  the  Magi  occupied  really  the  position  at 
the  Median  Court  which  Herodotus  assigns  to  them  —  if  they 
"  were  held  in  high  honour  by  the  king,  and  shared  ia  his 
sovereignty  "  *  —  if  the  priest-ridden  monarch  was  perpetually 
dreaming  and  perpetually  referring  bis  dreams  to  the  Magian 
seers  for  exposition,  and  then  guiding  his  actions  by  the  advice 
they  tendered  him,^  the  religious  zeal  of  the  young  Zoroastrian 
may  very  naturally  have  been  aroused,  and  the  contest  into 
which  he  plunged  may  have  been,  in  his  eyes,  not  so  much  a 
national  struggle  as  a  crusade  against  the  infidels.  It  will  be 
found  hereafter  that  religious  fervour  animated  the  Persians 
in  most  of  those  wars  by  which  they  spread  their  dominion. 
We  may  suspect,  therefore,  though  it  must  be  admitted  we 
cannot  prove,  that  a  religious  motive  was  among  those  which 
led  them  to  make  their  first  efforts  after  independence. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  struggle*  which  is  most 
circumstantial,  and  on  the  whole  most  probable,  the  first  diffi- 
culty which  the  would-be  rebel  had  to  meet  and  vanquish  was 
that  of  quitting  the  Court.  Alleging  that  his  father  was  in 
weak  health,  and  required  his  care,  he  requested  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  short  time ;  but  his  petition  was  refused  on  the 
flattering  ground  that  the  Great  King  was  too  much  attached 
to  him  to  lose  sight  of  him  even  for  a  day.^  A  second  appli- 
cation, however,  made  through  a  &vourite  eunuch  after  a 
certain  interval  of  time,  was  more  successful ;  Cyrus  received 


°  The  religious  ground  is  Juat  touched 
ill  one  or  two  places  by  Nkolae,  He 
makes  Cyrus  assign  aa  a  reason  for  his 
request  to  leave  Ecbatana  a  desire  Co 
offer  sacrlfloe  for  the  king,  which  ap- 
parently he  cannot  do  anywhere  but  in 
his  own  country  (p.  402).  And  he  makes 
him  claim  that  the  gods  have  stirred 
him  up  to  undertake  his  enterprise 
<p.  404). 

'  Herod,  I,  120.     See  above,  p.  416, 

»  Herod,  i.  107,108,  121. 
•>  Thestory  told  by  Herodotus  IsqnIte 
undeserving  of   credit.     It   is   a  mere 


sequel  to  the  romantic  tale  ot  Handan^, 
Cyno,  and  the  Harpagus.  which  be  pre- 
fers to  three  other  quite  different  atoriea 
concerning  the  early  life  of  Cvrua  (1.  96). 
The  narrative  ot  Nicolas  (Pr.  GG],  which 
is  followed  in  the  text,  does  not  come  to 
us  on  very  high  authority;  but  it  is 
graphic,  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  in 
its  m^n  features  probable.  I  suspect 
that  ita  chief  Incidents  came  not  from 
Ctesias,  but  from  DIuo.  (Compare  Dino, 
Fr.  7.) 
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permission  to  absent  himself  from  Court  for  the  next  five 
months;  whereupon,  with  a  few  attendants,  he  left  Ecbatana 
by  night,  and  took  the  road  leading  to  his  native  country. 

The  next  evening  Astyages,  enjoying  himself  as  usual  over 
bis  wine,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  his  concubines,  singing-girls, 
and  dancing-girls,  called  on  one  of  them  for  a  song.  The  girl 
took  her  lyre  and  sang  as  follows :  *  —  "  The  lion  had  the  wild- 
boar  in  his  power,  but  let  him  depart  to  his  own  lair ;  in  bis 
lair  he  will  wax  in  strength,  and  will  cause  the  lion  a  world  of 
toil ;  till  at  length,  although  the  weaker,  he  will  overcome  the 
stronger."  The  words  of  the  song  greatly  disquieted  the  king, 
who  had  been  already  made  aware  that  a  Cbaldsean  prophecy 
designated  Cyrus  as  future  king  of  the  Persians.*  Repenting  of 
the  indulgence  which  he  had  granted  him,  Astyages  forthwith 
summoned  an  officer  into  his  presence,  and  ordered  him  to  take 
a  body  of  horsemen,  pursue  the  Persian  prince,  and  bring  him 
back,  either  alive  or  dead.  The  officer  obeyed,  overtook  Cyrus, 
and  announced  his  errand ;  upon  which  Cyrus  expressed  his 
perfect  willingness  to  return,  but  proposed  that,  as  it  wae  late, 
they  should  defer  their  start  till  the  next  day.  The  Medes  con- 
senting, Cyrus  feasted  them,  and  succeeded  in  making  them  all 
drunk ;  then  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  off  at  full  speed  with 
his  attendants,  and  reached  a  Persian  outpost,  where  he  had 
arranged  with  his  father  that  he  should  find  a  body  of  Persian 
troops.  When  the  Medes  had  slept  off  their  drunkenness,  and 
found  their  prisoner  gone,  they  pursued,  and  again  overtaking 
Cyrus,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  engaged 
him.  They  were,  however,  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  forced 
to  retreat,  while  Cyrus,  having  beaten  them  off,  made  good  bis 
escape  into  Persia. 

When  Astyages  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was  greatly 


>  Dlno  (1.  s.  c.)  madn  the  Blngei  of  the 
Boug  a  certain  Angarea,  a  piolesslonal 
nluHtrel.  The  words  of  Ihe  song,  ac- 
cordiog  to  him,  were  the  tollowlni;:  — 
"  A  mighty  beast,  flercei  than  any  wild 
boar,  baa  been  let  depart  to  the  marshes; 
who,  if   he  gain  the   lordship    of   the 


country  couDd,  wDI  In  a  little  while  he 
a  match  tor  many  hnnteni." 

•  It  is  not  aniikely  that  this  "  Cfaal- 
diean  prophecy  "  had  for  lis  basis  the  de- 
claration of  Isaiah  {xW.  1),  which  would 
have  hei^me  known  to  the  Chaldaeans 
by  their  Intercourse  witb  the  Jewa 
during  the  Captivity. 
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vexed ;  and,  smiting  his  thigh,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  fool,  thou 
kneweat  well  that  it  boots  not  to  heap  favours  oq  the  vile ;  yet 
didst  thou  suffer  thyself  to  be  gulled  by  smooth  words;  aud  so 
thou  hast  brought  upon  thyself  this  mischief.  But  eveu  now 
he  shall  not  get  off  scotfree."  And  instantly  he  sent  for  his 
generals,  and  commanded  them  to  collect  his  host,  and  proceed 
to  reduce  Persia  to  obedience.  Three  thousand  chariots,  two 
hundred  thousand  horse,  and  a  million  footmen  (!)  were  soon 
brought  together; "  and  with  these  Astyages  in  person  invaded 
the  revolted  province,  and  engaged  the  army  which  Cyrus  and 
his  father  Cambyses  "  had  collected  for  defence.  This  consisted 
of  a  hundred  chariots,'^  fifty  thousand  horsemen,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  light-armed  foot,"  who  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  a  fortified  town  near  the  frontier.  The  first  day's  battle 
was  long  and  bloody,  terminating  without  any  decisive  advan- 
tage to  either  side ;  but  oir  the  second  day  Astyages,  making 
skilful  use  of  his  superior  numbers,  gained  a  great  victory. 
Having  detached  one  hundred  thousand  men  with  orders  to 
make  a  circuit  and  get  into  the  rear  of  the  town,  be  renewed 
the  attack ;  and  when  the  Persians  were  all  intent  on  the  battle 
in  their  front,  the  troops  detached  fell  on  the  city  and  took  it, 
almost  before  its  defenders  were  aware.  Cambyses,  who  com- 
manded in  the  town,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  The  army  in  the  field,  finding  itself  between 
two  fires,  broke  and  fled  towards  the  interior,  bent  on  defending 
Pasargadfe,  the  capital.  Meanwhile  Astyages,  having  given 
Cambyses  honourable  burial,  presned  on  in  pursuit. 

The  country  had  now  become  rugged  and  difficult.     Between 
PasargadsB  and  the  place  where  the  two  days'  battle  was  fought. 


i>  n^ffot  nr  ix)^'.  This  energetic 
action  nmrkB  well  the  inability  ol  the 
Oriental  mouarcliB  to  command  their 
teelingB.  (Compare  Herod,  ill.  »t;  vii. 
312.) 

"  The  numbere  here  are  eippanive. 
To  btinfe  them  within  the  ranife  ol  proha- 
bility,  we  should  strike  off  a  cypher 
from  each. 

»  Id  the  nariBtive  ot  Nicolas,  the 
tatherot  Cynuiacalled  Atradacesi  but, 


as  this  in  certainly  incorrect,  the  name 
has  been  altered  in  the  text. 

"  Scathed  chariota  <afui<iTa  V""^ 
Mpa),  according  to  yicolaa;  vhich  is 
quite  pOHSihle,  bh  in  later  (imea  they 
were  certainly  afted  hy  tlie  Persians 
(Xen.  Cvrop.  vl.  1,  j  :»;  vili.  8,  j  34). 

'*  PeltBHtB,Bfcordlngtolfico1aB:  Chat 
la,  troops  whoae  eqitl))ment  was  halfway 
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lay  a  barrier  of  lofty  hills,  only  penetrated  by  a  single  narrow 
pass.  On  either  side  were  two  smooth  surfaces  of  rock,  while 
the  mountain  towered  above,  lofty  and  precipitous.  The  pass 
was  guarded  by  ten  thousand  Persians.  Recognising  the  im- 
possibility of  forcing  it,  Astyages  again  detached  s  body  of 
troops,  who  marched  along  the  foot  of  the  range  till  they  found 
a  place  where  it  could  be  ascended,  when  they  climbed  it  and 
seized  the  heights  directly  over  the  defile.  The  Persians  upon 
this  had  to  evacuate  their  strong  position,  and  to  retire  to  a 
lower  range  of  hills  very  near  to  Pasargadse.  Here  E^ain  there 
was  a  two  days'  iight.  On  the  first  day  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Medes  to  ascend  the  range  (which,  though  low,  was  steep,  and 
covered  with  thickets  of  wild  olive ')  were  fruitless.  Their 
enemy  met  them,  not  merely  with  the  ordinary  weapons,  but 
with  great  masses  of  stone,^  wliich  they  hurled  down  with 
crushing  force  upon  their  ascending  columns.  On  the  second 
day,  however,  the  resistance  was  weaker  or  less  effective. 
Astyages  had  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  below  his  attack- 
ing columns,  a  body  of  troops  with  orders  to  kill  all  who  refused 
to  ascend,  or  who,  having  ascended,  attempted  to  quit  the  heights 
and  return  to  the  valley.'  Thus  compelled  to  advance,  his  men 
fought  with  desperation,  and  drove  the  Persians  before  them  up 
the  slopes  of  the  hill  to  its  very  summit,  where  the  women  and 
children  had  been  placed  for  the  sake  of  security.  There, 
however,  the  tide  of  success  turned.  The  taunts  and  upbraidinga 
of  their  mothers  and  wives  restored  the  course  of  the  Persians ; 
and,  turning  upon  their  foe,  they  made  a  sudden  furious  charge. 
The  Medes,  astonished  and  overborne,  were  driven  headlong 
down  the  hill,  and  fell  into  such  confusion  that  the  Persians 
slew  sixty  thousand  of  them. 

Still  Astyages  did  not  desist  from  his  attack.  The  authority 
whom  we  have  been  following  here  to  a  great  extent  fails  ns, 
and  we  have  only  a  few  scattered  notices  *  from  which  to  re- 


n  -rvr-xtU  t-rcf.    (Nic.  Dam.  p.  40$.) 

*  X-tw"'-    (Ibid.) 

*  Nic.  DitiD.  I.  s.  c.  Compare  Jnstin, 
L  6;  Pint.  l)i  Ytn.  Mtdier.  p.  246,  A. 


*  A»  Strebo,  iv.  3,  {  8;  Dial.  Slo.  \x. 
24,  {  2;  and  Heiod.  1. 1S8.  There  la  also 
a  pBrBgraph  of  Nicolas,  af  tei  the  lacuna, 
which  la  impoTtant  (p.  406). 
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construct  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war.  It  vould  seem  firom 
these  that  Astyages  still  maintained  the  offensive,  and  that  there 
was  a  fifth  battle  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pasargads, 
wherein  he  was  completely  defeated  by  Cyrus,  who  routed  the 
Median  army,  and  prcBsing  upon  them  in  their  flight,  took  their 
camp.  All  the  insignia  of  Median  royalty  fell  into  hia  hands ; 
and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  his  army,  he  assumed  them,  and 
was  saluted  by  his  soldiers  "  King  of  Media  and  Persia." 
Meanwhile  Astyages  had  sought  for  safety  in  flight ;  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  had  dispersed,  and  he  was  left  with  only  a 
few  friends,  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes.'  Could  he  have 
reached  Ecbatana,  he  might  have  greatly  prolonged  the  strug- 
gle ;  but  his  enemy  pressed  him  close  ;  and,  being  compelled  to 
an  engagement,  he  not  only  suffered  a.  complete  defeat,  but  was 
made  prisoner  by  his  fortunate  adversary.^ 

By  this  capture  the  Median  monarchy  was  brought  abruptly 
to  an  end.  Astyages  had  no  son  to  take  his  place  and  continue 
the  struggle.  Even  bad  it  been  otherwise,  the  capture  of  the 
monarch  would  probably  have  involved  his  people's  submission. 
In  the  E^t  the  king  is  so  identified  with  his  kingdom  that  the 
possession  of  the  royal  person  is  regarded  as  conveying  to  the 
possessor  all  regal  rights.  Cyrus,  apparently,  had  no  need  even 
to  besiege  Ecbatana ;  the  whole  Median  state,  together  with  its 
dependencies,  at  once  submitted  to  hira,  on  learning  what  had 
happened.  This  ready  submission  was  no  doubt  partly  owing 
to  the  general  recognition  of  a  close  connection  between  Media 
and  Persia,  which  made  the  transfer  of  empire  from  the  one  to 
the  other  but  slightly  galling  to  the  subjected  power,  and  a 
matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the  dependent  countries. 
Except  in  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  the  change  from 
one  Iranic  race  to  the  other  would  make  scarcely  a  perceptible 


•  If  we  may  credit  Diodonis,  Aatya^js* 
laid  the  blame  of  his  defeat  on  hla  gene- 
rals, whom  he  cruelly  punished  vltli 
death.  This  tll-Judfied  severity  pro- 
duced K^eat  diamante  lit  among  the  troopn, 
who  threaleiied  to  mutiny  in  conse- 
quence.    (Diod.  Sic.  1.  a.  c.) 

*  Herodotus,  Nicolas,  and  Justin  all 


agree  that  Astyages  was  made  prisoner 
after  battle.  Cteslas  said  that  he  was 
taken  in  Eciiatana,  where  he  had  at- 
tempted to  conceal  himself  iu  the  palacB 
(Pertk.  Eitc.  S  2).  Moses  made  him  fall 
in  Itattle  with  TlKranes  the  A 
king  {Hal.  Armen.  1.  28). 
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difference  to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom.  The  law  of  the 
state  would  still  be  "the  law  of  tlie  Medes  and  Persians."' 
OfScial  employments  would  be  open  to  the  people  of  both 
countries."  Even  the  fame  and  glory  of  empire  would  attach, 
in  the  minds  of  men,  almost  as  much  to  the  one  nation  as  the 
other.^  If  Media  descended  from  her  pre-eminent  rank,  it  was 
to  occupy  a  station  only  a  little  below  the  highest,  and  one 
which  left  her  a  very  distinct  superiority  over  all  the  subject 
racea. 

If  it  be  asked  how  Media,  in  her  hour  of  peril,  came  to 
receive  no  assistance  from  the  great  Powers  with  which  she  had 
made  such  close  alliances  —  Babylonia  and  Lydia  "  —  the  answer 
would  seem  to  be  that  Lydia  was  too  remote  from  the  scene  of 
strife  to  lend  her  effective  aid,  while  circumstances  had  occurred 
in  Babylonia  to  detach  that  state  from  her  and  render  it  un- 
friendly. The  great  king,  N'ebuchadnezzar,  had  he  been  on  the 
throne,  would  undoubtedly  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  his 
brother-in-law,  when  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  and  it  became 
evident  that  his  crown  was  in  danger.  But  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  died  in  B.C.  561,  three  years  before  the  Persian  revolt  broke 
out.  His  son,  Evil-Merodach,  who  would  probably  have  main- 
tained his  father's  alliances,  had  survived  him  but  two  years : 
he  had  been  murdered  in  B.C.  559  by  a  brother-in-law,  Nei^al- 
shar-ezer  or  Neriglissar,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year 
and  reigned  till  b.c.  555.  This  prince  was  consequently  on  the 
throne  at  the  time  of  Astyages'  need.  As  he  had  supplanted 
the  house  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  would  naturally  be  on  bad 
terms  with  that  monarch's  Median  connections ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  he  saw  with  pleasure  the  fall  of  a  power  to  which 
pretenders  from  the  Nebuchadnezzar  family  would  have  looked 
for  support  and  countenance. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  general  char- 


'  Dan,  vl.  8.    Compare  Esther,  1. 19. 

*  On  the  high  employmeDta  fllleil  b; 
Medes  under  the  Persian  Kings,  see  vol. 
ill.  o[  this  work,  and  compare  Herod.  I. 
lOG,  1631  vl.  94;  vil.  88;  Dan.  is.  1;  Beh. 
Inter,  col.  11.  par.  14,  {  R;  col.  It.  pnr.  14, 
SB. 


*  "  Th7  Mnicdom  Is  divided  and  given 
(0  the  Medet  and  Persians."  Dan.  t.  28. 
Compare  the  employuent  o(  the  words 
i  uittt,  Ti  Hiftuci,  iLtfitr^,  I.  T.  X.  by 
the  Greek  writers,  where  tlie  reference 
to  really  to  the  Pemlans. 

"  Bee  above,  p.  412. 
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acter  of  the  Median  Empire,  and  the  causes  of  its  early 
extinction. 

The  Median  Empire  was  in  extent  and  fertility  of  territory 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Assyrian.  It  stretched  from  Rhages 
and  the  Carmanian  desert  on  the  east^'  to  the  river  Halys 
upon  the  west,  a  distance  of  above  twenty  degrees,  or  about 
1,300  miles.  From  north  to  south  it  was  comparatively  narrow, 
being  confined  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Caspian,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  other.  Its  greatest  width,  which  was  towards  the  east, 
was  about  nine,  and  its  least,  which  was  towards  the  west,  was 
about  four  degrees.  Its  area  was  probably  not  much  short  of 
500,000  square  miles.  Thus  it  was  as  la^e  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  put  together. 

In  fertility  its  various  parts  were  very  unequal.  Portions  of 
both  Medias,  of  Persia,  of  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  Cappadocia, 
were  lich  and  productive ;  but  in  all  these  countries  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  barren  mountain,  and  in  Media  Magna  and 
Persia  there  were  tracts  of  desert.  If  we  estimate  the  resources 
of  Media  from  the  data  furnished  by  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  the  Persian  revenue,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  as  indicated  by  the  same  document,"  we 
shall  find  reason  to  conclude,  that,  except  during  the  few  years 

"  Some  authorities,  asNlcolas, extend  j  this  would  giveaatheaumannuBllyrBlsed 
the  Median  Emiiire  much  further  east-  hytlie  Persians  triim  satrapies  previously 
wart).  Ar.cording  to  thla  writer,  not  included  in  Media,  20S0  talenls.  A 
only  Hyrcanla  and  Parthia,  but  Bactria  .  further  sum  must  be  added  tor  CappM- 
and  Sacia  ( t ),  were  provinces  of  the  !  docla  (included  in  Ueroilotiu'g  tliird 
Euiplre  governed  hy  satraps,  who  sub-  j  luitrapy)  —  say  200  talents  ;  and  Anally, 
nitted  to  the  victorious  Cyrus.  But  i  something  mnst  be  allowed  tor  Persia. 
better  authorities  tell  iis  that  Cyris  had  say  WO  talents.  We  thus  reach  a  toial 
to  reduce  these  countries.  (Herml.  I.  of  2GB0  talents. 
153;  Ctesias,  Pcrtic.  £i;c.  §§  3  and  .t.)  The  satrapies  contained  within  Uie 

"  According  to  Herodotus.  Media  [  Assyrian  Empire  at  ita  inoat  flouiishlne 
Itself  furnished  to  Persia  4M  talents,  I  perioil  were  the  4th  (Cilicia),  the  6lh 
the  Caspians  aud  their  neighbours  in  (Syria),  hall  the  6tli  (Exypt,  Cyrene, 
the  Ghilan  country  200,  the  Armenians  &e.),  the  Bth  (Susiana),  the  !tth  (Assyria 
401),  the  Sapelrians  or  Iberians  200,  the  and  RabvtoiiiH),  and  a  part  (say  bait) 
MoschI,  Tlbareni,  and  other  tribes  on  of  the  10th  (Meilia).  Cilicia  gave  500 
the  Black  Sea,  300.  Babylonia  and  As-  talents,  Syria  3S0,  Cissla  300,  Assyria 
ayria  furnished  1000  talenU  between  and  Babylonia  1000 ;  to  which  may  be 
them  ;  wo  may  suppose  In  about  equal  '  added  for  half  E|;ypt  390,  and  tor  ball 
shares.   Allowing  000  talents  to  Assyria,  I  Media  225— total  2T20  talents. 
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when  Egypt  was  a  proTince  of  Assyria,  the  resouices  of  the 
Third  exceeded  those  of  the  Second  Monarchy.^ 

The  weakness  of  the  Empire  arose  chiefly  from  its  want  of 
oi^anisation.  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  indeed,  in  the  long  passage 
from  which  our  account  of  the  atru^le  between  Cyrus  and 
Astyages  has  been  taken,  represents  the  Median  Empire  as 
divided,  like  the  Persian,  into  a  number  of  gatrapieB;*  but  there 
is  no  real  ground  for  believing  that  any  such  organisation  was 
practised  in  Median  times,  or  to  doubt  that  Darius  Hystaspia 
was  the  or^nator  of  the  satrapial  system.'  The  Median  Em- 
pire, like  the  Assyrian,*  was  a  congeries  of  kingdoms,  each 
ruled  by  its  own  native  prince,  as  is  evident  from  the  case  of 
Persia,  where  Cambyses  was  not  satrap,  but  monarch.*  Such 
organisation  as  was  attempted  appears  to  have  been  clumsy  in 
the  extreme.  The  Medes  (we  are  told)  only  claimed  direct 
suzerainty  over  the  nations  immediately  npon  their  borders; 
remoter  tribes  they  placed  under  these,  and  looked  to  them  to 
collect  and  remit  the  tribute  of  the  outlying  countries.^  It  is 
doubtful  if  they  called  on  the  subject  nations  for  any  contin- 
gents of  troops.  We  never  hear  of  their  doing  so.  Probably, 
like  the  Assyrians,'  they  made  their  conquests  with  armies 
composed  entirely  of  native  soldiers,  or  of  these  combined  with 
such  forces  as  were  sent  to  their  aid  by  princes  in  alliance 
with  them. 

The  weakness  arbing  from  this  lack  of  oiganisation  was 
increased  by  a  corruption  of  manners,  which  caused  the  Medes 
speedily  to  decline  in  energy  and  warlike  spirit.  The  conquest 
of  a  great  and  luxurious  empire  by  a  hardy  and  simple  race  is 
followed,  almost  of  necessity,  by  a  deterioration  in  the  character 
of  the  conquerors,  who  lose  the  warlike  virtues,  and  too  often 


'  If  we  deduct  from  the  sum  total  of 
2T35  talents  the  390  allowed  for  halt 
Egypt,  tliere  will  remain  3376  talents  — 
ITS  (cm  than  the  amount  which  accrued 
to  Darliu  from  the  tribute  ot  the  Median 

■  Ft.  66,  pp.  39^  and  406. 

«  The  "piinceR"  appointed  bjiDatiDS 
th«  Hade  In  Baliylon  (Dan.  vi.  1)  were 
not  aatrapa,  bat  either  governors  of  petty 


districts  In  Bahylcm la,  or  perbai«"conn< 
clUow."    (See  verse  7.) 

'  See  above,  p.  235. 

'  It  we  csntruMMosee.Tlgraneswas 
also-'kinj;"  of  Armenia. 

*  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  a 
very  obscure  passage  in  Herodotus  (1. 
134,  ad  Hn.).  It  may  bedoubteil  whether 
there  Is  much  truth  in  the  statement. 

1  Compare  above,  p.  236,  note '. 
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do  not  replace  them  by  the  less  splendid  virtues  of  peace.  This 
tendency,  which  is  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things,  admits  of  being 
checked  for  a  while,  or  rapidly  developed,  according  to  the 
policy  and  character  of  the  monarchs  who  happen  to  occupy 
the  throne.  If  the  original  conqueror  is  succeeded  by  two  or 
three  ambitious  and  energetic  princes,  who  engage  in  important 
wars  and  labour  to  extend  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours,^  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  degeneracy 
becomes  marked.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prince  of  a  quiet 
temper,  self-indulgent,  and  studious  of  ease,  come  to  the  throne 
within  a  short  time  of  the  original  conquests,  the  deterioration 
will  be  very  rapid.  In  the  present  instance  it  happened  that 
the  immediate  successor  of  the  first  conqueror  was  of  a  peaceful 
disposition,  unambitious,  and  luxurious  in  his  habits.  During 
a  reign  which  lasted  at  least  thirty-five  years  he  abstained 
almost  wholly  from  military  enterprises ;  and  thus  an  entire 
generation  of  Medes  grew  up  without  seeing  actual  service, 
which  alone  makes  the  soldier.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
general  softening  of  manners.  The  luxury  of  the  Court  cor- 
rupted the  nobles,  who  from  hardy  mountain  chieftains,  simple 
if  not  even  savage  in  their  dress  and  mode  of  life,  became  polite 
courtiers,  magnificent  in  their  apparel,  choice  in  their  diet,  and 
averse  to  all  unnecessary  exertion.  The  example  of  the  upper 
classes  would  tell  on  the  lower,  though  not  perhaps  to  any  very 
large  extent.  The  ordinary  Mede,  no  doubt,  lost  something  of 
his  old  daring  and  savagery;  from  disuse  he  became  inexpert 
in  the  management  of  arms ;  and  he  was  thus  no  longer  greatly 
to  be  dreaded  as  a  soldier.  But  he  was  really  not  very  much  less 
brave,  nor  less  capable  of  bearing  hardships,  than  before;* 
and  it  only  required  a  few  years  of  training  to  enable  him  to 
recover  himself  and  to  be  once  more  as  good  a  soldier  as  any  in 
Asia. 

But  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  as  in  those  of  men,  negligence 
often  proves  fatal  before  it  can  be  repaired.  Cjtus  saw  his 
opportunity,  pressed  his  advantage,  and  established  the  suprem- 

■  Compare  tho  cane  of  Per^a  under  I  the  Peraian  conqneat.  see  Herod.  Till. 
CaiubysM,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  113,  aod  Diod.  Sic.  xl.  G,  {  3;  and  com- 

°  On  the  valour  of  the  Hedos  after  I  pare  above,  pp.  300, 310. 
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acy  of  his  oation,  before  the  unhappy  effects  of  Aatyages' 
peace  policy  could  be  removed.  He  knew  that  his  own  Persians 
postieBsed  the  military  apirit  in  its  fullest  vigour ;  he  felt  that 
he  himself  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  successful  leader ;  he  may 
have  had  faith  in  his  cause,  which  he  would  view  as  the  cause 
of  Ormazd  against  Ahrimani'*'  of  pure  religion  against  a  corrupt 
and  debasing  nature-worship.  Ilis  revolt  was  uuddeii,  unex- 
pected, and  well-timed.  He  waited  till  Aatyages  was  advanced 
iu  years,  and  so  disqualified  for  command;  till  the  veterans  of 
Cyazarea  were  almost  all  in  their  graves ;  and  till  the  Babylonian 
throne  was  occupied  by  a  king  who  was  not  likely  to  afford 
Asty^es  any  aid.  He  may  not  at  first  have  aspii-ed  to  do  more 
than  establish  the  independence  of  his  own  country.  But  when 
the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  traiiKfer  of  empire  offered  itself, 
he  seized  it  promptly ;  rapidly  repeating  his  blows,  and  allow- 
ing his  enemy  no  time  to  recover  and  renew  the  struggle.  The 
substitution  of  Persia  for  Media  as  the  ruling  power  in  Western 
Asia  was  due  less  to  general  causes  than  to  the  personal  char- 
acter of  two  men.  Had  Astyages  been  a  prince  of  ordinary 
vigour,  the  military  training  of  the  Medes  would  have  been 
kept  up;  and  in  that  case  they  might  easily  have  held  their 
own  against  all  comers.  Had  their  training  been  kept  up,  or 
had  Cyrus  possessed  no  more  than  ordinary  ambition  and 
ability,  either  he  would  not  have  thought  of  revolting,  or  he 
would  have  revolted  unsuccessfully.  The  fall  of  the  Median 
Empire  was  due  immediately  to  the  genius  of  the  Persian 
Prince ;  but  its  ruin  was  prepared,  and  its  destruction  was 
really  caused,  by  the  shortsightedness  of  the  Median  Monarch. 

«>  Sea  Nlc.  Dtun.  Tc.  66;  pp.  4M  and  |  AstTBgea  la  rBjcarded  aa  having  been 
toe.  Cynia  ja  represented  aa  claiming  deprived  of  hia  kinfidom  by  a  god  (nrt 
a  dlvlna  sanction  to  bJa  attempt;  and  '  Itir  tdv)  — query,  Ormazd? 
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NOTE  A    (p.  338). 

TRAIISLATION  OP  THB  FIRST  FAEGARD  OF  THE  TENDIDAD. 

§  1.  Ahxhu-iuzda  aaid  to  the  hoi;  Zoroaster :  —  "  I  made,  moat  faoly 
Zoroaster,  into  a  delicious  ^pot  what  was  previous!}'  quite  uain- 
habltaUe.  For  had  not  I,  most  holy  Zoroaster,  converted  into  a 
deliciouB  spot  what  was  previonsly  quite  uninhabitable,  all  Earthly 
life  would  have  been  poured  forth  after  Aryauem  Vaejo. 

[S  2.  "Into  a  charming  region  (I  converted)  one  which  did  not 
enjoy  prosperi^,  the  second  (region)  into  the  first :  in  opposition  to 
it  is  great  destruction  of  the  living  cultivation.] 

§  3.  "  As  the  Brat  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  who  am  Ahurv 
mazda,  created  Aryanem  Vaejo  of  good  capability.  Thereupon,  in 
opposition  to  it,  Augro-mainyus,  the  Death- dealing,  created  a  mighty 
serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of  the  Dcvas. 

§  4.  "Ten  months  of  winter  are  there — two  months  of  summer — 
[seven  months  of  summer  are  there  —  five  months  of  winter ;  the 
latter  are  cold  as  to  water,  cold  as  to  earth,  cold  as  to  trees ;  there  is 
mid-winter,  the  heart  of  winter ;  there  all  around  falls  deep  snow ; 
there  is  the  direst  of  plagues.} 

§  5.  "As  the  second  best  of  regions  and  coiintries,  I,  who  am 
Abnra-roazda,  created  Gan.  iu  which  Sughda  is  situated.  Thereupon, 
in  opposition  to  it,  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created  pesti- 
lence, which  is  fatal  to  cattle,  both  small  and  great. 

§  6.  "As  the  thinl  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura- 
mozda,  created  the  strong,  the  pious  Mouni.  Therenpon  Angro- 
mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  war  and 
pillage. 

§  7.  "As  the  fourth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahnra- 
mazda,  created  the  happy  Bakhdi  witti  tlie  tall  banner.  Thereupon 
Angro-mainyus,  the  Destli-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it, 
buzzing  insects  and  poisonous  plants. 

§  e.  "As  the  flftii  best  of  regions  an<l  countries,  I,  Ahura-mozda, 
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created  Nisai  [between  Mouru  and  Bakhdi].  Thereopon  Angro- 
mainyus  created,  in  oppoeitjon  to  it,  the  curse  of  anbelief. 

S  9.  "  As  the  sixth  best  of  re^oos  and  conntries,  I,  Ahnra-mazda, 
created  Haroya,  the  diflpenaer  of  water.  Thereupon  Angro-mainyus, 
the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  hail  and  poverty. 

g  10.  "As  the  seventh  best  of  t^ods  and  countries,  I,  Ahun^ 
mazda,  created  Vaekeret,  in  which  Duzbaka  is  situated.  Thereupon 
Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the 
fairy  Khnathaiti,  who  attached  herself  to  Keresaspa. 

§  11.  "As  the  eighth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura- 
inazda,  created  Urva,  abounding  in  rivers.  Thereupon  Angro- 
munyoB  created,  In  opposition  to  it,  the  curse  of  devastation. 

S  12.  "As  the  ninth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahur&< 
mazda,  created  Khneuta,  in  which  Vehrkana  is  situated.  Thereupon 
Angro-nulnyos  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  evil  of  inexpiable 
sins,  pederastlsni. 

$  13.  *'Ab  the  tenth  best  of  r^ons  and  countries,  I,  Ahnr^ 
mazda,  created  the  happy  Haraqaiti.  Thereupon  ADgro-mainyos, 
the  Death-dealing,  created  the  evil  of  inexpiable  acts,  preserving 
the  dead. 

§  14.  "As  the  eleventh  best  of  regions  and  couDtries,  I,  Ahura- 
mazda,  created  Haetumat,  the  wealthy  and  brilliant.  Thereupon 
Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealii^,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the 
sin  of  witchcraft. 

[S  15.  "  And  he,  Angro-mainyus,  is  endowed  with  various  powers 
and  various  forms.  Wherever  these  come,  on  being  invoked  by  one 
who  is  a  wizard,  then  the  most  horrible  witchcraft  sins  arise ;  then 
spring  up  those  which  tend  to  murder  and  the  deadening  of  the 
heart :  powerful  are  they  by  dint  of  concealing  their  hideousness  and 
by  their  enchanted  potions.] 

§  16.  "As  the  twelfth  beat  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura- 
mazda,  created  Ragha  with  the  three  races.  Thereupon  Angro- 
mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  evil  of 
unbelief  in  the  Supreme. 

g  17.  "As  the  thirteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Abura- 
mazda,  created  Kakra  the  strong,  the  pious.  Thereupon  Angro- 
mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created  the  curse  of  inexpiable  acts, 
cooking  the  dead. 

§  18.  "  Aa  the  fourteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura- 
mazda,  crea^  Varena  with  the  four  corners.  There  was  bom 
Vol.  U. 
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Thraetona,  the  slayer  of  the  degtnictive  serpent.  Thereupon  Angro- 
nminyuB,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  iiregnlariy 
recurring  evils  {i.e.,  sicknesses)  and  nn-Arian  plagues  of  the  coontry. 

§  19.  "As  the  fifteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahora- 
mazda,  created  Hapta  Hindu,  from  the  eastern  Hindu  to  the  west^n. 
Thereupon  Angro-mtunyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  oppositjcoi 
to  it,  untimely  evils  and  irregular  fevers. 

§  20.  "As  the  sixteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura- 
mazda,  created  those  who  dfrell  without  ramparts  on  the  sea-coast. 
Thereupon  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition, 
anow,  the  work  of  the  Devas,  and  earthquakes  which  mafce  the  earth 
to  tremble. 

S  21.  "There  are  also  other  regions  and  countries,  happy,  re- 
nowned, high,  prosperous,  and  brilliant." 

[N.B.  —  I  have  followed,  except  in  a  few  doubtful  phrases,  the 
translation  of  Dr.  Martin  Hang,  as  given  in  Chevalier  Buusen's 
Sgypt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  488-190.] 
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BABYLONIA. 


EXTENT    OF    THE    EMPIRE. 

"  Behold,  B  tree  In  the  midst  o(  the  earth,  and  the  helgfat  tbereot  waa  gnat; 
the  tree  graw  and  was  Btrong:  and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto  heaven,  and 
the  Bight  thereof  to  the  end  ol  all  the  earth,  "  —  Dan.  tv.  10,  11. 

The  limits  of  Babylonia  Proper,  the  tract  in  which  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy  had  its  abode,  being 
almoat  identical  with  those  which  have  been  already  described 
under  the  head  of  Chaldfes,'  will  not  require  in  this  place  to  be 
treated  afresh  at  any  length.  It  needs  only  to  remind  the 
reader  that  Babylonia  Proper  is  that  alluvial  tract  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Western  Asia  —  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  —  which  intervenes  between  the  Arabian 
Desert  on  the  one  side,  and  the  moie  eastern  of  the  two  streams 
on  the  other.  Across  the  Tigris  the  country  is  no  longer 
Babylonia,  but  Cissia,  or  Susiana  —  a  distinct  region,  known  to 
the  Jews  as  Elam  —  the  habitat  of  a  distinct  people.'  Babylonia 
lies  westward  of  the  Tigris,  and  consists  of  two  vast  plains  or 
flats,  one  situated  between  the  two  rivers,  and  thus   forming 


'  See  toI.  1.  pp.  3-18.  The  only  dl(- 
terence  between  Babylonia  Proper  under 
Nebnchadneizar,  and  Chaldna  under 
Klmrod  and  Drukh,  fa  the  greater  alze 
of  the  fonueT,  arising  in  part  from  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  alluTlum  sea- 
wardfl  (vol.  1.  pp.  4,  S),  in  part  from  the 
extended  use   of   irrigation    by  Nebu- 


cbadnezEar  along  the  soutb-weatem  or 
AiabiBii  frontier. 

>  The  Sualanlans  appear  by  their  In- 
Bcrlptions  to  have  been  a  Cuahite  race, 
not  distantly  connected  with  the  domi- 
nant race  of  aitclent  Ctialdua.  Bat  they 
retained  their  primitive  chanicter.  wlille 
the  Babylonians  changed  theirs  and  be- 
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the  lower  portion  of  the  "Mesopotamia"  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  —  the  other  interposed  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia,  a  long  but  narrow  strip  along  the  right  bank  of  that 
abounding  river.  The  former  of  these  two  districts  is  shaped 
like  ati  ancient  amphora,  the  mouth  extending  from  Hit  to 
Samarah,  the  neck  lying  between  B^hdad  and  Ctesiphon  on 
the  Tigris,  Mohammed  and  Mosaib  on  the  Euphrates,  the  full 
expansion  of  the  body  occurring  between  Serut  and  El  Khithr, 
and  the  pointed  base  reaching  down  to  Kornah  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams.  This  tract,  the  main  region  of  the  ancient 
Babylonia,  is  about  320  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  100  broad. 
It  may  be  estimated  to  contain  about  18,000  square  miles. 
The  tract  west  of  the  Euphrates  is  smaller  than  this.  Its 
lei^th,  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  may  be  regarded 
as  about  850  miles,*  its  avenge  width  is  from  25  to  80  miles, 
which  would  give  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles.  Thus 
the  Babylonia  of  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar  may  be 
regarded  aa  covering  a  space  of  27,000  square  miles — a  space 
a  little  exceeding  the  area  of  the  Low  countries. 

The  small  province  included  within  these  limits  —  smaller 
than  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  Portugal  or  Bavaria  —  became 
suddenly,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  the 
mistress  of  an  extensive  empire.  On  the  fall  of  Assyria,  about 
B.C.  625,  or  a  little  later,  Media  and  Babylonia,  as  already 
observed,*  divided  between  them  her  extensive  territorj'.  It 
is  with  the  acquisitions  thus  made  that  we  have  now  to  deal. 
We  have  to  inquire  what  portion  exactly  of  the  previous 
dominions  of  Assyria  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  adventurous  Nabo- 
polassar, when  Nineveh  ceased  to  be — what  was  the  extent  of 
the  territory  which  was  ruled  from  Babylon  in  the  latter  poi^ 
tion  of  the  seventh  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era  ? 

Now  the  evidence  which  we  possess  on  this  point  is  three- 
fold.   It  consists  of  certain  notices  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 

*  From  the  ed|ie  oF  the  alluvium  to  I  accoant  of  the  growth  of  Uia  allnvlDiii 
the  present  cocot  ol  tlie  Persian  Oult  ts    daring  twsaty-four  oenttuiea.    (See  toL 
a  distance  ol  430  iniles.    But  80  mllen   1.  p.  4.) 
miut  be  deducted  Irom  thli  dUtauce  on  I       *  Supra,  p.  30T. 
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contemporaiy  records  of  iirst-rate  historical  value ;  of  an  ac- 
count which  strangely  mingles  truth  with  fable  in  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  j  and  of  a  pass^e  of  Berosns  pre- 
served by  Josephus  in  hia  work  against  Apion.  The  Scrip- 
tural notices  are  contained  in  Jeremiah,  in  Daniel,  and  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles."  From  these  sources  we  learn 
that  the  Babylonian  Empire  of  this  time  embraced  on  the  one 
band  the  important  country  of  Susiana*  or  Elymais  (Elam), 
while  on  the  other  it  ran  up  the  Euphrates  at  least  as  high  as 
Carchemish,'  from  thence  extending  westward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean,^ and  southward  to,  or  rather  perhaps  into,  Egypt." 
The  Apocryphal  book  of  Judith  enlarges  these  limits  in  every 
direction.  That  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  that  work  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  real  Nebuchadnezzar  there  can  be  no  doubt.'** 
The  territories  of  that  monarch  are  made  to  extend  eastward, 
beyond  Susiana,  into  Persia ; "  northward  to  Nineveh ;  ^  wesl^ 
ward  to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor ;  ^  and  southward  to  the  very 
borders  of  Ethiopia."  Among  the  countries  under  his  away  are 
enumerated  Elam,  Persia,  Assyria,  Cilicia,  Coele-Syria,  Syria  of 
Damascus,  Phcenicia,  Galilee,  Gilead,  Baahan,  Judaea,  Philistia, 
Goshen,  and  Egypt  generally.'*  The  passage  of  Berosus  is  of 
a  more  partial  character.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  general 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  but,  incident- 
ally, it  confirms  the  statements  of  our  other  authorities  as 
to  the  influence  of  Babylon  in  the  West.  It  tells  us  that  Ccele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and   Egypt,  were   subject  to  Nabopolassar," 


'  Jerem.  xxvli.  3-7;  xlvi.  2-20;  xlix. 
28-31;  lii,  4-30;  Dan.  ii.  38;  iv.  2-J;  vlfi. 
1-37;  3  K,  xxiv.  1-7,  10-17;  xiv.  1-21; 
8  Clir.  *Kxvl.  G-20, 

•  See  especially  Dan,  vill.  1,  2,  CT. 
'  Jerem.  ilvi.  2;  3  Clir.  xxxv.  20. 

•  Jeram.  xxvll.  3-6.  Compare  Ezek. 
xxis.  17, 18. 

•  Jerem.  x\vi.  13-26;  EzBk.ixiic.l!!,  20. 
'"  Tlie  name  alone  is  aiifGclcnt  proof 

of  tills.  Tliere  never  was  any  olliPr 
powerful  king  who  bore  tliln  reinarkalile 
appellation.  Ami  NahuclioilonoBoriH  tlie 
exact  rftnilcrlnjt  of  the  name  nliich  the 
Heltcnifltlc;  Jgvvh  universally  ndnpl^il. 
(See  tlie  SepCiiaf^nt,  pnifim;  and  com- 
pare Josephtu,  Anl.  Jud.  z.  G,  f  1;  tec.) 


11  Judith,  i.  7.  n  Ibid,  verao  1. 

"  Ibid,  verse  7.         "  Ibid,  verse  10. 

"  EEceptininaklnKNabucIiodanosar 
rule  at  yineith,  and  bear  sway  over 
Pertiii  and  Cilicia,  the  author  of  tho 
Book  of  Judith  seems  to  apprcli<>nd  cor- 
rectly the  extent  of  his  empire.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that,  as  succeeding  to 

Assyria  in  the  soutli  and  west,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar may  have  claimed  an  au- 
thority over  both  the  Persians  and  the 
cm  clans. 

19  Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  10:  'Amr- 
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and  that  Nebuchadnezzar  ruled,  not  only  over  these  countries, 
but  also  over  some  portion  of  Arabia." 

From  these  statements,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  tolerably 
accordant,  we  may  gather  that  the  great  Babylonian  Empire 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  inherited  &om  Assyria  all  the 
southern  and  western  portion  of  her  territory,  while  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  provinces  fell  to  the  ehare  of  Media. 
Setting  aside  the  statement  of  the  book  of  Judith  (wholly  un- 
confirmed as  it  is  by  any  other  authority),  that  Persia  was  at 
this  time  subject  to  Babylon,  we  may  regard  as  the  most  eastern 
portion  of  the  Empire  the  district  of  Susiana,  which  corre- 
sponded nearly  with  the  modern  Khuzistan  and  Luristan. 
This  acquisition  advanced  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire 
from  the  TigriB  to  the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains,  a  distance  of  100 
or  120  miles.  It  gave  to  Babylon  an  extensive  tract  of  very 
productive  territory,  and  an  excellent  strategic  boundary. 
Khuzistan  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  provinces  of  modem 
Persia.'  It  consists  of  a  broad  tract  of  fertile  alluvium,  inter- 
vening between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains,^  well  watered 
by  numerous  large  streams,  which  are  capable  of  giving  an 
abundant  irrigation  to  the  whole  of  the  low  region.  Above  this 
is  Luristan,  a  still  more  pleasant  district,  composed  of  alternate 
mountain,  valley,  and  upland  plain,  abounding  in  beautifol 
glens,  richly  wooded,  and  full  of  gushing  brooks  and  clear  rapid 
rivers.'  Much  of  this  region  is  of  course  uncultivable  moun- 
tain, range  succeeding  range,  in  six  or  eiglit  parallel  lines,*  as 
(he  traveller  advances  to  the  north-east;  and  moat  of  the  ranges 
exhibiting  vast  tracts  of  bare  and  often  precipitous  rock,  in  the 
clefts   of  which  snow  rests  till  mldsuinnier.^     Still  the  lower 


fi*¥Xti'rinftr)    AI-rvnTw,    ZufiK.    4wnVq<.  tlon,  audi  aa  anrieatlf  prevailed,  would 

'hfitfiin.  Ht  once  dnUn  the  tnarahas  and  siireBd 

I  Klnnelr'8  Periian  Empire,  pp.  85-  wncer  over  the  sandy  tntctg.    Then  the 

IttT;    Journal    of    Oeographlcal    Soflfly,  whoie  region  wonld  be  productJTe. 
vol.lK.Mt.il.;  vol,  xvl.  art.  i,;  Lortus,        *  8ce    Journal   of   the    Qeogr^Mcal 

Otaltbia  and  Siiilana,  pp.  287-31(1.  Sacifly.  vol.  li.  pp.  93-97. 

>  Towards  tlie  fast,  between  the  Jerahl         *  Layard,  Iflntmh  and  Babylon,  p.  373; 

sod  the  Tabor Hindyan  river.and  again  Gmnrnphiail    Journal,  vol.   xvL   p.    00; 

between  Che  Ji^ralil  and  the  Kufbd.  the  Loftiu,  Chaldaa  and  Sviiana,  p.  306. 
low  country  conslslB  now  Id  great  part  ot        *  Geoijraph.  Journ.  va\.  ii.  p.  Vt. 
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flanks  of  the  mouDtains  are  in  general  cultivable,  while  the 
valleys  teem  with  orchards  and  gardens,  and  the  plains  furnish 
excellent  pasture.  The  region  closely  resembles  Zagios,  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation.  As  we  follow  it,  however,  towards 
the  south-east  into  the  Bakbtiyari  country,  where  it  adjoins 
upon  the  ancient  Persia,  it  deteiioiates  in  character ;  the 
mountains  becoming  barer  and  more  arid,  and  the  valleys  nai^ 
rower  and  less  fertile.* 

AH  the  other  acquisitions  of  Babylonia  at  this  period  lay 
towards  the  west.  They  consisted  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
above  Hit;  of  Mesopotamia  Proper,  or  the  country  about  the 
two  streams  of  the  Bilik  and  the  Khabour ;  of  Syria,  PhcBnicia, 
Palestine,  Idumaea,  Northern  Arabia,  and  part  of  Egypt.  The 
Euphrates  valley  from  Hit  to  Balis  is  a  tract  of  no  great  value, 
except  as  a  line  of  communication.  The  Mesopotamian  Desert 
presses  it  closely  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  Arabian  upon  the 
other.  The  river  flows  mostly  in  a  deep  bed  between  clifi^  of 
marl,  gypsum,  and  limestone,'  or  else  between  bare  hills  pro- 
ducing only  a  few  dry  sapless  shrubs  and  a  coarse  grass ;  ^  and 
there  are  but  rare  places  where,  except  by  great  efforts,'  the 
water  can  be  raised  so  as  to  irrigate,  to  any  extent,  the  land 
along  either  bank.  The  course  of  the  stream  is  fringed  by  date- 
palms  as  high  as  Anah,'*^  and  above  is  dotted  occasionally  with 
willows,  poplars,  sumacs,  and  the  unfruitful  palm-tree.  Culti- 
vation is  possible  in  places  along  both  banks,  and  the  undu- 
lating country  on  either  side  affords  patches  of  good  pasture.'' 
The  land  improves  as  we  ascend.  Above  the  junction  of  the 
Khabour  with  the  main  stream,  the  left  bank  is  mostly  culti- 
vable. Much  of  the  land  is  flat  and  well-wooded,'*  while  often 
there  are  broad  stretches  of  open  ground,  well  adapted  for 


'  OeOffraph.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77-82. 

^  Chesney,  Eupkratet  Expedition,  vol. 
i.  pp.  48-63;  AinBWorth,  Travela  In  the 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thoiuand,  pp.  78,  79. 

*  Compare  the  description  of  Xeno- 
pbon,  Anab,  1.  S,  {  1  (quoted  in  vol.  i. 
p.  19S.  note!};  and  see  Aiosworth, 
Traveh.  &i'.,  pp.  76  and  81. 

*  Numerons  remaliu  of  oquedncta  on 
tKith  baohB  of  the  river  above  Hit  show 


that  In  anctent  tlmea  anch  efforts  were 
inaile,  and  that  the  ll(e-f[iv1ng  fluid  waa 
b;  these  means  tmasported  to  coDsider- 
able  distances.  But  the  works  In  ques- 
tion scarcely  reitch  to  BabyloDlan  times. 

"  ChesDe;.  vol.  1.  p.  S3. 

"  On  the  dlfficnlty  of  obtaining  any 
great  amount  ot  pasture  In  this  region, 
see  Xen.  Anab.  i.  0,  J  S. 

]■  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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pasturage.  A  considerablG  population  seems  in  ancient  times  to 
have  peopled  the  valley,  which  did  not  depend  wholly  or  even 
mainly  on  its  own  products,  but  was  eQiiched  by  the  important 
traEBc  which  was  always  passing  up  and  down  the  great  river." 

Mesopotamia  Proper,"  or  the  tract  extending  &om  the  head 
streams  of  the  Khabour  about  Mardin  and  Nisibin  to  the 
Euphrates  at  Bir,  and  thence  southwards  to  Karkesiyeh  or 
Circesium,  is'not  certainly  known  to  have  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  but  may  be  assigned  to  it  on  grounds  of 
probability.  Divided  by  a  desert  or  by  high  mountains  fix)m 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  and  attached  by  means  of  its  streams  to 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  it  almost  necessarily  falls  to  that  power 
which  holds  the  Euphrates  under  its  dominion.  The  tract  is 
one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  range  of  hills  which  Strabo  calls  Mods  Masius,'^ 
and  on  the  east  by  the  waterless  upland  which  lies  directly  west 
of  the  middle  Tigris,  it  comprises  within  it  all  the  numerous 
affluents  of  the  Khabour  and  Bilik,  and  is  thus  better  supplied 
with  water  than  almost  any  country  in  these  regions.  The 
borders  of  the  streams  afford  the  richest  pasture,"  and  the 
whole  tract  along  the  flank  of  Masius  is  fairly  fertile,''  Towards 
the  west,  the  tract  between  the  Khabour  and  the  Bilik,  which 
is  diversified  by  the  Abd-el-Aziz  hills,  is  a  laud  of  fountains. 
*'Such,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  "are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
all  the  land  of  the  Moslems,  for  there  are  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pure  running  brooks."  '^  Irrigation  ia  quite  possible  in 
this  region;  and  many  remains  of  ancient  watercourses  show 
that  lai^e  tracts,  at  some  distance  from  the  main  streams,  were 
formerly  brought  under  cultivation." 

Opposite  to  Mesopotamia  Proper,  on  the  west  or  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  lay  Northern  Syria,  with  its  important 
fortress  of  Carchemish,  which  was  undoubtedly  included  in  the 
Empire.**    This  tract  is  not  one  of  much  value.     Towards  the 


«  Herod.  1.   185,  1«;  St»«b.  xrl.  3, 
i4;Q.Ci.rt.x.  1. 

w  Sen  PWilemy,  Oeoffmpk.  t.  18. 
i«  Btrab.  ivl.  1,  {  23. 
"  Sea  I^yard'a  Ifineeeh  and  Babyion, 
pp.  310, 312,  ftc 


"Strab.  jtT).  1,S23. 
1*  Cb«en«y,  vol.   1.  p.  19.    Compan 
Idjaiil,  Nin.  anil  Bab.  p.  813. 
i>  La^ard,  I,  a.  c. 
»  Jerem.  xlvl.  2. 
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north  it  ifi  mountainous,  consisting  of  spurs  from  Amanus  and 
TiiuruB,  which  gradually  subside  into  the  desert  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Aleppo.  The  bare,  round-backed,  chalky  or  rocky 
ranges,  which  here  continually  succeed  one  another,  are  divided 
only  by  narrow  tortuous  valleys,  which  run  chiefly  towards  the 
Euphrates  or  the  lake  of  Antiocb.^'  This  mountain  tract  is 
succeeded  by  a  region  of  extensive  plains,  separated  horn  each 
other  by  low  hills,  both  equally  desolate.*'  The  soil  is  shallow 
and  stony ;  the  streams  are  few,  and  of  little  volume ;  irrigation 
is  thus  difficult,  and,  except  where  it  can  be  applied,  the  crops 
are  scanty.  The  pistachio-nut  grows  wild  in  places ;  vines  and 
olives  are  cultivated  with  some  success;  and  some  grain  is 
raised  by  die  inhabitants ;  but  the  country  has  few  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  it  has  always  depended  more  upon  its  possession 
of  a  carrying  trade  than  on  its  home  products  for  prosperity. 

West  and  south-west  o£  this  region,  between  it  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  extending  southwards  from  Mount  Amanus 
to  the  latitude  of  Tyre,  lies  Syria  Proper,  the  Crele-Syria  of 
many  writers,'  a  long  but  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  great 
fertility  and  value.  Here  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains 
intervene  between  the  coast  and  the  desert,  prolilic  parents  of  a 
numerous  progeny  of  small  etreams.  First,  along  the  line  of 
the  coast,  is  the  range  known  as  Libanus  in  the  south,  &om  lat. 
as-  20'  to  iat.  34°  40',  and  as  Bargylus'  in  the  north,  from 
lat.  34°  45'  to  the  Orontes  at  Antioch,  a  range  of  great  beauty, 
richly  wooded  in  places,  and  abounding  in  deep  glens,  foaming 
brooks,  and  precipices  of  a  fantastic  form.'  More  inland  is 
Antilibanus,  culminating  towards  the  south  in  Hermon,  and 
prolonged  northward  in  the  Jebel  Shashabu,  Jebel  Riha,  and 
Jebel-el-Ala,*  which  extends  from  near  Hems  to  the  latitude  of 
Aleppo.     More   striking   than  even  Lebanon  at  its  lower  ex- 


"  Porter,  HantStook  ((f  Syria  and 
PaUttim.  pp.  60»^e. 

1  (kcle-Syria  is  nsedia  this  wide  MDM 
by  Strabo  <xv).  2,  %  21).  Polyblus  (v. 
80,  j  3),  Josepbua  {Anl.Jud.  I.  II,  {  B), 
and  Um  ApociTphol  writen  (1  B«dr.  It. 


IT,  21;  1v.  48;  t1.  2S,  &c.;  IHac.z.ea,- 
2Mac.  iii.  6;  Iv.  8,  &c. 

1  This  raofte  fa  now  known  as  the 
Jebel  Nvtatriyeh. 

>  Porter,  Handbook  o/ Syria,  pp.  881- 
S89;  Chesne;,  EuphraUi  BtqitdUiaa, 
vol.  f.  pp.  38T,  388. 

*  Chesn«7,  vol.  1.  p.  388;  Porter,  p. 
616. 
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tremity,  where  Hermon  lifts  a  snowy  peak  into  the  air  during 
most  of  the  year,  it  is  on  the  whole  inferior  in  heauty  to  the 
coast  range,  being  bleaker,  more  stony,  and  less  broken  up  by 
dells  and  valleys  towards  the  south,  and  tamer,  barer,  and  le^ 


well  supplied  with  streams  in  its  more  northern  portion. 
Between  the  two  parallel  ranges  lies  the  "Hollow  Syria,"  a 
long  and  broadish  viiUey,  watered  by  the  two  streams  of  the 
Orontes  and  the  Litany,*  which,  rising  at  no  great  distance 
«  TUU  Is  Ccele-Syria  Proper.  See  the  deavrlptlon  of  Diooyatoa  (Peritg.  11. 899, 900):  — 
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from  one  another,  flow  in  opposite  directions,  one  hurrying 
northwards  nearly  to  the  flanks  of  Amanus,  the  other  south- 
wards to  the  hills  of  Galilee.  Few  places  in  the  world  are 
more  remarkable,  oi  have  a  more  stirring  history,  than  this 
wonderful  vale.  Extending  for  above  two  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  almost  in  a  direct  line,^  and  without  further 
break  than  an  occasional  screen  of  low  hills,'  it  furnishes  the 
most  convenient  line  of  passage  between  Asia  and  Africa,  alike 
for  the  journeys  of  merchants  and  for  the  march  of  armies. 
Along  this  line  passed  Thothmes  and  Rameses,  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib,  Neco  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexander  and  his 
warlike  successors,  Pompey,  Antony,  Kaled,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon; 
along  this  must  pass  every  great  army  which,  starting  from  the 
general  seats  of  power  in  Western  Asia,  seeks  conquests  in 
Africa,  or  which,  proceeding  from  Africa,  aims  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  Asiatic  dominion.  Few  richer  tracts  are  to  be  found 
even  in  these  most  favoured  portions  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Towards  the  south  the  famous  El-Bukaa  is  a  land  of  cornJields 
and  vineyards,  watered  by  numerous  small  streams  which  fall 
into  the  Litany."  Towards  the  north  El-Ghab  is  even  more 
splendidly  fertile,"  with  a  dark  rich  soil,  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  water  in  the  utmost  abundance,  though  at  present  it  is 
cultivated  only  in  patches  immediately  about  the  towns,  from 
fear  of  the  Nusairiyeh  and  the  Bedouins.'" 

Parallel  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Ccele-Syrian  valley,  to 
the  west  and  to  the  east,  were  two  small  but  important  tracts. 


Compare  StODle;,  Slnat  and  PaJatlTu, 
p.  390. 

*  Tbis  atatement  Is,  of  coiinui,  to  be 
taken  m  a  (^naral  one.  Strictly  apeak- 
ing,  the  valley  rans  flrat  due  south  to 
Apamea (BO  miles};  thenS.S.E.  to  a  little 
Injond  Hamath  (2S  miles};  then  agola 
du8  south  nearly  to  Hems  (20  miles); 
and  Anally  8.S.W.  to  Kidut-eth'Shui^ 
(above  100  mileii). 

I  One  suuh  screen  lies  a  little  north 


of  Baalbek:   anoUier  a  little  north  of 
Hems.    (See  Rlepert's  map.) 

•  Stanley,  p.  309;  Porter,  pp.  66T, 
aeS;  Chesney,  vol.  i,  p.  3S9. 

•  Mr.  Porter  says  of  the  lower  Orontea 
valley,  or  El  Ghab,  "The  valley  is 
Imaiitiliil,  resemlillng  the  Bukd'a;  but 
still  moifl  fertile,  and  more  abundantly 
watered."  And  again,  "The  soil  is  rich 
and  vegetation  luxuriant.  What  a  noble 
cottOD-fleld  would  this  valley  make! 
Two  hundred  square  miles  of  splendid 
land  is  waiting  to  pour  in  exhausted 
wealth  into  the  pocket  ot  some  western 
epeculntor."    (HaniBxiok,  p.  610.) 

u  Ibid.  p.  620. 
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usually  regarded  as  distinct  states.  Westward,  between  the 
heights  of  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  and  extending  somewhat 
beyond  Lebanon,  both  up  and  down  the  coast,  was  Phcenicia,  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  lying  along  the  shore,  in  length  from 
150  to  180  miles,"  and  in  breadth  varying  from  one  mile  to 
twenty,"  This  tract  consisted  of  a  mere  belt  of  sandy  land 
along  the  sea,  where  the  smiling  palm-groves  grew  from  which 
the  country  derived  its  name,'^  of  a  broader  upland  region 
along  the  flank  of  the  hills,  which  was  cultivated  in  grain,'*  and 
of  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  furnished  excellent 
timber."  Small  harbours,  sheltered  by  rocky  projections,  were 
frequent  along  the  coast.  Wood  cut  in  Lebanon  was  readily 
floated  down  the  many  streams  to  the  shore,  and  then  conveyed 
by  sea  to  the  ports.  A  narrow  and  scanty  land  made  oommerce 
almost  a  necessity.  Here  accordingly  the  first  great  maritime 
nation  of  antiquity  grew  up.  The  Phoenician  fleets  explored 
the  Medit«rranean  at  a  time  anterior  to  Homer,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  of  , 
Northern  and  Western  Africa,  the  wares  of  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  Egypt."  Industry  and  enterprise  reaped  their  usual 
harvest  of  success ;  the  Phoenicians  grew  in  wealth,  and  their 
towns  became  great  and  magnificent  cities.  In  the  time  when 
the  Babylonian  Empire  came  into  being,  the  narrow  tract  of 
Phoenicia — smaller  than  many  an  English  county — was  among 
the  most  valuable  countries  of  Asia ;  and  its  possession  was  far 


1'  Mr.  Qrote  estimatea  the  leagtb  at 
PhcenlcU  at  no  mor«  than  120  mlleH 
(HUl.  of  Qifxe.  vol.  tl.  p.  440,  2nd  ec«- 
tion).  whlcb  is  little  more  tlian  the 
diBtaD<x,  as  the  crow  flies,  between 
Antaradua  and  Tyre.  My  own  Inclina- 
tion la  to  extend  Phtsnlcia  northwards 
It  leastM  bigboiGahaiaiJebeleh).  ami 
■outhwards  at  leant  as  low  as  Carmel. 
This  Is  a  distance,  a*  the  crow  flies,  ot 
full  180  mile*.  (On  the  different  estl- 
ntates  ot  the  Phcenlclan  coaat-llne,  see 
the  author's  Herodotui,  vol.  I.  p.  478, 
sotel,  2nd  edition.) 

1*  Bcylax  (Pertpl.  p.  9B)  says  of  Pha- 
nlcla  that  It  was  "  in  places  not  ten 
furlongs  across."  Mr.  Grote  calls  It 
"  never  more,  aod  generally  mnch  leaa, 


than  20  miles  in  breadth."  (HM.  of 
Greece,  1.  a.  c.)  Mr.  Porter  speaks  of 
the  "plain  of  FhcBnicia  Proper"  as 
having  "an  averafte  breadth  of  about 
a  mile."    IHandbook,  p.  SOS.) 

u  So  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Patettine,  p. 
263)  and  Tnlstleton  {BlUicai  Diclionary, 
vol.  11.  p.  800).  Others  regard  the  name 
as  descrijillve  of  the  colour  o(  the  race, 
and  parallel  to  Edomtle,  Erythnenn,  and 
the  like.    (Keorlck,  PAixnicta,  p.  3S.) 

On  the  Phaeniclan  palm.gToves,  lae 
Stanley,  1.  s.  c. 

'4  Stanley,  p.  262. 

"  See  1  Kings  v.  6;  2  Chr.  11.  8,  16; 
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more  to  be  coveted  than  that  of  many  a  land  wh^se  area  \ras 
ten  or  twenty  times  as  great. 

Eastward  of  Antilibanus,  in  the  tract  between  that  range 
and  the  great  Syrian  desert,  was  another  very  important  dis- 
trict—  the  district  which  the  Jews  called  "  Aram-Dammesek, 
and  which  now  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  Paehalik  of  Damas- 
cus. From  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Antilibanus  two  great  and 
numerous  smaller  streams  flow  down  into  the  Damascene  plain, 
and,  carrying  with  them  that  strange  fertilising  power  which 
water  always  has  in  hot  climates,  convert  the  arid  sterility  of 
the  desert  into  a  garden  of  the  most  wonderful  beauty.  The 
Barada  and  Awaaj,  bursting  by  narrow  gorges  from  the  moun- 
tain chain,  scatter  themselves  in  numerous  channels  over  the 
great  flat,  intermingling  their  waters,  and  spreading  them  out 
so  widely,  that  for  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  the  deep  verdure  of 
Oriental  vegetation  replaces  the  red  hue  of  the  Hauran.  Wal- 
nuts, planes,  poplars,  cypresses,  apricots,  orange-trees,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  olives,  wave  above ;  corn  and  grass  of  the  most 
luxuriant  growth,  below. ^'  In  the  midst  of  this  great  mass  of 
foliage,  the  city  of  Damascus  "  strikes  out  the  white  arms  of  its 
streets  hither  and  thither  "  **  among  the  trees,  now  hid  among 
them,  now  overtopping  them  with  its  domes  and  minarets, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  those  beautiful  towns  which  delight 
the  eye  of  the  artist  in  the  East.  In  the  south-west  towers  the 
snow-clad  peak  of  Hermon,  visible  from  every  part  of  the 
Damascene  plain.  West,  north-west,  and  north,  stretches 
the  long  Antilibanus  range,  bare,  grey,  and  flat-topped,^"  except 
where,  about  midway  in  its  course,  the  rounded  summit  of 
Jebel  Tiniyeh  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  line.^  Outside  the 
circle  of  deep  verdure,  known  to  the  Orientals  as  El  Merj 
("  the  Meadow  "),  is  a  setting  or  framework  of  partially  culti- 
vable land,  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees  and  groves,  which  extend 
for  many  miles  over  the  plain."  To  the  Damascus  country 
must  also  be  reckoned  those  many  charming  valleys  of  Hermon 


IT  FoTter,  Kindftoojt,    pp.    4fi9,    460;  I       "  Stanler,  Sfiinf  and  Pofuline,  p.  400. 
Cheaney,  vol.  i.  p.  B2T;  LjDch.  Exptdi-        '*  Porter,  p,  470. 
lloatoiM  Dead  Sea,  pp.  319  and  326.         I       l  Ibid.  p.  466.  <  Ibid.  p.  4S9. 
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and  Antilibanua  which  open  out  into  it,  sending  their  waters 
to  increase  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  long  ravine  of  the  Barada,"  and  the  romantic 
Wady  HalbSn,*  whose  vines  produced  the  famous  beverage 
which  Damaacua  anciently  supplied  at  once  to  the  Tyriaa 
merchant-princea  ^  and  to  the  the  voluptuous  Persian  kings.' 

Below  the  Coele-Syrian  valley,  towards  the  south,  came 
Palestine,  the  Land  of  Lands  to  the  Christian,  the  country 
which  even  the  philosopher  must  acknowledge  to  have  had  a 
greater  influence  on  the  world's  history  than  any  other  tract 
which  can  be  brought  under  a  single  ethnic  designation.  Pales- 
tine —  etymologic  ally  the  country  of  the  Philistines ' — was  some- 
what  unfortunately  named.  Philistine  influence  may  possibly 
have  extended  at  a  very  remote  period  over  the  whole  of  it ;  but 
in  historical  times  that  warlike  people  did  but  possess  a  comer 
of  the  tract,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  —  the  low  coast 
region  from  Jamnia  to  Gaza.  Palestine  contained,  besides  this, 
the  regions  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judeea,  to  the  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  those  of  Itursa,  Trachonitis,  Bashan,  and  Gilead, 
east  of  that  river.  It  was  a  tract  140  miles  long,  by  from  70  to 
100  broad,  containing  probably  about  11,000  square  miles.  It 
was  thus  about  equal  in  size  to  Belgium,  while  it  was  less  than 
Holland  or  Hanover,  and  not  much  larger  than  the  principality 
of  Wales,  with  which  it  has  been  compared  by  a  recent  writer.* 

The  great  natural  division  of  the  country  is  the  Jordan  valley. 
This  remarkable  depression,  commencing  on  the  west  Sauk  of 


*  This  ravine  ia  well  dsBciibed  by 
Stanley  {^inuj  anii  Fatoliue,  \i\\.  401, 
Vtl),  and  by  Porter  {llandbook,  pp.  US, 
4S'J). 

»  Porter,  pp.  4n5,  496. 

<  Ezek.  xxvil.  IB.  "DamBscus  tbs 
thy  DieTdiaut  in  the  multitude  ot  the 
varea  ot  thy  making,  tor  the  multitude 
ol  all  rlchi!)i:  in  the  tefne  0/  Helbon  and 
white  wool" 

■  Strab.  XV.  3,  }  22:  Oi  ^uiAt;;  [rir 
niiHut]     ■tupor    (.ik    i(    'A?T»    T^t    AioJjJot 

T  The  wonl  ftnit  occurs  In  Herodotus, 
who  generally  uses  it  as  an  adjective 


Ol    nBAw<ni>^    Zvfil  —  IlipSL    Hi    n<Au>T.'>«i 

•aAnriimi).  and  attaches  it  especially 
to  the  comt-Cract  (li.  104 ;  iii.  S  ; 
vil.  S!<).  It  represents  the  Hebrew 
Phillstim  iD'P>y^B)  letter  for  letter. 
Josephus  always  calls  the   PhilisUDea 

»  Mr.  Grove,  in  Dr.   Smith's   Biblical 


■inani.  vol.  1 


,.  683.    This 


le  at  Palestine  to  the  trai-t 
BMt  of  Ills  Jordan;  but  the  prMtent 
itlior  prefers  the  wider  sense  which  la 
ore  usual  amoiif;  modems.  (Stanley, 
1.  111.  112;  Bobinson,  vol.  i.,  F 
ix.  &c.) 
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HermoQ,  runa  with  a  course  which  is  almost  due  south  from 
lat.  SS"  25'  to  lat.  81"  47',  where  it  is  merged  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  may  be  viewed,  however,  as  a  continuation  of  the  valley, 
prolonging  it  to  lat.  31°  8'.  This  valley  is  quite  unlike  any 
other  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  volcanic  rent  in  the  earth's 
surface,  a  broad  chasm  which  has  gaped  and  never  closed  up.* 
Naturally,  it  should  terminate  at  Merom,  where  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  nearly  reached,^"  By  some  wonderful  convul- 
sion, or  at  any  rate  by  some  unusual  freak  of  Nature,  there  is 
a  channel  (iwi»»')  opened  out  from  Merora,  which  rapidly 
sinks  below  the  sea  level,  and  allows  the  stream  to  flow  hastily, 
down  and  still  down,  from  Merom  to  Gennesareth,  and  from 
Gennesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea,  wliere  the  depression  reaches  its 
lowest  point,"  and  the  land  rising  into  a  ridge,  separates  the 
Jordan  valley  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The 
Jordan  valley  divides  Palestine,  strongly  and  sharply,  into 
two  regions.  Its  depth,  its  inaccessibility  (for  it  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  highlands  on  either  side  down  a  few  steep 
watercourses),  and  the  ditficulty  of  passing  across  it  (for  the 
Jordan  has  but  few  fords),  give  it  a  separating  power  almost 
equal  to  that  of  an  arm  of  the  sea.'^  In  length  above  a  hun- 
dred miles,  in  width  varying  from  one  mile  to  ten,  and  aver- 
aging some  five  miles,  or  perhaps  six,  it  must  have  been 
valuable  as  a  territory,  possessing,  as  it  does,  a  rich  soil, 
abundant  water,  and  in  its  lower  portion  a  tropical  climate.^ 

On  either  side  of  the  deep  Jurdan  cleft  lies  a  highland  of 
moderate  elevation,  on  the  right  that  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and 
Judsea,  on  the  left  that  of  IturEea,  Bashan,  and  Gilead.  The 
right  or  western  highland  consists  of  a  mass  of  undulating  hills, 
with  rounded  tops,  composed  of  coarse  grey  stone,  covered,  or 


*  On  the  traces  of  volcanic  action  In 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  Jordan,  see 
RoblnHon.  toI.  ili,  p.  313;  Stanley,  p.  27!); 
Lynch,  Ifarrative,  pp.  Ill,  IIS,  &c. 

">  The  exar.t  elevation  or  depression 
ot  the  several  parts  ot  the  Jordan  valley 
la  perhaps  not  even  yet  (ully  ascertained. 
Accordlni;  to  Van  de  Velde,  the  level  ot 
Merom  Is  130  feet  above  the  Meiliter- 
tftnean.    According  to  others  it  is  bat 


60  feet  above  that  sea.    (Gcosr.  Jovrnal, 

XX.  p.  328.) 

The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  in  an 
ordinary  season  about  1300  or  i;fJO  feet 
below  the  level  ot  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  XwA  is  in  places  from  1200  to  1300 
feet  lower. 

i  Compare  St-anley,  p.  817. 

I  Ibid.  p.  ffl)2. 
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scarcely  covered,  with  a  scanty  soil,  but  capable  of  cuItiTation  in 
com,  olives,  and  figs.  Thiii  region  is  most  productive  towards  the 
north,  barer  and  more  arid  as  we  proceed  Bouthwards  towards 
the  desert.  The  lowest  portion,  Judiea,  is  unpicturesque,  ill- 
watered,  and  almost  treeless ; "  the  central,  Samaria,  has  numer- 
ous springs,  some  rich  plains,  many  wooded  heights,  and  in  places 
quite  a  sylvan  appearance  ; "  the  highest,  Galilee,  is  a  land  of 
water-brooks,  abounding  in  timber,  fertile  and  beautiful.^*  The 
average  height  of  the  whole  district  is  from  1500  to  1800  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean.  Main  elevations  within  it  vary  from 
2500  to  4000  feet.''  The  axis  of  the  range  is  towards  the  East, 
nearer,  that  is,  to  the  Jordan  valley  than  to  the  sea.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  highland  that  there  is  one  important  break 
in  it.  As  the  Lowland  mountains  of  Scotland  are  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  the  mountains  of  the  Highlands  by  the  low  tract 
which  stretches  across  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  or  as  the  ranges  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell  are  divided 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  Swiss  mountains  by  the  flat  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Rhine  at  R^atz  to  the  same  river  at  Waldshut, 
80  the  western  highland  of  Palestine  is  broken  in  twain  by  the 
famous  "  plain  of  Eadraelon,"  which  runs  from  the  Bay  of  Acre 
to  the  Jordan  valley  at  Beth-Shean  or  Scythopolis. 

East  of  the  Jordan  no  such  depression  occurs,  the  highland 
there  being  continuous.  It  difFers  from  the  western  highland 
chiefly  in  this — that  its  surface,  instead  of  being  broken  up  into 
a  confused  mass  of  rounded  hills,  is  a  table-land,  consisting  of  a 


w  "Those  who  describe  Paleittine  as 
beuitilul,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  must 
either  have  a  very  Inacininite  notion  of 
what  coiutituteti  beauty  of  nceoery,  or 
mint  have  viewed  the  country  tbroagh 
a  hifihly  coloured  medium.  .  .  .  The 
tangled  and  featureless  hills  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  and  North  Wales  are 
perhaps  the  nearest  likeness,  accestible 
to  Englishmen,  of  the  general  landscape 
of  Falestiiie  south  of  the  plain  of  Bs- 
draelon."  (Sinai  and  Paletline,  p.  I3S.) 
Compare  Beaufort,  Effpplian  Stpulchret 
and  Syrian  Shriaa,  vol.  11.  p.  9T;  and 
Bassegger,in  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  viil. 
P.4SS. 


"  Robinson,  Jietfarcha,  Tol.  II.  pp. 
95,  96;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria  and  Pale*- 
tiiu,  vol.  1.  p.  3S8 ;  Grove,  In  Dr. 
Smith's   Biblical  Dictionary,   vol.  11.  p. 


366^. 

"  Jebel  Jurmuh  (In  Galilee)  ia  esti- 
mated at  4000  feet;  Hebron  at  3Ce9 
feet ;  Satsd  (in  Galilee)  at  2nG  feet; 
the  Mount  of  Olives  at  3T21  feet;  Ebal 
and  Gerlilm  at  2700;  Slnjll  at  S885; 
Neby  Samwil  at  2690  ;  and  Jerusalem 
at  2B10.  (.Biblical  Dictlonarg,  vol.  U. 
p.  605.) 
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long  succession  of  slightly  undulating  plains."  Except  in  Tra- 
chonitia  and  southern  Iturtea,  where  the  basaltic  rock  every- 
where crops  out,"  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  the  country  in 
places  wooded,  with  fine  trees,  and  the  herbage  luxuriant.  On 
the  west  the  mountains  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  above  which  they  tower  to  the  height  of  8000  or  ' 
4000  feet.  The  outline  is  singularly  uniform  ;  and  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  huge  wall  guarding  Palestine  on  this  side  from  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  Eastward  the  table-land  slopes 
gradually,  and  melts  into  the  sands  of  Arabia.  Here  water 
and  wood  are  scarce ;  but  the  soil  is  still  good,  and  bears  the 
most  abundant  crops.*" 

Finally,  Palestine  contains  the  tract  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  the  low  country  of  the  Philistines,  which  the  Jews  called 
the  SkephHah}  together  with  a  continuation  of  this  tract  north- 
wards to  the  roots  of  Carmel,  the  district  known  to  the  Jews  as 
"  Sharon,"  or  "  the  »mootk  place."  '  From  Carmel  to  the  Wady 
Sheriah,  where  the  Philistine  country  ended,  is  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles,  which  gives  the  length  of  the  region 
in  question.  Its  breadth  between  the  shore  and  the  highland 
varies  from  about  twenty-five  miles  in  the  south,  between  Gaza 
and  the  hills  of  Dan,  to  three  miles,  or  less,  in  the  north,  between 
Dor  and  the  border  of  Manasseh.  Its  area  is  probably  from 
1400  to  1500  square  miles.  This  low  strip  is  along  its  whole 
course  divided  into  two  parallel  belts  or  bands — the  first  a  flat 
sandy  tract  along  the  shore,  the  Ramleh  of  the  modern  Arabs ; 
the  second,  more  undulating,  a  region  of  broad  rolling  plains 
rich  in  corn,  and  anciently  clothed  in  part  with  thick  woods," 


"  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaleMine,  p.  314 
<"  A  wide  table-land,  towed  about  in 
wild  confuslou  of  undulating;  downs  "); 
Porter,  Handbook  of  Syria,  p.  29S;  &c. 

"  Porter,  pp.  46A  aud  50G. 

«>  A  recent  traveller  (Rev.  H.  B. 
Triatram)  gave  stioog  testimon;  to  thia 
«Sect  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Assocladon  in  Bath,  Septenibei.  1864. 

1  HaShephilah,  "the  Shephelah"  or 
"  deproMed  plain,"  (from  IgE*.  "to  de- 
press,") is  the  ordinary  term   applied 
to  thia  tract  In  the  original.    The  LXX. 
'  Vol.  n. 


generally  traoslate  it  by  ri  rtJio*  or  4 
nt<H;  but  eometimea  they  regard  it 
as  a  proper  name.  (See  Jerem.  zzxlL 
44;  zzxiil.  14;  Obad.  19;  1  Mao.  xlt. 
38.) 

1  Sharon  (tike  Hlshor,  the  term  ap- 
plied to  Che  trans- Jordan Ic  table-land), 
la  derived  from  11?^.  "juat,  straight- 
forward," and  thence  "  level."  (See 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaleMine,  p.  479, 
Appendix.) 

'  SCrab.  STi.  2,  $  27.     EIto  Ipvptr  p^w 
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watered  by  reedy  streams,*  wbich  flow  down  £rom  the  great 
highland.  A  valuable  tract  ia  this  entire  plain,  but  greatly 
exposed  to  ravage.  Even  the  sandy  belt  will  grow  fruit-trees ; 
and  the  towns  which  stand  on  It,  as  Gaza,  Jaffa,  and  Ashdod, 
are  surrounded  with  huge  groves  of  olives,  sycamores,  and 
palms,*  or  buried  in  orchards  and  gardens,  bright  with  pome- 
granates and  orange-trees."  The  more  inland  region  is  of  mar- 
vellous fertility.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  containing  scarcely  a 
pebble,  which  yields  year  after  year  prodigious  crops  of  grain '  — 
chiefly  wheat  —  without  manure  or  irrigation,  or  other  cultivar 
tion  than  a  light  ploughing.  Philistia  was  the  granary  of 
Syria,^  and  was  important  doubly,  first,  as  yielding  inexhaust- 
ible supplies  to  its  conqueror,  and  secondly,  as  affording  the 
readiest  passage  to  the  great  armies  which  contended  in  these 
regions  for  the  mastery  of  the  Eastern  World.* 

South  of  the  region  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
Palestine,  intervening  between  it  and  Egypt,  lay  a  tract  to  which 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  political  designation.  Herodotus  re- 
garded it  as  a  portion  of  Arabia,  which  he  carried  across  the 
valley  of  the  Arabah  and  made  abut  on  the  Mediterranean."' 
To  the  Jevra  it  was  "the  land  of  the  south""  —  the  special 
country  of  the  Amalekites.  By  Strabo's  time  it  had  come  to 
be  known  as  Idumoea,"  or  the  Edomite  country ;  and  under 
this  appellation  it  will  perhaps  be  most  convenient  to  describe 


<  Tlie  modem  Arabs  cati  the  upper 
tract  of  Sharon  by  the  name  of  Kliaasali, 
"the  Reedy."  (Blanley,  p.  250,1  In 
old  times  the  reedy  Rharncter  of  the 
BtreauiB  was  marked  by  the  name  of 
Kanah  (from  njp,  "a  cane"),  given 
to  one  of  then).    (Josh.  xvi.  S;  xvil.  9.) 

»  Kenrlck,  Fhanicia,  p.  28;  Rohinson. 
Beiearchet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  308,  370  ;  Grove, 
in  Smith's  JJiblicnt  DictUmoTy,  voL  ii.  p. 
072. 

•  Stanley,  p.  293. 

'  TliomaoQ,  TV  Land  and  llu  Book, 
p.  653;  Van  de  Velde,  Traveh,  vol.  ii. 
p.  175;   Stanley,  Sinat  and  PaUiUiie,  p. 

'  "  Le  grenier  de  la  Syrie."  (Due  de 
Bagiiae.  quoted  in  thcZtftiJicafOicfioiiui'!/, 
vol.  ii.  p.  073.  note.) 


■  The  ordinary  route  of  invaders 
from  the  south  was  alonp;  the  maritime 
plain,  and  either  round  Carmel  (n-hich 
ia  easily  rounded),  or  over  the  shoulder 
at  the  hills,  into  the  plain  ot  Esdraelon. 
I{i'ni;e  the  march  wag  either  through 
Galilee  to  Cosle-Syria,  or  acroas  the  plain 
to  Beth-Shean  (Scythopolis),  and  thence 
by  Apheca  {Fik)  and  Nevo  (A'aini)  lo 
Damascus.  Invaders  from  Uie  north 
folloiTtid  the  name  line,  but  in  the  re- 
verse direction. 

1°  Herod,  iil.  5. 

11  Num.  xlii.  29;  Josh.  i.  W;  &c 

13  Strab.  xvl.  2,  |  34.  I  think  it 
probable  that  Scylax  placed  IdumicanB 
between  Syria  and  Egypt;  but  his  yroA 
is  unfortunalely  defective  in  this  place. 
{Peripl.  p.  103,  cd.  of  1700.) 
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it  here.  Idimuea,  then,  was  the  tract  south  and  south-west  of 
Palestine  from  about  lat.  SI"  lO*.  It  reached  westward  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  which  were  at  this  time  marked  by  the 
Wady-el-Arish,""  southward  to  the  range  of  Sinai  and  the 
Elanitic  Gulf,  and  eastward  to  the  Great  Desert.  Its  chief 
town  was  Petra,  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  Arabah  valley, 
The  character  of  the  tract  ia  for  the  most  part  a  hard  gravelly 
and  rocky  desert  j  but  occasionally  there  is  good  herbage,  and 
soil  that  admits  of  cultivation ;  brilliant  flowers  and  luxuriantly 
growing  shrubs  bedeck  the  glens  and  terraces  of  the  Petra 
range ;  and  most  of  the  tract  produces  plants  and  bushes  on 
which  camels,  goats,  and  even  sheep  will  browse,  while  occa- 
sional palm  groves  furnish  a  grateful  shade  and  an  important 
fruit."  The  tract  divides  itself  into  four  regions  —  first,  a 
region  of  sand,  low  and  flat,  along  the  Mediterranean,  the 
SkephSlah  without  its  fertility ;  next,  a  region  of  hard  gravelly 
plain  intersected  by  limestone  ridges,  and  raised  considerably 
above  the  sea  level,  the  Desert  of  El-Tib,  or  of  "  the  Wander- 
ings ; "  then  the  long,  broad,  low  valley  of  the  Arabah,  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  an  imperceptible  water- 
shed," and  then  falls  gently  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
a  region  of  hard  sand  thickly  dotted  with  bushes,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrent  courses ;  finally,  a  long  narrow 
region  of  mountains  and  bills  parallel  with  the  Arabah,"  con- 
stituting Idumcea  Proper,  or  the  original  Edom,  which,  though 
rocky  and  rugged,  is  full  of  fertile  glens,  ornamented  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  in  places  cultivated  in  terraces.'^      In  shape 


"  See  2  K.  xxlv.  7.  Tliat  tb6  "  river 
ot  Egypt  "  here  mentioned  la  not  the 
Kile,  but  one  al  the  torrent-counes 
which  run  from  the  plattiau  to  the 
Mediterranean,  la  indicated  by  tlie  word 
twed  lor  "  river,"  which  i«  not  ^^l^, 
but  7n].  Of  all  the  torrent-couises  at 
present  exintinf;,  tlie  Wady-el-Arish  is 
the  best  fitted  to  form  a  boundary. 

I*  Palm  trees  are  found  at  Akabah 
(Stanley,  p.  22) ;  and  agalo  at  the 
Wa<ly-Qhurundel  (ib.  p,  8S). 

'*  It  is  scarcely  yet  known  exEUrtly 
where  the  water-shed  Is.  Stanley  places 
It  about  tour  liours  (14  miles)  north  ot 


the  Wiuly-Ghiirundel.  {Syria  and  Falct- 
lint,  1.  s.  0.) 

"  This  tract,  which  is  the  original 
Edom  or  Idniniea  Proper.  conHUts  of 
three  parallel  ranKCS.  On  the  west. 
ad]oiningthe  Arabah,  are  low  calcareons 
liilts.  To  these  succeeds  a  range  ot 
ijpieoui  rocks,  chiefly  porphyry,  overlaid 
by  red  sanclaUine,  which  readies  the 
height  of  'iOOO  teet.  Further  east  Is  a 
range  of  limestone,  1000  teet  htfcher, 
which  sinks  down  gently  into  the  pla- 
teau of  the  Araliian  Desurt.  {Blblloat 
Dkliaimni.  vol.  I.  p.  *48.) 

"  Stanley,  p.  88. 
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the  tract  was  a  rude  square  or  oblong,  with  its  sides  nearly 
&cing  the  four  cardinal  points,  its  length  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  being  180  milea,  and  its  width 
from  the  Wady-el-Ariah  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Petra  moun- 
tains 120  miles.     The  area  is  thus  about  1560  square  miles. 

Beyond  the  Wady-el-Arish  was  Egypt,  stretching  from  the 
Mediterranean  southwards  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  degrees, 
or  more  than  550  miles.  As  this  country  was  not,  howeTer,  so 
much  a  part  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  as  a  dependency  lying 
upon  its  borders,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  it  in  this 
place. 

One  region,  however,  remains  still  unnoticed  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire.  This  is  Palmy- 
rSn^,  or  the  Syrian  Desert  —  the  tract  lying  between  Coele-Syria 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  valley  of  the  middle  Euphrates  on  the 
other,  and  abutting  towards  the  south  on  the  great  Arabian 
Desert,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging.^^  It  is  for 
the  most  part  a  hard  sandy  or  gravelly  plain,  intersected  by  low 
roelty  ranges,  and  either  barren  or  productive  only  of  some  sap- 
less shrubs  and  of  a  low  thin  grass.  Occasionally,  however,  there 
are  oases,  where  the  fertility  is  considerable.  Such  an  oasis  is 
the  region  about  Palmyra  itself,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  palm  groves  in  the  vicinity  ;  ^'  here  the  soil  is  good,  and  a 
large  tract  is  even  now  under  cultivation.  Another  oasis  is  that 
of  Karyatein,  which  is  watered  by  an  abundant  stream,  and  is 
well  wooded,  and  productive  of  grain."  The  PalmyrSn^,  how- 
ever, as  a  whole,  poasesaea  but  little  value,  except  as  a  passage 
country.  Though  large  armies  can  never  have  traversed  the 
desert  even  in  this  upper  region,  where  it  is  comparatively 
narrow,  trade  in  ancient  times  found  it  expedient  to  avoid  the 
long  dHour  by  the  Orontea  Valley,  Aleppo,  and  Bambuk,  and 
to  proceed  directly  from  Damascus  by  way  of  Palmyra  to 
Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates.  Small  bands  of  light  troops  also 
occasionally  took  the  same  course ;  and  the  great  saving  of  dis- 

!■  Chesney,  Eupfir<i(«<&i}ie4tl'on,  vol.  I  thought  to  have  had  b  Blmilai  meanlnK- 
i.  p.  6S9.  But  both  derivatioDB  are  doubtful.    (8e« 

"  Such,   at   leaat,    Is   the    common    Stauley.  p.  8,  note.) 
opiDion;    and    the    name    Tadraor    ia  1       *  ClioHuey,  vol.  i.  pp.  saSandSBO. 
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tance  thus  effected  made  it  important  to  the  Bahylonians  to 
possess  an  authority '  over  the  re^on  in  question. 

Such,  then,  in  its  geographical  extent,  was  the  great  Baby- 
lonian Empire.  Reaching  from  Luristan  on  the  one  side  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt  on  the  other,  its  direct  length  from  east  to 
west  was  nearly  sixteen  degrees,  or  about  980  miles,  while  its 
length  for  all  practical  purposes,  owing  to  the  interposition  of 
the  desert  between  its  western  and  its  eastern  provinces,  was 
perhaps  not  less  than  1400  miles.  Its  width  was  very  dispro- 
portionate to  this.  Between  Z^rosand  the  Arabian  Desert, 
where  the  width  was  the  greatest,  it  amounted  to  about  280 
miles ;  between  Amanus  and  Palmyra  it  was  260 ;  between 
the  Mons  Masius  and  the  middle  Euphrates  it  may  have  been 
200  J  in  Syria  and  Idumiea  it  cannot  have  been  more  than  100 
or  160.  The  entire  area  of  the  Empire  was  probably  from 
240,000  to  250,000  square  miles  —  which  is  about  the  present 
size  of  Austria.  Its  shape  may  be  compared  roughly  to  a 
gnomon,  with  one  longer  and  one  shorter  arm. 

It  added  to  the  inconvenience  of  this  long  straggling  form, 
which  made  a  rapid  concentration  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire 
impossible,  that  the  capital,  instead  of  occupying  a  central 
posiHon,  was  placed  somewhat  low  in  the  longer  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  gnomon,  and  was  thus  nearly  lOOO  miles  removed 
from  the  frontier  province  of  the  west.  Though  in  direct  dis- 
tance, as  the  crow  flies,  Babylon  is  not  more  than  450  miles 
from  Damascus,  or  more  than  520  from  Jerusalem,  yet  the 
necessary  detour  by  Aleppo  is  so  great,  that  it  lengthens  the 
distance,  in  the  one  case  by  250,  in  the  other  by  380  miles. 
From  so  remote  a  centre  it  was  impossible  for  the  lifeblood  to 
circulate  very  vigorously  to  the  extremities. 

The  Empire  was  on  the  whole  fertile  and  well-watered. 
The  two  great  streams  of  Western  Asia  —  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  —  which  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  the  invalu- 
able fluid  to  the  most  important  of  the  provinces,  those  of  the 


I  Thia   authority  is   prored   by  the  1 1.  20:  Arrii  lM>if«M  &*iviiiTT6f  npiylpiT 
march  ot  Nebuchadnezzar  thiough  the   riri  ip^tv  lit  Bo^vAHra. 
region.    (Beros.  ap.   Joseph,  eonlr.  Ap.  \ 
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south-^ast,  hare  already  been  described  at  length;^  as  have 
also  the  chief  streama  of  the  Mesopotamian  district,  the  Belik 
and  the  Khabour.*  But  aa  yet  ,iii  this  work  no  account  has 
been  given  of  a  number  of  important  rivers  in  the  extreme 
east  and  the  extreme  west,  on  which  the  fertility,  and  so  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire  very  greatly  depended.  It  w  pro- 
posed in  the  present  place  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  extreme  east  were  the  Choaspes, 
or  modern  Kerkhah,  the  Pasitigris  or  Eulseus,  now  the  Kuran, 
the  Hedyphon  or  Hedypnus,  now  the  Jerahi,  and  the  Oroatis, 
at  present  the  Tab  or  Hiudyan.  Of  these,  the  Oroatis,  wluch 
is  the  most  eastern,  belongs  perhaps  more  to  Persia  than  to 
Babylon ;  but  its  lower  course  probably  fell  within  the  Susia- 
nian  territory.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  between  Shiraz  and 
Persepolis,*  about  lat.  29°  46',  long.  52°  85'  E. ;  and  flown  to- 
wards the  Persian  Gulf  with  a  course  which  is  north-west  to 
Failiyun,  then  nearly  W.  to  Zebitun,  after  which  it  becomes 
somewhat  south  of  west  to  Hindyan,  and  then  S.W.  by  S.  to 
the  sea.  The  length  of  the  stream,  without  counting  lesser 
windings,  is  200  miles;  its  width  at  Hindyan,  sixteen  miles 
above  its  mouth,  is  eighty  yards,^  and  to  this  distajice  it  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  of  twenty  tuns  burthen."  At  first  its  waters 
are  pure  and  sweet,  but  Uiey  gradually  become  corrupted,  and 
at  Hindyan  they  are  so  brackish  as  not  to  be  fit  for  use.^ 

The  Jerahi  rises  from  several  sources  in  the  Kuh  Margun,"  a 
lofty  and  precipitous  range,  forming  the  continuation  of  the 
chain  of  Zagros,  about  long.  50°  to  51°,  and  lat.  31°  SO'.  These 
head-streams  have  a  general  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The 
principal  of  them  is  the  Kurdistan  river,  which  rises  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Babahan,  and  flowing  eouth-west  to 
that  point,  then  bends  round  to  the  north,  and  runs  north-west 
nearly  to  the  fort  of  Mungasht,  where  it  resumes  its  original 
direction,  and  receiving  from  the  north-east  the  Abi  Zord,  or 


*  See  vol.  I.  pp.  6-14. 

*  Ililil.  pp.  187,188. 

*  Klnnelr,  Periian  Empire,  p.  (17 
Cliesney,  Euphralu  Ezpeditlon,  vol.  ' 
p.  302.  *  Klnneir,  1.  a.  c. 


«  Chesnay,  1.  b.  o.  The  Tub  w» 
ascended  in  1S36  hy  Lieut.  Whltolocke, 
of  the  Indian  Navy. 

1  KinnelT,  1.  a.  c. 

■  Cbesne;,  vol.  i.  p.  SOO. 
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"  Yellow  River  "  —  a  delightful  Btream  of  the  coldest  and  purest 
water  poBsible* — becomes  kuown  as  the  Jerahi,^"  and  carries  a 
large  body  of  water  as  far  as  Fellahiyeh  or  Dorak.  Near  Dorak 
the  waters  of  the  Jerahi  are  drawn  off  into  a  number  of  canals, 
and  the  river  is  thus  greatly  diminislied;  "  but  still  the  stream 
struggles  on,  and  proceeds  by  a  southerly  course  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  it  enters  near  Gadi  in  long.  48°  52'.  The 
course  of  the  Jerahi,  exclusively  of  the  smaller  windings,  is 
about  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  Tab  or  Hindyan.  In 
volume,  before  its  dispersion,  it  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  river.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about  a  hundred  yards  "  before 
it  reaches  Babahan,  and  ia  navigable  for  boats  almost  from  its 
junction  with  the  Abi  Zard.  Its  size  is,  however,  greatly  re- 
duced in  its  lower  course,  and  travellers  who  skirt  tlie  coast 
regard  the  Tab  as  the  more  important  river. '^ 

The  Kuran  is  a  river  very  much  exceeding  in  size  both  the 
Tab  and  the  Jerahi."  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
lai^e  streams  —  the  Dizful  river  and  the  Kuran  proper,  or  river 
of  Shuster.  Of  these  the  Shuster  stream  is  the  more  eastern. 
It  rises  in  the  Zarduh  Kuh,  or  "  Yellow  Mountain,"  '*  in  lat. 
82°,  long.  61",  almost  opposite  to  the  river  of  Is&han.  From 
its  source  it  is  a  large  stream.  Its  direction  is  at  first  to  the 
south-east,  but  after  a  while  it  sweeps  round  and  runs  con- 
siderably north  of  west ;  and  this  course  it  pursues  through  the 
mountains,  receiving  tributaries  of  importance  from  both  sides, 
till,  near  Akhili,  it  turns  round  to  the  soutli,  and,  cutting  at  a 
right  angle  the  outermost  of  the  Zi^ros  ranges,  flows  down  with 
a  course  S.W.  by  S.  nearly  to  Shuster,  where,  in  consequence  of 
a  bund  or  dam  ^  thrown  across  it,  it  bifurcates,  and  passes  in 


*  ati  S.  Ra,VfUaBOTi,lD  tha  Journal  qf 
the  Geoarapklcal  Soeieti/,  rol.  Ix.  p.  81. 

1°  This  name  U  commonly  nted  In 
the  country.  It  is  naknoirn,  howsTer, 
to  the  Arftbtaii  f[en){Taphen. 

I'  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  £01;  Kinnelr,  p. 
88. 

"  Three  hundred  and  fifty  teet. 
{Chesney,  toI.  I.  p.  200.) 

I*  This  waa  tbe  concloBlon  of  Hac- 
doiMl't   Ktnnelr,   who   travelled    1 


Bnsbtre    to   Hiudyon,   and   tlienca   to 
Dorak.    (Pmlan  Empire,  pp.  SG,  BT.) 

1*  Einnelc,  p.  87.  Thla  trrlter  goes 
■o  far  aa  to  Bay  that  the  Kuran,  Id 
Ita  lower  course,  contalna  "  a  greater 
body  of  water  than  either  the  Hgria 
the  Buphratea  aeparataly  couidered." 


(11..  p.  1 


3.) 


Cliesney,    vol.    i.    p.    lOT ;    Oto- 
graphiealJotimal,  vol.  xrl.  p.  BO. 

1  Tills  is  the  famoui  "  Bund  of  8b»- 
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two  streams  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  town.  The 
right  branch,  which  carried  commonly  about  two-thirds  of  the 
water,^  proceeds  by  a  tortuous  course  of  nearly  forty  miles,  in 
a  direction  a  very  little  west  of  south,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Dizful  stream,  which  takes  place  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
little  town  of  Bandi-kir.  Just  below  that  town  the  left  branch, 
called  at  present  Abi-Gargar,^  which  has  made  a  considerable 
bend  to  the  east,  rejoins  the  main  stream,  which  thenceforth 
flows  in  a  single  chutnel.  The  course  of  the  Kuran  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Dizful  branch,  including  main 
windings,  is  about  210  miles.  The  Dizful  branch  rises  from  two 
sources,  nearly  a  degree  apart,*  in  lat.  3S°  50'.  These  streams 
run  respectively  south-east  and  south-west,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  to  their  junction  near  Bahrein,^  whence  their  united  waters 
flow  in  a  tortuous  course  with  a  general  direction  of  south,  for 
above  a  hundred  miles  to  the  outer  barrier  of  Zagros,  which 
they  penetrate  near  the  Diz  fort,  through  a  succession  of  chasms 
and  gorges.^  The  course  of  the  stream  from  this  point  is  south- 
west through  the  hills  and  across  the  plain,  past  Dizful,  to  the 
place  where  it  receives  the  Balad-rud  from  the  west,  when  it 
changes  and  becomes  flrst  south  and  then  south-east  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Shuster  river  near  Bandi-kir."  The  entire  course 
of  the  Dizful  stream  to  this  point  is  probably  not  less  than  280 
miles.^  Below  Bandi-kir,  the  Kuran,  now  become  "  a  noble 
river,  exceeding  in  size  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,""  meanders 
across  the  plain  in  a  general  direction  of  S.S.W.,  past  the  towns 
of  Uris,  Ahwaz,  and  Ismaili,  to  Sablah,  when  it  turns  more  to 
the  west,  and  passing  Mohammerah,  empties  itself  into  the 

pur,"  tODBtructed  liy  the  conqnaror  all       '  BabreiQ  mnuis  "the  two  liveTB." 
Valerian.     The  whole  process  of  con-        ■  Geof/raphicalJoumal,  I.  b.q. 
Btruction  haa  been  accuiatel;  described         '  Baudl-kir    Is    erroneously    called 
by  Sic  H,  RawlloBOii  to  the  Geographicul  \  Bundakeel  by  Macdonald  Kinneir  {Ptr- 
Jovrnal,  vol.  ii.  pji.  73-T6.  .  Man  Empire,  p.  S7),  and  Benderffhil  by 

*  Hence  called  the  Chahar  Dangali  Mr.  Loftua.  {ijhaldaa  and  iin*Uina,  Map 
([our  parts)  by  the  histoiiaus  ot  Tlmur,  to  illustrate  Journeys).  The  word  ia 
while  the  left  branch  ia  called  the  Du  formed  from iir,  "bitumen,"  because  in 
Dan^ah  (two  parts).  See  Pe'tis  de  la  the  dyke  at  this  place  the  stones  are 
Croix,  lorn.  li.  p.  183.  cemented  with  that  subataDce.     (Oe»- 

*  GeoiiTivphicai  Jaximi^,  vol,  Ix.  p.  74.   graph.  Journal,  I.  a.  c.) 

<  Cheaney,  Euphrala  Expedillon,  vol.         8  ThislatheeatlmBteolCol.Chesney. 
1.  p.  196;    Oeographical  Jaiii-nal,  Vol.  li.    {Euphratei  Eq>tdilltm,  vol.  I.  p.  197.) 
p.  67.  *  OtographicaL  JourtuU,  vol.  xvi.  p.  S. 
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Shat-el-Amb,"  about  22  miles  below  Busra.  The  entire  course 
of  the  Kuran  from  Ha  most  remote  source,  exclusive  of  the 
lesser  windingB,  is  not  less  than  430  miles. 

The  Kerkhah  (anciently  the  Choaspes  ")  ia  fonned  by  three 
streams  of  almost  equal  magnitude,  all  of  them  rising  in  the 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  Zagros  range.  The  central  of 
the  three  flows  from  the  southern  flank  of  Mount  Elwand 
(Orontes),  the  mountain  behind  Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  and 
receives  on  the  right,  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles, 
the  northern  or  Singur  branch,  and  ten  miles  further  on  the 
southern  or  Guran  branch,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Gamas-ab.  The  river  thus  formed  flows  westward  to 
Behistun,  after  which  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to 
the  south,  receiving  tributaries  on  both  hands,  and  winding 
among  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  ruined  city  of  Rudbar. 
Here  it  bursts  through  the  outer  barrier  of  the  great  range, 
and,  receiving  the  large  stream  of  the  Kiriind  from  the  north- 
west, flows  S.S.E.  and  S.E,  along  the  foot  of  the  range,  between 
it  and  the  Kebir  Kuh,  till  it  meets  the  stream  of  the  Abi-Zal, 
when  it  finally  leaves  the  hills  and  flows  through  the  plain, 
pursuing  a  S.S.E,  direction  to  the  ruins  of  Susa,  which  lie  upon 
its  left  bank,  and  then  turning  to  the  S.S.W.,  and  running  in 
that  direction  to  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  it  reaches  about  five 
miles  below  Kurnah.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  above  500 
miles ;  its  width,  at  some  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Abi-Zal,  is  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  yards.'* 

The  course  of  the  Kerkhah  was  not  always  exactly  such  as 
is  here  described.  Anciently  it  appears  to  have  bifurcated  at 
Pai  Pul,  18  or  20  miles  N.W.  of  Susa,  and  to  have  sent  a  branch 


'*  Natim1l7,  tbe  Kuran  baa  a  conrae 
of  Ita  o\m  by  which  It  enUirs  the  Per- 
sian Oult.  This  channel  runa  south- 
east  fcom  SabUh,  nearly  parallel  to  tbs 
Boh-a-Mishii,  and  is  about  200  yards 
broad.  (Cheeney,  p.  199.)  But  almost 
all  the  water  nonr  passes  by  the  Hafar 
canal  — an  artifldal  cutting— Into  the 
Sbat-el-Arab. 

11  On  the  Identity  of  these  streams 
see  the  author's  Haviiotui,  vol- 1,  p.  260, 
2ua    edition;   and    compare   Elnnelr'a 


Periian  Empire,  pp.  104,  105;  Cheaney, 
Euphrate$  Expedition,  vol.  1.  p.  2<M; 
Geoip'apkical  Journal,  vol.  Ix.  pp.  8T-93; 
vol.  ivl.  pp.  B1-(M;  Loftus,  Chaldaa  and 
Sutlana,  pp.  42B-430. 

"  The  course  o(  the  Kerkhah  was 
carefully  explored  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson 
in  the  year  1S36,  and  Is  accurately  laid 
down  in  the  map  accompaDying  bis 
Memoir.  (See  Jorimal  if  the  Oeo- 
graphioal  Societj/,  vol.  Ix.  pp.  49-93,  and 
map  opp.  p.  120.) 
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east  of  the  Susa  ruias,  which  absorbed  the  Shapor,  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Dizful  stream,  and  ran  into  the  Kuran  a  little 
above  Ahwaz.*^  The  remains  of  the  old  channel  are  still  to  be 
traced ; "  and  ita  existence  explains  the  confusion,  observable 
in  ancient  times,  between  the  Kerkhah  and  the  Kuran,  to 
each  of  which  streams,  in  certain  parts  of  their  course,  we  find 
the  name  Eulsaus  applied."  The  proper  Euleeus  (Ulai)  was 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes)  from  Pai  Pul  to 
Ahwaz;  but  the  name  was  naturally  extended  both  north- 
wards to  the  Choaspes  above  Pai  Pul  •*  and  southwards  to  the 
Kuran  below  Ahwaz.^^  The  latter  stream  was,  however,  known 
also,  both  in  its  upper  and  its  lower  course,  as  the  Pasitigris. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Empire  the  rivers  were  less  con- 
siderable. Among  tlie  most  important  may  be  mentioned  the 
SajuT,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Koweik,  or  river  of 
Aleppo,  the  Orontes,  or  river  of  Antioch,  the  Litany,  or  river 
of  TjT^,  the  Barada,  or  river  of  Damascus,  and  the  Jordan, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax. 

The  Sajur  rises  from  two  principal  sources  on  the  southern 
fianka  of  Amanus,  which,  aftor  running  a  short  distance,  unite 
a  little  to  the  east  of  AiH-Tab."*  The  course  of  the  stream 
from  the  point  of  junction  is  south-east.  lu  this  direction  it 
flows  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  channel  between  two  ranges  of 
hills  for  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  to  Tel  Khalid,  a  remark- 
able conical  hill  crowned  by  ruins.  Here  it  receives  an  im- 
portant afBuent  —  the  Keraskat  —  from  the  west,  and  becomes 
suitable  for  boat  navigation.  At  the  same  time  its  course 
changes,  and  runs  eastward  for  about  12  miles;  after  which 
the  stream  again  inclines  to  the  south,  and  keeping  an  E.S.E. 
direction  for  14  or  15  miles,  enters  the  Euphrates  by  five 
mouths  in  about  lat.  36"  37'.  The  course  of  the  river  measures 
probably  about  65  miles. 


u  Lotttu,  Chaldaa  and  Siutana,  pp. 
121-131. 

M  Ibid.  pp.  124.  425. 

'*  See  BD  article  by  the  author  od 
this  iubjeot  Id  Smith's  Biblical  Dic- 
lionarv,  ToL  lU.  pp.  IMS,  1S8T,  od  voo. 
Ur.Ai. 


'•  Plin.  H.  JV.  vt.  31. 
"  AitIbd,  Exp.  Al.  vll.  7. 
"  Foi  a  full  account  of  the  SBJat,s«« 
Chelner,  Euphraia  E:qMiitii>n,  vol.  1.  p. 
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The  Koweik,  or  river  of  Aleppo  (the  Chalus  of  Xenophon  "), 
rises  in  the  hills  south  of  Ain-Tab.  Springing  &om  two  souices, 
one  of  which  is  known  as  the  Baloklu-Su,  or  "  Fish  River,"  "  it 
flows  at  £rst  eastward,  as  if  intending  to  join  the  Euphrates. 
On  reaching  the  plain  of  Aleppo,  however,  near  Sayjadok-Koi, 
it  receives  a  tributary  from  the  north,  which  gives  its  course  a 
southern  inclination ;  and  from  this  point  it  proceeds  in  a  south 
and  south-westerly  direction,  winding  along  the  shallow  bed 
which  it  has  scooped  in  the  Aleppo  plain,  a  distance  of  60  miles, 
past  Aleppo  to  Einnisrio,  near  the  foot  of  the  Jebel-el-Sis.*" 
Here  its  further  progress  southward  is  barred,  and  it  is  forced  to 
turn  to  the  east  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  it  skirts 
for  eight  or  ten  miles,  finally  entering  the  small  lake  or  marsh  of 
El  Melak,  in  which  it  loses  itself  after  a  course  of  about  80  miles. 

The  Orontes,  the  great  river  of  Assyria,  rises  in  the  Buka'a  — 
the  deep  valley  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ccele-Syria  Proper 
— springing  from  a  number  of  small  brooks,'  which  flow  down 
from  the  Antilibanus  range  between  lat.  84°  5'  and  lat.  34°  12'. 
Its  most  remote  source  is  near  Ytmin,  about  seven  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Baalbek.  The  stream  flows  at  first  N.W.  by  W.  into  the 
plain,  on  reaching  which  it  turns  at  a  right-angle  to  the  north- 
east, and  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Antilibanus  range  as  far  as 
Lebweh,  where,  being  joined  by  a  larger  stream  from  the  south- 
east,^ it  takes  its  direction  and  flows  N.W.  and  then  N.  across 
the  plain  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Here  it  receives  the  waters 
of  a  much  more  abundant  fountain,  which  wells  out  from  the 
roots  of  that  range,*  and  is  regarded  by  the  Orientals  as  the 
true  "head  of  the  stream."*     Thus  increased  the  river  flows 


l>  Anab.i.i,i9. 

^  AinBWOTth'B  Travtlt  in  the  Trade 
of  tht  Ten  Thouiand,  p.  63;  Cbesney. 
vol.  i.  p.  412.  Xenophon  remarks  that 
the  Chains  was  "  full  of  large  fish  "  (irAif- 

"  See  Chesuey,  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  413, 
and  Porter,  Handbook  of  Sj/ria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  CIO,  611. 

■  See  Chesney,  vol.  I.  p.  394,  and  com- 
pare the  excellent  ta»f  in  Mr.  Porter's 
Handbook  of  S]/ria,  from  which  much  of 
the  description  in  Uie  text  Is  taken. 


1  Mr.  Porter  hlmselt  regards  this 
spring  as  the  proper  source  of  the 
Orontes.    (Hamibook,  p.  515.) 

>  QeographUal  Journal,  vol.  vll.  pp. 
99,  IW;  vol.  zzvl.  p.  03;  Handbook  of 
Syria,  p.  H76.  Col.  Chesney  eironeOUBly 
places  this  fountain  "  at  the  toot  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon."  {Ewphraia  Expedition, 
vol.  1.1,8.  c.) 

*  Itiscalled  thQjlneIj4(^,or"Ponn- 
tain  ol  the  £1  Asy"  (Orontes),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  ^th  the  Ain  of  Nnm- 
baiBjuudv,  11. 
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northwards  for  a  short  space,  after  which  it  turns  to  the  uorth> 
east,  and  runs  io  a  deep  cleft '  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  pur- 
suing this  direction  for  16  or  16  miles  to  a  point  beyond 
Ribleh,  nearly  in  lat.  34°  80'.  Here  the  course  of  the  river 
again  changes,  becoming  slightly  west  of  north  to  the  Lake  of 
Hems  (Buheiret^Hems),  which  is  nine  or  ten  miles  below 
Ribleh.  Issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Hems  about  lat.  84°  43',  the 
Orontes  once  more  flows  to  the  north-east,  and  in  five  or  eax 
miles  reaches  Hems  itself,  which  it  leaves  on  its  right  bank. 
It  then  flows  for  twenty  miles  nearly  due  north,  after  which, 
on  approaching  Hamah  (Hamath),  it  makes  a  alight  bend  to 
the  east  round  the  foot  of  Jebel  Erbayn,'  and  then  entering 
the  rich  pasture  country  of  El-Ghab,  runs  north-west  and  north 
to  the  "  Iron  Bridge  "  (Jisr  HaHid),  in  lat.  36°  11'.  Its  course 
thus  far  has  been  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  lain  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
more  western  of  which  has  shut  it  out  from  the  sea.  At  Jisr 
Hadid  the  western  mountains  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Orontes, 
sweeping  round  their  base,  runs  first  west  and  then  south-west 
down  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
lovely  scenery,'  to  the  coast,  which  it  reaches  a  little  above 
the  86th  parallel,  in  long.  35°  55'.  The  course  of  the  Orontes, 
exclusive  of  lesser  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable stream  almost  from  its  source.^  At  Hamah,  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  thirteen  arches.*  At  Antioch  it  is  fifty  yards  in  width,* 
and  runs  rapidly.  The  natives  now  call  it  the  Kahp«l-AsT, 
or  "  Rebel  River,"  either  from  its  running  in  an  opposite  direc- 


'  Frora  200  to  400  feet  In  depth. 
(Porter,  Handbook,  1.  n.  c.) 

*  Cheaney,  vol.  i.  p.  SW. 

'  Dean  Stanley  sayB  the  acflneiy  here 
hui  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Wye 
{Hinai  and  Palettlne,  p.  400).  Colonel 
Chesney  speaks  of  "licbly  plctUTeaque 
slopes;"  "striking  scenery;"  "steep 
and  wooded  hills;"  "bonks  adorned 
with  the  oleander,  the  arhutns,  and 
other  ahruba."  (Euphratet  Eipedilion, 
TOl,  i.  p.  397.)    Mr.  Poitei  says,  "The 


brldle-patb  along  the  bank  of  the 
Orontea  winds  thiotigh  Itixarlant  shmb- 
beiies.  Tangled  thlcketa  of  myrtle, 
oleander,  and  other  flowering  sbniba, 
make  a  gorgeous  border  to  the  stresm." 
IHimdbook,  p.  602.)  Only  a  little  sonth 
of  the  Orontes,  in  this  part  of  its  couiae, 
was  the  celebrated  Daphne. 
■  Porter,  Bandbook,  p.  S7B. 
Bnrckbardt,    IViwett   fn   Stpria,   p. 


143. 


<>  Porter,  p.  603. 
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tion  to  all  the  other  streams  of  the  country,"  or  (more  proba- 
blj)  from  its  violence  and  impetuosity." 

There  is  one  tributary  of  the  Orontes  which  deserves  a 
cursory  mention.  This  U  the  Kara  Su,  or  "Black  River," 
which  reaches  it  from  the  Aga  Denghis,  or  Bahr-el-Abiyad, 
about  iive  miles  below  Jisr  Hadid  and  four  or  five  above 
Antioch.  This  stream  brings  into  the  Orontes  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  that  is  drained  from  the  southern  side  of 
Amanus.  It  is  formed  by  a  union  of  two  rivers,  the  upper 
Kara  Su  and  the  Afrin,  which  flow  into  the  Aga  Denghis 
(White  Sea),  or  Lake  of  Antioch,  from  the  north-west,  the  one 
entering  it  at  its  northern,  the  other  at  its  eastern  extremity. 
Both  are  considerable  streams;  and  the  Kara  Su,  on  issuing 
from  the  lake,  carries  a  greater  body  of  water  than  the  Orontes 
itself,^  and  thus  adds  largely  to  the  volume  of  that  stream  in 
its  lower  course  from  the  point  of  junction  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Litany,  or  river  of  Tyre,  rises  from  a  source  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  head  springs  of  the  Orontes.  The  almost 
imperceptible  watershed  of  the  Buka'a  runs  between  Ymiin 
and  Baalbek,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  latter ; "  and  when  it  is 
once  passed,  the  drainage  of  the  water  is  southwards.  The 
highest  permanent  fountain  of  the  southern  stream  seems  to 
be  a  small  lake  uear  Tel  Hushben,^  which  lies  about  six  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Baalbek  ruins.  Springing  from  this 
source  the  Litany  flows  along  the  lower  Buka'a  in  a  direction 
which  is  generally  a  little  west  of  south,  receiving  on  either 
side  a  number  of  streamlets  and  rills  from  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanns,  and  giving  out  in  its  turn  numerous  canals  for  irriga- 
tion, which  fertilise  the  thirsty  soil.  As  the  stream  descends 
with  numerous  windings,  but  still  with  the  same  general 
course,  the  valley  of  the  Buka'a  contracts  more  and  more,  till 
finally  it  terminates  in  a  gorge,  down  which  thunders  the 
Litany — a  gorge  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  so 

"  Tills  Is  Mr.  Porter's  explanation.  "  Porter,   Handbfifl;   p.    57H.      The 

iHattilbook,  p.  ST6.)  elevation  ol  the  ivaterahed  above  the 

"  8u  SchwATze.  as  quoted  bj  Dean  sea-1evel  is  about  3300  feet. 

Stanley  (.9inn(  and  FaleiUne,  p.  27H).  ■>  Burckhardt,   TraneU  In  S'jria,  p. 

"  Chesue;,  Evphrata  ExpidUion,  vol.  10;  Chesnej,  Euphrata  Expedition,  vol. 

L  p.  38C.  i.  p.  398. 
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narrow,  that  in  one  place  it  is  actually  bridged  over  by  masses 
of  rock  which  have  fallen  from  the  ja^^  Bides."  Narrower 
and  deeper  grows  the  goi^e,  and  the  river  chafes  and  foams 
through  it,"  gradually  working  itself  round  to  the  west,  and 
BO  clearing  a  way  ttu'ough  the  very  roots  of  Lebanon  to  the 
low  coast  tract,  across  which  it  meanders  slowly,"  as  if  wearied 
with  its  long  struggle,  before  finally  emptying  itself  into  the 
sea.  The  course  of  the  Litany  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
from  70  to  75  miles. 

The  Barada,  or  river  of  Damascus,  rises  in  the  plain  of 
Zebdany  —  the  very  centre  of  the  AntUibanus.  It  has  its  real 
permanent  source  in  a  small  nameless  lake  ^  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  plain,  about  lat.  33°  41' ;  but  in  winter  it  is  fed  by  streams 
flowing  from  the  valley  above,  especially  by  one  which  rises  in 
lat.  33°  46',  near  the  small  hamlet  of  Ain  ^awa^.'''  The  course 
of  the  Barsda  from  the  small  lake  is  at  first  towards  the  east; 
but  it  soon  sweeps  round  and  flows  southward  for  about  four 
miles  to  the  lower  end  of  the  plain,  after  which  it  again  turns 
to  the  east  and  enters  a  romantic  glen,  running  between  high 
cliffs,^'  and  cutting  through  the  main  ridge  of  the  Antilibanus 
between  the  Zebdany  plain  and  Suk,  the  Abila  of  the  ancients.** 
From  Suk  the  river  flows  through  a  narrow  but  lovely  valley, 
in  a  course  which  has  a  general  direction  of  south-east,  past  Ain 
Fijeh  (where  its  waters  are  greatly  increased),**  through  a  series 
of  gorges  and  glens,  to  the  point  where  the  roots  of  the  Anti- 
libanus sink  down  upon  the  plain,  when  it  bursts  forth  froia 
the  mountains  and  scatters.**  Channels  are  drawn  from  it  on 
either  side,  and  its  waters  are  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
Merj,  which  it  covers  with  fine  trees  and  splendid  herbage. 


1*  Porter,  p.  BTl;  Robinson,  Later 
Seieareha,  p.  423. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  3S6.  3ST. 

"  Cheaney,  EuphnUti  E^KtUHon, 
vol.  1.  p.  398. 

"  Porter,  p.  B5T.  The  elevation  at 
the  plain  of  Zebdany  la  about  3500  feet. 

*>  Col,  Cheaney  makes  tbla  the  proper 
source  of  tbe  Barada  (Eupliratet  Et.pedt- 
tion,  vol.  1.  p.  actl).  Its  true  character 
to  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Porter  {HanMook, 


p.  GSS).    Compare  Bobinsoti,  Later  Be- 

«onJl««,  p.  487, 

>'  Porter,  p.  B67, 

^  On  the  proofs  oE  this  identity  see 
Robinson,  Lottr  Retarcha,  pp.  iSO-AHi. 

B  Porter,  p.  SOS:  Robfnson,  p.  4T6. 
The  quantity  of  water  f^ven  oat  by 
thJH  fouutaio  conKiderably  exceeds  that 
carried  by  the  Barada  above  it. 

M  See  the  excellent  descriptloii  In 
Stanley'a  .Sinai  and  Palt$tlne,  p.  402. 
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One  braacli  passes  right  through  the  city,  cutting  it  in  half. 
Others  irrigate  the  gardens  and  orchards  both  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south.  Beyond  the  town  the  tendency  to  division  still 
continues.  The  river,  weakened  greatly  through  the  irrigation, 
separates  into  three  main  chauoels,  which  flow  with  divergent 
courses  towards  the  east,  and  terminate  in  two  lai^e  swamps  or 
lakes,  the  Bahret-esh-Shutkiyeh  and  the  Bahret-el-Kibliyeh,^  at 
a  distance  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  from  the  city.  The 
Barada  is  a  short  stream,  its  entire  course  from  the  plain  of 
Zebdany  not  much  exceeding  forty  miles.^ 

The  Jordan  is  commonly  regarded  as  flowing  from  two  sources 
in  the  Huleh  or  plain  immediately  above  Lake  Merom,  one  at 
Banios  (the  ancient  Paneas),  the  other  at  Tel-el-kady,  which 
marks  the  site  of  Laish  or  Dan.^  But  the  true  highest  present 
source  of  the  river  is  the  spring  near  Hasbeiya,  called  Neba- 
es-Hasbany,  or  Ras-en-Neba.^  This  spring  rises  in  the  torrent- 
course  known  as  the  Wady-el-Teim,  which  descends  from  the 
north-western  flank  of  Hermon,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  great  gorge  of  the  Litany,  having  a  direction  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  The  water  wells  forth  in  abundance  from 
the  foot  of  a  volcanic  bluff,  called  Raa-el-Anjah,  lying  directly 
north  of  Hasbeiya,  and  ia  immediately  used  to  turn  a  mill.  The 
course  of  the  streamlet  is  very  slightly  west  of  south  down  the 
Wady  to  the  Huleh  plain,  where  it  is  joined,  and  multiplied 
sevenfold,*  by  the  streams  from  Banais  and  Tel-el-Kady, 
becoming  at  once  worthy  of  the  name  of  river.  Hence  it  runs 
almost  due  aouth  to  the  Merom  lake,  which  it  enters  in  lat. 
83"  7',  through  a  reedy  and  marshy  tract  which  it  is  difficult  to 

M  Porter,  in  the  BIhllothefn  Sncra, 
April,  IBM,  pp.  329-344:  RoblnsoD, 
Later  Reiearchu,  pp.  ISO,  4GI. 

>  Mr.  Porter  eatliaates  the  course  or 
the  Barada,  from  the  place  where  It 
leaves  the  mountains  to  the  two  lakes, 
at  20  miles.  (Handbook,  p.  496.)  Its 
course  among  the  mounCaius  seems  to 
be  of  about  the  same  lenf^. 

1  These  sources  have  been  described 
by  many  wrttert.    The  best  deHcription  j  that   of  the   Banlas   one.     (Later   Rt- 
Is  perhaps  that  of  Stanley  (Sinai  and  !  tearehei,  p.  3n6.) 
Palatine,   pp.   386-391};    J)ut    compare  I 


44S. 

•  Robinson,  p.  378;  Porter,  pp.  461, 
452;  Lynch,  Karralive  af  an  Ezpedillon 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  p,  3IB. 

'  Dr.  Robinson  estimates  the  volume 
or  the  Banias  source  as  double  that  of 
the  Haslwiya  stream,  and  the  volume 
of  the  Tol-eI-K»dy  fountain  hs  double 
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penetrate.^  Irauing  from  Merom  in  lat.  33"  3',  the  Jordan  flows 
at  first  gluggishly^  BOuthward  to  "Jacob's  Bridge,"  passing 
which,  it  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  much  swifter 
current,  down  the  depressed  and  narrow  cleft  between  Merom 
and  Tiberias,  descending  at  the  rate  of  fifty  feet  in  a  mile,'  and 
becoming  (as  has  been  said)  a  sort  of  "  continuous  waterfall."  ' 
Before  reaching  Tiberias,  its  coui-se  bends  slightlj  to  the  west 
of  soath  for  about  two  miles,  and  it  pours  itself  into  that  "sea  " 
in  about  lat.  32"  63'.  Quitting  the  sea  in  lat  32"  42',  it  finally 
enters  the  track  called  the  Gbor,  the  still  lower  chaan  or  cleft 
which  intervenes  between  Tiberias  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Here  the  descent  of  the  stream  becomes  compara- 
tively gentle,  not  much  exceeding  three  feet  per  mile ;  for 
though  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  lakes  is  less  than 
seventy  miles,  and  the  entire  fall  above  600  feet,  which  would 
seem  to  give  a  descent  of  nine  or  ten  feet  a  mile,  yet,  as  the 
course  of  the  river  throughout  this  part  of  its  career  is  tortuous 
in  the  extreme,^  the  fall  is  really  not  greater  than  above  indi- 
cated. Still  it  is  sufBcieut  to  produce  as  many  as  twenty-seven 
rapids,'"  or  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  seven  miles.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  the  Jordan  receives  two  important  tributaries, 
each  of  which  seeraa  to  deserve  a  few  words. 

The  Jarrauk,  or  Sheriat-el-Mandhur,  anciently  the  Hieromax, 
drains  the  water,  not  only  from  Gaulonitis  or  Jaulan,  the  country 
immediately  east  and  south-east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  but  also 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the   Hauran,''     At  its  mouth  it  is 


'  Rolilnson,  ReKurchez,  toI.  iii.  p.  1140. 

«  See  Col.  Wfldenliruph's  account  In 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  !fi.  p.  238;  and  compare  I^ncli, 
jVciirafi™,  p.  311;  Porter.  Ilnndbook,  p. 
4-n.  Col.  Chesney  exacrly  inverts  the 
real  locls  of  the  case.  {Euphratei  Expe- 
dition, vol,  I.  p.  4O0.) 

'  Thefall  between  the  lakes  of  Merom 
and  Tiberias  apiiRUB  to  be  trou  600  to 
TOO  feet.  Ttie  direct  distance  !s  little 
more  tlian  H  mlleB.  As  the  river  does 
not  here  meander  much,  its  entire  course 
can  scarcely  eicoed  13  or  14  mlleii.  Ac- 
cording to  these  numlKrs,  the  fall  would 
be  between  43  and  S4  feet  per  mile. 


H  Col.  Wildenbnich,  in  G>eoffrtlpAff<iJ 
JournaJ.vol.iic.p.  228.  Compare  Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  *27;  Lynch,  J/arrative,  p. 
311;  Petermann,  In  Geoffraphical  Jotir- 
Hol,  vol.  iviil,  p.  103;  Sec. 

*  The  TO  miles  of  actual  leag:th  ara 
Increased  by  theae  multitudlnooa  wind- 
in)^  to  SOO.  iOeogn^hical  Jbumnf,  toI. 
xviii.  p.  9i,  note;  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
FaiesUnt,  p.  3TT.>  The  remark  of  tb» 
English  Bailors  deserves  to  be  remeiD- 
t)ered~"The  Jordan  is  the crookedeat 
rlrer  what  is."  (Joumoj  o/  tKt  Atialic 
Society,  vol,  xvili.  p.  113.) 

'•  Stanley,  p.  2T6. 

»  Portei,  Handbook,  p.  321. 
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ISO  feet  wide,*^  and  in  the  winter  it  brings  down  a  great  body 
of  water  into  the  Jordan.  In  summer,  however,  it  Bhrinks  up 
into  an  ioconsidenible  brook,  haying  no  more  remote  Bources 
than  the  perennial  springs  at  Mazarib,  Dilly,  and  one  or  two 
other  places  on  the  plateau  of  Jaulan.  It  runs  through  a 
fertile  country,  and  has  generally  a  deep  cotirse  far  below  the 
siirface  of  the  plain ;  ere  &lUng  into  the  Jordan  it  make  its 
way  through  a  wild  ravine,  between  rugged  cliffs  of  basalt,  whioh 
are  in  places  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  Zurka,  or  Jabhok,  is  a  stream  of  the  same  character 
with  the  Hieromax,  but  of  inferior  dimensions  and  importance. 
It  drains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  of  GUead,  but  has 
no  very  remote  sources,  and  in  summer  only  carries  water 
through  a  few  miles  of  its  lower  course.*^  In  winter,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  roaring  stream  with  a  strong  current,  and  some- 
times cannot  be  forded.  The  ravine  through  which  it  flows  is 
narrow,  deep,  and  in  some  places  wild.  Throughout  nearly  its 
whole  course  it  is  fringed  by  thickets  of  cane  and  oleander, 
while  above,  iia  banks  are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak. 

The  Jordan  receives  the  Hieromax  about  four  or  five  miles 
below  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
the  Jahbok  about  half-way  between  that  lake  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  Augmented  by  these  streams,  and  others  of  less  impor- 
tance &om  the  mountains  on  either  side,  it  becomes  a  river  of 
considerable  size,  being  opposite  fieth-shan  (^Beisan)  140  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  deep,"  and  averaging,  in  its  lower  course, 
a  width  of  ninety  with  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet.''  Its 
entire  course,  from  the  fountain  near  Hasbeiya  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  including  the  passage  of  the  two  lakes  through  which  it 
flows,  is,  if  we  exclude  meanders,  about  130,  if  we  include 
them,  260  miles.  It  is  calculated  to  pour  into  the  Dead  Sea 
6,090,000  tons  of  water  daily." 


>*  Poit«T,  Bandfiook,  p.  321.  Mr. 
Porter  ia  the  authority  for  this  entire 
notice  of  the  Hieromax.  He  Is  tBit 
more  accurate  than  Col.  Cheaney.  (£u- 
phratf  Eq>edition,  vol.  1.  p.  401.) 

K  Porter,  Handbooi.  p.  310;  Biblicai 
DieUonary,  toI.  1.  p.  909. 
Tot,  n. 


>*  Cheanej,  vol.  i.  p.  401;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  304;  BnrckhanJt,  Traveltin 
Syria,  p.  .145. 

"  PetemiaiiD,  fn  tbe  Jovrnat  of  ths 
OeOffTophical  Hociety,  vol.  xriU.  p.  96. 

»  Cbesnej,  1.  a.  c. 
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Besides  these  rivers  the  Babylonian  territory  comprised  a 
number  of  important  lakes.  Of  these  some  of  the  more  eastern 
have  been  described  in  a  fonner  volume:  as  the  Bahr-i-N'edjif 
in  Lower  Chaldsea,"  and  the  Lake  of  Khatouniyeh  in  the  tract 
between  the  Sinjar  and  the  Khabour.'S  Jt  was  chiefly,  however, 
towards  the  west  that  sheets  of  wat«r  abounded :  the  principal 
of  these  were  the  Sabakhah,  the  Bahr-el-Melak,  and  the  Lake  of 
Antioch  in  Upper  Syria ;  the  Bahr-el-Kades,  or  Lake  of  Hems, 
in  the  central  region;  and  the  Damascus  lakes,  the  Lake  of 
Merom,  the  Sea  of  Gralilee  or  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the 
regions  lying  furthest  to  the  south.  Of  these  the  greater  num- 
ber were  salt,  and  of  little  value,  except  as  fumishiog  the  salt 
of  commerce;  but  four  —  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  the  Bahr-el- 
Kades,  the  Lake  Merom,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  —  were  fresh- 
water basins  lying  upon  the  courses  of  streams  which  ran 
through  them ;  and  these  not  only  diversified  the  scenery  by 
their  clear  bright  aspect,  but  were  of  considerable  value  to  the 
inhabitants,  as  furnishing  them  with  many  excellent  sorts  of  fish. 

Of  the  salt  lakes  the  most  eastern  was  the  Sabakhah.  This 
is  a  basin  of  long  and  narrow  form,  lying  on  and  just  below 
the  36th  parallel.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  route  from 
Balis  to  Aleppo,  and  is  nearly  equally  distant  between  the  two 
places.  Its  length  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen  miles;  and  its 
width,  where  it  is  broadest,  is  about  five  mUes.  It  receives 
from  the  north  the  waters  of  the  Nahr-el-Dhahab,  or  "  Golden 
River  "  (which  has  by  some  been  identified  with  the  Daradaz 
of  Xenophon'),  and  from  the  west  two  or  three  insignificant 
streams,  which  empty  themselves  into  its  western  extremity. 
The  lake  produces  a  lai^e  quantity  of  salt,  especially  after  wet 
seasons,  which  is  collected  and  sold  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country.* 

The  Bahr-el-Melak,  the  lake  which  absorbs  the  Koweik,  or 
river  of  Aleppo,  is  less  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  Lake 
Sabakhah,  which  it  very  much  resembles  in  its  general  cbai^ 

"  See  vol.  I.  p.  14.  I  bats  th«  Tlew,  and  endeAToura  to  Bhow 

>■  Ibid.  p.  189.  that  the  Dandax  was  a  braDch  o(  th» 

>  So  Col.  Chesne7  {Eiiphrai^i  Expedl-  Euphrates.  ( Ti-aveU  in  the  Track,  pp. 
turn,  vol.  i.  p.  115).  Mr.  Ainnworth  com- 1  (i5,  66.)  >  Chesney,  !.>.«. 
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acter.  Its  ordinary  length  is  about  nine  miles,  and  its  width 
three  or  four ;  but  in  winter  it  i8  greatly  swollen  by  the  rains^ 
and  at  that  time  it  spreads  out  so  widely  that  its  circumference 
Bometames  exceeds  fifty  miles.*  Much  salt  is  drawn  from  its 
bed  in  the  diy  season,  and  a  large  part  of  Syria  is  hence  sup- 
plied with  the  commodity.  The  lake  is  covered  with  small 
islands,  and  greatly  frequented  by  aquatic  birds  —  geese,  ducks, 
flamingoes,  and  the  like. 

The  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  are  three  in 
number,  and  are  all  of  a  very  similar  type.  They  are  inde- 
terminate in  size  and  shape,  changing  with  the  weteess  or  dry- 
ness of  the  season ;  and  it  is  possible  that  sometimes  they  may 
be  all  united  in  one.*  The  most  northern,  which  is  called  the 
Bahret-esh-^urkiyeh,  receives  about  half  the  surplus  water  of 
the  Barada,  together  with  some  streamlets  from  the  outlying 
ranges  of  Antilibanus  towards  the  north.^  The  central  one, 
called  the  Bahret-el-Kibliyeh,  receives  the  rest  of  the  Barada 
water,  which  enters  it  by  three  or  four  branches  on  its  northern 
and  western  sides.  The  most  southern,  known  as  Bahret- 
Hijaneh,  is  the  receptacle  for  the  stream  of  the  Awaaj,  and 
takes  also  the  water  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Ledjah,  or 
region  of  Argob.  The  three  lakes  are  in  the  same  line  —  a  line 
which  runs  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  They  are,  or  at  least  were 
recently,  separated  by  tracts  of  dry  land  from  two  to  four 
miles  hroad.^  Dense  thickets  of  tall  reeds  surround  them,  and 
in  summer  almost  cover  their  surface.^  Like  the  Bahr-el- 
Melak,  they  are  a  home  for  water-fowl,  which  flock  to  them  in 
enormous  numbers.^ 

By  &r  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  salt  lakes  is 
the  Great  Lake  of  the  South  —  the  Bahr  Lut  ("  Sea  of  Lot "),  or 
Dead  Sea.     This  sheet  of  water,  which  has  always  attracted  the 

*  Cheaner  (SiipArotef  S^cpedUton,  vol.  the  Journal  of  tke  Oeographical  Society, 
1.  p.  413).  vol.  xxTJ.  pp.  43-46,  and  in  the  Journal 

*  Only  one  lake  ia  rec^^nlited  by  the  of  Sacred  TAteraiure,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  346-209. 
«aTl7  travellers  and  map  maken.    £ven  '  See  Mr.  Porter's  Handbook,  p,  49T. 
Col.  Chesney,  wrtting  in  18S0,  knows  *  See  the  map  of  Syria  attached  to   - 
apparently  hut  of  one.    lEvp/iralea  Ex-  the  Handbook,  and  likeniHe  I«  Di.  Bob- 
pedltion,  vol.  i.  p.  0O2.)    The  three  lakes  Ioboh'b  Later  Seiearchee,  ad  fin. 

were,  I  believe,  firet  noticed   by  Mr.         '  Porter,  i/aiid6oofc,  p.  4S6. 
Portei,  who  gave  an  account  of  Qiem  In  I       ^  Ibid.  p.  467. 
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Special  notice  and  observation  of  travellers,  has  of  late  years 
been  scientifically  surveyed  by  officers  of  the  Aniericaa  navy ; 
and  its  shape,  its  sise,  and  even  its  depth,  are  thus  knowa  with 
accuracy."  The  Dead  Sea  ia  of  an  oblong  form,  and  would  be 
of  a  very  regular  contour,  were  it  not  for  a  remarkable  projec- 
tion &om  its  eastern  shore  near  its  southern  extremity.  In 
this  place,  a  long  and  low  peninsula,  shaped  like  a  human 
foot,"**  projects  into  the  lake,  filling  up  two-thirda  of  its  width, 
and  thus  dividing  the  expanse  of  water  into  two  portions, 
which  are  connected  by  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  pasai^.^^ 
The  entire  length  of  the  sea,  &om  north  to  south,  is  46  miles : 
its  greatest  width,  between  ita  eastern  and  its  western  shores, 
is  lOi  miles.  The  whole  area  is  estimated  at  250  geographical 
square  miles.'^  Of  this  space  174  square  miles  belong  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lake  (the  true  "  Sea  "),  29  to  the  narrow 
channel,  and  46  to  the  southern  portion,  which  has  been  called 
"the  back-water,"^  or  "the  lagoon.""  The  most  remarkable 
difference  between  the  two  portions  of  the  lake  is  the  contrast 
they  present  as  to  depth.  While  the  depth  of  the  northern 
portion  is  from  600  feet,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan,  to  800,  1000,  'l200,  and  even  1300  feet,  further 
down,  the  depth  of  the  lagoon  ia  nowhere  more  than  12  or  13 
feet;  and  in  places  it  is  so  shallow  that  it  has  been  found 


'  Great  ireditiH  due  to  the  Americann 
(or  the  spirit  which  conceived  and 
carried  out  Captain  Lynch's  Expedition. 
The  resultR  of  the  KxpeditloD  have  beea 
made  public  partly  hy  tneans  ot  the 
{(fflcUd  Jiepoi-t  published  at  Baltimore 
in  18fi2,  but  ia  mote  detail  b7  Captain 
Lynch's  private  Ifiirralive,  piiblished  at 
London  In  I84'J.  An  excellent  dif^est 
or  the  information  contained  in  these 
volumes,  as  well  as  ot  the  accounts  ot 
others,  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  George  ' 
Grove,  and  published  In  the  third 
volume  ot  Dr.  Smith's  Biblical  Diction- 
arp.  pp.  11T3-118T. 

'"  The  natlruti  rail  the  peninsula  the 
Llian,  coiiiiwrinff  its  shape  with  that  of 
the  human  "  conKiie." 

"  Tiie  pasaaRe  I9  narrowed  not  only 
by  the  projecting  "tonBue,"  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  directly  opposite  the 


tongue  there  is  an  extensive  beach, 
composed  of  uhalk,  marl,  and  gypaum, 
nhlch  projects  Into  the  natural  baain  of 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  while 
the  tongue  projects  about  six.  Thus 
the  channel  la  reduced  to  two  miles,  or 
In  dry  seasons  to  one.  (See  Irby  and 
Mangles.  TratvU,  p,  494.) 

"  Grove.  In  BIhllcal  DSctionary,  vol.  I. 
p.  11T4.  All  these  measurements  are, 
it  must  be  remembered,  liable  to  a 
certain  amount  ot  derangement  accost- 
ing to  the  time  ot  year  and  the  wetness 
or  dryness  of  the  season.  Lines  of  drift- 
wood have  been  remarked,  shovrinj;  in 
places  a  ditference  ot  tfoertd  milti  in  the 
water  edge  at  different  seasons.  (Bob- 
inson,  Researrhfii,  vol.  il.  pp.  488  and  6T2.) 

"  Irby  and  Mangles,  TVaveb,  passim. 

"  Grove,  in  Biblical  Dictionary,  vol.  i. 
p.  1174. 
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possible,  in  some  seasons,  to  ford  the  whole  way  aerosa  from 
one  side  to  the  other."  The  pecnliaritiea  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
compared  with  other  lakes,  are  its  depression  below  the  sea- 
level,  it.9  buoyancy,  aad  its  extreme  saltness.  The  degree  of 
the  depression  is  not  yet  certainly  known ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  at  least  a^  much  as  1300  feet,'"  whereas  no 
other  lake  is  known  to  be  depressed  more  than  570  feet.'^  The 
buoyancy  and  the  saltneas  are  not  so  wholly  unparalleled. 
The  waters  of  Lake  Urumiyeh  are  probably  as  salt  and  as 
buoyant ; "  those  of  Lake  Elton  in  the  steppe  east  of  the  Wolga, 
and  of  certain  other  Russian  lakes,  appear  to  be  even  salter.'^ 
But  with  these  few  exceptions  (if  they  are  exceptions),  the 
Dead  Sea  water  must  be  pronouuced  to  be  the  heaviest  and 
saltest  water  known  to  us.  More  than  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
is  solid  matter  held  in  solution.  Of  this  solid  matter  nearly 
one-third  is  common  salt,  which  is  more  than  twice  aa  much 
as  is  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Of  the  fresh-water  lakes  the  largest  and  most  important  is 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  This  sheet  of  water  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
with  an  axis,  like  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  very  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  thirteen,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  six  miles.^  Its  extreme  depth,  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained,  is  27i-  fathoms,  or  165  feet.^  The  Jordan  flows 
into  its  upper  end  turbid  and  muddy,  and  issues  forth  at  its 
southern  extremity  clear  and  pellucid.  It  receives  also  the 
waters  of  a  considerable  number  of  small  streams  and  springs, 
some  of  which  are  warm  and  brackish ;  yet  its  own  water  is 
always  sweet,  cool,  and  transparent,  and  laving  everywhere 
a    shelving    pebbly    beach,    has   a    bright    sparkling   appear- 


"  SeetMD,  Worki,  vol.  I.  p.  428;  toI. 
U.  p.  308;  i^nch,  IfarraUiie,  p.  199; 
Boblason,  Betearr/ut,  vol.  II.  p.  235. 

■*  Setting  aside  n  single  barametrlcal 
obaervatlOD  —  that  of  Von  Bchabert  In 
laST  —  all  the  other  estimates,  however 
mBde.giveadepreaslOD  vsrylng  between 
1200  BDd  14fi0  feet.  (See  Mr.  Grove's 
note,  BlbUcai  BicUonary,  vol.  i.  p.  IITS.) 

■'  The  lake  Aaat,  on  the  Somauli 
coast,  opposite  Aden,  Is  said  to  be  de- 
pieiMd  to  this  axtenL    (UurcIiiwHi,  In 


QtographScal  JovrntU,  vol.  xlv.  p.  cxvl.) 
H  Compare  OeopropfticoiiTounKii,  vol. 
I.  p.  7. 

u  The  waten  ot  Lake  Blton  (lellan 
ikoFI  contain  from  S4  to  28  per  cent,  ol 
solid  matter,  while  those  of  the  "Ked 
Sea  "  near  Perekop  contain  about  37  per 
cent.  The  waters  ot  the  Dead  Sea  con- 
tain about  36  per  cent. 

V  Porter,  Handbook,  p  418;  Stanley, 
Stnai  and  Pateitine,  p.  362. 

u  Iiynch,  Xarraliee,  p.  9S. 
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ance.^  The  banks  are  lofty,  and  in  general  destitute  of 
verdure.  What  exactly  is  the  amount  of  depression  below 
the  lev«l  of  the  Mediterranean  remains  still,  to  some  extent, 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  probably  not  much  less  than  700  feet.™ 
Now,  as  formerly,  the  lake  produces  aa  abundance  of  fish, 
which  are  pronounced,  by  those  who  have  partaken  of  them, 
to  be  "  delicious," ' 

Nine  miles  above  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  on  the  course  of  the 
same  stream,  is  the  far  smaller  basin  known  now  as  the  Bahr-el- 
Huleh,  and  anciently  (perhaps)  as  Merom.^  This  is  a  mountain 
tarn,  varying  in  size  as  the  season  is  wet  or  dry,*  but  never 
apparently  more  than  about  seven  miles  long,  by  five  or  six 
broad.*  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plain 
called  Huleh,  and  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  flat  marshy 
ground,  thickly  set  with  reeds  and  canes,  which  make  the  lake 
itself  almost  unapproachable.'  The  depth  of  the  Huleh  is  not 
known.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  aquatic  birds,  and  is  said  to 
contain  an  abundant  supply  of  fish.* 

The  Bahr-el-Kades,  or  Lake  of  Hems,  lies  on  the  course  of 
the  Orontea,  about  139  miles  N.N.E.  of  Merom,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  south  of  the  Lake  of  Antioch.  It  is  a  small 
sheet  of  water,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  long,  and  only 
two  or  three  wide,^  running  in  the  same  direction  with  the 


>>  Porter,  In  BlMical  Dicifonary,  toI.  I. 

"  Schuben  estimated  the  depreBBioa 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  at  B3B  Paris  reet 
ISelK,  vol.  ill.  p.  231) ;  Bertou  at  230-3 
metres,  or  abouC  TOO  feet  (ButUtin  dc  la 
HociM  de  Gioyr.  Oct.  1839).  Lynch,  In 
his  Soi-rativt  (ed.  of  1802),  Preface,  p. 
vil.  calls  it  312  feet;  and  hence  prob- 
ably Stanley's  estimate  o(  300  {Sinai  and 
Pukiline.  p.  276).  Mr.  Porter,  in  1860, 
calls  it  700  feet  (Biblical  Dictionary,  vol.  i. 
p.  GT6).  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  in  the  same 
year,  says  It  Is  6S3  feet  (ibid.  p.  1130). 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a  scientific  survey 
of  the  whole  of  Palestine  will  be  made 
before  many  years  are  over,  and  this, 
with  other  similar  questions,  finally 
settled. 

•  Lynch,  KaTrative,  p.  98. 

'  This  has  been  generally  assumed; 
but  there  are  really  very  ali^C  grounds 


for  the  assumption.  Herom  is  meii- 
tioned  but  in  one  pasBa([e  of  Scrlptun 
(Josh.  li.  B-T) ;  and  then  not  at  all  dis- 
tinctly as  a  lake.  Joaephua  calls  the 
Bahr-el-Huleh  the  Semechonitis. 

■  See  the  remarks  of  Col.  Wilden- 
bnich  in  the  Jojimal  qf  the  Geograpluoai 
Society,  vol.  xz.  p.  228. 

*  Dean  Stanley  gives  Hie  dlmensiotis 
of  the  lake  aa  T  miles  by  6  iSinat  and 
Palettlne,  p.  382);  Ccl.  Chesney  as  7 
miles  by  4  (EiiphnKw  Expedition,  vol. 
f.  p.  399,  note);  Mr.  Porter  as  4^  wiles  by 
3^  (Handbook,  p.  43H);  Dr.  Bobinson  as 
from  4  to  B  geographical  miles  by  4 
(Reuarchel,  vol.  lil.  p.  430);  Mr.  Grove 
as  3  miles  in  each  direction  (SlNiool 
Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  333). 

'  See  atiOTe,  p.  464,  note  >. 

■  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

^  Pocock  gives  the  dimensions  of  tb« 
Lake  ot  Hems  as  8  miles  hy  3  (Devnip- 
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course  of  the  river,  which  here  turns  from  north  to  north-east. 
According  to  Ahulfeda^  and  some  other  writers,  it  is  mainly,  if 
not  wholly,  artificial,  owing  its  origin  to  a  dam  or  embankment 
across  the  stream,  which  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.®  In  Abulfeda's 
time  the  construction  of  the  embankment  was  ascribed  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  the  lake  consequently  was  not  regarded  as 
having  had  any  existence  in  Babylonian  times ;  but  traditions 


of  this  kind  are  little  to  be  trusted,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  work  above  mentioned,  constructed  apparently  with  a  view 
to  irrigation,  may  really  belong  to  a  very  much  earlier  age. 

Finally,  in  Northern  Syria,  115  miles  north  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Kades,  and  about  60  miles  N.W.W  of  the  Bahr-el-Melak,  is  the 
Bahr-el-Abyad  (White  Lake),  or  Sea  of  Antioch.     This  sheet  of 

tlon  of  llK  Eiut.  vol.   i.   p.   140) ;    Col.  {Laltr  Raearcka,  p.  049),  or   about   6 

Chssney   makes    them   G  miles    by   1)  miles  hj  3. 

(Euph^•ala  Expedition,   vol.    i.    p.    334).  ■  Tubnlat  SyrUt,  ed.  Eoblei,  p.  1ST. 

Dr.   Robinson  says   tbe   lake  is  "two  *  Boblnson,  Later  Ae«eareAM,  1.  a.  c. 
liDura   in  length   by  one  in  breadth" 
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vater  is  r  paraU«!<^rram,>*  the  angles  of  which  face  the  cardinal 
points :  in  its  greater  diamet«r  it  extends  somewhat  more  than 
ten  mileH,  while  it  is  about  seven  miles  across."  Its  depth  on 
the  western  side,  where  it  approaches  the  mountains,  is  six  or 
eight  feet;  but  elsewhere  it  is  generally  more  shallow,  not 
exceeding  three  or  four  feet."  It  lies  in  a  marshy  plain  called 
El-Umk,  and  is  thickly  fringed  with  reeds  round  the  whole  of 
its  circumference.  From  the  silence  of  antiquity,  some  writers 
have  imagined  that  it  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times  i'^  hut  the 
observations  of  scientific  travellers  are  opposed  to  this  theory." 
The  lake  abounds  with  fish  of  several  kinds,  and  the  fishery 
attracts  and  employs  a  considerable  number  of  the  natives  who 
dwell  near  it."^ 

Besides  these  lakes,  there  were  contained  within  the  limits  of 
the  Empire  a  number  of  petty  tarns,  which  do  not  merit  par- 
ticular description.  Such  were  the  Bahr-el-Taka,"  and  other 
small  lakes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Orontes,  the  Birketr 
el-Limum  in  the  Lebanon,'"  and  the  Birket-ei^Ram  •*  on  the 
southern  flank  of  Hermon.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
pursue  this  subject  any  further.  But  a  few  words  must  be 
added  on  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire,  before  this  chapter  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  cities  of  the  Empire  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the 
dominant  country  and  those  of  the  provinces.  Those  of  the 
dominant  country  were,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  the 
towns  already  described  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  Chaldfea. 
Besides  Babylon  itself,  there  flourished  in  the  Babylonian  period 
the  cities  of  Borsippa,  Duraba,  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim,  Opis, 
Psittac^,  Cutha,  Orchoe  or  Erech,  and  Diridotis  or  Teredon. 


"  Chesaey,  vol.  I.  p.  396. 
11  These  dlmec   ' 


nell  inhietrationi  of  the  Eipedition  of 
Cyrvs.  p.  6G),  Beem  to  be  approved  by 
Mr.  Afn»worth(2VnKrii  (n  the  Track,  p. 
62,  note),  who  himself  explored  the  lake. 
1*  Chegney,     Evphraiet     Expedition, 

"  Eennell,  niuMraliont  of  tfie  Eiytedi- 
tion  of  Cunin,  p.  6B. 

1'  Aimnortb,  Bttttav^a  in  Mtiopo- 
tamia,p.Wa. 


>'  Chesney,  vol.  I.  p.  397. 

IS  Famous  for  its  abnodftnt  Ssh. 
(Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  39B.) 

"  BobiMOn,  Later Rcuanhtt,  p.  5*8. 

"  JourTtal  of  AtiatiQ  Society,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  8;  Lynch,  qffteial  Report,  p.  110. 
Thla  it  probftbly  the  ancient  Fhiale, 
which  was  believed  to  supply  the  foun- 
tain at  Baniaa.  (Jouph.  BJ.  iil.  10, 
ST.) 
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The  Bites  of  most  of  those  have  been  described  in  the  first 
volume ; "  but  it  remains  to  state  briefly  the  positions  of  some 
few  which  were  either  new  creations  or  comparatively  undis- 
tinguished in  the  earlier  times. 

Opb,  a  town  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Herodotus,^  was  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the 
T^ris,  near  the  point  where  the  Diyaleh  or  Gyndes  joined  the 
main  river.  Its  position  was  south  of  the  Gyndes  embouchure, 
and  it  might  be  reckoned  as  lying  upon  either  river."  The 
true  name  of  the  place  —  that  which  it  bears  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions — was  Hupiya;  and  its  site  is  probably  marked  by 
the  ruins  at  Khafaji,  near  Baghdad,  which  place  is  thought  to 
retain,  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  original  appellation.**  Fsittac^ 
or  Sitac^,*^  the  town  which  gave  name  to  the  province  of 
Sittac6n6,"  was  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Opia,  lying  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Tigris,  but  lower  down,  at  least  as  low  as 
the  modern  fort  of  the  Zobeid  chief.  Its  exact  site  has  not 
been  as  yet  discovered.  Teredon,  or  Diridotis,  appears  to  have 
been  first  founded  by  Nebuchadnezzar.**  It  lay  on  the  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  little  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  protected  by  a  quay,  or  a  breakwater,  from  the  high  tides 
that  rolled  in  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  identifying  its  site,  owing  to  the  extreme  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  coaBl>-line,  and  the  course  of  the  river, 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Probably  it  should  be  sought 
about  Zobair,  or  a  little  further  inland. 

The  chief  provincial  cities  were  Susa  and  Badaca  in  Susiana ; 
Anat,  Sirki,  and  Carchemish,  on  the  Middle  Euphrates ;  Sidikan 


"  See  pp.  3D,  21. 

■■  Herod,  i.  189.  Xenophon  call*  It 
"e  great  city"  (wiiic  fryiAii,  Anab.  11. 
4,  i  25).  Strabo  says  it  lutd  It  considera- 
ble trade  (xTi.  1,  f  9). 

"  Herodotus,  Btnibo,  and  Arrlan 
iBcp.  Alex.  -rll.  T)  place  It  on  the  Tigris. 
Xenophon  places  it  OD  the  Fhyscus  {Hv 
pvika}  or  Diyaleh. 

*>  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  In  the  author's 
Herodotut  (vol.  i.  p.  261,  note',  2nd 
editton). 


"  Sitac^  Is  the  lonu  commonly  useil 
byth«  OreekB  (Xen.  Aitab.  ii.  4,  {  Iri; 
^lian,  iftst.  An.  ivi.  42;  &c.);  but 
Stephen  of  Byiantlum  has  Fsittac^. 
In  the  cunellorm  Inscriptions  the  name 
la  teod  as  Pattita,  without  the  Scytblo 
gnttttial  ending. 

**  Sittacfind  la  made  a  prorince  of 
Babylonia  by  Strabo  (zr.  3,  {  12).  In 
Ptolemy  it  is  a  province  o(  Assyria 
(Ceoflropft.  vl.  1). 

"  Abydeuna  ap. BuBeb.  Pratt.^to.  Is. 
41. 
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on  the  Khabonr;  Hamm  on  the  Bilik;  Hamadi,  Damascus,* 
and  JeruBalem,  in  Inner  Syria ;  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ashdod,  Aacalon, 
and  Gaza,  upon  the  coast.  Of  these,  Susa  iras  undoubtedly  the 
most  important;  indeed,  it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire.  Here,  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Choaspes,  on  a  noble  and  well-watered  plain,  backed  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles  by  a  lofty  mountain  range,  the 
fresh  breezes  fr^m  which  tempered  the  summer  heats,  was 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kissian  kings,  proudly  placed  upon  a 
lofty  platfoim  or  mound,  and  commanding  a  wide  prospect  of 
the  rich  pastures  at  its  base,  which  extended  northwards  to  the 
roots  of  the  hills,  and  in  every  other  direction  as  &r  as  the  eye 
could  reach.^  Clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  palace  mound,  more 
especially  on  its  eastern  side,  lay  the  ancient  town,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  traditional  Memnon,^  who  led  an  army  to  the  defence 
of  Troy.*  The  pure  and  sparkling  water  of  the  Choaspes' — a 
drink  fit  for  kings* — flowed  near,  while  around  grew  palms, 
konara,  and  lemon-trees,'  the  plun  beyond  waving  with  green 
grass  and  golden  com.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  Baby- 
lonian kings,  who  certainly  maiatained  a  palace  at  this  place,* 
and  sent  high  officers  of  their  court  to  *'  do  their  business"  there,' 
made  it  their  occasional  residence,  exchanging,  in  summer  and 
early  autumn,  the  heats  and  swamps  of  Babylon  for  the  com- 
paratively dry  and  cool  region  at  the  base  of  the  Lurish  hills. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  at  any  rate  Susa,  long  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  little  inferior  to  Babylon  itself,  must  have 
been  the  first  of  the  provincial  cities,  surpassing  all  the  rest  at 
once  in  size  and  in  munificence. 


,  though  destroyed  by 
TlglAth-PilQMr  II.,  prohably  tooQ  roM 
from  tta  ruins,  ukd  again  became  an  im- 
portant city. 

n  For  a  good  deiCTiption  of  the 
sitnatioii  of  Susa  toe  LotUu,  Chtdiaa 
and  Sutlana,  p.  MT.  Compare  the 
Journal  o/tiu  Oeographieal  SoeMv,  toI. 
ii.  pp.  68-71. 

1  Herod,  v.  63.  Straho  ascrlbet  tbe 
foundation  to  HOionuB,  Memnon'i 
father  (xr.  3,  {  2). 

*  IHod.  aic.  11.  22;  iT.  76;  Pausao. 
X.  31, 1 3. 


*  Oeoffrc^>hkal  Journal,  vol.  Iz.  p.  89. 

*  Herod.  1.  138;  Plntaich,  Dt  EitO. 
p.  601,  D  ;  Athen.  DetpnotoiA.  ii.  p.  ITl. 
Hilton's  itatcment  — 


is  an  exaggemUon:  lot  which,  boweTer, 
tbeie  ia  B<Hne  clamlcal  Mithodty.  (So- 
linm,  Polyhitt.  i  il.) 

*  Loltus,  Chaldaa  and  Statana,  1.  a.  c 

*  Dan.  Till.  2. 

^  Ibid,  verae  27. 
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Among  the  other  cities,  Carcbemish  oa  tbe  Upper  Euphra- 
tes, Tyre  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  and  Ashdod  on  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  held  the  highest  place.  Carchemish,  which  has  been 
■wrongly  identified  with  CirceMum,*  lay  certainly  high  up  tbe 
river,*  and  most  likely  occupied  a  site  some  distance  to  tbe 
north  of  Balia,  which  is  in  lat.  86"  nearly.  It  was  the  key  of 
Syria  on  the  east,  conunanding  the  ordinary  passage  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  being  the  only  great  city  in  this  quarter.  Tyrq, 
which  had  by  this  time  surpassed  its  rival,  Sidon,^''  was  the 
chief  of  all  the  maritime  towns ;  and  its  possession  gave  the 
mastery  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  power  which 
could  acquire  and  maintain  it.  Ashdod  was  the  key  of  Syria 
upon  the  south,  being  a  place  of  great  strength,'^  and  command- 
ing the  coast  route  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  which  was 
usually  pursued  by  armies.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  the  possession  of  Ashdod,  Tyre,  and  Carchemish,  involved 
the  lordship  of  Syria,  which  could  not  be  permanently  retained 
except  by  the  occupation  of  those  cities. 

The  countries  by  which  the  Babylonian  Empire  was  bounded 
were  Persia  on  the  east,  Media  and  her  dependencies  on  the 
north,  Arabia  on  the  south,  and  Egypt  at  the  extreme  south- 
west. Directly  to  the  west  she  had  no  neighbour,  her  territory 
being  on  that  side  washed  by  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  Persia,  which  must  be  described  at  length  in  the  next 
volume,  since  it  was  the  seat  of  Empire  during  the  Fifth 
Monarchy,  no  more  need  be  said  here  than  that  it  was  for  the 
most  part  a  ru^ed  and  sterile  country,  apt  to  produce  a  brave 
and  hardy  race,  but  incapable  of  sustaining  a  lai^e  population. 
A  strong  barrier  separated  it  from  the  great  Mesopotamian 
lowland;*^  and  the  Babylonians,  by  occupying  a  few  easily 


■  Tbera  Derer  wm  much  ground  for 
tbiB  tdeoUQcatkiD,  aince  CBichemlsh, 
"  the  fort  of  Chemosh,"  Is  clearly  quite 
a  distinct  name  trom  Clr-ceaium.  The 
latter  la  perhaps  a  mode  ol  expressing 
the  Assyrian  Strkt. 

*  Bee  above,  p.  67. 

I*  Tbe  importuice  of   Tyre  at 
time  Is  strongly  marked  by  the   pro- 
phecies ol  Bzekiel  (zxvl.  3^1;   xxrll. 


II  Thestrengthof  Ashdod, or AiotUB, 
was  signally  shown  by  Its  long  tesist- 
auce  to  the  arms  of  Fsammetlcbaa 
(Hetod.  li.  1ST).  The  name  ia  thought 
to  tie  connected  with  the  Arable  Aedeed, 

"  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 
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defensible  passes,  could  readily  prevent  a  Persian  anny  &om 
deboucbing  on  tbeir  fertile  plains.  On  tbe  otber  band,  the 
natural  strengtb  of  tbe  region  is  so  great,  that  in  the  hands  of 
brave  and  active  men  its  defence  is  easy ;  and  tbe  Babylonians 
were  not  likely,  if  an  a^ressive  spirit  led  to  their  pressing 
eastward,  to  make  any  serious  impression  in  this  quarter,  or 
ever  greatly  to  advance  their  frontier. 

To  Media,  the  power  which  bordered  her  upon  the  north. 
Babylonia,  on  the  contrary,  lay  wholly  open.  The  Medea,  pos- 
sessing Assyria  and  Armenia,  with  the  Upper  Tigris  valley,  and 
probably  the  Mons  Masius,  could  at  any  time,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  have  marched  armies  into  the  low  country,  and  resumed 
tbe  contest  in  which  Assyria  was  engaged  for  so  many  hundred 
years  with  the  great  people  of  the  south.  On  this  side  nature 
had  set  no  obstacles ;  and,  if  danger  threatened,  resistance  had 
to  be  made  by  means  of  those  artificial  works  which  are  spe- 
cially suited  for  fiat  countries.  Long  lines  of  wall,  broad  dykes, 
huge  reservoirs,  by  means  of  which  large  tracts  may  be  laid  un- 
der water,  form  the  natural  resort  in  such  a  case ;  and  to  such 
defences  as  these  alone,  in  addition  to  her  armies,  could  Baby- 
lonia look  in  case  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Medea,  On  this  side, 
however,  she  for  many  years  felt  no  fear.  Political  arrange- 
ments and  family  ties  connected  her  with  the  Median  reigning 
bouse, ^  and  she  looked  to  her  northern  neighbour  as  an  ally 
upon  whom  she  might  depend  for  aid,  rather  than  as  a  rival 
whose  ambitious  designs  were  to  be  watched  and  baffled. 

Babylonia  lay  open  also  on  the  side  of  Arabia.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  tbe  country  is  such  that  population  must  be 
always  sparse ;  and  the  habits  of  tbe  people  are  opposed  to  that 
political  union  which  can  alone  make  a  race  really  formidable 
to  others. '  Once  only  in  their  history,  under  the  excitement 
of  a  religious  frenzy,  have  the  Arabs  iasued  forth  &om  the  great 
peninsula  on  an  errand  of  conquest.  In  general  they  are  content 
to  vex  and  harass  without  seriously  alarming  their  neighbours. 
The  vast  space  and  arid  character  of  the  peninsula  are  adverse 
to  tbe  collection  and  the  movement  of  armies ;  the  love  of  inde- 

U  Bapn,  pp.  3M,  397, 393,  &c. 
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peDdence  cherished  hj  the  several  tribes  indisposes  them  to 
union ;  the  affection  for  the  nomadic  life,  which  is  strongly  felt, 
disinclines  them  to  the  occupation  of  conquests.  Arabia,  as  a 
conterminous  power,  is  troublesome,  but  rarely  dangerous :  one 
section  of  the  nation  may  almost  always  be  played  off  against 
another:  if  "their  hand  is  gainst  every  man,"  "every  man's 
hand  "  is  also  "  against  them ; "  "  blood-feuds  divide  and  deci- 
mate their  tribes,  which  are  ever  turning  their  swords  against 
each  other ;  their  neighbours  generally  wish  them  ill,  and  will 
fall  upon  them,  if  they  can  take  them  at  a  disadvantage ;  it  is 
only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  can  very  rarely 
exist,  that  they  are  likely  even  to  attempt  anything  more 
serious  than  a  plundering  inroad.  Babylonia,  consequently, 
though  open  to  attack  on  the  side  of  the  south  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  north,  had  little  to  fear  from  either  quarter.  The 
friendliness  of  her  northern  neighbour,  and  the  practical  weak- 
ness of  her  southern  one,  were  equal  securities  gainst  a^;res- 
sion ;  and  thus  on  her  two  largest  and  most  exposed  frontiers 
the  Empire  dreaded  no  attack. 

But  it  was  otherwise  in  the  far  south-west.  Here  the  Empire 
bordered  upon  Egypt,  a  rich  and  populous  country,  which  at  all 
times  covets  Syria,  and  is  often  strong  enough  to  seize  and  hold 
it  in  possession.^*  The  natural  frontier  is  moreover  weak,  no 
other  barrier  separating  between  Africa  and  Asia  than  a  narrow 
desert,  which  has  never  yet  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  an 
army.'  From  the  side  of  Egypt,  if  from  no  other  quarter. 
Babylonia  might  expect  to  have  trouble.  Here  she  inherited 
from  her  predecessor,  Assyria,  an  old  hereditary  feud,  which 
might  at  any  time  break  out  into  active  hostility.     Here  was  an 


"  Gen.  iTj.  12. 

11  Egypt  appears  to  have  held  Syria 
clnring  the  IStli  and  19th  djimsHeB  (ab. 
B.C.  1000-1290),  and  to  have  disputed 
Us  poBseMion  with  Aasjria  from  about 
s.c.  723  to  B.C.  670.  In  later  times  the 
Ptolenilea,  and  in  still  later  the  Fati- 
mite  Caliphs,  mled  Syria  from  Egypt. 
In  our  own  days  the  conrjuesC  was 
oeafly  effected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

'  TbeBgyptianannieareadilycrossed 


ItdnHngthe  18th  and  19th  dynasHea  — 
the  Assyiiaos  under  Sargon  and  his  suc- 
cessors—  the  Persians  under  Cemhyses. 
Darius,  Artaxerxes  Longlmanus.  Mne- 
moii  and  Artaxerxes  Ocbus— the  Greeks 
underAleiandecandhisBucceaaors— tha 
Arabians  under  Amrou  and  Saladin — 
the  French  under  Napoleon.  As  the  cesl 
desert  docs  not  much  exceed  a  hundred 
miles  In  breadth,  armies  can  carry  with 
them  suffldent  food,  forage,  and  water. 
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ancient,  powerfol,  and  weU-organiaed  kingdom  upon  her  borders, 
with  claims  upon  that  portion  \>f  her  territory  which  it  was  most 
difficult  for  her  to  defend  effectively.'  By  sea'  and  by  land 
equally  the  strip  of  Syrian  coast  lay  open  to  the  arms  of  Egypt, 
who  was  free  to  choose  her  time,  and  pour  het  hosts  into  the 
country  when  the  attention  of  Babylon  was  directed  to  some 
other  quarter.  The  physical  uid  political  circumstances  alike 
pointed  to  hostile  transactions  between  Bahylon  and  her  south- 
western neighbour.  Whether  destruction  would  come  from  this 
quarter,  or  &om  some  other,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
predict.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Babylon 
might  have  been  expected  to  contend  successfully  with  Egypt — 
that  she  had  little  to  fear  &om  Arabia  —  that  i^unst  Persia 
Proper  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  she  would  be  able 
to  defend  herself — but  that  she  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Media.  The 
Babylonian  Empire  was  in  truth  an  empire  upon  sufferance. 
From  the  time  of  ite  establishment  with  the  consent  of  the 
Medes,  the  Medes  might  at  any  time  have  destroyed  it.  The 
dynastic  tie  alone  prevented  this  result.  When  that  tie  was 
snapped,  and  when  moreover,  by  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  Persian 
enterprise  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  Median  power,  the  fate 
of  Babylon  was  sealed.  It  was  impossible  for  the  long  strag- 
gling Empire  of  the  south,  lying  chiefly  in  low,  flat,  open 
regions,  to  resist  for  any  considerable  time  the  great  kingdom 
of  the  north,  of  the  high  plateau,  and  of  the  mountain-chains. 

*  See  above,  p.  1B3. 

■  For  tiM  naval  power  ol  Egypt  at  this  time,  eee  Herod.  11.  161  and  183. 
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GUHATE  OF  SDSIANA. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CUHATE  AND  PBODUCTION8. 

mtitr  ntiirar  b*t  n  nUmi 

Axf<«iui  fumn  ir^itin  wtfuiarf 


DioHTs.  Peritg.  U.  1009-1013. 
HlBOD.  i.  193. 

The  Babylonian  Empire,  lying  as  it  did  between  the  thirtieth 
and  the  thirty-seventh  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  consist- 
ing mostly  of  comparatively  low  countries,  enjoyed  a  climate 
■which  was,  upon  the  whole,  considerably  warmer  than  that  of 
Media,  and  less  subject  to  extreme  variations.  In  its  more 
southern  parts  —  Susiana,  Chaldeea  (or  Babylonia  Proper), 
Philistia,  and  Edom — the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat  must 
have  been  great ;  but  the  winters  were  mild  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  the  middle  regions  of  Central  Mesopotamia,  the 
Euphrates  valley,  the  Palmyr6n^,  Ccele-Syria,  JudEea,  and 
Phfsnicia,  while  the  winters  were  somewhat  colder  and  longer, 
the  summer  warmth  was  more  tolerable.  Towards  the  north, 
along  the  flanks  of  Masius,  Taurus,  and  Amanus,  a  climate 
more  like  that  of  eastern  Media  prevailed,'  the  summers  being 
little  less  hot  than  those  of  the  middle  region,'  while  the 
winters  were  of  considerable  severity.  A  variety  of  climate 
thus  existed,  but  a  variety  within  somewhat  narrow  limits. 
The  region  was  altogether  hotter  and  drier  than  is  usual  in  the 
same  latitude.  The  close  proximity  of  the  great  Arabian  desert, 
the  small  size  of  the  adjoining  seas,  the  want  of  mountains 

1  Bapn,  pp.  S8t-289.  *  See  vol.  1.  p.  211. 
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witHn  the  region  having  any  great  elevation,^  and  the  general 
absence  of  timber,  combined  to  produce  an  amount  of  heat  and 
dryness  scarcely  known  elsewhere  outside  the  tropics. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  temperature,  and  of  the  climate 
generally,  in  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  Proper,  have  been  already  given,* 
and  on  these  points  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  first  volume. 
With  regard  to  the  remaining  provinces,  it  may  be  noticed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  climate  of  Susiana  differs  but  very 
slightly  from  that  of  Babylonia,  the  region  to  which  it  is  ad- 
jacent. The  heat  in  summer  is  excessive,  the  thermometer, 
even  in  the  hill  country,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  standing 
often  at  107°  Fahr.  in  the  shade."  The  natives  construct  for 
themselves  gerdaxibs,  or  subterranean  apartments,  in  which  they 
live  during  the  day,*  thus  somewhat  reducing  the  temperature, 
hut  probably  never  bringing  it  much  below  100  degrees.^ 
They  sleep  at  night  in  the  open  air  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their 
houses.^  So  far  as  there  is  any  difference  of  ciimat«  at  this 
season  between  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  heat,  though  scorching,  is  rarely  oppressive;* 
and  not  unfrequently  a  cool  invigorating  breeze  sets  in  from 
iiie  mountains,^"  which  refreshes  both  mind  and  body.  The 
winters  are  exceedingly  mild,  snow  being  unknown  on  the 
plains,  and  rare  on  the  mountains,  except  at  a  considerable 
elevation."  At  this  time,  however  —  from  December  to  the  end 
of  March  —  rain  falls  in  tropical  abundance ;  ^  and  occasionally 


*  Tha  average  elevation  of  the  Mnna 
MasluB  Is  estimated  at  1300  feet.  (Ains- 
worth,  SeiearcKei  in  Maopotamia,  p.  29.) 
Some  o[  Its  peaks  are  of  course  considei- 
ablf  hl([lier.  Amanus  Is  said  to  obtain 
an  elevation  of  5387  feet.  tChesnay, 
Euphrates  Ezprditioii,  vol.  1.  p.  384.) 
The  Kteatest  heit^ht  of  Lebanon  is  10,200 
feet  ^Na^.  Hitlory  SeHew.  No.  V.  p.  11): 
Its  average  hetf[ht  being  from  fiOOO  feet 
to  8000.  Hermon  in  tboujiht  to  be  not 
iDuch  less  than  10,000.  {Portei,  Hand' 
book.  p.  4W.) 

*  See  vol.  1.  pp.  28-30  and  210-212. 

'  LoItUB,  Chaldaa  and  Suilana,  p.  XQ, 
For  the  great  heat  of  the  region  in  an- 
cient times,  see  Stnbo,  xv.  3,  J  10, 


•  LottUB,  pp.  304,  311,  &c.;  KinnetT, 
Persian  Empire,  p.  107. 

'  This  is  the  temperature  of  the  tpr- 
ilaubi  at  Baghdad,  when  the  temper*- 
tiiie  of  the  open  air  is  abont  120°.  (See 
vol.  i.  p.  2B.1 

■  Klnnelr,  1.  s.  c. 

0  Mt.  Loftus  says:  "  Tfae  temperature 
wait  high,  but  it  was  perfectly  delighttiil 
compared  with  the  furnace  we  bad 
recently  quitted  at  Hohammerah." 
{Chaidaa  and  SvBiana,  p.  307.) 

»  Lottos,  pp.  290,  307;  Kinnair,  p. 
100.  "  Kinneir,  p.  lOT. 

U  LottUB,  p.  310)  Klnnelr,  1.  a.  c. 
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tiiere  are  violent  hail-storms,^  which  inflict  serious  injuiy  on 
the  crops.  The  spring-time  in  Susiana  is  delightful.  Soft  airs 
fan  the  cheek,  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers ;  a  carpet  of  vei^ 
dure  is  spread  over  the  plains ;  the  skj  is  cloudless,  or  overspread 
with  a  thin  gauzy  veil ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  too  great; 
the  rivers  run  with  full  banks  and  fill  the  numerous  canals; 
the  crops  advance  rapidly  towards  perfection ;  and  on  every 
side  a  rich  luxuriant  growth  cheers  the  eye  of  the  traveller.'* 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Empire,  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
a  moister,  and  on  the  whole  a  cooler  climate  prevails.  In 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  there  is  a  severe  winter,  which 
lasta  from  October  to  April ;  ^^  much  snow  falls,  and  the  ther^ 
mometer  often  marks  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  of  frost.  On 
the  flanks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Upper  and  Ccsle-Syria,  of  Damascus,  Samaria,  and  Judfea,  the 
cold  is  considerably  less;  but  there  are  intervals  of  frost;  snow 
&lls,  though  it  does  not  often  remain  long  upon  the  ground ;  >* 
and  prolonged  chilling  rains  make  the  winter  and  early  spring 
unpleasant.  In  the  low  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
ShephMahy  the  plain  of  Sharon,  the  Phcenician  coast  tract,  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  again  in  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  and  the  remarkable  depression  from  the  Merom  lake  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  winters  are  exceedingly  mild ;  ^^  frost  and  snow 
are  unknown ;  the  lowest  temperature  is  produced  by  cold 
rains  '*  and  fogs,"  which  do  not  bring  the  thermometer  much 
below  40°.  During  the  summer  these  low  regions,  especially 
the  Jordan  valley  or  Ghor,  are  excessively  hot,  the  heat  being 
ordinarily  of  that  moist  kind  which  is  intolerably  oppressive.* 
The  upland  plains  and  mountain  flanks  experience  also  a  high 


<■  Kloneir,  I.  s.  c. 

"  "  Nowhere,"    aays    Mr,     Lottus, 

"  hsve  I  seen  Bucb  rich  vegetation  as 
that  irblcli  clothes  the  verdant  plains  of 
Sbueh"  (p.  316).  "It  nas  ditBcult  to 
Tide  along  the  Shapur,"  writes  Sir  H. 
RawlinsoD,  "  tor  the  luxuriant  f;raaa 
that  clothed  ItA  banks;  and  all  around 
the  plain  was  coreied  with  a  caipet  of 
the  richest  verdure."  {Joiirnal  of  the 
Oeographhxii  Soeittf,  vol.  Ix.  p.  71.) 

ToL.  n. 


"  Chesney,  £uj>Ar.  Eip.  vol.  I.  p.  033. 

<*  Ibid.  p.  934;  BoblDBon,  Raearehet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  H7;  Grove,  In  Smith's  Biblical 
Dictiaimry,  vol.  U.  p.  698;  Josephus, 
B.  J.  Iv.  8,  5  3. 

IT  Cheaney,  1.  s.  c.;  Grove,  p.  693. 

"  Seetzen,  vol.  II.  p.  ^100;  Com- 
tpondance  de  ffigiol/on.  No.  3993. 

•*  Grove,  I.  a.  c. 

"  BobtnsoQ,  Sutartka,  vol.  lil.  pp. 
221, 382,  &c. 
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temperature,  but  there  the  heat  is  of  a  drier  character,  and  is 
not  greatly  complained  of;  the  nights  even  in  summer  are  cold, 
the  dews  being  often  heavy  ;^  cool  winds  blow  occasionally, 
and  though  the  sky  is  for  months  without  a  cloud,  the  prevail- 
ing heat  produces  no  injurious  effects  on  those  who  are  exposed 
to  it.''  In  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  heat  Ib  of  course 
still  less ;  refreshing  breezes  blow  almost  constantly ;  and  the 
numerous  streams  and  woods  give  a  sense  of  coolness  beyond 
the  markings  of  the  thermometer. 

There  is  one  evil,  however,  to  which  almost  the  whole  Em- 
pire must  have  been  subject.  Alike  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  no  less  than  in  Babylonia  Proper 
and  Susiana,  there  are  times  when  a  fierce  and  scorching  wind 
prevails  for  days  together — a  wind  whose  breath  withers  the 
herbt^  and  is  unspeakably  depressing  to  man.  Called  in 
the  east  the  Sherghit^  and  in  the  west  the  Khamain^  this 
fiery  sirocco  comes  laden  with  fine  particles  of  heated  sand, 
which  at  once  raise  the  temperature  and  render  the  air  un- 
wholesome to  breathe.  In  Syria  these  winds  occur  commonly 
in  the  spring,  firom  February  to  April  ;^  but  in  Susiana  and 
Babylonia  the  time  for  them  is  the  height  of  summer.*  They 
blow  from  various  quarters,  according  to  the  position,  with  re- 
spect to  Arabia,  occupied  by  the  different  provinces.  In  Pales- 
tine the  worst  are  from  the  east,'  the  direction  in  which  the 
desert  is  nearest;  in  Lower  Babylonia  they  are  firom  the  south;* 
in  Susiana  from  the  west  or  t^e  north-west.'  During  their 
continuance  the  air  is  darkened,  a  lurid  glow  is  cast  over  the 
earth,  the  animal  world  pines  and  droops,  vegetation  languishes, 
and,  If  the  traveller  cannot  obtain  shelter,  and  the  wind  con- 
tinues, he  may  sink  and  die  under  its  deleterious  influence.^ 


;  Bobtnson,  vol.  11.  p. 


36«. 

*  Chunej',  £upAr(Ue<  Eiptdition,  toI. 
1.  p.  678. 

'  WlldeDbmch,  as  qaoted  bj  Hr. 
Orove  In  Smltli's  Biblical  Uicflonarv, 
vol.  li.  p.  C92. 


<  Elnneir,  Pertian  Umpire,  p.  96; 
Lottus,  CSmidcea  and  Suitana,  p.  3A1. 

•  Beaufort,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 
'  Loftiw,  I.  s.  c. 

t  Elnaelr,  1.  B.  c. 

*  Bee  Nlebuhr,  Deicriptian  de  I'ArabIt, 
pp.  7,  8;  Burckbardt,  Travfii,  p.  191; 
CheiDey,  Buphrata  BjftdtUon,  nd.  L 
pp.  679,080. 
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The  climate  of  the  entire  tisct  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Empire  was  probably  much  the  same  ia  ancient  timss  aa 
in  oui  own  days.  In  the  low  alluvial  plains  indeed  near  the 
Persian  Gulf  it  is  probable  that  vegetation  was  anciently  more 
abundant,  the  date-palm  being  cultivated  much  more  exten- 
sively then  than  at  present ;  ®  and  bo  far  it  might  appear  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  climate  of  that  region  must  have  been 
moister  and  cooler  than  it  now  is.  But  if  we  may  judge  by 
Strabo's  account  of  Susiana,  where  the  climatic  conditions  were 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Babylonia,  no  important  change  can  have 
taken  place,  for  Strabo  not  only  calls  the  climate  of  3usiana 
^'Sery  and  scorching," '<*  but  says  that  in  Susa,  during  the 
height  of  summer,  if  a  lizard  or  a  snake  tried  to  cross  the  street 
about  noon-day,  he  was  baked  to  death  before  accomplishing 
half  the  distance."  Similarly  on  the  west,  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Palestine  is  now  much  more  denuded  of  timber 
than  it  was  formerly,*'  and  its  climate  should  therefore  be  both 
warmer  and  drier,  yet  it  has  been  argued  with  great  force  ^m 
the  identity  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  vegetation,  that 
in  reality  there  can  have  been  no  considerable  change."^  If 
then  there  has  been  such  permanency  of  climate  in  the  two 
regions  where  the  greatest  alteration  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  circumstances  whereby  climate  is  usually  affected,  it  can 
scarcely  be  thought  that  elsewhere  any  serious  change  has  been 
brought  about. 

The  chief  vegetable  productions  of  Babylonia  Proper  in 
ancient  times  are  thus  enumerated  by  Beroeus.  "  The  land  of 
the  Babylonians,"  he  says,  "produces  wheat  as  an  indigenous 
plant,  and  has  also  barley,  and  lentils,  and  vetehee,  and  sesame  ; 
the  banks  of  the  streams  and  the  marshes  supply  edible  roots. 


•  See  the  description  of  Dionyglog  the 
geographer  at  the  head  of  this  cliapter, 
and  compare  Herod.  1. 193;  Amm.  Marc. 
xxlv.  3;  Zoaim.  111.  pp.  1T3-1T9. 

^  'Ejtrt/fin  tfoi  naariiMTtifiAr,    Stiab.  XT. 

3,  S  10. 

"  Ibid.    T«  Yoiv  niftt  <Mi  nit  <^<t, 


•  T«  o&wc  Tif  ir  ^  w 


»  Sevan,  in  Smith's  Biblical  Diction- 
ary,  vol.  t.  p.  631;  SUmle^,  Sinai  and 
Paleitine,  p.  121. 

"  See  an  article  oa  "  The  Climate  ot 
Palestine  In  Modem  compared  to  An- 
cient TimeB,"  in  the  JEdinbiin/h  Hew 
Philotophical  Journal,  April,  I88S!. 
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called  gongiE,  which  have  the  taste  of  barley-cakes.  Pabus,  too, 
grow  in  the  country,  and  apples,  and  fruit-trees  of  various 
kinds." "  Wheat,  it  will  be  observed,  and  barley  are  placed 
first,  ^nce  it  was  especially  as  a  grain  country  that  Babylonia 
was  celebrated.  The  testimonies  of  Herodotus,  Theophrastus, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny  as  to  the  enormous  returns  which  the  Baby- 
lonian farmers  obtained  from  their  com  lands  have  been  already 
cited.**  No  such  fertihty  is  known  anywhere  in  modern  times ; 
and,  unless  the  accounts  are  grossly  exaggerated,  we  must 
ascribe  it,  in  part,  to  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  a  virgin  soil, 
a  deep  and  rich  alluvium ;  in  part,  perhaps  to  a  peculiar  adap- 
tation of  the  soil  to  the  wheat  plant,  which  the  providence  of 
God  made  to  grow  spontaneously  in  this  region,  and  nowhere 
else,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  the  whole  &ce  of  the  earth.^' 

Besides  wheat,  it  appears  that  barley,  millet,''  and  lentils 
were  cultivated  for  food,  while  vetches  were  grown  for  beasts, 
and  sesame  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  can  be  expressed  from 
its  seed.^8  All  grew  luxuriantly,  and  the  returns  of  the  barley 
in  particular  are  stated  at  a  fabulous  amount.'*  But  the  pro- 
duction of  first  necessity  in  Babylonia  was  the  date-palm,  which 
flourished  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  region,  and  prob- 
ably furnished  the  chief  food  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  various  uses  to  wliich  it  was  applied  have 
been  stated  in  the  first  volume,*  where  a  representation  of  its 
mode  of  growth  has  been  also  given.^' 

In  the  adjoining  country  of  Susiana,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
alluvial  portion  of  it,  the  principal  products  of  the  earth  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  the  same  aa  in  Babylonia,  while  the  fecundity 
of  the  soil  was  but  little  leas.     Wheat  and  barley  returned  to 


n  Berosoa,  Fr.  1,  5  2. 

w  See  vol.  1.  pp.  31,  32. 

)<  Niebiilir  »ay»  atrUdngly  on  this 
eabject:  "  Wohei  also  kommt  das  6e- 
treldef  Ea  Isl  eine  uomittelbBre  Au»- 
stattuDK  ile»  luenacblichen  Stainmes 
diirch  Gott;  alien  lat  ctwas  (feirsben; 
den  Asiateii  ftab  er  elKeotlicheB  Kara, 
den  Amerlcanern  Mala.  Dleser  tTm- 
eUncl  vertlient  ernstUclie  Em'iigiinKi  er 
Ist  eine  dei  handgielfliclieii  Bpiuen  von 


der  Erzlebung  des  menscliliclieD  O*. 
schlecbtes  durcb  GotUa  unmltMlfattn 
Leltung  und  Voraehung."  (Vortrlgt 
aber  alte  Gtielitciile,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 

"  Millet,  which  1b  omltled  by  B»- 
rosug,  la  mentioned  amoni;  Bab;lonIui 
produc^ts  by  Herodotus  (1.  193). 

■•  Heiod.  I.  B.  c;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  {  II. 

»  Tliree  hundred  fold.  <3tra*>..  1.  s.  c.) 

»  See  p.  3B. 

"  See  p.  34. 
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the  BOwer  a  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  fold.**  The  date- 
pahn  grew  plentifully,*'  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
towns.**  Other  trees  also  were  common,*'  as  probably  konars, 
acacias,  and  poplars,  which  are  still  found  scattered  in  tolerable 
abundance  over  the  plain  country.^  The  neighbouring  moun- 
tains could  furnish  good  timber  of  various  kinds  ;  ^  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  palm  was  the  tree  chiefiy  used  for  building.*^  If 
we  may  judge  the  past  by  the  present,  we  may  further  suppose 
that  Susiana  produced  firuite  in  abundance ;  for  modern  travel- 
lers tell  us  that  there  is  not  a  fruit  known  iu  Persia  which  does 
not  thrive  in  the  province  of  Khuzistan.' 

Along  the  Euphrates  valley  to  a  considerable  distance  —  at 
least  as  far  as  Anah  (or  Hena)  —  the  character  of  the  country 
resembles  that  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana,  and  the  products 
cannot  have  been  very  diflfereut.  About  Anah  the  date-palm 
begins  to  fail,  and  the  olive  first  makes  its  appearance.*  Further 
up  a  chief  fruit  is  the  mulberry.'  Still  higher,  in  northern 
Mesopotamia,  the  mulberry  is  comparatively  rare,  but  its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  walnut,  the  vine,  and  the  pistachio-nut.*  This 
district  produces  also  good  crops  of  grain,  and  grows  oranges, 
pom^ranates,  and  the  commoner  kinds  of  fruit  abundantly.* 

Across  the  Euphrates,  in  Northern  Syria,  the  country  is  less 
suited  for  grain  crops ;  but  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  grow 
luxuriantly,  the  pasture  is  excellent,  and  much  of  the  land  is 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton."     The  Assyrian  kings 


■"  stntb.  XT.  3,  i  11. 
«  rbid.  x*j.  1, 1  a. 

"  The  aculpturea  of  Asahar-bBDl-pal , 
lepreMntiughla-wfUfl  In  Susiana,  con- 
tain niuneroiiB  lepresentations  of' palm- 
trees  —  partlcuiarly  by  towns.  See  es- 
pecially PI.  4e  in  Layard's  MoaumenU 
of  Nineveh,  Second  Series. 

K  The  Assyrian  sculptures  TepreseDt 
at  least  two,  It  not  three,  other  kinds  of 
trees  as  growing  In  Susiana.  (See  the 
MoTuitrunU,  Second  Series,  Pis.  4S,  46, 
■iid49.) 

**  LoftuB,  CJuildaa  and  Stitiajia,  pp. 
9T0,  346]  Ainiworth,  Seiearcha,  p.  1^; 
Gtograph.  Journal,  vol.  Ix.  p.  TO. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  Ix.  i^.  ST,  91,  BS,  &o. 

»  Strab.  XT.  3,  }  10. 


'  Klnaeir,  Perrian  Empire,  p.  lOT. 
Among  the  tralte  expressly  mentioned 
are  lemons,  oraugBB,  ([Tapes,  apricots, 
melons,  cucumbers  (Liottus,  pp.  313, 
314),  and  the  Arab  khoti,  or  "Arab  nut" 
(ib.  p.  307). 

■  Ainsworth,  AewareAet,  p.  49. 

•  Ibid.  p.  48. 

'  Pocock,  DacriptUmaf  (Ae  Ea*t,  toI, 
ii.  p.  16S. 

>  Chesney,  BuphraUt  En^tditton,  vol. 
i.  p.  107. 

'  Mr.  Porter,  speaking  of  tbe  lower 
Tallej  o(  the  Oron  tea,  eiclaims  —  "  Wbat 
a  noble  cotton-fleld  would  this  Talley 
make!"  (SiiiulbDoX:.  p.  619).  And  again 
he  says  of  the  tract  about  the  lake  ol 
Antlocl) :  "The  ground  teeRW  adapted 
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cut  timber  frequently  in  this  tract ;  ^  and  here  are  found  at  the 
present  day  enormous  planea,^  thick  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and 
ilex,  walnuts,  willows,  poplars,  ash-trees,  birches,  larches,  and 
the  carob  or  locust  tree.'  Among  wild  shrubs  are  the  oleander 
with  ita  ruddy  blossoms,  the  myrtle,  the  bay,  the  arbutus,  the 
clematis,  the  juniper,  and  the  honeysuckle  ; '"  among  cultivated 
fruit-trees,  the  orange,  the  pomegranate,  the  pistachio-nut,  the 
vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  olive."  The  adis,  an  excellent 
pea,  and  the  L^coperdon,  or  wild  potato,  grow  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aleppo,^  The  castor-oil  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
plain  of  Edlib.^^  Melons,  cucumbers,"  and  most  of  the  ordinary 
vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality 
everywhere- 

In  Southern  Syria  and  Palestine  most  of  the  same  forms  of 
vegetation  occur,  with  several  others  of  quite  a  new  character. 
These  are  due  either  to  the  change  of  latitude,  or  to  the 
tropical  heat  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valley,  or  &ially  to 
the  high  elevation  of  Hermon,  Lebanon,  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  date-palm  fringes  the  Syrian  shore  as  high  as  Beyrut,''  and 
formerly  flourished  in  the  Jordan  valley,**  where,  however,  it 
is  not  now  seen,  except  in  a  few  dwarfed  specimens  near  the 
Tiberias  lake.'''  The  banana  accompanies  the  date  along  the 
coast,  and  even  grows  as  far  north  as  Tripoli.**  The  prickly 
pear,  introduced    from  America,  has  completely  naturalised 


tor  the  cultlTBtloa  ol  cotton  "  (lb.  p. 
COB). 

'  See  vol.  I.  p.  307  :  supra,  p.  89,  tec. 

'  Hi.  Alnswortb  apeaki  of  one  near 
Bli  as  meagurliiK  3S  feet  In  cltcntn- 
leience,  anil  of  another,  Id  the  vlclnit; 
ot  tbe  ancient  Daphne,  measuring  ^ 
feet.    ISaearcllet,  p.  36.) 

"  See  Porter,  Handbook,  pp.  896,  609  ; 
Alosworth,  p.  SOB  ;  Cbetney,  vol.  1.  p. 
43S. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  US,  428-430  ;   Porter,  p. 

eoe. 

u  Ofaeaney.vol.l.  pp.  427,439;  Porter, 
pp.  016,  617  ;  AlnBworth,  p.  392.  In 
ancient  times  the  wine  ot  T^odlcea 
iLadiktyeli)  was  celebrated,  and  was  ex- 
ported to  Egypt  In  large  qaantltles. 
<Stiab.  zvl.  2,  S  9.) 


1*  Cbesney,  vol.  I.  p.  442. 

"  Porter,  p.  616. 

"  Chesnay,  vol.  1.  p.  43B. 

'»  Ibid.  p.  469  ;  Porter,  p.  40S. 

"  Jericho  was  known  as  "  the  city  ol 
Palms"  {Deut.  iiiiv.  3;  Judg.  1.  16, 
ill.  13),  from  the  extensive  paim-grovM 
which  BuiTounded  It.  (Btrab.  xvl.  2, 
S  41 :  Joseph.  B.  J.  It.  S,  i  3.)  Engedt 
was  called  Hazazon-Tamar,  "the  felling 
ot  Palma  "  (Qen.  xlv.  T).  The  palms  of 
Jericho  vera  sUll  flourishing  in  the 
days  ot  the  Cmsaders.  (Stanley,  Sinai 
and  Palettint,  p.  143.) 

"  Robinson,  Reiearefut,  vol.  11.  p. 
ass  ;  Hooker,  In  Smith's  Blblieal  DSo- 
tionarii,  vol.  11.  p.  688. 

"  Hooker,  In  Smith's  BfMfeoI  Die- 
tionary,  I.  a.  c. 
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itself,  and  is  iii  general  request  for  hedging."  The  flg-mul- 
heTiy  (or  true  sycamore),  another  southern  form,  is  also  com- 
mon, and  grows  to  a  considerahle  size.^  Other  denizens  of 
warm  climes,  unknown  in  Korthem  Syria,  are  the  jujube,  the 
tamarisk,  the  elEeagniis  or  wild  olive,  the  gum-styraz  plant 
(Styrax  officinaUt'),  the  egg-plant,  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  the 
sugai-cane,  the  scarlet  misletoe,  the  solanum  that  produces  the 
"  Dead  Sea  apple  "  (^Solanum  Sodomceum),  the  yellow-flowered 
acacia,  and  the  liquorice  plimt.'^  Among  the  forma  due  to 
Ingh  elevation  are  the  famous  Lebanon  cedar,  several  oaks 
and  junipers,*  the  maple,  berberry,  jessamine,  ivy,  butcher's 
brooiD,  a  rhododendron,  and  the  gum-tragacanth  plant.^  The 
fruits  additional  to  those  of  the  north  are  dates,  lemons, 
almonds,  shaddocks,  and  limes." 

The  chief  mineral  products  of  the  Empire  seem  to  have  been 
bitumen,  with  its  concomitants,  naphtha  and  petroleum,  salt, 
sulphur,  nitre,  copper,  iron,  perhaps  silver,  and  several  sorts  of 
precious  stones.  Bitumen  was  furnished  in  great  abundance  by 
the  springs  at  Hit  or  Is,^  which  were  celebrated  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus !  *  it  was  also  procured  from  Ardericca  ^  (Kir-Ab), 
and  probably  from  Ram  Ormuz,^  in  Susiana,  and  likewise  from 
the  Dead  Sea.^  Salt  was  obtainable  from  the  various  lakes 
which  had  no  outlet,  as  especially  from  the  Sabakhah,^  the 
Bahr-el-Melak,'  the  Dead  Sea,^  and  a  small  lake  near  Tadmor 


»  PoTteT,  p.  4M ;   Hooker,  I.  ».  c.  | 
Grove,  In  Bib.  Die.  vol.  il.  p.  66S. 

*■  Hooker,  B.  D.  U.  p.  6S1 ;  Ckeaney, 
vol.  i.  p.  613. 

"1  Hooker,    pp.    eU-688 ;     CbeBoe;, 


pp.  B 


■■  Asthe  QuercutOrrliitheQ.fAren- 
btrffii  or  eaXlaiKtfolia,  the  Q.  Toxa,  Q. 
Libani,  and  Q.  mannffera ;  the  Juni- 
peruM  communi*,  J.  /alidltrima,  and 
others.    (Hooker,  p.  688.) 

»  Ibid,  i^,  683,  SS9. 

«  Ibid.  p.  68*  J  ChesnoT',  vol.  1,  pp. 
4SS,  480,  &c. 

M  Tbeu  springs  conHnne  prodactive 
to  ttao  preunt  dkj.  They  have  been 
well  deacribad  by  the  lats  Mr.  Rich. 
iFtnt  Mernotr  on  Babylon,  pp.  63.  S4.) 

»•  Herod,  i.  17Q.    Sir  G.  WHWMoa 


believes  that  he  ho*  toattd  a  meDtion  o( 
bitumen  from  EUt  u  early  aa  the  retipi 
of  Tbothmes  m.  In  Egypt.  <See  the 
author's  Htrodotui,  vol.  1.  p.  2H,  note*, 
2iid  editloD.) 

"  Herod,  vl.  118;  JonnuUo/  tha  Qto- 
graphical  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  9i. 

n  QaM/n^A,  Jownal,  1.  ■■  c. 

»  Strab.  Kvl.  3,  i  43;  Tacit,  mtt.  T. 
8;  Plin.  H.  y.  v.  18. 

"  Snpra,  p.  466. 

1  Supra,  p.  487. 

>  The  ridge  of  Dsduin  at  the  south. 
weatern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  II  a 
mouQtolD  of  rook-salt.  (Bobinson,  B^ 
teardiet,  vol.  tl.  p.  483.)  A  little  farther 
to  the  north  is  a  natural  Halt-pan,  the 
Btrket  a  Khuia,  from  which  the  Arabs 
obtain  suppliat.    The  Jews  »y  that  the 
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or  Palmyra.'  The  Dead  Sea  gave  also  most  probably  both 
sulphur  and  nitre,  but  the  latter  only  in  small  quantities.* 
Copper  and  iron  seem  to  have  been  yielded  by  the  hUla  of 
Palestine.*  Silver  was  perhaps  a  product  of  the  Anti-Lebanon." 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  gems  were  really  found  in 
Babylonia  itself^  which,  being  purely  alluvial,  possesses  no 
stone  of  aaj  kind.  Most  likely  the  sorts  known  as  Babylonian 
came  from  the  neighbouring  Susi2,na,  whose  unexplored  moun- 
tains may  possess  many  rich  treasures.  According  to  Diony- 
sius,^  the  bed  of  the  Choaspea  produced  numerous  agates,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  from  the  same  quarter  came  that  "  beryl 
more  precious  than  gold,"  ^  and  those  "  highly  reputed  sards,"  ■ 
which  Babylon  seems  to  have  exported  to  other  countries.  The 
western  provinces  may,  however,  very  probably  have  furnished 
the  gems  which  are  ascribed  to  them,  as  amethysts,  which  are 
s«d  to  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petra,^**  ala- 
baster, which  came  from  near  Damascus,*'  and  the  cyanus,  a 
kind  of  lapis-lazuli,"  which  was  a  production  of  Phcenicia.** 
No  doubt  the  Babylonian  love  of  gems  caused  the  provinces  to 
be  carefully  searched  for  stones;  and.it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  yielded,  besides  the  varieties  already  named,  and  the 
other  unknown  kinds  mentioned  by  Pliny,"  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  materials  which  we  find  to  have  been  used  for 
seals  by  the  ancient  people.    These  are,  coi-nelian,  rock-crystal, 


Dead  Sea  aeXt  was  aoclently  in  much 
tequeat  loi  the  Terapls  aerrlce.  It  waa 
known  to  Qalen  under  the  nama  of 
"Sodom  salt"  {ij,n  Xatouiivi.  Dt  Simpt. 
Med.  Facvll.  Iv.  19).  Zepbanlah  (ab. 
B.C.  S30)  mentlonB  "  aalt-plta  "  in  this 
neigbbourbood  (jl.  9). 

•  CheBuejr,  yol.  i.  p.  S26.    Salt 
procurable  also  from  the  bitumen 
at  Hit  (Ains worth's   PfKai-chtt,  p.  SB) 
»ud  Ardericca  (Herod,  vi.  119). 

'  Bails  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  ftce 
found  on  the  Bhores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
untreqnently.  (Anderson,  in  I.ync 
Qfffciaf  Report,  pp.  ITS,  180,  187,  See.) 
mtre  is  found  accordint;  to  some  travel- 
lers (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  451,  403); 
bat  their  report  is  not  iiniveFSally 
credited.  (See  Orove,  in  Smith's  fii'blJ- 
ocil  i>IcHanury,  vol.  ill.  p.  1 183  (I.) 


>  Deut.  vlll.  B.  Compare  Biueb.  H. 
E.  viii.  ]«,  17. 

•  Stiver  has  been  foand  In  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  in  modern  times.  (See  Burck- 
faardt,  Tmmelt,  pp.  33, 34.) 

I  Dionys.  Ftrieg.  H.  1OT3-10T7. 

B  Ibid.  II.  1011-1013. 

«  Plin.  H.  N.  iiivii.  T.  "  Sard* 
laudatisslnta  circa  Babylonem." 

»  Ibid,  iixvll.  9. 

"  Ibid,  jtitxvii.  10((H), 

i>  See  £ing,  Antiq'at  6tmi,  p.  4S. 
Some  have  regarded  Oie  cyanus  aa  the 
sapphire. 

u  Theophraatns,  De  Lapid.  BS  (p. 
399,  ed.  Helns). 

"  As  the  Bvmrdia  (Plin.  ff.  If. 
xxxTJi.  10,  S  fiS),  tbe  Mormorian  (ibid. 
§  63),  and  the  Sagda  (1  67). 
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chalcedony,  onjnc,  jasper,  quartz,  serpentine,  sienite,  haematite, 
green  felspar,  pyrites,  loadstone,  and  amazon-etone. 

Stone  for  building  was  absent  from  Babylonia  Proper  and 
the  alluvial  tracts  of  Sugiana,  but  in  the  other  provinces  it 
abounded.  The  Euphrates  valley  could  furnish  stone  at  almost 
any  point  above  Hit ;  the  mountain  regions  of  Susiana  could 
supply  it  in  whatever  quantity  might  be  required ;  and  in  the 
vestem  provinces  it  was  only  too  plentiful.  Near  to  Baby- 
lonia the  most  common  kind  was  limestone ;  ^  but  about  Had- 
disah  on  the  Euphrates  there  was  also  a  gritty,  silicious  rock 
alternating  with  iron-stone,^  and  in  the  Arabian  Desert  were 
sandstone  and  granite."  Such  stone  as  was  used  in  Babylon 
itself,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  low  country,  probably  either 
came  down  the  Euphrates, '^  or  was  brought  by  canals  from  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Arabia.  The  quantity,  however,  thus  con- 
sumed was  small,  the  Babyloniaos  being  content  for  most  uses 
with  the  brick,  of  which  their  own  territory  gave  them  a  supply 
practically  inexhaustible. 

The  principal  wild  animals  known  to  have  inhabited  the  Em- 
pire in  ancient  times  are  the  following :  —  the  lion,  the  panther 
or  lai^e  leopard,  the  hunting  leopard,  the  bear,  the  hysena,  the 
wild  ox,  the  buffalo  (?),  the  wild  ass,  the  stag,  the  antelope, 
tiie  ibex  or  wild  goat,  the  wild  sheep,  the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  the 
jackal,  the  fox,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit.^"  Of  these,  the  lion, 
leopard,  bear,  steg,  wolf,  jackal,  and  fox  seem  to  have  been 
very  widely  diffused,*  while  the  remainder  were  rarer,  and. 


I*  AJDSwonh,  Raearditt,  pp.  90,  91. 

M  Id.  JhmU  tn  the  TVocit,  p.  82. 

1'  Be«  kbove.  to),  i.  pp.  2S  and  38. 

1*  Xen.  Anab,  1.  S,  f  6. 

"  Moat  ot  these  animals  are  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  ot  Aashnr^zir- 
pcU.  which  records  the  reaulte  o{  his 
bnntlng  In  Korthern  Syria  and  the  ad- 
jacent pan  of  Mesoitotamla.  (Seeabove. 
p.  90.)  ThoM  not  found  in  that  list 
•re  mentioned  In  Scripture  among  the 
■oimale  of  Palestine. 

"  Lions  are  represented  in  early 
BabyloDlan  reliefs  (Loftus,  p.  258). 
The;  are  found  at  the  present  day  in 
Snslaoa  (Loftns,  p.  332),  in  Babylonia 


(lb.  p.  264),  on  the  middle  Buphratea 
and  Khabonr  (Layard),  tfinmeh  and  itr 
Remairu,  toI.  ii.  p.  48;  Ifin.  and  Bab. 
p.  298) ;  and  In  Upper  Byria  (Cliesney, 
7ol.  i.  p.  442).  Anciently  they  were 
common  in  Faiestlne  (Judg.  xlv.  S ; 
IK.  zlii.  24  j  xz.  36;  3  K.  xvU.  25 ; 
&c.).  Bears  were  likeirlse  common  in 
Palestine  (1  Sam.  xvil.  31;  2  K.  ii.  24; 
&c.).  They  are  still  fonnd  In  Hermon 
{Porter,  p.  4fi3),  and  In  all  the  wooded 
pftrts  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  (Aln»- 
vrortb,  in  Chesney's  Euphr.  Eip.  vol.  i. 
p.  T28).  The  other  animals  mentioned 
are  still   dlffiued   tbrough   the   whole 
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generally  speaking,  confined  to  certain  localities.  The  wild 
ass  was  met  with  only  in  the  drj  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and 
perhaps  of  Syria,'  the  bufialo  and  wild  boar  only  in  moist 
regions,  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  among  marshes.'  The 
wild  oz  was  altogether  scarce ;  *  the  wild  sheep,  the  rabbit,  and 
the  hare  *  were  probably  not  common. 

To  this  list  may  bo  added  as  present  denizens  of  the  region, 
and  therefore  probably  belonging  to  it  in  ancient  times,  the 
lynx,  the  wild  cat,  the  ratel,  the  sable,  the  genet,  the  badger, 
liie  otter,  the  beaver,  the  polecat,  the  jerboa,  the  rat,  the 
mouse,  the  marmot,  the  porcupine,  the  squirrel,"  and  periii^s 
the  alligator.^  Of  these  the  commonest  at  the  present  day  are 
porcupines,  badgers,  otters,  rats,  mice,  and  jerboas.  The  ratel, 
Bable,  and  genet  belong  only  to  the  north ;  ^  the  beaver  is  found 
nowhere   but  in   the  Khabour   and   middle    Euphrates;^  the 


1  Xen.  Anab.  1.  D,  i  2.  The  freqnent 
meotion  of  the  wild  ass  by  the  Hebrew 
poeta  (Jobvl.  S;  ixlv.  C;  xxxii,  S  ;  Is. 
xxxll.  14 ;  Jer.  ii.  24  ;  Hos.  viil.  S ; 
ftc)  seems  to  imply  that  the  animal 
came  under  their  obaervatian.  This 
would  only  be  U  U  fiegaented  the 
Bjirian  desert, 

3  As  In  Suslana  (Alnswortb,  J^- 
•mtcAm,  pp.  S6,  137),  Babfloiklk  (supta, 


Yol.  1.  p.  40),  parts  ol  Mesopotani* 
(Cbesaey,  TOl.  i.  p.  T2S),  Syria  (ibid.  p. 
636),  and  Palestine  (Lynch,  Sarraliti, 
p.  218). 

*  SeeaboTe,Tol.l.  p.GlS;  roI.li.p.:tI1. 

*  The  hare  Is  sometimea  representtd 
upon  Babylonian  cylinders.  We  aeell 
either  lying  down,  or  carried  In  Um 
band  by  the  two  Iliad  legs,  much  M  wo 
carry  bares  uow-a-dayg. 


*  This  list  Is  i^ven  on  the  autbority 
ol  Mr.  Alnsworth  IRaearcfiea,  pp.  37- 
ti),  with  tbe  two  excepHons  ot  the 
wlld.cat  and  the  badger.  These  are 
added  on  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  Raw- 
liiison. 

'  The  officers  of  Colonel  Cheaney's 
expedition  are  said  to  have  seen  several 
times  some  kind  of  croi^tle  or  alligator 


wbicb  llTed  in  the  Euphrates.  (Cb««Bsy, 
vol.  L  p.  68B;  Ainanorth's  Reinadut, 
p.  40.)  But  they  failed  to  procure  a 
speciinBD. 

'  Ainswortb,  in  Chesnoy's  Eu^- 
Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  728. 

■  Cbesney,  vol.  i.  p.  443  ;  Laysid'a 
Ifia.  and  Bab,  p.  TDS. 
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alligator,  if  a  denizen  of  the  region  at  all,  exists  only  in  the 
Euphrates. 

The  chief  birds  of  the  region  are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons, 
owls,  hawks,  many  kinds  of  crows,  m^pies,  jackdaws,  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  nightingales,  larks,  sparrows,  goldfinches,  swallows, 
doves  of  fourteen  kinds,  francolins,  rock  partridges,  grey  par- 
tridges, black  partridges,  quails,  pheasants,  capercailzies,  bus- 
tards, flamingoes;  pelicans,  cormorants,  storks,  herons,  cranes, 
wild-geese,  ducks,  teal,  kingfishers,  snipes,  woodcocks,  the  sand- 
grouse,  the  hoopoe,  the  green  parrot,  the  becafico,  the  locust- 
bird,  the  humming-bird  (?),  and  the  bee-eater.*  The  eagle, 
pheasant,  capercailzie,  quail,  parrot,  locust-bird,  becafico,  and 
humming-bird  are  rare ; '"  the  remainder  are  all  tolerably  com- 
mon. Besides  theue,  we  know  that  in  ancient  times  ostriches 
were  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,'^  though  now  they 
have  retreated  further  south  into  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Perhaps  bitterns  may  also  formerly  have  frequented  some  of 
the  countries  belonging  to  it,^  though  they  are  not  mentioned 
among  the  birds  of  the  region  by  modem  writers." 

There  is  a  bird  of  the  heron  species,  or  rather  of  a  species 
between  the  heron  and  the  stork,  which  seems  to  deserve  a  few 
words  of  special  description.     It  is  found  chiefly  in  Northern 


*  Sea  Ht.  AlnsvoTtb's  account  ut  the 
MeMpotwnten  binla  in  hie  Brtearrhe; 
pp.  42-40;  ADd  compare  the  list  in  Col. 
CbeaneT'*  work,  Appen^x  to  vol.  i.  pp. 
730. 731. 

w  The  capercailzie  or  cock  at  the 
wood,  and  tno  kiods  ot  pheasants,  fre- 
quent the  woods  ol  northern  Syria, 
where  the  green  parrot  is  also  found  occa- 
■ionally  (Chesney,  vol.  I.  pp.  443  and  731). 
Eajt'es  are  seea  on  Herioon  (Porter,  p. 
4531),  LebauoD,  and  in  Upper  Syria  (Ches- 
ney, vol.  i.  p.  731);  locust-birds  in  Upper 
Syria  (lb.  p.  443)  and  Palestine  (Robin- 
son, vol.  lii.  p.  2SZ);  the  becallco  is 
only  ahird  o(  passage  {Cbesoey.  vol.  i. . 
731)1  'l^be  hnmming-bird  is  said  to  have 
been  seen  by  Commander  Lynch  a'  " 
soathem  end  ot  the  Dead  Sea(i^nmi 
p.  209);  but  tbls  fact  requires  conflrmo- 

UOQ. 


occasional  visitant  of  the  Bclka,  tba 
rolling  pastoral  country  ImiuedlaUly 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  his  JiepoH  on 
the  Birdi  af  FaiaClne,  published  in  tha 
Prixxedings  of  lAe  London  ZoSIogicat 
Socitly.  Nov.  8, 1864). 

1)  Mr.  Hougliton  believes  the  bittern 
to  be  intended  by  the  kippSd  at  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  mentioned  In  connection 
with  both  Babylon  (Is.  xxxiv.  11)  and 
Nineveh  (Zeph.  ii,  14).  Bee  Smith's 
Biblical  Dictionary,  vol.  ill.  Appendix, 

"  The  bittern  was  not  observed  by 
Col.  Chesney  or  Mr.  Alnsworth.  Nor 
is  it  noticed  by  either  Mr.  Loftus  or 
Mr.  Layard.  Col.  H.  Smith  says  he  waa 
"  informed  that  It  had  been  seen  on  the 
niins  of  Ctesiphon"  (Kitto,  Biblical 
Ci/clopatdia,  ad  voc.  KIppdd);  but  I  find 
no  other  mention  of  It  as  a  habitant  of 
these  countries. 
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Syria,  in  the  plain  of  Aleppo  and  the  districts  watered  hy  the 
Koweik  and  Sajur  rivers.  The  Arabs  call  it  Tatr-eURaouf,  or 
"the  magnificent."  This  bird  is  of  a  greyisb-white,  the  breast 
white,  the  joints  of  the  wings  tipped  with  scarlet,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  beak  scarlet,  the  upper  part  being  of  a  blackish- 
grey.  The  beak  is  nearly  five  inches  long,  and  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  circumference  of  the  eye  is  red ;  the  feet 
are  of  a  deep  yellow ;  and  the  bird  in  its  general  form  strongly 
resembles  the  stork ;  but  its  colour  is  darker.  It  is  four  feet 
high,  and  covers  a  breadth  of  nine  feet  when  the  wings  are 
spread.  The  birds  of  this  species  are  wont  to  collect  in  large 
flocks  on  the  North  Syrian  rivers,  and  to  arrange  themselves 
in  several  rows  across  the  streams  where  they  are  shallowest. 
Here  they  squat  side  by  side,  as  close  to  one  another  as  possi- 
ble, and  spread  out  their  tails  against  the  current,  thus  forming 
a  temporary  dam.  The  water  drains  off  below  them,  and  when 
it  has  reached  its  lowest  point,  at  a  s^nal  from  one  of  their 
number  who  from  the  bank  watches  the  proceedings,  they  rise 
and  swoop  upon  the  fish,  fn^s,  &o.,  which  the  lowering  of  the 
water  has  exposed  to  view." 

Fish  are  abundant  in  the  Chaldtean  marshes,  and  in  almost 
all  the  fresh  -  water 
lakes  and  rivers.  The 
Tigris  and  Euphrates 
yield  chiefly  barbel 
and  carp ; "  but  the 
I  former  stream  has  also 
eels,  trout,  chub,  sbad- 
B.b,ioni«.  n.h.  from  a«  s™[pi™.  ggj^^  sUuruses,  and  many 

kinds  which  have  no  English  names."  The  Koweik  contains 
the  Aleppo  eel  (  Ophidium  maBbacan^lue),  a  very  rare  variety ;  ^^ 
and  in  other  streams  of  Northern  S3Tia  are  found  lampreys, 
bream,  dace,  and  the  black-fiah  (^MitcropteroTiotut  niger),  besides 
carp,  trout,  chub,  and  barbel.'"    Chub,  bream,  and  the  silurua 

"  Soe  Mr.  Vincent  Qflimain'adescTlp- 1       "See  Mr.  Alnawortb's  Uat  In  Col. 
tion  In  Col.  Cbeaney'B  work,  vol.  1.  pp.    Cheaney'a  work,  toI.  1.  p.  736. 
731, 732.  "  AJnawortb,  Btmart^a,  p.  45. 

»  Chemey,  vol-  i.  p.  lOS.  I       >'  Gbwn«7,  vol.  L  p.  4M. 
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are  taken  in  t^e  Sea  of  Galilee.'*    The  block-fish  is  estremelj 
abundant  in  the  Bahr-el-Taka  ancl  the  Lake  of  Antioch.*> 

Among  reptiles  may  be  noticed,  besides  snakes,  lizards,  and 
frt^s,  which  are  numerous,  the  following  less  common  species — 
iguanoes,  tortoises  of  two  kinds,  chameleons,  and  monitors.^ 
Bats  also  were  common  in  Babylonia  Proper,^  where  they 
grew  to  a  great  size.  Of  insects  the  most  remarkable  are 
scorpions,  taraqtulas,  and  locusts.^  These  last  come  suddenly 
in  countless  myriads  with  the  wind,  and,  settling  on  the  crops, 
rapidly  destroy  all  the  hopes  of  the  hus- 
bandman, after  which  they  strip  the  shrubs 
and  trees  of  their  leaves,  reducing  rich 
districts  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  . 
time  to  the  condition  of  howling  wilder- 
nesses. If  it  were  not  for  the  locust-bird,  i*™-^.  fr™  •  cyundw. 
which  is  constantly  keeping  down  their  numbers,  these  destruc- 
tive insects  would  probably  increase  so  as  to  ruin  utterly  the 
various  regions  exposed  to  their  ravages. 

The  domestic  animals  employed  in  the  countries  which  com- 
posed the  Empire  were  camels, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  buffaloes,  cows 
and  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs. 
Mules  as  well  aa  horses  seem  to 
have  been  anciently  used  in  war 
by  the  people  of  the  more  southern 
re^ons  —  by  the  Susianians  at  any 
rate,"*  if  not  also  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. Sometimes  they  were  rid- 
den ;  sometimes  they  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  carts  or  chariots. 
They  were  spirited  and  active  ani- 
mals, evidently  of  a  fine  breed,  such 


Uula  (SorvqJIk). 


■*  BobtiwoD,  Setearche*,  vol.  111.  p. 
361.  Commander  L7iicb  speaks  of  five 
kinds  of  Hah  —  »11  ([ood  —  as  produced  by 
this  lake  (A'arra/fne,  p.  96);  but  be  can 
only  f^ve  their  Arabic  names. 

»  Chesney,  roL  1,  pp.  336  and  397. 

*i  Ainiwoiib,  Ratinvhet,  p.  M, 


*»  atrab.  ivl.  l.JT. 

«  Cbesney,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

"  See  the  sculptures  of  Aubnr-bant- 
pal,  which  lepresent  bis  campaigns  In 
aualana,  enpecially  those  Tendered  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  his  StonvmenU,  SecoDd 
Series,  Pis.  45  and  46. 
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as  that  for  which  Khuzietan  is  femous  at  the  present  day.* 
The  asses  from  which  these  mules  were  produced  must  also 
have  been  of  superior  quality,  like  the  breed  for  which  Baghdad 
is  even  now  famous.**  The  Babyloniaa  horses  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  nearly  so  good;  for  this  animal  does  not  flourish 
in  a  climate  which  is  at  once  moist  and  hot.  Still,  at  any  rate 
under  the  Persians,  Babylonia  seems  to  have  been  a  great  breed- 
ing-place for  horses,  since  the  stud  of  a  single  s^tiap  consisted 


of  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares,'    If  we  may  judge  of  the 
character  of  Babylonian  from  that  of  Susianian  steeds,  we  may 
consider  the  breed  to  have  been  strong  and  lai^  limbed,  but  • 
not  very  handsome,  the  head  being  too  large  and  the  legs  too 
short  for  beauty. 

The  Babylonians  were  also  from  very  early  times  famous 
for  their  breed  of  dogs.  The  tablet  engraved  in  £  former 
volume,'  which  gives  a  representation  of  a  Babylonian  hound, 
is  probably  of  a  liigh  antiquity,  not  later  than  the  period  of  the 
Empire.  Dogs  are  also  not  unfrequently  represented  on  ancient 
Babylonian  stones  and  cylinders.^     It  would  seem  that,  as  in 


SJ  Lafard,  Jfintveli  cmd  Babjfton,  p. 
449,  note. 

w  Ibid.  p.  472. 

1  Herod.  1.  193.  CotDpare  the  300 
Btalliona  and  30,000  utaree,  which  Se- 
leucus   NIcator   kept   In    tbe    Ocontea 


valle;,  new  Apamea.  (Stiab.  xri.  2, 
510.) 

3  See  vol.  I.  p.  235. 

'  Culllmore,  Cgllndert,  No.  63;  Ia- 
jard,  CiilU  dt  MUhra.  Pls.  xrllt.  8; 
xxxvli.  2;  xxxvlii.  1;  tco. 
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ABsyria,  there  were  two  principal  breeds,  one  somewhat  clumsy 

and  heavy,  of  a  character  not  unlike  that  of 

our  mastiff,  the  other  of  a  much  lighter  make, 

nearly  resembling  our  greyhound.    The  former 

kind  is  probably  the  breed  known  as  Indian,* 

which  was  kept  up  by  continual  importations  I 

&om    the   country   whence    it   was    originally 

derived.'  Sibjlonlan  I>og,  frwo 

We  have  no  evidence  that  camels  were  em-  '  **"' 

ployed  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  either  by  the  Babylonians 
themselves  or  by  their  neighbours,  the  Susianians;  but  in 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  in  Syria,  and  in  Palestine  they  had  been 
in  use  from  a  very  early  date.  The  Amalekites  and  the  Midi- 
anites  found  them  serviceable  in  war ;  ^  and  the  latter  people 
employed  them  also  as  beasts  of  burden  in  their  caravan  trade.' 
The  Syrians  of  Upper  Mesopotamia  rode  upon  them  in  their 
journeys.'  It  appears  that  they  were  also  sometimes  yoked  to 
chariots,^  though  from  their  size  and  clumsiness  they  would  be 
but  ill  fitted  for  beasts  of  draught. 

Buffaloes  were,  it  is  probable,  domesticated  by  the  Babylo- 
nians at  an  early  date.    The  animal  seems  to  have  been  indi- 


BabyloDUn  cjfUndtn. 


genous  in  the  country,"*  and  it  is  far  better  suited  for  the 
marshy  regions  of  Lower  Babylonia  and  Susiana ''  than  cattle 
of  the  ordinary  kind.    It  is  perhaps  a  buffialo  which  is  repre- 


*  Herod.  1.  ■.  c. 

*  Ctealaa,  Indlca,  $  E. 

*  Judg.  vil.  IS;  1  Sam.  xxx.  IT. 
'  Gen.  xxzTii.  2S. 

*  Ibid,  zxiv.61;  zxxl.  IT. 

*  IsBiah  zzl.  T. 

>*  Among  the  beasts  hunted  hj  the 


Asayrian  Ungs  are  thoDght  to  b«  wild 
buffaloes.    (Sapnt.  p.  91.) 

■1  On  the  buffaloes  at  these  districts 
see  Lottus,  ChaUkea  and  Stmana,  pp.  M, 
392;  layWTi,  ^inmeft  and  Babvlon,  p. 
066;  Alnsworth,  Setearch«t,  p.  13T. 
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Bented  od  an  ancient  tablet  already  referred  to,^  where  a  lion 
ia  diaturbed  in  the  middle  of  his  feaat  off  a  prostrate  animal  by 
a  man  armed  with  a  hatchet.  Cows  and  oxen,  however,  of  the 
common  kind  are  occasionally  represented  on  the  cylinders,'' 
where  they  seem  sometimes  to  represent  animals  about  to  be 
offered  (to  the  gods.  Groats  also  appear  frequently  in  this 
capacity ; "  and  they  were  probably  more  common  than  sheep, 
at  any  rate  in  the  more  southern  districts.  Of  Babylonian 
sheep  we  have  no  represeutationa  at  all  on  the  monumeuts; 
but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  a  country  which  used  wool  so 
lai^ly""  was  content  to  be  without  them.  At  any  rate  they 
abounded  in  the  provinces,  forming  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
more  northern  nations.'* 


u  Supra,  p.  489,  note  *.  The  tablet 
ia  fifpiced  hj  Mr.  Lottua,  p.  258. 

u  CulUmore,  Cj/KnOeri,  Nm.  36,  91, 
B3,  138;  lajard,  Cutu  de  MilKra,  Fla. 
xUi.  7;  xvi.  1;  xvill.  6;  &c. 

It  Cnaimore,   Nob.    30,   29,   49,    62, 


tec;  L«]aKl,  Pis.  xxxvl.  13j  inril.  7; 
zxzvili  3;  ftc. 

»  See  below,  p.  570. 

u  3«e  the  AaaTilan  IiiaciipUoiia,pa*- 
lim.  Compare  Qen.  xxlx.  3;  Job  i.  3; 
xlU.  12. 
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CHAPTEH  m. 

THE  PEOPLE. 
"Tbe  ChKldBBDS,  that  bltMr  and  huty  nation."  —  Habak.  1. 6. 

The  Babylonians,  who,  under  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, held  the  second  place  among  the  nations  of  the  East, 
were  emphatically  a  mixed  race.  The  ancient  people  from 
whom  they  were  in  the  main  descended  —  the  ChaldEeans  of 
the  First  Empire  —  possessed  this  character  to  a  coQsideiable 
extent,  since  they  united  Cushite  with  Turanian  blood,  and 
contained  moreover  a  slight  Semitic  and  probably  a  slight 
Arian  element.^  But  the  Babylonians  of  later  times  —  the 
Chaldeeans  of  the  Hebrew  prophets" — must  have  been  very 
muoh  more  a  mixed  race  than  their  earlier  namesakes — partly 
in  consequence  of  the  policy  of  colonisation  pursued  systemat- 
ically by  the  later  Assyrian  kings,  partly  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  them  by  conquerors.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Arab  dynasty,  which  bore  sway  in  the 
country  from  about  B.C.  1546  till  B.C.  1300,  it  is  certain  that 
tiie  Assyrians  conquered  Babylon  about  B.C.  1800,  and  almost 
certain  that  they  established  an  Assyrian  family  upon  the 
throne  of  Nimrod,  which  held  for  some  considerable  time  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  country.'  It  was  natural  that  under 
a  dynasty  of  Semites,  Semitic  blood  should  flow  freely  into  the 
lower  region,  Semitic  usages  and  modes  of  thought  become  prev- 
alent, and  the  spoken  langu^e  of  the  country  pass  from  a 
Turanian  or  Turano-Cushite  to  a  Semitic  type.  The  previous 
Chaldsean  race  blended,  apparently,  with  the  new  comers,  and 

1  See  above,  vol.  1.  pp.  44, 49.  I  When  the  term  Is  naed,  it  desiffnates  tha 

I  The  prophets  very  rarely  um  the   people  of  the  capital:   the  InhabJtanta 
word  -"  Babylonian."    I   believe   ft    is   of  the  land  generally  are  "  Chaldnana." 
only  tound  in  Biek.  zxiii.  IS  and    IT.  I       *  Bee  above,  pp.  S8,  08. 
Vol.  II. 
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a  people  was  produced  in  which  the  three  elements  —  the  Se- 
mitic, the  Turanian,  and  the  Cushite  —  held  about  equal  shares. 
The  colonisation  of  the  Sargonid  kings  added  probably  other 
elements  in  small  proportions,*  and  the  result  was  that  among 
all  the  nations  inhabiting  Western  Asia,  there  can  have  been 
none  so  thoroughly  deserving  the  title  of  a  "  mingled  people  "  ' 
as  the  Babylonians  of  the  later  Empire. 

In  mixtures  of  this  kind  it  is  almost  always  found  that  some 
one  element  practically  preponderates,  and  assnmes  to  itself 
the. right  of  fashioning  and  forming  the  general  character  of 
the  race.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  this  formative  element 
should  be  larger  than  any  other ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
and  sometimes  is  extremely  small ;  °  for  it  does  not  work  by 
its  mass,  but  by  its  innate  force  and  strong  vital  energy.  In 
Babylonia,  the  element  which  showed  itself  to  possess  this 
superior  vitality,  which  practically  asserted  its  pre-eminence 
and  proceeded  to  mould  the  national  character,  was  the  Semitic. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  by  the  time  of  the  later 
Empire  the  Babylonians  had  become  thoroughly  Semitised; 
BO  much  so,  that  ordinary  observers  scarcely  distinguished  them 
from  their  purely  Semitic  neighbours,  the  Assyrians.'  No  doubt 
there  were  differences  which  a  Hippocrates  or  an  Aristotle 
could  have  detected  —  differences  resulting  from  mixed  descent, 
as  well  as  differences  arising  from  climate  and  physical  geog- 
raphy ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Semitic 
element,  introduced  into  Babylonia  from  the  north,  had  so  pre- 
vailed by  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  that  the 
race  was  no  longer  one  »ui  generis,  but  was  a  mere  variety  of 
the  well  known  and  widely  spread  Semitic  type. 


*  The  settlement  of  foreigner*  in 
Babylonia  by  the  Sargonid  kings  Is  not 
expressly  recorded,  but  may  be  as- 
Bumed  from  their  general  practice,  com- 
bined with  tha  tact  that  they  made 
loom  for  8iich  a  population  by  largely 
deporting  the  native  inhabitants.  (See 
2  K.  zvIL  !4;  Ezr.  ir.  9;  and  compare 
above,  pp.  Ifi2,  IB-I,  &c.) 

'  Jereniiab  speaks  of  the  "mingled 
people  "  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  <1.  31); 
bnt  the  reference  is  peibaps  rather  to 


the  crowds  of  foreijipiBrs  wbo  were  there 
for  pleasure  or  profit  than  to  the  Baby- 
lonlaDB  themaelvei. 

*  Note  the  case  of  the  Hellenic  ele- 
ment In  Greece  — at  any  rate  accotding 
to  Herodotus  —  li  'E*Aiihhoi.    .    .    .    At 

1  Herod.  1. 106, 178;  111.  92. 
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We  poasesa  but  few  notices,  and  fewer  assured  representa- 
tions, from  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  Babylonians.     Except  upon  the  cylinders,  thera 
are   extant  only  three  or  four  representations   of  the  human 
form^  by  Babylonian  artists,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  this 
form  occurs,  we  cannot  always  feel  at  all  certain  that  the  inten- 
tion is  to  portray  a  human  being.     A  few  Assyrian  ba»i-relie£s 
probably  represent  campaigns  in  Babylonia  ;  *  but  the  Assyrians 
vary  their  human  type  so  little,  that  these  sculptures  must  not 
be  regarded  as  conveying  to  us  very  exact  information.     The 
cylinders  are  too  rudely  executed  to  be  of  much  service,  and 
they  seem  to  preserve  an  archaic  type  which  originated  with 
the  Proto-Chald leans.    If  we  might  trust  the  figures  upon  them 
as   at   all    nearly  representing  the  truth,  we  should   have    to 
regard  the  Babylonians  as  of  much  slighter  and  sparer  frames 
than  their  northern  neighbour^,  of  a  physique  in  fact  approach- 
ing to  meagreness.     The  Assyrian  sculptures,  however,  are  far 
&om  bearing  out  this  idea ;  from  them  it  would  seem  that  the 
frames  of  the  Babylonians  were  as  brawny  and  massive  as  those 
of  the  Assyrians  themselves,  while  in  feature  there  was  not  much 
difference  between  the   nations.      Foreheads  straight  but  not 
high,  noses  well  formed  but  some- 
what depressed,  full  lips,  and    a 
well-marked   rounded    chio,  con- 
stitute  the   physiognomy  of   the 
Babylonians    as   it  appears  upon 
the     sculptures    of    their   neigh-  . 
hours.    This  representation  is  not 
contradicted    by   the    few   speci-  Bibrionim  uan, 

mens     of    actual     sculpture    left  r™  the  A-jrUr.  «uipti,™. 

by  themselves.      In  these  the  type    approaches  nearly  to  the 


'  The  most  impoTtant  work  nf  this 
kind  is  the  representation  of  a  Baby- 
lonian king  (probably  Merodadi-adan- 
akbi)  on  a  black  stone  in  the  Brltltili 
Museum,  nhlcb  will  be  found  engraved 
at  p.  SGO.  Other  instances  are  — 1.  the 
wairior  and  the  priest  In  the  tablet 
bom  Slr-Pal-t-Zohab,  given  at  p.  T  of 


vol.  iii.p  which,  liowever,  Is  perhaps 
rather  Cushite  than  Semitic:  Z,  the 
man  accompanylnj;  the  Babylonian 
hound  (Layard,  JVm.  and  Bab.  p.  527); 
anil  3,  the  imperfect  fiKurea  on  the  frieze 
represented  below,  p.  0S2. 

'   Layurd,    Monuments     of    Niaeveh, 
Second  Series,  PU.  25,  2T,  and  28. 
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Assyrian,  while  there  is  still  such  an  amount  of  difference  a8 
renders  it  tolerably  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  productions 
of  the  two  nations.    The  eye  is  larger,  and 
not  80   decidedly  almond-shaped ;    the    nose 
is  shorter,  and  its  depression  is  still  more 
marked ;  while  the  general  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  altt^ether  more  commonplace. 
These  differences  may  be  probably  referred 
to   the  influence  which  was  exercised  upon 
the  physical  form  of  the  race  by  the  primi- 
tive or  Proto-Chaldsean  element,  an  infiuence 
which   appears    to   have  been   considerable. 
This  clement,  as  has  been  already  observed,'* 
Brt>^aaiu  Womin,      was    predominantly  Gushite ;    and   there    is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Cushite  race  was 
connected  not  very  remotely  witR  the  negro.    In  Susiana,  where 
the  Cushite  blood  was   maintained  in  tolerable  purity  —  Ely- 
msans    and    Kissians    exist- 
ing   side    by    side,    instead 
of     blending     together "  — 
there  was,  if  we  may  trust 
the     Assyrian      remains,     a 
very   decided    prevalency  of 
a     negro     type     of    counte- 
nance,   as    the     accompany- 
ing      specimens,       carefully  j 
copied   from   the  sculptures,  ' 
will    render     evident.    The 

,         ,  1  •,!.  BuilMlKii  (Koynnjlk). 

head     was     covered     with 

short  crisp  curls  ;  the  eye  was  large,  the  noae  and  mouth  nearly 
in  the  same  line,  the  lips  thick.  Such  a  physiognomy  as  the 
Babylonian  appears  to  have  been  would  naturally  arise  from  an 
intermixture  of  a  race  like  the  Assyrian  with  one  resembling 


1*  Supra,  p.  49T.  I  TbM  the  ElynuNUis  were  Semitic  seema 

"  For  the  BeparatB  BxUtanco  In  8u-  to  follow  from  Gsn.  x,  22.  In  the  word 
■isna  ot  ElymieaaB  and  Kissiaos,  see  "  Klsalan"  we  liare  |>TObablf  a  modifi- 
Strab.  XTi.  1,  S  IT.  and  Ptolemy,  vl.  3. 1  cation  of  "  Ciuhlte." 
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that  which  the  later  Boulptores  represent  as  the  main  race  in- 
habiting Susiana.'^ 

Herodotus  remarks  that  the  Babylonians  wore  their  hair 
long;"  and  this  remark  is  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  the 
native  remains.  These  in  general  represent  the  hair  as  form- 
ing a  single  stiff  and  heavy  curl  at  the  back  of  the  head 
(No.  S).  Sometimes,  however,  they  make  it  take  the  shape  of 
long  flowing  locks,  which  depend  over  the  back  (No.  1),  or  over 
the  back  and  shoulders  (No.  4),  reaching  nearly  to  the  waist. 


Bwd*  of  BabyJmiliiiia, 


Occasionally,  in  lien  of  these  commoner  t3rpes,  we  have  one 
which  closely  resembles  the  Assyrian,  the  hair  forming  a  round 
mass  behind  the  head  (No.  2),  on  which  we  can  sometimes 
trace  indications  of  a  slight  wave.  The  national  fashion,  that  to 
which  Herodotus  alludes,  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  three 
commoner  modes.  Where  the  round  mass  is  worn,  we  have 
probably  an  Assyrian  fashion,  which  the  Babylonians  aped 
during  the  time  of  that  people's  pre-eminence." 


"  The  sculptures  of  Asshur-tuDl-pal 
exhibit  two  completely  opposite  types 
ot  SaslaolanphysIoKnoray— one  Jewish, 
the  other  Approaching  to  the  ne|!ro.  In 
the  former  wo  have  probably  Ito   Eia- 


It  1b  comparatively 

rare,  the   nogro  type  f^eatiy  predoml- 
natlniK.  ■*  Herod,  i.  19S. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Awyr- 
lau  sculptures,  while  they  gave  a  pecu- 
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Besides  their  flowing  hair,  the  Babylooiaiis  are  Tepresented 
frequently  with  a  lat^  beard.  This  ia  generally  longer  than 
the  Aesyrian,  descending  nearly  to  the  waist.  Sometimes  it 
curls  crisply  upon  the  &ce,  but  helow  the  chin  depends  over 
the  breast  in  long,  straight  locks.  At  other  times  it  droops 
perpendicularly  from  the  cheeks  and  the  under  lip.''  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  beard  is  shaven  off,  and  the  whole  &ce  is 
smooth  and  hairless.' 

The  Chaldieaii  females,  as  represented  by  the  Assyrians,'  are 
tall  and  large-limhed.  Their  physiognomy  is  Assyrian,  tiietr 
hair  not  very  abundant.  The  Babylonian  cylinders,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  the  hair  long  and  conspicuous,  while  the  forms  are 
quite  as  spare  and  me^re  as  those  of  the  men. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  phy^cal  type  of 
the  later  Babylonians  was  nearly  that  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours. A  somewhat  °^::r3r  lorm,  longer  and  more  flowing 
hair,  and  features  leas  stem  and  strong,  may  perhaps  have  char- 
acterised them.  They  were  also,  it  is  probable,  of  a  darker 
complexion  than  the  Assyrians,  being  to  some  extent  Ethio- 
pians by  descent,  and  inhabiting  a  region  which  lies  four 
degrees  nearer  to  the  tropics  than  Assyria.  The  Cha'ab  Arabs, 
the  present  possessors  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Babylonia, 
are  nearly  black ;  *  and  the  "  black  Syrians,"  of  whom  Strabo 
apeaks,*  seem  intended  to  represent  the  Babylonians. 

Among  the  moral  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  people, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  their  intellectual  ability.  Inheriting  a 
legacy  of  scientific  knowledge,  astronomical  and  arithmetical, 
from  the  Proto4I?haldseans,^  they  seem  to  have  not  only  main* 
tained  but  considerably  advanced  these  sciences  by  their  own 


liar  character  to  tbe  Babflonlaa  hair, 
d"  not  raake  It  detcend  below  tLe  Bhoul- 
dera.  They  generally  represent  It  as 
worn  smooth  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
depending  fTom  the  eors  to  tlie  shouldets 
in  a  number  of  Itage,  amooth,  heavy 
curls.    (See  the  woodcut,  p.  409.) 

u  Here  again  the  Assyrian  artists 
tone  down  the  Babylonian  peculiarity, 
generally  repreaentinK  the  beard  as  not 
much  longer  than  their  own. 

1  The  priesU  upon  the  cylinders  axe 


always  beardless.  We  cannot  suppose 
them  to  have  been  alwaya,  if  indeed 
they  were  ever,  eunuchs.  Ifananis,  a 
Babylonian  prince,  is  said  by  Nicolat  oT 
Damascus  to  have  been  "right  well 
sliaven  "  (nnftfvMrtr  •(  hJU,  Fr.  10,  p. 

sao). 

*  Layant.    Uonumenti   of    JVinecsA, 
Second  Series,  Pis.  2S,  ST,  and  2S. 

■  Lottus,  duililaa  and  StiMana,  p.  28B. 

*  Strab.  xvi.  1,  f  S. 

*  See  above,  voL  1.  pp.  100-104. 
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efforts.  Their  "wisdom  and  learning"  are  celebrated  by  the 
Jewish  prophete  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel ;°  the  Father  o£ 
History  records  their  valuable  inventions;^  and  an  Aristotle 
was  not  ashamed  to  be  beholden  to  them  foi  scientific  data.^ 
They  were  good  observers  of  astronomical  phenomena,  careful 
recorders  of  such  obseTvations^^  and  mathematicians  of  no  small 
repute."*  Unfortunately,  they  mixed  with  their  really  scientific 
studies  those  occult  pursuits  which,  in  ages  and  countries  where 
the  limits  of  true  science  are  not  known,  are  always  apt  to 
seduce  students  &om  the  right  path,  having  attractions  against 
which  few  men  are  proof,  so  long  as  it  is  believed  that  they 
can  really  accomplish  the  end  that  tiiey  propose  to  themselves. 
The  Babylonians  were  astrologers  no  less  than  astronomers ;  i' 
they  professed  to  cast  nativities,  to  expound  dreams,  and  to 
foretell  events  by  means  of  the  stars  ;  and  though  there  were 
always  a  certain  number  wlio  kept  within  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  science,  and  repudiated  the  astrological  pretensions  of  their 
brethren,"  yet  on  the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  as- 
tronomy was  &tally  tinged  with  a  mystic  and  unscientific  ele- 
ment. 

In  close  connection  with  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, was  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  led  them  to  engage 
in  traffic  and  to  adventure  themselves  upon  the  ocean  in  ships. 
In  a  future  chapter  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  extent  and 
probable  direction  of  this  commerce. '^  It  is  sufScient  to  observe 
in  the  present  place  that  the  same  turn  of  mind  which  made  the 
Phoenicians  anciently  the  great  carriers  between  the  East  and 


*  See  Itaiab  iMI.  10:  "Tb;  tniidom 
and  thy  kmnnltdije.  It  hath  perverted 
thee."  Jerem.  1. 36:  "A  Rvrord  is  upon 
the  ChatdteanB,  salth  the  Lord,  and 
upon  the  InhabltanCa  of  Babylon,  and 
upon  her  princes,  and  upon  her 
men."  Dan.  1.  4:  "  The  laarning  of  the 
Chaldipaiw. " 

'  Beroil.  I).  lOB.  It  la  uncertain, 
boirever,  U  the  Semltlaed  Babylonians, 
or  the  early  ChaldBana,  are  the  people 
Intended  by  Herodotna. 

*  8m  the  lainous  pamage  of  Stmpli- 
«tiH  <ad  ATiat.  De  Colo,  11.  p.  123}  quoted 


St  length  Id  the  flnt  volume  of  this 
work,  p.  101,  note'. 

•  Plln.  H,  y.  vtl.  M;  Diod.  Sic  11. 
30.53. 

"  Strab.  XTi.  1,  {  6. 

"  Isaiah  xlvil.  13;  Dan.  11.  2;  IHod. 
Bic.  II.  2»,  i  2;  Strab.  I.  a.  c;  TitruT. 
iz.  4;  ftc. 

"  Strabo  (1.  a.  c).  after  tpeaking  of 
the  Chaldxan  astronomers,  says:  '^ak- 

>>    taT^Hx-rrtt    *I    :>>pt>.      But, 
in  reality,  aaUolotty  waa  the  rule,  pure 
astronomy  the  rare  exception, 
u  lufra,  ch.  t1. 
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West,  and  which  in  modem  times  has  rendered  the  Jews  so 
Buocessful  in  various  branches  of  trade,  seems  to  have  char- 
acterised the  Semitised  Babylonians,  whose  land  was  em- 
phatically "a  land  of  traffic,"  and  their  chief  city  *'a  city  of 
merchants."  " 

The  trading  spirit  which  was  thus  strongly  developed  in  the 
Babylonian  people,  led  naturally  to  the  two  somewhat  opposite 
vices  of  avarice  and  over-luxuriousnese.  Not  content  with 
honourable  gains,  the  Babylonians  "  coveted  an  evil  covetous- 
ness,"  as  we  learn  both  from  Habakkuk  and  Jeremiah."*  The 
"shameful  custom"  mentioned  by  Herodotus,"  which  required 
as  a  religious  duty  that  every  Babylonian  woman,  rich  or  poor, 
highborn  or  humble,  should  once  in  her  life  prostitute  herself 
in  the  temple  of  Beltis,  was  probably  based  on  the  desire  of 
attracting  strangers  to  the  capital,  who  would  either  bring  with 
them  valuable  commodities  or  purchase  the  productions  of  the 
country.  The  public  auction  of  marriageable  virgins"  had 
most  likely  a  similar  intention.  If  we  may  believe  Curtius," 
Btrangers  might  at  any  time  purcliase  the  gratification  of  any 
passion  they  might  feel,  from  the  avarice  of  parents  or  husbands. 

The  luxury  of  the  Babylonians  is  a  constant  theme  with  both 
sacred  and  profane  writers.  The  "  daughter  of  the  Chaldeeans  " 
was  "  tender  and  delicate,"  "  "given  to  pleasures,"  "apt  to  "dwell 
carelessly."  ^  Her  young  men  made  themselves  "  as  princes  to 
look  at — exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,"" — paint- 
ing their  faces,  wearing  earrings,  and  clothing  themselves  in 
robes  of  soft  and  rich  material.^  Extensive  polygamy  pre- 
vailed.^ The  pleasures  of  the  table  were  carried  to  excess. 
Drunkenness  was  common.**     Rich  unguents  were  invented.* 


M  Biek.  xrii.  4.  Compare  Is«iah 
xlill.  U. 

u  Habak.  tl.  9;  Jerem.  II.  13. 

>*  Heiod.  i.  199.  Sea  on  tbla  coatom 
the  remarks  of  Heeren.  (AttoHc  ^a> 
tiom,  vol.  11.  p.  199.  B.  T.) 

"  Herod.  1.  196;  Nlc.  Dam.  Ft.  131, 

"  Q.  Ciut.  Hltl.  Alex.  v.  1  (p.  IIS,  ed. 
Taucha.):  "Uberos  oonjuf^esque  com 
hospltlhni  Btupro  colre,  modo  pretlum 
flagicli  detur,  paienteB  toaritique  pa- 
tluntur." 


"  Iiaiah  xlvli.  1. 

»  Ibtd.  ver.  R.  n  Ibid. 

B  Bzek.  xxill.  IB. 

»  Kic.  Dom.  Fr.  10. 

«  Dan.  V.  2;  Nic.  Dam.  Pr.  10,  p. 
362. 

"  Q.Cnrt.l.i.0.  "Babylonll maxims 
in  vlnum,  et  qua  ebrletatem  eequQntiir, 
sffuBl  aunt."  Compare  Xea.  Cj/np,  trli. 
5,  {»:  and  Habak.  II.  S,  16. 

«  The  Babylonian  unftnenCs  were 
celebrated  by  Poaidonlus  (Fr.  30).    Com- 
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Tbe  tables  groaned  under  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver  plate  .^ 
Is  every  possible  way  the  Babylonians  practised  Inxuriousness 
of  living,  and  in  respect  of  softness  and  self-indulgence  they 
certainly  did  not  fall  short  of  any  nation  of  antiquity. 

There  was,  however,  a  harder  and  sterner  side  to  the  Baby- 
lonian character.  Despite  their  love  of  luxury,  they  were  at 
all  times  brave  and  skilful  in  war ;  and,  during  the  period  of 
their  greatest  strength,  they  were  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Habakkuk  describes  them,  drawing 
evidently  from  the  life,  as  "bitter  and  hasty,"  and  again  as 
"terrible  and  dreadful  —  their  horses'  hoofs  swifter  than  the 
leopard's,  and  more  fierce  than  the  evening  wolves,"  *  Hence 
they  "smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke  "  "  — 
they  "made  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  did  shake  kingdoms"* 
—  they  carried  all  before  them  in  their  great  enterprises,  seldom 
allowing  themselves  to  be  foiled  by  resistance,  or  turned  from 
their  course  by  pity.  Exercised  for  centuries  in  long  and  fierce 
wars  with  the  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  Assyrians,  they 
were  no  sooner  quit  of  this  enemy,  and  able  to  take  an  a^res- 
sive  attitude,  than  they  showed  themselves  no  unworthy  succes- 
sors of  that  long-dominant  nation,  eo  far  as  energy,  valour,  and 
military  skill  constitute  desert.  They  carried  their  victorious 
arms  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  wherever  they  went,  they  rapidly  established  their  power, 
crushing  all  resistance,  and  fully  meriting  the  remarkable  title, 
which  they  seem  to  have  received  from  some  of  those  who  had 
felt  their  attacks,  of  "  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth." ' 

The  military  successes  of  the  Babylonians  were  accompanied 
with  needless  violence,  and  with  outr^es  not  unusual  in  the 
East,  which  the  historian  must  nevertheless  regard  as  at  once 
crimes  and  follies.  The  transplantation  of  conquered  races  —  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  Assyria  which  the  Chaldieans  adopted  — 
may  perhaps  have  been  morally  defensible,  notwithstanding  the 


pare  Herod,  i.  196:   iiytiv«nUrst  ■»  rt        **  Ibid.  ver.  16. 

ai^M.  1  Jerem.  1.  23.    Compare  the  "Uu- 

«  Nlc.  Dam.  Ft.  10,  p.  363.  tel"  given  m  a  title   to   Charles   the 

*■  Habakkak,  1. 6-8.  coDqueror  at  the  SacaceoB. 
>  iMUah  xiv. «. 
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BofFerings  which  it  inTolved.'  But  the  mutilations  of  prisoners,' 
the  weary  impriBOnmeuts,*  the  massacre  of  non-combatanta,* 
the  refinement  of  cruelty  shown  in  the  execution  of  children 
before  the  eyes  of  their  &thera,^  —  these  and  similar  atrocities, 
which  are  recorded  of  the  Babylonians,  are  wholly  without  ex- 
cuse, since  t^ey  did  not  so  much  terrify  as  exasperate  the  con- 
quered nations,  and  thus  rather  endangered  than  added  strength 
or  security  to  the  empire.  A  savage  and  inhuman  temper  is 
betrayed  by  these  harsh  punishments,  —  a  temper  common  in 
Asiatics,  but  none  the  less  reprehensible  on  that  account,  —  one 
that  led  its  possessors  to  sacrifice  interest  to  vengeance,  and 
the  peace  of  a  kingdom  to  a  tiger-like  thirst  for  blood.  Nor 
was  this  cruel  temper  shown  only  towards  the  subject  nations 
and  captives  taken  in  war.  Babylonian  nobles  trembled  for 
their  heads  if  they  incurred  by  a  ^ight  foult  the  displeasure  of 
the  monarch ;'  and  even  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  king* 
dom,  the  learned  and  venerable  "  Chaldeeans,"  ran  on  one  occa^ 
sion  the  risk  of  being  exterminated,  because  they  could  not 
expound  a  dream  which  the  king  had  forgotten.^  If  a  monarch 
displeased  his  court,  and  was  regarded  as  having  a  bad  disposi- 
tion, it  was  not  thought  enough  simply  to  make  away  with 
him,  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  torture."  Among  recognised 
punishments  were  cutting  to  pieces  and  casting  into  a  heated 
furnace."*  The  houses  of  offenders  were  pulled  down  and  made 
into  dunghills.''  These  practices  imply  a  "  violence "  and 
cruelty  beyond  the  ordinary  Oriental  limit ;  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  when  final  judgment  was  denounced  against 
Babylon,  it  was  declared  to  be  sent,  in  a  great  measure,  "  be- 
cause of  men's  blood,  and  for  the  violence  of  the  land  —  of  the 
city,  and  all  that  dwelt  therein."  '^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the   Babylonians  were 
a  proud  people.     Pride  is  unfortunately  the  invariable  accom- 


*  Bee  above,  pp.  Z3B,  230.     . 

*  2  Kings  XI.  18;  xxr.  Tj  Jer.  i 
T;  111.11;  Dan.  1.3. 

<  Jer.  I.  B.  c.  1  3  KlngB  xxr.  2T. 

*  Jer.  lii.  27;  2  Kings  xxr.  31. 

*  Jer.    zxxlx.  6;   111.    10;   2    : 
XXT.  T. 


1  Dbd.  1. 10. 
'  IMd.  11.  Ma 

*  BeroB.  ap.  JoBepb.  e.  Aplen,  I.  30. 
1*  Dan.  il.  S;  111.0,29. 
"  Ibid. 

u  Habak.  il.  8    and    IT.     Compare 
iMiah  xlv.  4-6;  Jer.  111.  23, 3L 
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paniment  of  succeBS,  in  the  nation,  if  not  in  the  individual ;  and 
the  sadden  elevation  of  Babylon  from  a  subject  to  a  dominant 
power  must  have  been  peculiarly  trying,  more  especially  to  the 
Oriental  temperament.  The  spirit  which  culminated  in  Xebu- 
chadnezzar,  when,  walking  in  the  palace  of  his  kingdom,  and 
surveying  the  magnificent  buildings  which  he  had  raised  on 
every  side  from  the  plunder  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  by 
the  labour  of  their  captive  bands,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  by  the  might  of  my  power 
and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?""  —  was  rife  in  the  people 
generally,  who,  naturally  enough,  believed  themselves  superior 
to  every  other  nation  upon  the  earth,  "  I  am,  and  there  is  none 
else  beside  me,"  was  the  thought,  if  not  tbe  speech,  of  the 
people,"  whose  arrogancy  was  perhaps  somewhat  less  offensive 
than  that  of  the  Assyrians,  but  was  quite  as  intense  and  as 
deep-seated." 

Tbe  Babylonians,  notwithstanding  their  pride,  their  cruelty, 
their  covetousness,  and  their  love  of  luxury,  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  been,  according  to  their  lights,  a  religious 
people.  The  temple  in  Babylonia  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  of  the 
palace,  but  has  almost  the  same  pre-eminence  over  other  build- 
ings which  it  claims  in  E^^t.  The  vast  mass  of  the  Birs-i- 
Nimrud  is  sufficient  to  show  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  sacred  edifices ;  and  the 
costly  ornamentation  lavished  on  such  buildings  is,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  find,^^  even  more  remarkable  than  their  size.  Vast 
sums  were  also  expended  on  images  of  the  gods,''  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  the  religion ;  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  worship 
exhibited  a  rare  splendour  and  magnificence.^^  The  monarcbs 
were  devout  worshippers  of  the  various  deities,  and  gave  much 
of  their  attention  to  the  building  and  repair  of  temples,  the 
erection  of  images,  and  the  like.      They  bestowed  on  their 


"  Dan.  lv.30. 

M  liaitix  xlvli.  Sr  "Thou  aayest  in 
Mnt  heart,  I  am,  and  none  elie  besida 
me."  Compare  ver.  10. 
k  u  Compare  Iratah  xill.  11;  xiv.  13, 
U;  zlTll.  T;  Jer.  1.  29,  31,  33;  Habftk. 
U.S. 


"  See  below,  ch.  t.  p.  MS. 

"  Dan.  lU.  1;  Herod.  L  183;  Dlod. 
81c.  11.  9,  }{  S  aoA  6. 

la  Herod,  i.  181-183;  Dlod.  Sio.  U.  9, 
Si  T  and  8. 
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children  names  indicative  of  religious  feeling,^  and  implying 
real  faith  in  the  power  of  the  gods  to  protect  their  votaries. 
The  people  generally  affected  similar  names — names  containing, 
in  almost  every  casei  a  god's  name  as  one  of  their  elements.** 
The  seals  or  signets  wMch  formed  almost  a  necessary  part  of 
each  man's  costume,"  were,  except  in  rare  instances,  o£  a  reli- 
gious character.  Even  in  banquets,  where  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that  thoughts  of  religion  would  be  laid  aside,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  practice  during  the  drinking  to  rehearse  the 
praises  of  the  deities.'' 

We  are  told  by  Nicolas  of  DamaacuB  that  the  Babylonians 
cultivated  two  virtues  especially,'  honesty  and  calmness.^ 
Honesty  is  the  natural,  almost  the  necessary  virtue' of  traders, 
who  soon  find  that  it  is  the  best  policy  to  be  fair  and  just  in 
their  dealings.  We  may  well  believe  that  this  intelligent 
people  had  the  wisdom  to  see  their  true  interests,  and  to 
understand  that  trade  can  never  prosper  unless  conducted  with 
integrity  and  straightforwardness.  The  very  fact  that  their 
trade  did  prosper,  that  their  goods  were  everywhere  in  re- 
quest,^ is  sufficient  proof  of  their  commercial  honesty,  and 
of  their  superiority  to  those  tricks  which  speedilv  ruin  a  com- 
merce. 

Calmness  is  not  a  common  Oriental  virtue.  It  is  not  even  in 
general  very  highly  appreciated,  being  apt  to  strike  the  lively, 
sensitive,  and  passionate  Eastern  as  mere  dullness  and  apathy. , 
In  China,  however,  it  is  a  point  of  honour  that  the  outward 
demeanour  should  be  calm  and  placid  under  any  amount  of 
provocation;  and  indignation,  fierceness,  even  haste,  are  re- 
garded as  signs  of  incomplete  civilisation,  which  the  disciples 
of  Confucius  love  to  note  in  their  would-be  rivals  of  the  West. 


!•  Ah  Nabu-kudarl-iEzir,  which  meaiu 
"  Nebo  Is  the  protector  o(  landmarks;  " 
Bel'^hai'izzlT,  which  is  "  Bel  protects 
the  king."  and  BTil-Maiodach  (Du- 
Herodach),  which  may  be  "  Herodach 

»  Ab  Belilnu,  Belesis,  Nergal-shars- 
ler,  Bharngtuvnebo,  Nebn-zai>«dan,  Na- 
bonldns,  &c.  &c. 

"  Herod,  i.  18B. 


»  Dan.  T.  4:  "  Tbe^  drank  wine,  and 
praUed  the  gods  ol  Kold.  and  ol  silver, 
of  brass,  or  Iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone. 

M  Fr.  131.  '*nw«  U  h^xtt.  ti- 
•vnirs  mi    Jo^yifnar.       NIcoUS    SpCakS   0( 

"Assyrians;"  but  the  context  makas 
it  clear  that  he  means  "Assyrlaiia  «t 
Babylon." 

**  Bee  below,  eh.  v.  p.  S70. 
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Wfl  may  conceiTe  that  some  similar  notion  waa  entertained 
by  the  proud  Babylonians,  who  no  doubt  regarded  themselves  as 
infinitely  superior  in  manners  and  culture)  no  less  than  in 
scientific  attainments,  to  the  "barbarians"  of  Persia  and 
Greece.  While  rage  boiled  in  their  hearts,  and  commands  to 
torture  and  destroy  fell  from  their  tongues,  etiquette  may  have 
required  that  the  countenance  should  be  unmoved,  the  eye 
Berene,  the  voice  low  and  gentle.  Such  contrasts  are  not  un- 
commonly Been  in  the  polite  Mandarin,  whose  apparent  calm- 
ness drives  his  European  antagonist  to  despair;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Babylonians  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
before  our  era  had  attained  to  an  equal  power  of  restraining  the 
expression  of  feelii^.  But  real  gentleness,  meekness,  and  placa- 
bility were  certainly  not  the  attributes  of  a  people  who  were  so 
fierce  in  their  wars  and  so  cruel  in  their  punisbments. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CAPITAL. 

nAi^ui  tnfurrjnnr  tai  Irxoptiwrw.  —  HmboD.  t.  178. 

Babylon,  the  capitai  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  waa  probably  . 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  city  of  the  ancient  world.  A 
dim  tradition  current  in  the  East  gave,  it  is  true,  a  greater 
extent,  if  not  a  greater  splendour,  to  the  metropolis  of  ABsyria ; 
but  this  tradition  first  appears  in  ages  long  subsequent  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  more  northern  city ;  *  and  it  is 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  facts.  The  walls  of  Nineveh 
have  been  completely  traced,  and  indicate  a  city  three  miles  in 
length,  by  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  containing 
an  area  of  about  1800  English  acres.'  Of  this  area  less  than 
one-tenth  is  occupied  by  ruins  of  any  pretension.'  On  the 
admitted  site  of  Babylon,  striking  masses  of  ruin  cover  a  space 
considerably  larger  than  that  which  at  Kineveh  constitutes  the 
whole  area  of  the  town.*  Beyond  this  space  in  every  direction, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  are  detached  mounds  indicating 
the  former  existence  of  edifices  of  some  size,  while  the  inter- 
mediate ground  between  these  mounds  and  the  main  ruins 
show  distinct  traces  of  its  having  been  built  upon  in  former 
days.* 

Of  the  actual  size  of  the  town,  modem  research  gives  us  no 


1  The  tradltdon  is  tint  found  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  in  the  works  of  Dio- 
dOTua  and  Strabo.  Strabo  says  vaguely 
that  Nlueveh  was  "  much  larger  than 

Babylon  "     (nAi.     iui(mt     •nit     Bo^uXbhx, 

xvi.  1,  {  3);  Diodorus  maliea  it  nearly 
twice  ai  lai^.  (Compare  11.  3,  {  2,  with 
U.  T,  i  3.) 

*  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  200-2110, 


■  The  two  moundB  of  KojunJIk  and 
Nebbl  Yunua  corer  together  an  area  of 
140  accef.  (See  above,  vol.  1.  pp.  293, 
2H.) 

«  See  below,  p.  630. 

t  See  Rich,  Ftru  Memoir  on  Babylon, 
p.  T;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  II.  pp.  381,  382; 
lAyard,  !flruv^  and  Babj/lon,  pp.  191, 
492;  Lirftna,  Chablaa  and  Suttana,  p.  Ut. 
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clear  and  definite  notion.  One  explorer"  only  has  come  away 
from  the  country  with  an  idea  that  the  general  position  of  the 
detached  moxmds,  by  which  the  plain  around  HiUah  is  dotted, 
enables  him  to  draw  the  lines  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  mark 
out  the  exact  position  of  the  city.  But  the  very  maps  and 
plans  which  are  put  forward  in  support  of  this  view  show  that 
it  rests  mainly  on  hypothesis;^  nor  is  complete  confidence 
placed  in  the  surveys  on  which  the  maps  and  plans  have  been 
constructed.  The  English  surveys,  which  have  been  unfortu- 
nately lost,*  are  said  not  to  have  placed  the  detached  mounds 
in  any  such  decided  lines  as  M.  Oppert  believes  them  to  oc- 
cupy, and  the  general  impression  of  the  British  officers  who 
were  employed  on  the  service  is  that  "  no  vestige  of  the  walls 
of  Babylon  has  been  as  yet  discovered."  * 

For  the  size  and  plan  of  the  city  we  are  thus  of  necessity 
throwQ  back  upon  the  reports  of  ancient  authors.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  such  reports  are  in  this,  or  in  any  other  case, 
deserving  of  implicit  credence.  The  ancient  historians,  even 
the  more  trustworthy  of  them,  are  in  the  habit  of  exa^erating 
in  their  numbers ;  ^°  and  on  such  subjects  as  measurements, 
they  were  apt  to  take  on  trust  the  declarations  of  their  native 
guides,  who  would  be  sure  to  make  over-etatements.  Still, 
in  this  instance  we  have  so  many  distinct  authorities  —  eye- 
witnesses of  the  facts  —  and  some  of  them  belonging  to  times 
when  scientific  accuracy  had  begun  to  be  appreciated,  that  we 
must  be  very  incredulous  if  we  do  not  accept  their  witness,  so 
far  as  it  is  consentient,  and  not  intrinsically  very  improbable. 

According  to  Herodotus,^^  an  eye-witness, **  and  the  earliest 


'  M.  Oppert.  Bee  hji  ETepfditton 
teitniyigut  en  UOopclamU,  torn.  1.  ch. 
Till.  pp.  220-234. 

T  lliU  U  poitlcDlarly  obeervkble  ■with 
reapect  to  the  French  lacant'i  "out«r 
wall,"  (Thicli  has  reall;  no  toundation  at 
kll  In  the  topography  ot  the  country. 

'  A  Bnrvey  ol  the  principal  mlns  was 
made  and  has  "been  published  by  Captain 
Selbf  J  but  the  more  elaborate  plana  of 
Captain  Jones,  which  Included  all  the 
nelfchbouring  country,  have  been  mia- 
laJd,  and  are  not  at  preaent  available. 


*  Selby,  Memoir,  p.  8. 

"  On  the  numerical  eiacgeratious  ot 
Herodotus,  see  the  author's  Essay  pre- 
fixed to  hU  /ferodottu,  vol,  1.  pp.  S2, 83, 
note  <,  2nd  ediUOD. 

"  Herod.  1,  ITS. 

»  I  think  no  dlaceraing  reader  con 
peruse  the  account  of  Babylon  and  the 
adjacent  region  given  by  Herodotnt  (1. 
178-lBB),  without  leelinK  that  the  writer 
means  to  represent  himself  as  having 
seen  the  city  and  country.  Thus  the 
question   of   whether  he  was  an   eye- 
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authority  on  the  subject,  the  enceinte  of  Babylon  was  a  square, 
120  Btades  (about  14  miles)  each  way  —  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
wall  being  thus  56  miles,  and  the  area  enclosed  within  them 


Ohut  of  Um  Ooaatr7  roiud  Babrlcm,  irilli  Um  UmlM  of  th« 


01^,  ■aeordlng  to  Oppwt. 


felling  little  short  of  200  square  njiles.     Ctesias,^^  also  an  eye- 
witness, and  the  next  writer  on  the  subject,  reduced  the  circuit 
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of  the  walls  to  860  stades,  or  41  miles,  and  made  the  area  con- 
Bequeotly  little  more  than  100  square  miles.  These  two  esti- 
mates are  respectively  the  greatest  and  the  least  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  historians  of  Alexander,  while  con- 
forming nearly  to  the  statements  of  Ctesias,  a  little  enlarge  his 
dimensions,  making  the  circuit  365,  368,  or  385  stades."  The 
differences  here  are  ioconsiderable ;  and  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished, on  a  weight  of  testimony  which  we  rarely  possess  in 
such  a  matter,  that  the  walls  of  this  great  town  were  about 
forty  miles  in  ciTcumference,  and  enclosed  an  area  aa  large  as 
that  of  the  Landgraviat  of  Hesse-Homburg. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  real  city  —  the  streets  and 
squares  —  can  at  any  time  have  occupied  one-half  of  this 
enormous  area.  A  clear  space,  we  are  told,  was  left  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  inside  the  wall^  —  like  the  pomcerium  of  the 
Komans  —  upon  which  no  houses  were  allowed  to  be  built. 
When  houses  began,  they  were  far  from  being  continuous; 
gardens,  orchards,  even  fields,  were  interspersed  among  the 
buildings ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  inhabitants,  when 
besieged,  could  grow  sufficient  com  for  their  own  consumption 
within  the  walls."  Still  the  whole  area  was  laid  out  with 
straight  streets,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  with  roads  (for  the 
houses  cannot  have  been  continuous  along  them),  which  cut 
one  another  everywhere  at  right  angles,^"  like  the  streets  of 
some  German  towns.**  The  wall  of  the  town  was  pierced  with 
a  hundred  gates,"*  twenty-five  (we  may  suppose)  in  each  face, 
and  the  roads  led  str^ght  to  these  portals,  the  whole  area 
being  thus  cut  up  into  square  blocks.  The  houses  were  in 
general  lofty,  being  three  or  even  four  stories  high."    They 


^*  CUUrcliuB  made  the  circnmteTence 
3G9  stadia  (ap.  Dlod.  Sic.  1.  s,  c);  Q- 
Cuitius,  368  iHlit.  Alei.  v.  I);  Strabo, 
perhaps  folIoiriDg  Nearchua,  made  it 
Sffi(8trab.  ivi.  1,  jS). 

u  Q.  Cart.  1.  B.  c  The  peifectty  clear 
apace,  according  to  this  writer,  extended 
lor  two  atades  —  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  — from  the  wall. 

)*  Ibid.    Herodotus,  however,  repre- 

Hnta  LabTDCtns,  the  last  kiDg,  aa  < 

fally  provUioning  the   city  betore   ita 

■lege  by  CjTtu  (1.  190). 

Vot.  II. 


"  Herod,  i.  180. 

1'  Manohelm,  tor  instance.  InQreeoe 
thia  mode  of  laying  out  a  town  wh 
called  'IwwiMiHiti  Wfiifsic,  from  tbo 
architect  o(  the  PirseuB,  who  laid  out 
the  town  there,  and  also  the  city  at 
Thurfl,  in  thia  [aahion.  (Bee  Ari«t.  Pol. 
vii.  10 ;  Heaych.  Lm.  ad  toc.  'Imt. 
ri^.  ;  Pbot.  A^.  3»>r.  P-  111 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xU.  10.) 

l»  Herod.  I.  179.  »  Ibid.  180. 
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are  said  to  have  had  vaulted  roofs,  which  were  not  protected 
externally  with  any  tiling,  since  the  climate  was  so  dry  as  to 
render  such  a  protection  unnecessary.^  The  beams  used  io 
the  houses  were  of  palm-wood,  all  other  timher  being  scarce  in 
the  country;  and  such  pillars  as  the  houses  could  boost  were 
of  the  same  material.  The  construction  of  these  last  was  very 
rude.  Around  posts  of  palm-wood  were  twisted  wisps  of  rushes, 
which  were  covered  wi^  plaster,  and  then  coloured  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  owner.' 

The  Euphrates  ran  through  the  town,  dividing  it  nearly  in 
half.*  Its  banks  were  lined  throughout  with  quays  of  brick 
laid  in  bitumen,  and  were  further  guarded  by  two  walls  of 
brick,  which  sldrted  them  along  their  whole  length.  In  each 
of  these  walls  were  twenty-five  gates,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  streets  which  gave  upon  the  river ;  and  outside 
each  gate  was  a  sloped  landing-place,  by  which  you  could 
descend  te  the  water's  edge,  if  you  had  occasion  to  cross  the 
river.'  Boats  were  kept  ready  at  these  landing-places  to  convey 
passengers  from  side  to  side ;  while  for  those  who  disliked  this 
method  of  conveyance  a  bridge  was  provided  of  a  somewhat 
peculiar  construction.  A  number  of  stone  piers  were  erected 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  firmly  clamped  together  with  fasten- 
ings of  iron  and  lead  ;  wooden  drawbridges  connected  pier  with 
pier  during  the  day,  and  on  these  passengers  passed  over;  but 
at  night  they  were  withdrawn,  in  order  that  the  bridge  might 
not  be  used  during  the  dark.*  Diodorus  declares  that  besides 
this  bridge,  to  which  he  assigns  a  length  of  five  stades  (about 
1000  yards)  and  a  breadth  of  80  feet,*  the  two  sides  of  the  river 
were  joined  together  by  a  tunnel,  which  was  fifteen  feet  wide 
and  twelve  high  to  the  spring  of  its  arched  roof.* 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  which  the  city  contained 
were  the  two  palaces,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
great  temple  of  Belus.    Herodotus  describes  ^  the  great  temple 


ii  Strab.  zvi.  1,  { S-  I      '  D^d.  ISO.  *  lUd.  IM.  , 

>  Strab.  1.  B.  c.  OifK  nin  im^uvt  *  Diod.  Sic.  U.  S,  {  2.  *  Ibid.  9, }  !. 
j^vm  In  T^  laAiuL^  vx"''*  m^n-  '  Herod.  I.  181.  ConqwK  Stiab.  xri. 
rw  ttr'  JnUui^mf  wufivi  >caTarrs4»r>,    1,  S  5,  where  the  tconple  ia  called  "  tha 

r.  A.  >  Herod.  1. 189.  |  tomb  ol  Beliu." 
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aa  contuned  within  a  square  enclosure,  two  stades  (nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile)  both  in  length  and  breadth.  Its  chief  feature 
was  the  zigffurat  or  tower,  a  huge  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  built 
(like  all  Babylonian  temple-towers)  in  stages,  square  being 
em  placed  on  square,  and  a  sort  of  rude  pyramid  being  thus 
formed,^  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  main  shrine  of  the  god. 
The  basement  platform  of  the  Belus  tower  was,  Herodotus  tells 
us,  a  stade,  or  rather  more  than  200  yards,  each  way.  The 
number  of  stages  was  eight.  The  ascent  to  the  highest  stage, 
which  contained  the  shrine  of  the  god,  was  on  the  outside,  and 
consisted  either  of  steps,  or  of  an  inclined  plaue,  carried  round 
the  four  sides  of  the  building,  and  in  this  way  conducting  to 
the  top.  According  to  Strabo  the  tower  was  a  stade  (606  feet 
9  inches)  in  height ;  but  this  estimate,  if  it  is  anything  more 
than  a  conjecture,  must  represent  rather  the  length  of  the 
winding  ascent  than  the  real  altitude  of  the  building.  The 
great  pyramid  itself  was  only  480  feet  high;  and  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  any  Babylonian  building  ever  equalled  it. 
About  half-way  up  the  ascent  was  a  resting-place  with  seats, 
where  persons  commonly  sat  a  while  on  their  way  to  tiie 
summit.^  The  shrine  which  crowned  the  edifice  was  lai^  and 
rich.  Id  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  contained  no  image ;  but 
only  a  golden  table  and  a  large  couch,  covered  with  a  handsome 
di-apery.  This,  however,  was  after  the  Persian  conquest  and 
the  plunder  of  its  principal  treasures.  Previously,  if  we  may 
believe  Diodorus,^  the  shrine  was  occupied  by  three  colossal 
images  of  gold  —  one  of  Bel,  one  of  Beltis,  and  a  third  of  Rhea 
or  Ishtar,  Before  the  image  of  Beltis  were  two  golden  lions, 
and  near  them  two  enormous  serpents  of  silver,  each  thirty 
talents  in  weight.  The  golden  table  —  forty  feet  long  and 
fifteen  broad  —  was  in  front  of  these  statues ,  and  upon  it  stood 
two  huge  drinking-cups,  of  the  same  weight  as  the  serpents. 
The  shrine  also  contained  two  enormous  censers  and  three 
golden  bowls,  one  for  each  of  the  three  deities.'^ 
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At  the  base  of  the  tower  was  a  secoad  shrine  or  chspel, 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  contained  a  sitting  image  of 
Bel,  made  of  gold,  with  a,  golden  table  in  front  of  it,  and  a  stand 
for  the  image,  of  the  same  precious  metal.''  Here,  too,  Persian 
avarice  had  been  buBj;  for  anciently  this  Bhrine  had  possessed 
a  second  statue,  which  was  a  human  figure  twelve  cubits  high, 
made  of  aoUd  gold.'^  The  shrine  was  also  rich  in  private  offer- 
ings. Outside  the  building,  but  within  the  sacred  enclosure, 
were  two  altars,  a  smaller  one  of  gold,  on  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  offer  sucklings,  and  a  latter  one,  probably  of  stone, 
where  the  worshippers  sacrificed  full-grown  victims." 

The  great  palace  was  a  building  of  still  larger  dimensions 
than  the  great  temple.  According  to  DiodoruB,  it  was  situated 
within  a  triple  enclosure,  the  innermost  wall  being  twenty 
stades,  the  second  forty  stades,  and  the  outermost  sixty  stadea 
(nearly  seven  miles),  in  circumference."'  The  outer  wall  was 
built  entirely  of  plain  baked  brick.  The  middle  and  inner 
walls  were  of  the  same  material,  fronted  with  enamelled  bricks 
representing  hunting  scenes.  The  figures,  according  to  this 
author,  were  larger  than  the  life,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
great  variety  of  animal  forms.  There  were  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, a  certain  number  of  human  forms  to  enliven  the  scene ; 
and  among  these  were  two  —  a  man  thrusting  his  spear  through 
a  lion,  and  a  woman  on  horseback  aiming  at  a  leopard  with  her 
javelin — which  the  later  Greeks  believed  to  represent  the 
mythic  Ninus  and  Semiramis.*^  Of  the  character  of  the  apart- 
ments we  hear  nothing ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  palace  had 
three  gates,  two  of  which  were  of  bronze,  and  that  these  had 
to  be  opened  and  shut  by  a  machine.^' 

But  the  main  glory  of  the  palace  was  its  pleasure-ground  — 

^  Herod,    i.    183.      The    Chaldtekn  CuKloa  knowa.  howerer,  of  rm\j  ono 

prleita  told  HerodotuB  that  the  gold  ol  eocloaace,    whlcli    corresponds   ta   tho 

the  image,  table,  and  atand,  weighed  Innermost  waU  of  Dlodonu,  having  a 

altogether  800  lalenla.  circuit  ot  twent;  stades.    According  to 

>■  Herod.  1.  s.  c.  Curtlus,  this  wall  ww>  SO  feet  high,  and 

■*  The  KTeat  altar  tras  also  that  on  Its  loundtttloiia  were  laid  30  feet  below 

which  a   thousand   talents'  weight   ot  the   sut^e   of   the   soil.    (Hitt.    Alet, 

fnnklncenw  was  offerecl  annually  at  the  Masn.  v.  1.) 
fesdvat  of  the  god.    (Herod.  1.  b.  c.)  "•  Diod.  81c.  11.  S,  f  6. 

u  Dlod.  Sic.    11.    8,    i   i.    Quintal        "  lUd.  f  7. 
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the  "  Hanging  Gardens,"  which  the  Greeks  regarded  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world."*  This  extraordinary  construc- 
tion, which  owed  its  erection  to  the  whim  of  a  woman,'"  was  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  measured  400  Greek  feet.**  It  was 
supported  upon  several  tiers  of  open  arches,  built  one  over  the 
other,  like  the  walls  of  a  classic  theatre,^'  and  sustaining  at 
each  stage,  or  story,  a  solid  platform,  from  which  the  piera  of 
the  next  tier  of  arches  rose.  The  building  towered  into  the 
air  to  the  height  of  at  least  seventy-five  feet,  and  was  covered 
at  the  top  with  a  great  mass  of  earth,  in  which  there  grew  not 
merely  flowers  and  shrubs,  but  trees  also  of  the  largest  size.^ 
Water  was  supplied  from  the  Euphrates  through  pipes,  and 
was  raised  (it  is  said)  by  a  screw  working  on  the  principle  of 
Archimedes.*  To  prevent  the  moisture  from  penetrating  into 
the  brick-work  and  gradually  destroying  the  building,  there 
were  interposed  between  the  bricks  and  the  mass  of  soil,  first 
a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen,  then  a  double  layer  of 
burnt  brick  cemented  with  gypsum,  and  thirdly  a  coating  'of 
sheet  lead.*  TTie  ascent  to  the  garden  was  by  steps.*  On  the 
way  up,  among  the  arches  which  sustained  the  building,  were 
stately  apartments,"  which  must  have  been  pleasant  from  their 
coolness.  There  was  also  a  chamber  within  the  structure  con- 
taining the  machinery  by  which  the  water  was  raised.' 

Of  the  smaller  palace,  which  was  oppo3it«  to  the  lai^r  one, 
on  the  other  side  the  river,  but  few  details  have  come  down  to 
us.    Like  the  la^er  palace,  it  was  guarded  by  a  triple  enclos- 


i>  Strab.  xTl.I,{S. 

1*  See  below,  cb.  Ttll. 

•  Died.  Sic.  II.  IQ,  f  2. 

n  Ibid,     wrri    nr    wpint%r    iIhi    #■■- 

1  Diod.  Slo.  U.  10,  i  S.  QnlntiiB 
Curtioa  says  that  tbe  tranlu  of  tome  of 
tbe  tree*  were  13  teet  In  diameter.  (HM. 
Alee.  Maqn.  v.  1.)  Btrabo  relates  that 
■ome  of  the  plera  were  made  hollow,  and 
fliled  with  earth,  (or  the  trees  to  strike 
their  roots  do«m  them.  But  [ew  trees 
iMTe  a  tai^root. 

>  This  is  tbe  explanation  given  of 
Strabo's  nx^'o,  h'  Ar  rt   >tmf  •nrrar  iti 


Toi™  nr^fiirai  (xvl.  1,  §  5;  Compare  Dlod. 
Sic.  T.  37,  S3).  It  is  more  probable  that 
Ibe  water  was  really  raised  by  meaiia  of 
backets  and  pulleys.  (See  above,  vol.  i. 
p.4«.) 

■  Dlod.  Bfc.  ii.  10,  S  5. 

•   Strab.    I.    B.    C.     'K    S    swhtm    rr*y^ 
>  Auu'nu    p«nAt«.'.     Dlod.   81c.  II.  10, 

se. 

■  Ibid.  For  representatlona  of  As- 
syrian "  banging  gardens,"  see  vol.  i. 
pp.  229,  WS.  This  garden  at  Babjlou 
must,   however,   have    beeD   far  man 

~  mora  stately. 
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lire,  the  entire  circuit  of  which  measured  (it  is  said)  thirty 
stadeaJ  It  coDtaiaed  a  number  of  bronze  statuea,  which  the 
Greeks  believed  to  represent  the  god  Belus,  and  the  sovereigns 
Ninus  and  Semiramis,  together  with  their  officers.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  battle  scenes  and  hunting  scenes,  vividly 
represented  by  means  of  bricks  painted  and  enamelled.* 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  town  and  its  chief 
edifices,  if  we  may  believe  the  descripUons  of  eye-witnesses. 
The  walls  which  enclosed  and  guarded  the  whole  —  or  which, 
perhaps  one  should  rather  say,  guarded  the  district  within 
which  Babylon  was  placed  —  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
remarkable  for  their  great  extent,"  but  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  a  more  special,  and  minute  description.  Like  the 
"  Han^g  Gardens,"  they  were  included  among  the  "  world's 
seven  wonders,"  ^^  and,  according  to  every  account  given  of 
them,  their  magnitude  and  construction  were  remarkable. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  according  to  the  lowest  of 
tHe  ancient  estimates,  the  entire  length  of  the  walls  was  360 
stades,  or  more  than  forty-one  miles.  With  respect  to  the  width, 
we  have  two  very  different  statements,"  one  by  Herodotus 
and  the  other  by  Clitarchus  and  Strabo.  Herodottu  ^  makes 
the  width  50  royal  cubits,  or  about  86  English  feet,  Strabo 
and  Q.  Curtius  reduced  the  estimate  to  82  feet.*^  There  is  still 
greater  discrepancy  with  respect  to  the  height  of-  the  walls. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  height  was  200  royal  cubits,  or  300 
royal  feet  (about  335  English  feet)  ;  Ctesias  made  it  50  fathoma, 


T  Mod.  S!c.  II.  8.  i  T. 

■  na)MT*fii<  Koi  a»4rM,  Diod.  Sic. 
I.  I.  c.  This  sUMmeDt  of  the  subjects 
of  BabyloDian  oTDameDtatloD  Is  bo  conv- 
jiletaly  in  harmoiiy  with  the  practice  of 
the  Asiytiani,  that  we  cannot  doubt  Its 
troth.  War  Bcenei  and  hunting  scenes 
are  decidedly  those  which  predominated 
OD  the  walls  of  an  Aisjrriaa  palace.  (See 
vol.  1.  p.  3U.)  It  Is  curious  to  find  the 
same  habits  continutDg  in  the  same 
regions  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Eni' 
peror  Julian.  See  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  (i, 
where  we  hear  of  a  "diversorium  opa- 
cuin  et  amfnnum,  gcniilet  picturai  per 
omnes  mdlum  partes  oatendens.  Regis 


bestloB  mnltipllci  venatioDe  trucidan- 
tis: "  to  which  the  author  adds  the 
remark,  "  nee  eojm  apiid  eoa  ptngitiir 
vel  fla^tur  aliud  pnetor  varlaa  c»de*  et 
bella." 

•  Supra,  p.  6ia.  ■ 

"  Strab.  xtI.  I,f  B. 

"  The  statement  of  Pliny  (H.  Jf.  Ti. 
S6},  which  Solinus  copies  (Polj/hUt.  c. 
BO),  may  perhaps  not  rest  on  data  dis- 
tinct (rom  those  of  Herodotus.  These 
writers  may  merely  soften  down  the 
cubits  of  Herodotus  into  [eet. 

u  Herod,  i.  178. 

"  Strab.  I  B.  c;  Q,  CoiUdb,  v.  L. 
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or  800  ordinary  Greek  £eet ; "  Pliny  and  Solinus,"  substituting 
feet  for  the  royal  cubits  of  Herodotus,  made  the  altitude  235 
feet;  Philostratus ^*  and  Q.  Curtius,^'  following  perhaps  some 
one  of  Alexander's  historians,  gave  for  the  height  150  feet; 
fioally  Clitarcbus,  as  reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus,**  and 
Strabo,"  who  probably  followed  him,  have  left  ua  the  very 
moderate  estimate  of  75  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
these  numbers.  The  supposition  that  some  of  them  belong 
properly  to  the  outer,  and  others  to  the  inner  wall,*  will  not 
explain  the  discrepancies — for  the  measurements  cannot  by  any 
ingenuity  be  reduced  to  two  sets  of  dimensions.^  The  only  con- 
clusion which  it  seems  possible  to  draw  from  the  conflicting  testi- 
mony is,  that  the  numbers  were  either  toi^h  guesses  made  by 
very  unskilful  travellers,  or  else  were  (in  most  cases)  intentional 
exf^^erations  palmed  upon  them  by  the  native  ciceroni.  Still 
the  broad  facts  remain  —  first,  that  the  walls  enclosed  an  enor- 
mous space,  which  was  very  partially  occupied  by  buildings;' 


M  Ap.  Dlod.  sic.  II.  T,  §  3. 

u  See  the  pMMges  quoted  In  note  >'. 
niu;  and  SoUuns  nutke  the  royal  foot 
«xceed  the  common  one  13;  tbe  same 
amount  (3  flogera'  breadth)  by  which 
Herodotua  regards  the  royal  as  exceeding 
the  common  cubit. 

"  Philostr.  Fit.  Alez.  Tyan.  1. 26. 

"  Q.  Curt.  1.  B.  0. 

M  Diod.  81c.  ii.  T,  %  4. 

1*  Strab.  xvi.  1,  f  0. 

■■  This  U  M.  Oppert'a  view.  (See 
Us  Expedition  tcitiUifiqv.e  en  Mtia- 
polamit,  torn.  1.  p.  220.)  The  author  of 
the  present  work  was,  he  bellBves,  the 


first  to  suggest  It.  (See  his  article  on 
Babylon  In  Dr.  Smith's  Biblbxa  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  i.  p.  100.)  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  view  appears  to  blm  not 
to  be  tenable. 

1  Without  reckoning  the  late  and 
absurd  Orosltis,  who  gave  the  wall  a 
breadth  of  370  (eet  [Hist.  tl.  6),  or  the 
blundering  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (5ul. 
I.  171),  who  reversed  the  nnmbers  0/ 
PUny  and  BolinuB,  for  the  height  and 
breadth,  it  most  be  said  that  there  are 
really  tour  dISerent  estimates  for  the 
height,  and  three  (or  the  width  of  the 
walls.    See  the  snbjoined  table. 


XKlmitHofEMibt. 

EitlmitwofWldlb. 

PUdj  (300  Taym\  feet)     .       .  =    23t 

Q.  Curtliu(lOOGDblu)  .        .^    IM 
CUtucliDI  (U  caUu)     .       .  =      7I» 
SInbo  (dltu)         .       .       .  =     TS 

Fwt. 

.  .    (60  roy»l  raWii)     .    U 

: ;  £?"'.    :  SI 
:;&r.-"r*™"«, 

<  K^AMf.    Compare  Jerem.  U. 
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secondly,  that  they  vrere  of  great  and  unusual  thickness ;  ^  and 
thirdly,  that  they  were  of  a  vast  height*  —  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  at  least  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  the  wear  and  tear 
of  centuries  and  the  violence  of  at  least  three  conquerors.^ 

The  general  character  of  the  construction  is  open  to  but 
little  doubt.  The  vrall  vraa  made  of  bricks,  either  baked  in 
kilns,"  or  (more  probably)  dried  in  the  sun,  and  laid  in  a 
cement  of  bitumen,  with  occasional  layers  of  reeds  between  the 
courses.  Externally  it  was  protected  by  a  wide  and  deep  moat. 
On  the  summit  were  low /towers,^  rising  above  the  wall  to  the 
height  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet,^  and  probably  serving  as 
guard-rooms  for  the  defenders.  These  towers  are  said  to  have 
been  250  in  number  ;*  they  were  least  numerous  on  the  western 
fece  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  ran  along  the  marshes."  They 
were  probably  angular,  not  round ;  and  instead  of  extending 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  they  were  placed 
along  its  outer  and  inner  edge,  tower  facing  tower,  with  a  wide 
space  between  them  —  "  enough,"  Herodotus  says,  "  for  a  four- 
horse  chariot  to  turn  in." ''  The  wall  did  not  depend  on  them 
for  its  strength,  but  on  its  own  height  and  thickness,  which 
were  such  as  to  render  scaling  and  mining  equally  hopeless. 

Such  was  Babylon,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  the  an> 
cients  —  a  great  city,  built  on  a  very  regular  plan,  surrounded 
by  populous  suburbs  interspersed  among  iields  and  gardens, 
the  whole  being  included  within  a  large  square  strongly  forti- 
fied enceinte.  When  we  turn  from  this  picture  of  the  past  to 
contemplate  the  present  condition  of  the  localities,  we  are  at 
first  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  small  traces  which  remain 
of  so  vast  and  wonderful  a  metropolis.  "  The  broad  walls  of 
Babylon"  are  "utterly  broken  "down,  and  her  "high  gates 
burned  with  fire."  "    "  The  golden  city  hath  ceased."  ^    God  has 


•  Jerem.  II.S8.  •  Ibid.  ver.  S3. 

<  C;ru9,  Darluf,  and  Xerxes.  ( 

•  So  Herodotna  (1.  179,  r.Uu<r»Tn  u 

Bnt  we  niS7  be  tolerabl;  certaiQ  that 
omde  bdck  termed  tbe  tuaiD  materia), 
and  that  at  tb«  utmost  the  lacings  were 
of  bnrnt  brick. 


^  See  the  description  of  Herodotus 
a.  c). 

'  Q.  Curtlus  aaya  10  feet  (v.  1);  Sti»- 
1, 10  cnbitB  (xTl.  1,  f  S>. 
•  Diod.  Sic.  il.  T,  f  i. 
<*  Ibid.  §  S.  n  Heiod.  I.  ■.  o. 

H  Jerem.  11. 68. 
^  Tfiainb  xiv.  4. 
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"swept  it  vnth.  Ae  besom  of  deBtraction." "  "The  glory  df 
the  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  is  become 
**  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrha." "  The 
traveller  who  passes  tluvugh  the  land  is  at  first  inclined  to  say 
that  there  are  oo  ruins,  no  remains,  of  the  mighty  city  which 
ODce  lorded  it  over  the  earth.  By  and  by,  however,  he  be^ns 
to  see  that  though  ruins,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  scarcely  exist  —  though  there  are  no  arches,  no  pillars, 
but  one  or  two  appearances  of  masonry  even  —  yet  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  traces  of  exactly  that  kind  which  it 
was  prophesied  Babylon  should  leave.^'  Vast  "heaps"  or 
mounds,  shapeless  and  unsightly,  are  scattered  at  intervals 
over  the  entire  region  where  it  is  certain  that  Babylon  anciently 
stood,  and  between  the  "  heaps  "  the  soil  is  in  many  places  tsom- 
posed  of  fragments  of  pottery  and  bricks,  and  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  nitre,  infallible  indications  of  its  having  once  been 
covered  with  buildings.  As  the  traveller  descends  southward 
from  Baghdad  he  finds  these  indications  increase,  until,  on  near- 
ing  the  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  beyond  Mohawil,  he  notes  that 
they  have  become  continuous,  and  finds  himself  in  a  region  of 
mounds,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size. 

These  mounds  begin  about  five  miles  above  Hillah,^  and 
extend  for  a  distance  of  above  three  miles  "  &om  north  to  south 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  lying  principally  on  its  left  or 
eastern  bank.  The  ruins  on  this  side  consist  chiefly  of  three 
great  masses  of  building.  The  most  northern,  to  which  the 
Arabs  of  the  present  day  apply  the  name  of  BABIL  ^ —  the  true 
native  appellation  of  the  ancient  city  *  —  is  a  vast  pile  of  brick- 
work of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape,  with  precipitous  sides 


M  iBalali  xIt.  33.  »  Ibtd.  xlU.  19. 

X  Jerero.  11. 3T.  "  And  Babylon  Bhall 
become  hespe."    Compue  1. 26. 

>  Ij^ud,  JnnnwA  and  Sobiilon,  p.  S02. 

*  Six  thoosand  jArda  (nearly  3i 
mllBt),  aocordlag  to  Cftptain  S«11>;. 
(Memoir  an  tht  Ruiru  of  fiajipton,  p.  4.) 

■  This  Is  the  Hii}sllb<<  {"the  over- 
turned") of  Rich  (Jf«niofri  on  Sa&jrion, 
pMalin),  and  K«r  Portec  (TVaveh,  vol.  li. 
pp.  339-^19).    The  Anbe  now  apply  the 


name  Mn}ellb^  to  the  central  or  Easr 
heap  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  SOS). 

*  The  final  syllable  In  Babyl-on  ii  a 
Greek  nomiaatival  ending.  The  real 
name  of  the  city  wan  Bah-il,  "th« 
Gate  of  the  God  II,"  or  "  the  Gate  of 
God."  The  Jews  changed  the  name 
to  Babel  733  in  derisive  refeience  to 
the  "  conftuion  ol  tonguaa." 
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furrowed  by  ravines,  and  with  a  flat  top.  Of  the  four  faces  of 
the  ruin  the  Bouthern  eeems  to  be  the  most  perfect.'  It  ex- 
tends a  distance  of  about  200  yards,'  or  almost  exactly  a  stade, 
and  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  west  to  east.    At  its 


eastern  extremity  it  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  east  face,' 
which  runs  nearly  due  north  for  about  180  yards,*  also  almost 
in  a  straight  line.  The  western  and  northern  faces  are  appai^ 
ently  much  worn  away.     Here  are  the  chief  ravines,  and  here 


*  Oppert,  Erp^diiUm  Kient{fique,tmn. 

i.  p.  16ft. 

*  Rich  made  the  length  of  the  south 
side  of  Babil  219  yarda  (Flnt  Mrmoir. 
p.  28);  M.  Opperc  (1.  b.  c.)  makes  tt  ISO 
mitra  (197  ywds). 


'  Oppert,  1.  B.  o. 

'  Rich,  1.  s.  c.  Compaie  M.  Oppert's 
plan  or  tbe  ruiu.  Ker  Porter's  230  feet 
irraveli,  vol.  ii.  p.  340)  la  an  extraonll- 
oar;  miarepiBBeutatioii. 
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is  the  greatest  seeming  deviation  from  the  original  lines  of 
the  building.  The  greatest  height  of  the  Babil  mound  is  ISO 
or  140  feet.'  It  is  mainly  composed  of  sun-dried  brick,  but 
shows  signs  of  having  been  faced  with  flre-bumt  brick,  carefully 
cemented  with  an  excellent  white  mortar."*  The  bricks  of  this 
outer  facing  bear  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  A 
very  small  portion  of  the  original  structure  has  been  laid  bare 
—  enough  however  to  show  that  the  lines  of  the  building  did 
not  slope  like  those  of  a  pyramid,!!  I^ut;  were  perpendicular,  and 
that  the  side  walls  had,  at  intervals,  the  suppott  of  buttresses." 

This  vast  building,  whatever  it  was,  stood  within  a  square 
enclosure,  two  sides  of  which,  the  northern  and  eastern,  are  still 
very  distinctly  marked. '^  A 
long  low  line  of  rampart  runs 
for  400  yards  parallel  to  the 
eaet  face  of  the  building,  at  a 
distance  of  120  or  180  yards, 
and  a  similar  but  somewhat 
longer  line  of  mound  runs 
parallel  to  the  north  face  at 
rather  a  greater  distance  from 
it.  On  the  west  a  third  line 
co,Jd  be  lra»d  in  the  early  ""^l^JU -d"^ «  "i^"  "* 
part  of  the  present  century ; " 

but  it  appears  to  be  now  obliterated.  Here  and  on  the  south 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  canal,!^  the  construction  of  which 
may  have  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  southern,  and  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  western  line. 

Below  the  Babil  mound,  which  stands  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  ruins,  are  two  principal  masses — the  more  northern  known 


>  Rich  ettlmated  the  height  of  the ' 
as.  or  highest  angle  at  141  feet.  M. 
Oppert  glres  the  greateat  height  ol  the 
mln  SB  40  milra,  or  131  teet.  (Bxpiilt- 
llon,  torn.  i.  p.  168.) 

1*  LaTard,  Iftjievth  and  Babvlon,  p. 
606. 

n  M.  Oppert  ngaxtia  the  Babil  moand 
ae  the  "  Tomb  ol  Belus,"  which  he  dl>- 
tingulabes  from  the  Temple  ot  BeL   He 


p[ivea  it  the  shape  of  a  pTramld,  iDoUned 
at  an  angle  of  about  69  degroee. 

"  l«yani,  1.  a.  c. 

u  8eetheplBniofEerPoTter(7V[iDcb, 
vol.  ii.  Fl.  Vi,  opp.  p.  349)  and  Selhy. 
M.  Oppert  wholly  omits  this  enoelnlt. 

i«  Eei  Porter,  p.  34S. 

>*  -See  the  abore  plan,  whlob  foUows 
the  map  of  Gapt^D  Selby. 
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to  the  Arabs  as  EL  KASR,  "the  Palace,"  and  the  more  southern 
as  "  the  mound  of  Amran,"  from  the  tomb  of  a  reputed  prophet 
Amrlin-ibn-AI^  which  crowns  its  summit."  The  Kasr  mound 
is  an  oblong  square,  about 
700  yards  long  by  600  broad," 
with  the  sides  facing  the 
cardinal  points.  Its  height  ^ 
above  the  plain  is  70  feet. 
Its  longer  direction  is  from 
north  to  south.  As  far  aa 
it  has  been  penetrated,  it 
consists  mainly  of  rubbish 
— loose  bricks,  tiles,  and  frag- 
ments of  stone."*  In  a  few 
places  only  are  there  undis- 
turbed remains  of  building. 
One  such  relic  is  a  subterra- 
nean passage,  seven  feet  in  height,  floored  and  walled  with 
baked  brick,  and  covered  in  at  the  top  with  great  blocks  of 
sandstone,"*  which  may  either  have  been  a  secret  exit,  or  more 
probably  an  enormous  drain.  Another  is  the  Kasr,  or  *'  palace  " 
proper,  whence  the  mound  has  its  name.  This  is  ft  fragment  of 
excellent  brick  masonry  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation, 
consisting  of  walls,  piers,  and  buttresses,  and  in  places  orna- 
mented with  pilasters,^  but  of  too  fragmentary  a  character  to 
furnish  the  modem  enquirer  with  any  clue  to  tfie  original  plan 
of  the  building.  The  bricks  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  of 
the  best  possible  quality,  nearly  resembling  our  fire-bricks.' 
They  are  stamped,  one  and  all,  with  the  came  and  titles  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  mortar  in  which  they  are  laid  is  a  fine 
lime  cement,  which  adheres  so  closely  to  the  bricks  that  it  is 


and.plan  of  tlia  Kur  Moundi  aesoTdliii  tc 
aloi  of  PaUm.    S.  Solltair  tree,    i;.  Colcsu 


"  Layard,  ytn.  and  Bab.  p.  008; 
LoftuB,  ChaiOaa  aad  Suilana,  p.  IT. 

"  "Seven  bandred  yardB  both  In 
lengtb  and  breadth"  (Rlob,  Firil  Me- 
moir, p.  22).  "  ItB  leoKth  Is  nearl;  800 
yards,  Ita  breadth  600"  (Ker  Porter. 
TraetU,  toI.  U.  p.  305).  Captain  Se\hj 
and  M.  Oppert  agree  in  givlog  the  rain 
an  oblong  shape. 


"  Eer  Porter,  p.  3Dfi. 

"  Layard,  ^fn.  and  Bab.  p.  «». 

*>  Rich,  FCrtt  Memoir,  pp.  23,  M; 
Layard,  p.  30B. 

L  Layard,  pp.  BOS,  506.  Comp«re 
Blch,  p.  25. 

1  Rich,  pp.  23  and  6L 
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difficult  to  obtain  a  qteoimen  entire."  In  the  dust  at  the  foot 
of  the  walls  are  numerous  &^ments  of  brick,  painted,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  enamel  or  glaze.*  Here,  too,  have  been 
found  a  few  frt^menta  of  sculptured  stone,'  and  slabs  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  erection  of  a  palatial  edifice  by  Kefauchad- 
nezzar.'  Near  the  northern  edge  of  the  mound,  and  about 
midway  in  its  breadtli,  is  a  colosaal  figure  of  a  lion,^  rudely 
carved  in  black  basalt,  standing  over  the  prostrate  figure  of  a 
man  with  arms  outstretched.  A  single  tree  grows  on  the  huge 
ruin,  which  the  Arabs  declare  to  be  of  a  species  not  known 
elsewhere,  and  regard  as  a  remnant  of  the  banging  garden  of 
Bokht-i-nazar.  It  is  a  tamarisk  of  jio  rare  kind,  but  of  very 
great  age,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  its  exposed  position, 
the  growth  and  foliage  are  somewhat  peculiar.^ 

South  of  the  Kasr  mound,  at  the  distance  of  about  800  yards, 
is  the  remsdning  great  mass  of  ruins,  the  mound  of  Jumjuma,  or 
of  Amran.  The  general  shape  of  this  mound  is  triangular,^  but 
it  is  very  irregular  and  ill-defined,  so  aa  scarcely  to  admit  of 
accurate  description."*  Ii«  three  sides  face  respectively  a  little 
east  of  north,  a  little  south  of  east,  and  a  little  south  of  west. 
The  south-western  side,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
'  Euphrates,  and  seems  to  have  been  once  washed  by  the  river, '^ 
is  longer  than  either  of  the  others,  extending  a  distance  of  above 
a  thousand  yards,''  while  the  south-eastern  may  be  800  yards, 
and  the  north-eastern  TOO.    Innumerable  ravines  traverse  the 


'  Lajftrt,  p.  506;  Rich,  p,  26;  Ker 
FoTtar,  vol.  11.  pp.  366,  360. 

•  Layud,  p.  fi07;  Oppert,  toiD.  I.  p. 
143. 

•  Aa  the  Irleze  discovered  by  Mi. 
Lsyaid  (Ifin.  and  Bab.  p.  BOS),  of  which 
a  repreientBUoii  Is  given  helow  (p.  BBS), 
and  one  or  two  fragmenu  recovered  by 
the  French. 

•  See  the  author's  Heradotm,  vol.  11. 
p.  480,  3nd  edition.  CompMs  Oppert, 
£j^(JJf{on,  torn.  i.  p.  149. 

^  I^yaid,  p.  607;  Oppert,  torn.  1.  p. 
148.  According  to  the  latter  author, 
the  length  of  the  Hon  la  four  mefru,  or 
13i  feet,  and  Ita  height  three  tniira,  or 
9  leet  10  Inchei. 

■  Oppert,  pp.  147, 14S. 


»  Ker  Porter,  vol.  Ji.  p.  STl.  M.  Op- 
pert colls  it  a  trapedum  (p.  1S7),  but 
his  plan  la,  roughly  speaking,  a  triangle. 
Blch  saya  it  is  shaped  like  a  qaadrant 
(p.  21). 

1*  Idyard,  Nln.  and  Sob.  p.  609,  note. 

■1  See  the  author's  article  on  "  Baby- 
loo,"  In  Dr.  Smith's  Biblical  ViclionaTy, 
vol.  I,  p.  101.  Compare  Oppert,  Expedi- 
tion, torn.  1.  p.  167. 

>'  Rich  says  the  length  In  IIW  yatila, 
and  the  greatest  breadth  800  (p.  21). 
M.  Oppert  catU  the  greatest  length  600 
milrei  <64T  yards);  but  his  own  plan 
shows  a  distance  of  600  mitre*  (666 
yards).  Capt.  Selby's  m^  agree* 
neaily  with  Bich. 
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mound  on  every  side,  penetrating  it  nearly  to  its  centre.    The 
surface  is  a  series  of  undulations.     Neither  masonry  nor  sculp- 
ture is  anywhere  apparent.    All  that  meets  the  eye  is  a  mass 
of  dibrit ;  and  the  researches  hitherto  made  have  failed  to  hring 
to  light  any  distinct  traces  of 
building.      Occasional  bricks 
are  found,  generally  of  poor 
material,    and     bearing     the 
names  and  titles  of  some  of 
the  earlier  Babylonian  mon- 
archs ;      but     the     trenches 
opened   in  the   pile  have   in 
no  case  laid  bare  even  the 
smallest  fragment  of  a  wall.'* 
Besides  the  remains  which 
have  been  already  described, 
the  most  remarkable  are  cer- 
tain long  lines  of  rampart  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  which 

Flu   of    the  Uonnd  of  Amnn,  uoordliif  to     lie     OUtside     the     Other    TuiuS, 

**■    '''*""  enclosing    them    all,   except 

the  mound  of  Babil.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  there 
is  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  place,  a  double  line  of  wall  or  ram- 
part, having  a  direction  nearly  due  north  and  south,'  which  lies 
east  of  the  Kasr  and  Amran  mounds,  at  the  distance  from  them 
of  about  1000  yards.  Beyond  this  is  a  single  line  of  rampart 
to  the  north-east,  traceable  for  about  two  miles,  the  direction 
of  which  is  nearly  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  a  double 
line  of  rampart  to  the  south-east,'  traceable  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  with  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  two 
lines  in  this  last  case  are  from  600  to  700  yards  apart,  and 
diverge  from  one  another  as  they  run  out  to  the  north-east. 


u  See  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  009. 

>  See  tba  plana  of  Rich,  Kar  Porter, 
and  Selbf,  which  all  mark  very  dis- 
tlDctly  the  double  Mdo  in  question. 
Capt.  Selby's  survey  makes  the  two 
lines  Dot  quite  parallel,  aud  gives  both 
ot  them  a  slight  leaulog  to  the  weat  of 


north.      Af.   Oppert's    plan    representa 
them  very  meagrely  and  uDtmly. 

'  M.  Oppert  haa  only  a  single  line 
here  ;  but  a  donUe  line  ie  shown  by  oil 
the  otber  authorities.  The  trao  direc- 
tion ol  tbe  line  was  for  the  fliat  time 
given  by  Captain  Selby. 
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The  inner  of  the  two  meets  the  north-eastern  rampart  nearly  at  a 
right  angle,  and  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  same  work.  It  is  quea* 
tioned,  however,  whether  thi^  line  of  fortification  is  ancient,  and 
not  rather  a  construction  helonging  to  Parthian  times." 

A  low  line  of  mounds  is  traceable  between  the  western  £aee 
of  the  Amran  and  Kasr  hills,  and  the  present  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  hounding  a  sort  of  narrow  valley,  in  which  either  the 
main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  or  at  any  rate  a  branch  &om  it, 
seems  anciently  ^o  have  flowed. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  the  chief  remains  are  of  the 
same  kind.  West  of  the  river,  a  rampart,  twenty  feet  high,* 
runs  for  nearly  a  mile*  parallel  with  the  general  line  of  the 
Amran  mound,  at  the  distance  of  about  1000  yards  from  the 
old  course  of  the  stream.  At  either  extremity  the  line  of  the 
rampart  turns  at  a  right  angle,  running  down  towards  the  river, 
and  being  traceable  towards  the  north  for  400  yards  and  to- 
vards'the  south  for  fifty  or  sixty.*  It  is  evident  that  there 
was  once,  before  the  stream  flowed  in  its  present  channel,  a  rect- 
angular encloanre,  a  mile  long  and  1000  yards  broad,  opposite 
to  the  Amran  mound ;  and  there  are  indications  that  within 
thiit  enceinte  was  at  least  one  important  building,  which  was 
situated  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure,  on  the  banks 
of  the  old  course  of  the  river.  The  bricks  found  at  this  point 
bear  the  name  of  Keriglissar. 

There  are  also,  besides  these  ramparts  and  the  great  masses 
of  ruin  above  described,  a  vast  number  of  scattered  and  irregu- 
lar heaps  or  hillocks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  chiefly,  however, 
upon  the  eastern  bank.  Of  these  one  only  seems  to  deserve 
distinct  mention.  This  is  the  mound  called  El  Homeira,  "  the 
Red,"  —  which  lies  due  east  of  the  Kasr,  distant  from  it  about 
800  yards,  —  a  mound  said  to  be  800  yards  long  by  100  wide,' 


*  Tbla  is  the  oidnion  ot  Sir  H.  Baw- 
UnioD.  M.  Oppmt  regards  the  woi^  aa 
BabjloDtan, 

*  SoCapt.Selbr.SeehUHap.Sheetl. 

*  The  Une  hot  several  gaps,  more 
eiipedally  one  very  wide  one  In  the 
middle;  througb  which  no  fewer  than 
five  caiialii  have  pMsed  at  some  time  ot 


other.  But  the  podtkni  ot  Oie  fray- 
mente  which  lemAlD  Bnfflclently  iixU- 
catea  that  the  wotk  wm  originallj  «oi»- 
tiauoiu. 

*  Bee  Cftpt.  Selby's  plan,  which  fa  the 
onJy  trustworthy  authority  for  the  mbM 
on  the  right  bank. 

I  Ket  Porter,  Tnaeh,  vol.  IL  p.  36). 
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and  to  &tttuQ  an  elevation  of  60  or  70  feet.'  It  is  composed 
of  baked  brick  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  must  have  been  a 
building  of  a  very  considerable  height  resting  upon  a  some- 
what confined  base.  Its  bricks  are  inscribed  along  their  edges, 
not  (as  is  the  usual  practice)  on  their  lower  face.* 

The  only  other  ancient  work  of  any  importance  of  which  some 
remains  are  still  to  be  traced,  is  a  brick  embankment  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream  between  the  Kasr  and  the  Babil  mound8,io 
extending  for  a  distance  of  a  thousuid  yards  in  a  line  which  has 
a  slight  curre  and  a  general  direction  of  S.S.W.  The  bricks  of 
this  embankment  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  of  great  hard- 
ness." They  are  laid  wholly  in  bitumen.  The  legend  which 
they  bear  shows  that  the  quay  was  constructed  by  Xabonidus. 

Such  then  are  the  ruius  of  Babylon  —  the  whole  that  can 
now  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  the  "  beauty  of  the  Chaldees' 
excellency"'"  —  Uie  "great  Babylon"  of  Nebuchadnezzar.^ 
Within  a  space  little  more  than  three  miles  long  and  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  broad  are  contained  all  the  undoubted  remains  " 
of  the  greatest  city  of  the  old  world.  These  remains,  however, 
do  not  serve  in  any  way  to  define  ^e  ancient  limite  of  the 
place.  They  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  nitrous  soil,  and 
by  low  heaps  which  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
excavate,  but  which  the  best  judges  assign  to  the  same  era  as  the 
great  mounds,  and  believe  to  mark  the  sites  of  the  lesser  temples 
and  the  other  public  buildings  of  the  ancient  cit^.  Masses 
of  this  kind  are  most  &equent  to  the  north  and  east.    Some- 


*  Ker  Fortei,  1.  e.  c.  Captain  BoXbj 
makes  the  hei^t  69  teet  (see  hia  Hap, 
Sbeet  I.}.  H.  Oppert  calls  the  mound 
"very  loflj"  (tite-flevQ,  hot  h«  gives 
no  estimate  ol  its  haig^t.  (E^dttbm, 
torn.  i.  p.  183.) 

*  Eer  Porter,  vol.  II.  p.  394. 

I*  Thin  embankineut  is  placed  too  low 
In  the  verj  Imperfect  chart  ot  the  rains, 
wMcli  the  aathor  drew  tor  the  first 
edition  o[  hia  Aicrodotui (vol.  11.  p.ETl). 
He  owes  an  apolog;  to  H.  Oppert  tor 
having  found  faalt  with  his  emplac». 
ment  ot  the  work.  Capt.  Selby's  sarvey 
shows  that  In  this  point  M.  Oppert  was 
parfeotly  cmrect. 
Vol.  n. 


II  Oppert,  Jib^dttian,  torn.  1.  p.  ISI. 
u  Is^oh  xiil.  19.  >*  Dan.  It.  30, 

i^  As  we  do  not  ktune  what  position 
in  the  city  the  Boyal  quarter  occupied 


B  the  i. 


HerodotDs),  we  cannot  say  with  absolute 
eertt^ntf  that  the  city  contained  evsD 
such  groups  as,  tor  Instance,  those  east 
and  Dortb-east  ot  Babll,  or  again  those 
on  the  west  bank  opposite  the  quay  ol 
Nabonldus.  It  is  ot  course  highly  probu- 
bit  that  these  and  all  other  uelghbourini 
mounds  formed  a  part  ot  the  ancient 
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timeB  they  are  almost  contmuous  for  miles ;  and  if  we  take  the 
Kasr  mound  as  a  centre,  and  mark  about  it  an  area  extending 
five  miles  in  each  direction  (which  would  give  a  city  of  the  size 
described  by  Ctesias  and  the  historians  of  Alexandw),  we  shall 
scarcely  find  a  single  square  mile  of  the  hundred  without  some 
indications  of  ancient  buildings  upon  its  surface.  The  case  is 
not  lilce  that  of  Nineveh,  where  outside  the  walls  the  country 
is  for  a  considerable  distance  singularly  bare  of  ruina.'*  The 
maas  of  Babylonian  remains  extending  from  Babil  to  Amran 
does  not  correspond  to  the  whole  enceinte  of  Nineveh,  but  to 
the  mound  of  Koyunjik.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being,  not 
the  city,  but "  the  heart  of  the  city  "  "  —  the  "  Royal  quarter  "  " 
outside  of  which  were  the  streets  and  squares,  and  still  further 
oif,  the  vanished  walls.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  southern 
capital  should  have  so  greatly  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the 
northern  one.  But,  if  we  follow  the  indications  presented  by 
the  respective  sites,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  there  was 
really  this  remarkable  difference. 

It  has  to  be  considered  in  conclusion  how  fax  we  can  identify 
the  various  ruina  above  described  with  the  known  boildings  of 
the  ancient  capital,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  recon- 
struct upon  the  existing  remains  the  true  plan  of  the  city. 
Fancy,  if  it  discards  the  guidance  of  fact,  may  of  course  with 
the  greatest  ease  compose  plans  of  a  charming  completeness. 
A  rigid  adherence  to  existing  data  will  produce,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  somewhat  meagre  and  fragmentary  result;  but  most 
persons  will  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  maxim 
of  Hesiod^^  applies — nAew  tj/uav  ttcawg  —  "the  half  IS  prefera- 
ble to  the  whole." 

The  one  identification  which  may  be  made  upon  certain  and 
indeed  indisputable  evidence  is  that  of  the  Kasr  mound  with 
the  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar.^  The  tradition  which 
has   attached   the  name  of  Xasr  or  "  Palace  "  to  this  heap  is 

■I  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  2S0.  i       "  M.  Oppert  (£q)AUffon  tdaUifigMt, 

IS  I^iyard,  Nineveh  and  Babi/lon,  p.  Haps)  calls  the  whole  mass   o(   niliit 

tni:  — "Southward    of    Babel    for   the  from  Babil  to  Amran  the  " dU  rojrok 

distance  ot  nearly  thiee  miles  ttiare  la  de  Baby  lone." 

almost  an  nnlnterrupted  line  ot  mounds,  »  Hes.  Op-  et.  D.  I.-  M. 

the  ruins  ot  vast  ediflcos,caJf«cte(Ilo^Aer  ■*  Beroaus,  Fr.  U. 

(U  (n  [A«  heart  c/  a  gnat  cUy." 
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confirmed  by  ioacriptiona  upon  slabs  found  on  the  B^t,  ff here- 
in Nebuchadnezzar  declares  the  building  to  be  his  "Grand 
Palace."  ^  The  bricks  of  that  part  of  the  ruin  which  remains 
uncovered  bear,  one  and  all,  the  name  of  this  king ;  ^  and  it  is 
thus  clear  that  here  stood  in  ancient  times  the  great  work 
of  which  Berosus  speaks  as  remarkable  for  its  height  and 
splendour.^  If  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  were  needed  after 
evidence  of  so  decisive  a  character,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
correspoudence  between  the  remains  found  on  the  mound  and 
the  description  left  us  of  the  "greater  palace"  by  Diodorus.' 
Diodorus  relates  that  the  walls  of  this  edifice  were  adorned 
with  coloured  representations  of  hunting  scenes;*  and  modem 
explorers  find  that  the  whole  soil  of  the  mound,  and  especially 
the  part  on  which  the  fragment  of  ruin  stands,  ii  full  of  broken 
pieces  of  enamelled  brick,  varied  in  hue,  and  evidently  con- 
taining portions  of  human  and  animal  forms.' 

Bat  if  the  KasT  represents  the  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as  is  generally  allowed  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  at^ 
tention  to  the  subject,*  it  seems  to  follow  almost  as  a  certainty," 
that  the  Ami-an  mound  is  the  site  of  that  old  palatial  edifice  to 
which  the  erection  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  an  addition.  Berosus 
expressly  states  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  building  "  adjoined  upon  " 
the  former  palace,^  a  description  which  is  fairly  applicable  to  the 
Amran  mound  by  means  of  a  certain  latitude  of  interpretation. 


1  Accoiding  to  H.  Oppert,  Bareral 
pavement  alabe  fouDd  oo  tbe  Kaar 
mound  bear  the  tnllowing  luacriptioa: 

"Oranil  palace  ot  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  ol  Babylon,  son  ol  Nabopolawar, 
king  of  BabytoD,  who  walked  in  the 
worship  ot  [he  gods  Nebo  and  Merodacb, 
his  lords." 

See  the  E;qMUi07t  tdentiflque,  torn.  1. 
p.  149. 

>  IaiyaaA,iftneiiehaTidBabylon,p.l!D6. 
The  bricks  are  all  laid  with  the  Inscrip- 
tion downuKirda,  a  saie  sign  that  they 
liave  never  been  disturbed,  but  remain 
as   Nebncbadnezzar's   builders    placed 

*  Berosus,  Fr.  14.    Ba«A«i   ...£■. 

npc^v^  Itnn  ay  ni|  Mytiv. 

*  IMod.  Blc.  11.  8,  S  6. 


*  Layard,  JVinetMAancJ  Aafi^fon.p.SOT; 
Oppert,  E^idilion  tcieniSfique,  torn.  1. 
pp.  143-145.  Portions  ot  a  lion,  ot  a 
horse,  and  ot  a  human  tace,  have  been 
distinctly  recognised. 

>  M.  Oppert  OKrees  on  this  point  with 
Mr.  T^ayard  and  Sir  Henry  Bawllnson 
(ExpidUion,  torn.  1.  pp.  140-U6). 

I  M.  Oppert  (E^dition,  ton).  1.  pp. 
107-167)  argues  that  the  Mound  a! 
Amran  represents  the  ancient  "  hanging 
gardens."  But  his  own  eatlniBte  ot  Its 
area  is  15  hectares  (37  acres),  while  tlie 
area  of  the  "  hanging  gardenu  "  was  less 
than  (our  acres  according  to  Straho  (zvi. 
1,  S  5)  and  Diodorus  (11.  10,  %  2). 

airar.     M.    Oppert   wholly   omits   to 
locate  the  ancient  palace. 
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bat  which  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  of  the  other  ruins.  Tliia 
argument  would  be  conclusiTe,  even  if  it  stood  alone.  It  has, 
however,  received  an  important  corroboration  in  the  course  of 
recent  researches.  From  the  Amran  moond,  and  from  this  part 
of  Babylon  only,  have  monuments  been  recovered  of  an  earlier 
date  than  Nebuchadnezzar."  Here  and  here  alone  did  the  early 
kings  leave  memorials  of  their  presence  in  Babylon ;  and  here 
consequently,  we  may  presume,  stood  the  ancient  royal  residence. 
If,  then,  all  the  principal  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
with  the  exception  of  the  BabU  monnd  and  the  long  lines 
marking  walls  or  embankments,  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
"great  palace"  or  "citadel"  of  the  classical  writers,  we  must 
recognise  in  the  remains  west  of  the  ancient  oourse  of  the  rivet 
— the  oblong  square  enclosure  and  the  important  building  at  its 
south-^ast  angle  ^^  —  the  second  or  "  smaller  palace  "  of  Cteeias, 
which  was  joined  to  the  larger  one,  according  to  that  writer, 
by  a  bridge  and  a  tunnel."  This  edifice,  built  or  at  any  rate 
repaired  by  Meriglissar,'^  lay  directly  opposite  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  eastern  palace,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  river, 
which  anciently  flowed  along  the  weetem  face  of  the  Kasr  and 
Amran  mounds.  The  exact  position  of  the  bridge  cannot  be 
fixed.^  With  regard  to  the  tunnel,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  such  construction  was  ever  made."  The  "  Father  of 
History "  is  wholly  silent  on  the  subject,  while  he  carefully 
describes  the  bridge,  a  work  fer  less  extraordinary.  The  tunnel 
rests  on  the  authority  of  two  writers  only  —  Diodorus  **  and 
Philostratus  ^'  —  who  both  wrote  after  Babylon  was  completely 
ruined.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  imaginations  of  the  inventive 
Ctesias,  &om  whom  Diodorus  evidently  derived  all  the  main 
points  of  his  description. 

>  8e«  BrUtah  Mmeum  Serlet,  vol.  L  Dlodoma  (II.  8,  {  2)  u  a  pure  Inventton 
PI.  iii.  No.  7;  PI.  ilvlU.  No.  9.  (Ei?>-   iclentifigut,  torn.  1.  p.    193).    Ha 
'*  See  above,  p.  B28.  Bapposea  the  real  bridge  —  that  of  Hero- 
"  Dlod.  Blc.  il.  8,  i  3;  g,  i  3.  dotiu  and   Qalnttu   Curttos  — to   hare 
u  The  bricks  of  this  rnjn  are  stamped  been  "  a  little  south  of  HllUh  "  (lUd.). 
with  NerisllHsar's  name.    Here  too  was  But  this  is  a  mere  conjectuTe. 
found  his  cylinder  with  the  Inscription         <*  The  tunnel  Ig  acoeptad  b7  H.  Op- 
given  In  tlie  BrltUk  Muteum  Striei,  vol.  pert  (1.  a.  c). 
J.  PI.  a:.  "  Diod.  Sic.  U.  9,  i  2. 

"  M.  Qppert  r^ards  th»  bridge  of        >•  Pblloatr.  Fit.  Jpoa.  lyoa.  L  2B. 
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Tbua  &7  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  identifying  the  exist- 
ing remains  with  buildingB  mentioned  by  ancient  authors; 
hut,  at  the  point  to  which  we  are  now  come,  the  subject  grows 
exceedingly  obecure,  and  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more  than 
reasonable  conjectures  upon  the  true  character  of  the  remaining 
ruins.  The  descriptions  of  ancient  writers  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  we  should  find  among  the  ruins  unmistakable  traces 
of  the  great  temple  of  Belus,  and  at  least  some  indication  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Hanging  Gardens.  These  two  ^mous 
constructions  can  scarcely,  one  would  think,  have  wholly 
perished.  More  especially,  the  Belus  temple,  which  was  a 
stade  square,"  and  (accordii^  to  some)  a  stade  in  height," 
must  almost  of  necessity  have  a  representative  among  the 
existing  remuns.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and 
the  controversy  is  thereby  narrowed  to  the  question,  which  of 
two  great  ruins  ~-- the  only  two  entitled  by  their  size  and  situa- 
tion to  attention  —  has  the  better  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
great  and  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  ancient  Babylon. 

That  the  mound  of  Babil  is  the  eiggurat  or  tower  of  a  Baby- 
lonian temple  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  Its  square  shape,  its 
solid  constmctiou,  its  isolated  grandeur,  its  careful  emplacement 
with  the  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points,"  and  its  close  resem- 
blance to  other  known  Babylonian  temple-towers,  sufficiently 
mark  it  for  a  building  of  this  character,  or  at  any  rate  raise  a 
presumption  which  it  would  require  very  strong  reasons  indeed 
to  overcome.  Its  size  moreover  corresponds  well  with  the  ao- 
connts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Belus  temple,*"  and  its  name  and  proximity  to  the  other  main 
ruins  show  that  it  belonged  certainly  to  the  ancient  capital. 
Against  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Belus  two  objections  only  can  be  argued: — these  are  the 
absence  of  any  appearance  of  st^es,  or  even  of  a  pyramidical 
shape,  from  the  present  ruin,  and  its  position  on  the  same  side  of 


"  Herod.  1. 181;  Btnib.  xvl.  1,  {  6. 
1"  8tr»h.  1.  «.  c    Dlod.  81c.  li.  9,  {  4. 

"  It  U  more  nsual  (n  Babylonia  for 
tbe  anifit*  of  ■  templ«4ow«i  to  Ut»  tlie 


eardloal  points.  Bat  lac  the  utro- 
Bomicttl  pnrpoeei  nhlch  tbe  towen  sub. 
terved  CDiod.  Sic.  I.  s,  c.)  it  Has  indU> 
lerent  which  nrraagemeDt  was  adopted. 
■*  See  above,  p.  BIS. 
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the  Euphrates  with  the  palace.  HerodotuB  expreasly  declares 
that  the  temple  of  Belus  and  the  royal  palace  were  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  river,"  and  states,  moreover,  that  the 
temple  was  built  in  stt^es,  which  rose  one  above  the  other 
to  the  number  of  eight.*'  Now  thdse  two  circumstances,  which 
do  not  belong  at  present  to  the  Babil  mound,  attach  to  a  ruin 
distant  from  it  about  eleven  or  twelve  miles  —  a  ruin  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  countiy,  and 
which,  if  Babylon  had  really  been  of  the  size  asserted  by 
Herodotus,  might  possibly  have  been  included  within  the  walls. 
The  Bir84-Nimrud  had  certainly  seven,  probably  eight  stages, 
and  it  is  the  only  ruin  on  the  present  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  which  is  at  once  sufficiently  grand  to  answer  to 
the  descriptions  of  the  Belus  temple,  and  sufficiently  near  to 
the  other  ruins  to  make  its  original  inclusion  within  the  walls 
not  absolutely  impossible.  Hence,  ever  since  the  attention  of 
scholars  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  Babylonian  topo- 
graphy, opinion  has  been  divided  ou  the  question  before  us, 
and  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  maintain  that  the 
Birs-i-Nimmd  is  the  true  temple  of  Belus,^  if  not  also  the  actual 
tower  of  Babel,'  whose  erection  led  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  general  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Adam. 

With  this  latter  identification  we  are  not  in  the  present 
place  concerned.  With  respect  to  the  view  that  the  Birs  is  the 
sanctuary  of  Belus,  it  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  size  of  the  building  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  ascribed 
to  the  Belus  temple ; '  —  secondly,  that  it  was  dedicated  to 


"  Herod  1. 180, 181, 
"  Ibid. 

'  Tbis  opinion  w&a  drat  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Ricli.  See  his  Firil  Memoir  on 
Babylon,  pp.  B1-S6;  Stcond  Memoir,  pp. 
30<31.  Hla  Tlewa  were  opposed  by 
Major  Rennell  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Archaologia,  London,  1S16.  They 
were  reasserted  aud  warml;  defended 
hj  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  lu  183Z  (TraneU, 
Toi.  11.  pp.  316-32T}.  Heeren  Adopted 
them  in  18M,  In  the  loarth  edition  of 
his  R^fltctiont  (Ailatic  Sations,  vol.  il. 
j>p.  172-116);   and  about  1826   Vielmlu' 


spobe  favourably  of  them  in  bis  lec- 
torea  (Forlrige,  vol.  1.  p.  30).  Recently 
they  have  been  m^ntalned  and  co- 
piously llluitrated  by  M.  Oppert  (JEip*. 
dition  Kientiflqve,  torn.  1.  pp.  200-216). 

*  Bo  Eer  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  :i17;  Hee- 
ren, Ai.  Nat.  vol.  II.  p.  174;  Oppert,  in 
Dr.  Smith's  BIbtical  DMIonary,  vol.  iiL 
p.  IBM. 

*  Rich.  meMurlDK  the  pt«««t]t  mint, 
supposed  that  the  fllmenslons  of  the  BIts 
would  correspoDd  eulSclently  with  thooe 
ot  the  Belus  temple  {First  Memoir,  p.  49); 
but  Sit  H.  Rawllnson  found,  on  tnn- 
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Nebo,  who  cannot  be  identified  with  Bel ;  *  and  thirdly,  that 
it  is  not  really  any  part  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  capita, 
but  belongs  to  an  entirely  distinct  town.  The  cylinders  found 
in  the  ruin  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  declare  the  building  to 
have  been  "  the  wonder  of  Borsippa ; "  ^  and  Borsippa,  according 
to  all  the  aacient  authorities,  was  a  town  by  itself — an  entirely 
distinct  place  from  Babylon.^  To  include  Borsippa  within  the 
outer  wall  of  Babylon,^  is  to  run  counter  to  all  the  authorities 
on  the  subject,  the  inscriptioDS,  the  native  writer,  Berosus,*  and 
the  classical  geographers  generally.  Nor  is  the  position  thus 
assigned  to  the  Belus  temple  in  harmony  with  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  which  alone  causes  explorers  to  seek  for  the 
temple  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  For,  though  the  expres- 
sion which  this  writer  uses^  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
temple  was  in  the  exact  centre  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  town,  it  certainly  implies  that  it  lay  towards  the  midcUe  of 
one  division  —  well  within  it  —  and  not  upon  its  outskirts.  It 
is  indeed  inconceivable  that  the  main  sanctuary  of  the  place, 
where  the  kings  constantly  ofifered  their  worship,  should  have 
been  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  palace !  The  distance  between 
the  Amran  mound  and  Babil,  which  is  about  two  miles,  is 
quite  as  great  as  probability  will  allow  us  to  believe  existed 
between  the  old  residence  of  the  kings  and  the  sacred  shrine 
to  which  they  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  resorting. 

Still  tiiere  remain  as  objections  to  the  identification  of  the 


nelllnglntotlieiiionnd,  that  the  original 
bsM  of  the  Bin  towel  was  a  square 
of  only  2T2  feet.  The  Belus  temple  wan 
a  square  of  60Q  feet. 

*  To  meet  thla  argumetit,  M.  Oppert 
has  Invented  the  term  Bel-yebo,  for 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  toimdation. 

*  See  the  author's  Heroilotvi,  vol.  li. 
p.  485, 2nd  ed. 

*  See  Berosns,  Ft.  14;  Strah.  xvi.  1. 
1;  Arrlan,  Fr.  30;  Justin,  zU.  13; 
Steph.  Byz,  ad  voc.  &c. 

'  AbH.  Oppert  does.  See  the  plan, 
p.  SIS. 

■  H.  Oppert  eudeavoors  to  reconcile 
his  view  with  that  of  the  later  geog- 
la^Mrs  by  Baying  that  though  Borsippa 


was  orlfjlnally  witbln  Babylon,  Lt. 
within  the  outer  wall,  it  afterwards, 
when  the  out«r  wall  was  destroyed  hy 
Darius  HyBtaapis,  came  to  be  outside 
the  town  and  a  distinct  place.  But  It 
is  at  Che  time  of  Cyrus's  siefce,  when  all 
the  defences  were  in  the  moat  perfect 
condition,  tliat  Beroaus  makes  Cyrus 
"niarcb  away"  from  Babylon  to  the 
siege  ol  Borsippa. 

Xim  J'  ii"v  {Herod.  1.  181). 
Comp«re  Uie  expression  of  Arrlan 
{Exp.    Altx.    vtL     IT);  — -O    yi^   »i    Bi- 
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great  temple  with  tlie  Babil  mound  the  two  EUfpunents  already 
noticed.  The  Babil  mound  has  no  appearance  of  stages  such  aa 
the  Bin  presents,  nor  has  it  even  a  pyramidical  shape.  It  is  a 
huge  platform  with  a  nearly  level  top,  and  sinks,  rather  than 
rises,  in  the  centre.  What  has  become,  it  is  asked,  of  the 
seven  tipper  stages  of  the  great  fielus  tower,  if  this  ruin  repre- 
sents it?  Whither  have  they  vanished?  How  is  it  that  in 
crumbling  down  they  have  not  left  something  like  a  heap 
towards  the  middle  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  Belus  tower  has  not  been  the  mere  work  of  the 
elements — it  was  violently  broken  down  either  by  Xerxes,  or  by 
some  later  king,">  who  may  have  completely  removed  all  the 
upper  stages.  Again,  it  has  served  as  a  quarry  to  the  hunters 
after  bricks  for  more  than  twenty  centuries ;  ^  so  that  it  is 
only  surprising  that  it  still  retains  so  much  of  its  original  shape. 
Further,  when  Alexander  entered  Babylon  more  than  2000  years 
ago,  10,000  men  were  employed  for  several  weeks  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  and  laying  bare  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing." It  is  quite  possible  that  a  conical  mass  of  crumbled  brick 
may  have  been  removed  from  the  top  of  the  mound  at  this  time. 
The  difBculty  remains  that  the  Babil  mound  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Palace, 
whereas  Herodotus  makes  the  two  buildii^  balance  each 
other,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream.  Now  here  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  observed  that 
Herodotus  is  the  only  writer  who  does  this.  No  other  ancient 
author  tells  us  anything  of  the  relative  situatiou  of  the  two 
buildings.  We  have  thus  nothing  to  explain  but  the  bald 
statement  of  a  single  writer  —  a  writer  no  doubt  of  great 
authority,  but  still  one  not  wholly  infallible.  We  might  say, 
then,  that  Herodotus  probably  made  a  mistake  —  that  his 
memory  failed  him  in  this  instance,  or  that  he  mistook  his 


1*  Airlan  ■•;•  by  XetXM  (nnw  nr 
nw  Miptit  »nr«4»>,  I.  ».  e.).  So  Btcabo 
(xtI.  1,  i  G).  But  Herodotus  Keeaa  to 
luve  touDil  the  bulldiafi  Intact;  and  IiIb 
vtolt  miut  Lavs  lallea  in  the  reign  ot 
Artaierxes.  Xerzea  plundered  the 
temple  (Herod.  1.  183),  and  mar  theie- 


fore  in  after  Utnea  have  been  thought  to 
have  destrojed  It,  thounfa  the  deatmo- 
Uan  was  by  a  later  kinft. 

>'  Bich,  Fijvt  Memoir,  p.  31 ;  Idyard, 
yinevth  and  Babylon,  p.  006;  Lottni, 
CKaldaa  and  Sutlana,  p.  IS. 

ugtnth.  1.0.0.0 
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notes  on  the  Bubject."  Or  we  may  explain  his  error  hy  sup- 
posing that  he  confounded  a  canal  from  the  Euphrates,  which 
seems  to  have  anciently  passed  between  the  Babil  mound  and 
the  KasT  **  (called  Shdnl  by  Nebuchadnezzar)  with  the  main 
stream.  Or,  finally,  we  may  conceive  that  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  the  old  palace  lay  in  ruins,  and  that  the  palace  of  Nerig- 
liasar  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream  was  that  of  which  he 
apoke.  It  is  at  any  rate  remarkable,  considering  how  his 
authority  is  quoted  as  iixing  the  site  of  the  Beltis  tower  to  the 
west  bank,  that,  in  the  only  place  where  he  gives  ua  any 
intimation  of  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  he  would  have 
placed  the  tower,  it  is  the  east  and  not  the  west  bank  to  which' 
his  words  point.  He  makes  those  who  saw  the  treachery  of 
Zopyrus  at  the  Belian  and  Kiasian  gates,  which  must  have  been 
to  the  east  of  the  city,"  at  once  take  refuge  in  the  farnoua 
aanctuary,'"  which  he  implies  was  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  beat  to  regard  the  Babil 
mound  as  the  ziggurat  of  the  great  temple  of  Bel  (called  by 
some  "the  tomb  of  Belus")"  which  the  Persians  destroyed 
and  which  Alexander  intended  to  restore.  With  regard  to  the 
"  banging  gardens,"  as  they  were  an  erection  of  leas  than  half 
the  size  of  the  tower,'^  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  suppose  that 
distinct  traces  must  remain  of  them.  Their  dShrii  may  be 
confused  with  those  of  the  Kasr  mound,  on  which  one  writer 
places  them.^    Or  they  may  have  stood  between  the  Kasr  and 


"  Herodotus  did  not  ftlways  take 
note*.  He  appeals  sometlmei  to  hU 
rteolketion  of  the  numbem  mentioned 
to  him  bj  his  iDtormants.    (See  11.  12B.) 

■•  See  the  plan,  p.  B39. 

u  Toim-gBtea  are  named  In  the  Beat 
from  the  places  to  which  they  lead. 
(Rich,  FSrit  itemolr,  p.  B3.)  The  Kis- 
sian  gatea  led  to  SniUna.  which  was 
towards  the  east.  The  Belian  probably 
ledtoITlffar,  the"clt7of  BelOB."  <8ee 
Above,  vol.  1.  p.  118.)  Nlffer  lies  south- 
east ot  Babylon. 

"  Herod.  111.  IBS. 

1^  As  by  Strabo  (1.  s.  c).  When  H. 
Oppert  Identlfles  the  Babil  mound  with 
this  tomb,  he  i*  really  admlttiDK  that  It 


was  the  Belus  temple-tower.  For  there 
Is  not  the  shadow  ot  a  doubt  that  the 
"tomb  o(  Belne"  and  the  "temple  ot 
Belus"  are  one  and  the  same  building. 
(Compare  Strab.  xvl.  1,  {  S,  with  Arrlan, 
vli.  IT,  and  both  with  Herod.  1. 1S3,  ad 
M-) 

>■  The  hanging  gardens  were  a  sqnare 
ol  400  (Greek)  feet  each  w^ ;  the  Belus 
tower  was  a  square  □[  600  feet.  The 
area  ol  the  one  was  160,000  sqoare  feet; 
that  □(  the  other  360,000,  or  considerably 
more  than  double. 

'  Q.  Curt.  Hut.  Alex.  v.  1:  — "Super 
arcs  vulgatum  GrtBcorum  tabaUs  mlra- 
culnm  penslles  hoiU  snat."  The  am  id 
CurtioB  Is  the  paUce. 
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Amran  ruinB,  where  are  now  Bome  mouada  of  no  great  height. 
Or,  possibly,  their  true  site  is  in  the  modem  M  Hometra,  the 
remarkable  red  mound  which  hes  east  of  the  Kasr  at  the 
distaoce  of  about  800  yards,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  uxty- 
five  feet.  Though  this  building  is  not  situated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  Strabo  and  Diodorus  place  the  gardens,' 
it  abuts  upon  a  long  low  valley  into  which  the  Euphrates 
water  seems  formerly  to  have  been  introduced,  and  which  may 
therefore  have  been  given  the  name  of  the  river.  This  identi- 
fication  is,  however,  it  muat  be  allowed,  very  doubtful. 

The  two  lines  of  mounds  which  enclose  the  long  low  valley 
above  mentioned  are  probably  the  remains  of  an  embankment 
which  here  confined  the  waters  of  a  great  reservoir.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar relates  that  he  constructed  a  large  reservoir,  which 
he  calls  the  Yajnir-Shapu,  in  Babylon,^  and  led  water  into  it 
by  means  of  an  "eastern  canal" — the  Sheiil.  The  Shehil 
canal,  it  is  probable,  left  the  Euphrates  at  some  point  between 
Babil  and  the  Kasr,  and  ran  across  with  a  course  nearly  from 
west  to  east  to  the  top  of  the  Yapur-Shapu.  This  reservoir 
seems  to  have  been  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  parallelogram, 
running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  which  shut  in  the  great 
palace  on  the  east  and  protected  it  like  a  huge  moat.  Most 
likely  it  communicated  with  the  Euphrates  towards  the  south 
by  a  second  canal,  the  exact  line  of  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Thus  the  palatial  residence  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
looked  in  both  directions  upon  broad  sheets  of  water,  an  ^ree- 
able  prospect  in  so  hot  a  climate ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  assignment  of  a  double  channel  to  the  Euphrates,  its  floods 
were  the  more  readily  controlled,  and  the  city  was  preserved 
from  those  terrible  inundations,  which  in  modern  times  have 
often  threatened  the  existence  of  Baghdad.* 

The  other  lines  of  mound  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river 
may  either  be  Parthian  works,'  or  (possibly)  they  may  be  the 
remains  of  some  of  those  lofty  walls*  whereby,  according  to 


*  Strab.  3Tl.  1,  {  S;  DIod.  Sic.  11. 10, 

■  See  the  tranBlatloii  of  the  Slsndwd 
Inscription  o[  Nebuctiadnezzur,  which ia 
i;iTen  In  the  Appendiz,  Mote  A. 


4  See  LoltUB.  CAnlibKi  and  6'iutonn ,  p.  T. 

*  TbiB  la  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Rsw- 

•  So  M.  Oppen  lEiptdUion  Kimtt- 
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Diodorus,  the  greater  palace  was  BUirotrnded  and  defended.^ 
The  fn^^mentfi  of  them  which  remain  are  so  placed  that  if  the 
lines  were  produced  they  would  include  all  the  principal  ruins 
on  the  left  bank  except  the  Babil  tower.  They  may  therefore 
be  the  old  defences  of  the  Eastern  palace ;  though,  if  bo,  it  is 
strange  that  they  run  in  lines  which  are  neither  straight  nor 
parallel  to  those  of  the  buildings  enclosed  by  them.  Tlie 
irregularity  of  these  ramparts  is  certainly  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  their  having  been  the  work  of  a  people 
considerably  more  barbarous  and  ignorant  than  tiie  Baby- 
lonians. 

TDlod.81cU.8,SSSaiide. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AfiTS  AND   SCIENCES. 


DioD.  Sic.  11.31. 


That  the  Babylonians  were  among  the  most  ingenious  of  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  before  their  oonquest  by  the  Persians, 
is  generally  admitted.  The  classical  writers  commonly  parallel 
them  with  the  Egyptians  ;i  and  though,  from  their  habit  of 
confusing  Babylon  with  Assyria,  it  is  not  always  quite  certain 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  southern  country  —  the  real 
Babylonians  —  are  meant,  still  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
people  of  the  lower  Euphrates  were  regarded  as  at  least  equally 
advanced  in  civilisation  with  those  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the 
Delta.  The  branches  of  knowledge  wherein  by  general  consent 
the  Babylonians  principally  excelled  were  architecture  and 
astronomy.  Of  their  architectural  works  two  at  least  were 
reckoned  among  the  "  Seven  Wonders," '  while  others,  not 
elevated  to  this  exalted  rank,  were  yet  considered  to  be  among 
the  most  curious  and  admii-able  of  Oriental  constructions.^  In 
astronomical  science  they  were  thought  to  have  far  excelled 
all  other  nations,*  and  the  first  Greeks  who  made  much  prog- 
ress in  the  subject  confessed  themselves  the  humble  disciples  of 
Babylonian  teachers.*^ 


1  Heiod.  L  90;  IL  100;  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  39,  S  2;  fto. 

*  The  "wAlla"  and  the  "baaglng 
gudetu."  (Stiub.  xvj.  I,  {  S.)  Compare 
Q.  Curt.  HItl.  Alex.  Magn.  v.  1,  f  32; 
Hygia.  Fab.  {  223;  Caulodor.  Yariar. 
VlLU. 


■  Q,  Curtioa  iays  ot  tho  bridge  over 
the  Euphrates, "  Hlo  quoque  lnt«r  mini- 
bllla  Orlenlla  opera  numeratas  est." 
{Ht»t.  Alex.  Magn.  T.  1,  {  29.) 

<  Diod.  Sic.  a.  31.  See  the  heading 
to  thin  chapter. 

*  Hipparchus,  who,  according  to  De- 
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Id  tlie  aocoont,  which  it  ie  proposed  to  give,  in  this  place, 
of  Babylonian  art  and  science,  so  far  as  they  are  respectively 
known  to  ua,  the  priority  will  be  assigned  to  art,  which  is  an 
earlier  product  of  the  human  mind  than  science ;  and  among  the 
arts  the  first  place  will  be  given  to  architecture,  as  at  once 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  fine  arte,  and  the  one  in  which 
the  Babylonians  attained  their  greatest  excellence.  It  is  as 
builders  that  the  primitive  ChaldsBan  people,  the  progenitors  of 
the  Babylonians,  first  appear  before  us  in  history ; '  and  it  was 
on  his  buildings  that  the  great  king  of  the  later  Empire,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, specially  prided  himself.^  When  Herodotus  visited 
Babylon,  he  was  struck  chiefly  by  its  extraordinary  edifices ;  ^ 
and  it  is  the  account  which  the  Greek  writers  gave  of  these 
erections  that  has,  more  than  anything  else,  procured  for  the 
Babylonians  the  fame  that  they  possess  and  the  position  that 
they  hold  among  the  six  or  seven  leading  nations  of  the  old 
world. 

The  architecture  of  the  Babylonians  seems  to  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  Temple.  While  their  palaces,  their  bridges,  their 
walls,  even  their  private  houses  were  remarkable,  theii  grandest 
works,  their  most  elaborate  efforts,  were  dedicated  to  the  honour 
and  service,  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  Temple  takes  in 
Babylonia  the  same  sort  of  rank  which  it  has  in  Egypt  and 
in  Greece.  It  is  not,  as  in  Assyria,'  a  mere  adjunct  of  the 
palace.  It  stands  by  itself,  in  proud  independence,  as  the  great 
building  of  a  city,  or  a  part  of  a  city :  ^^  it  is.  if  not  absolutely 
larger,  at  any  rate  loftier  and  more  conspicuous  than  any  other 


lambre  {Hittoirt  d'jJ><rono»i(«  onclennc, 
torn.  i.  p.  184),  "laid  the  {oundation  ol 
iwtroDomj  amoDK  the  Qreeks,"  apoke 
of  the  BebylonlaDS  bb  astronomical 
observers  Irom  a  fabulously  remote 
antiquity.  (FrocluH,  in  Tim.  p.  31,  C) 
Aristotle  admitted  that  the  OFeeks  were 
greatly  indebted  for  astronomical  tacts 
to  the  Baby loniane  and  afnTtlBiB'  We 
Colo,  II.  12,  i  3.)  Ptolemy  made  large 
OM  of  the  Babylonian  obeerratione  o( 
ecllpeei.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  allows 
that  "  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  the  invention  and  original 
cultlTatloD  of  astronomy  either  to  " 


Babylonians  or  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
represented  tiie  earliest  scienttOc  Greek 
astronomers  as  having  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Babylonian  or  l^m 
Egyptian  priests,"  {ABtrvnomj/  o/  the 
Anclenti,  p.  206.)  He  conslden,  indeed, 
that  In  thus  yielding  the  credit  ol  dis- 
covery to  others,  (hey  departed  (torn 
the  truth;  but  he  does  not  give  any 
sufficient  reasons  tor  this  curlotu  bellaL 

■  Gen.  xl.  2-Jt. 
I  Dan.  iv.  30. 

■  Herod.  L  93, 1TS-18S. 
>  See  above,  p.  93. 

»  Herod.  1 181. 
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edifice :  it  often  boasts  a  magniilceiit  adornment :  the  value  of 
the  ofTerings  which  are  deposited  in  it  is  enormous :  in  every 
respect  it  rivals  the  palace,  while  in  some  it  has  a  decided  pre- 
eminence. It  draws  all  eyes  by  its  superior  height  and  some- 
times by  its  costly  omamentaUos;  it  inspires  awe  by  the 
religious  associations  which  belong  to  it;  finally, .it  is  a  strong* 
hold  as  well  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  may  furnish  a  refuge  to 
thousands  in  time  of  danger." 

A  Babylonian  temple  seems  to  have  stood  commonly  within 
a  walled  enclosure.  In  the  case  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon,  the  enclosure  is  said  to  have  been  a  square  of  two 
stades  each  way,^  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  contained  an  area 
of  thirty  acres.  The  temple  itself  ordinarily  consisted  of  two 
parts.  Its  most  essential  feature  was  a  eiggurat,  or  tower, 
which  was  either  square,  or  at  any  rate  i-ectangular,  and  built 
in  st^es,  the  smallest  number  of  such  stages  being  two,  and 
the  largest  known  number  seven.>^  At  Uie  summit  of  the 
tower  was  probably  in  every  case  a  shrine,  or  chapel,  of  greater 
or  less  size,  containing  altars  and  images.  The  ascent  to  this 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  towers,  which  were  entirely  solid ; 
and  it  generally  wound  round  the  different  feces  of  the  towers, 
ascending  them  either  by  means  of  steps  or  by  an  inclined 
plane.  Special  care  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  emplacement 
of  the  tower,  either  its  sides  or  its  angles  being  made  exactly 
to  confront  the  cardinal  points.  It  is  said  that  the  temple- 
towers  were  used  not  merely  for  religious  purposes  but  also  as 
observatories,^*  a  use  with  a  view  to  which  this  arrangement  of 
their  position  would  have  been  serviceable. 

Besides  the  shrine  at  the  summit  of  the  temple-tower  or 
ziggurat,  there  was  commonly  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  or  at 
any  rate  somewhere  within  the  enclosure,  a  second  shrine  or 
chapel,  in  which  the  ordinary  worshipper,  who  wished  to  spare 
himself  the  long  ascent,  made  his  offerings.     Here  again  the 


temple  of  Belna  at  Babylon,  he  prob- 
ably counts  the  ahrtiie  at  the  top  m  • 
stage.  Note  his  words  :  ir  U  t*  nAivniy 
"Pr*  "V"  "wn  ^lyM  (1.  1.  0.)- 

i>Dlod.aic.  U.9,f  4. 
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ornamentation  was  most  costly,  lavish  use  being  made  of  tha 
precious  metals  for  images  and  other  furniture."  Altars  of 
different  sizes  vere  placed  in  the  open  air  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
lower  shrine,  on  which  were  sacrificed  different  classes  of  vic- 
tims, gold  being  used  occasionally  as  the  material  of  the  altar.' 

The  general  appearance  of  a  Babylonian  temple,  or  at  any 
rate  of  its  chief  feature,  the  tower  or  tiggurat^  will  be  best 
gathered  from  a  more  particular  description  of  a  single  building 
of  the  kind  ;  and  the  building  which  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  take  for  that  purpose  is  that  remarkable  edifice  which  strikes 
modems  with  more  admiration  than  any  other  now  existing  in 
the  country,'  and  which  has  also  been  more  completely  and 
more  carefully  examined  than  any  other  Babylonian  ruin^ — ■ 
the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  or  ancient  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa.  The 
plan  of  this  tower  has  been  almost  completely  made  out  from 
data  still  existing  on  the  spot ;  and  a  restoratiou  of  the  original 
building  may  be  given  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty. 

Upon  a  platform  of  crude  brick,*  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  the  first  or  basement  stage 
of  the  great  edifice,  an  exact  square,  272  feet  each  way,  and 
probably  twenty-six  feet  in  perpendicular  height.*  On  this 
was  erected  a  second  stage  of  exactly  the  same  height,  but  a 
square  of  only  230  feet ;  which  however  was  not  placed  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  first,  but  further  from  its  north-eastern 
than  its  south-western  edge,  twelve  feet  only  from  the  one  and 


"  Herod.  1. 183.  '  Ibid. 

*  See  Rich.  Firsl  Memoir,  pp.  31-37  ; 
Second  Memoir,  pp.  30-32  ;  Ker  Porter, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  306-316  ;  Layard,  Kineneh 
and  Babylon,  p.  49B ;  LoftiiB.  Chaldaa 
and  Suiiana,  p.  27  ;  Oppert,  Expedition 
tvientljlqve,  torn.  i.  p.  200. 

•  ^OBthe  Journal  of  tha  Aiiatic  Society, 
vol.  It^^ii.  art.  i.,  where  a  fall  accoant 
is  Riven  b;  Sir  n.  Rawlinaon  at  the 
labours  b;  which  he  discovered  the  true 
plan  of  the  buildini;.  M.  Oppert's 
speculations  Id  his  Erpfdilmn  tpienU- 
flqut  (torn.  i.  pp.  S00-2(KI).  which  tsat 
upon  no  orif(lnal  researches,  and  con- 
tradict all  the  dimensloDS  whlcii  8It  H. 
BawlinsoQ  obtained  by  laborious  tun- 


nelling and  careful  measurement,  are  no 
doubt  ingenious  ;  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  having  any  scientiBo 
value. 

*  M.  Oppert  believes  this  "  platform  " 
to  have  been  part  of  a  lower  stags 
which  would  have  been  found  by  re- 
moving the  soil  at  Its  base.  This  ts 
perhaps  possible,  but  at  present  there  is 
no  proof  of  It. 

>  Sir  H.  Rawlinion  excavated  only  to 
the  depth  of  ]7  feet.  The  assignment 
of  26  Teet  to  this  stage  rests  npon  the 
Bscertalned  tact  that  both  tbe  second 
and  the  third  stage  were  exactly  of  this 
height,  {.Toaraal  of  the  Anatie  Society, 
vol  Kvili.  p.  19.) 
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thirty  feet  from  the  other.  The  third  stage,  which  was  im- 
posed in  the  same  way  upon  the  Becond,  was  also  twenty-six 
feet  high,  and  was  a  square  of  188  feet.  Thus  far  the  plan  had 
heen  uniform  and  without  any  variety ;  but  at  this  point 
an  alteration  took  place.  The  height  of  the  fourth  stage, 
instead  of  being  twenty-six,  was  only  fifteen  feet."  In  other 
respects  however  the  old  numbers  were  maintained ;  the  fourth 
stage  was  diminished  equally  with  the  others,  and  was  conse- 
quently a  square  of  146  feet.  It  was  emplaced  upon  the  stage 
below  it  exactly  as  the  former  stages  had  been.    The  remaining 

*  It  wtll  be  found  hereafter  that  tlils  I  for   the   diminution   of  hel(;ht   at   th« 
tonrtb  stage  waa  cliat  of  the  Sun,  and   point,  since  thereh;  would  be  effected 
that  it  waa  proliably  covered  with  thin   a  Having  of  more  than  twoflftba  at  tbia 
plsteaolgold.    This  would  give  a  reaiion  I  gold. 
Vol.  II. 
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Btages  probably  followed  the  same  rule  of  diminutioii  ^ — the  fifth 
being  a  square  of  104,  the  sixth  one  of  62,  and  the  seventh  one  of 
20  feet.  Each  of  these  stages  had  a  height  of  fifteen  feet.  Upon 
the  seTeutb  or  JSnal  stage  was  erected  the  shrine  or  tabernacle, 
which  was  probably  also  fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  the  same 
length  and  breadth.  Thus  the  entire  height  of  the  building, 
allowing  three  feet  for  the  crude-brick  platform,  was  156  feet^ 

The  ornamentation  of  the  edifice  was  ohiefiy  by  means  of 
colour.  The  seven  strifes  represented  the  Seven  Spheres,  in 
which  moved  (according  to  ancient  Chaldcean  astronomy)  the 
seven  planets.  To  each  planet  &ncy,  partly  grounding  itself 
upon  fact,  had  from  of  old  ass^ed  a  peculiar  tint  or  hue. 
The  Sun  was  golden,  the  Moon  silver;  the  distant  Saturn, 
almost  beyond  the  region  of  light,  was  black;  Jupiter  was 
orange ;  ^  the  fiery  Mars  was  red ;  Venus  was  a  pale  Naples 
yellow;  Mercury  a  deep  blue.  The  seven  stages  of  the  tower, 
like  the  seven  walls  of  Ecbatana,'"  gave  a  visible  embodiment 
to  these  fancies.  The  basement  stage,  ass^ned  to  Saturn,  was 
blackened  by  means  of  a  coating  of  bitumen  spread  over  the 
fece  of  the  masonry ; "  the  second  stage,  assigned  to  Jupiter, 
obtained  the  appropriate  orange  colour  by  means  of  a  facing  of 
burnt  bricks  of  that  hue ;  ^  the  third  stage,  that  of  Mars,  was 
made  blood-red  by  the  use  of  half-burnt  bricks  formed  of  a 
bright  red  clay ;  ^  the  fourth  stage,  assigned  to  the  Sun,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  actually  oovered  with  thin  plates  of  gold ; " 


'  The  upper  portion  of  the  Bin  is  tn 
too  ruined  a  condltlan  ta  allov  of  the 
Terlflcatlon  of  these  eBtlmateB.  Tfaey 
follow  as  deductions  from  the  ascer- 
tained dimensions  of  the  lower  stages, 
Hod  especially  from  the  proved  fact, 
that  the  alteration  In  the  beifibt  of  the 
fonrtb  stage  was  not  accompanied  by 
knf  change  In  the  raU  of  diminution  of 

<  C^pt.  Jones's  measurement  nith  the 
theodolite  makes  the  present  height  of 
the  building  above  the  alluvial  plain  lOS^ 
feet.  If  then  the  plan  of  the  temple  ea- 
aamed  in  the  text  be  correct,  it  has  lost 
leasthanthreefeetot  its  original  height, 

*  Or  "sandal-wood  colour"  {saadrdi, 
Pars. ;  riaiU^inir,  Qreek).    The  foun- 


dation for  this  colour,  as  for  that  of  Han 
and  Venus,  was  probably  the  actuftl  hue 
of  the  planet. 

1'  Herod.  1. 96.    See  above,  p.  399. 

"  Journal  of  tA«  Atiallc  Soeietj/,  vol. 
xvlll.  p.  12. 

1*  Ibid.  p.  19.    » Ibid.  pp.  0  and  20. 

'*  Tliese  plates  of  course  do  not  re- 
main ill  (flu.  The  evidence  ot  their 
original  employment  is  to  be  found, 
1.  In  the  iiiuUlat«d  appearance  of  the 
present  face  of  this  stage,  which  ia 
"  broken  as  if  with  blows  of  the  pick- 
axe" (At.  JHoc.  Jovrii.  p.  20);  2.  la 
statements  made  by  Nebochadueizar 
that  the  nails  ot  bla  templet  were  oflen 
"  clothed  nitb  gold; "  3.  in  the  parallel 
ornatneutatloD  ot  Bcbatsna(Herod.  i.  98). 
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the  fifth,  the  stage  of  Veniu,  receiyed  a  pale  yellow  tint  from 
the  employment  of  bricks  of  that  hue ;  ^  the  sixth,  the  sphere 
of  Mercury,  was  given  an  azure  tint  by  Titrifaction,  the  whole 
st^e  having  been  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  after  it  was 
erected,  whereby  the  bricks  composing  it  were  converted  into  a 
mass  of  blue  slag ;  ^^  the  seventh  stage,  that  of  the  Moon,  was 
probably,  hke  the  fourth,  coated  with  actual  plates  of  metal." 
Thus  the  building  rose  up  in  stripes  of  varied  colour,  arranged 
almost  as  nature's  cunning  arranges  hues  in  the  rainbow,  tones 
of  red  coming  first,  succeeded  by  a  broad  stripe  of  yellow,  the 
yellow  being  followed  by  blue.  Above  this  the  glowing  silvery 
Bummit  melted  into  the  bright  sheen  of  the  sky. 

The  faces  of  the  various  st^es  were,  as  a  general  rule,  fiat 
and  unbroken,  unless  It  were  by  a  stair  or  ascent,'^  of  which 
however  there  has  been  found  no  trace.  But  there  were  two 
exceptions  to  this  general  plainness.  The  basement  stage  was 
indented  with  a  number  of  shallow  squared  recesses,  which 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  a  decoration."  The  face  of 
the  third  stage  was  weak  on  account  of  its  material,  which  was 
brick  but  half-burnt.  Here  then  the  builders,  not  for  orna- 
ment's  sake,  but  to  strengthen  their  work,  gave  to  the  wall  the 
support  of  a  number  of  shallow  buttresses.  They  also  departed 
from  their  usual  practice,  by  substituting  for  the  rigid  perpen- 
dicular of  the  other  faces  a  slight  slope  outwards  for  some 
distance  from  the  base.**  These  arrangements,  which  are  ap- 
parently part  of  the  original  work,  and  not  remedies  applied 
subsequently,  imply  considerable   knowledge  of    architectural 


'»  An.  Six.  Joiirn.  pp.  21,  22. 

"  Ibid.  pji.  6,  7.  This  vitrifacUon  of 
theupjieF  portions  of  the  tower  has  given 
rixn  to  the  belief  —  as  old  u  Benjamin 
of  Ttidela  —  that  it  had  been  struck  b; 
liRhtniDg,  and  ho  desOoyed,  whence  be 
and  othera  argued  that  It  was  the  trne 
tower  of  Babel.  But  the  vitrlfaction 
seems  really  to  have  been  the  work  ol 
man,  and  Its  object  was  to  produce  a 
blue  colour. 

"  This  la  a  conjecture,  grounded  upon 
the  [nrBllel  caso  at  EcbMana  (Herod, 


c.)  and  the  analiq^y  of  the  fonrth 


"  Sir  H.  Sawlloaon  believes  that 
Btalrcaae*  occupied  roost  ol  the  north- 
eaatern  face  or  true  front  of  the  build- 
ing.  {A».  Soc.Journel,voi.i\ill.-p.l9.) 

1*  Tbid.  p.  13.  Similar  recesses  adorn 
the  iireat  Temple-tower  at  Nlmrud  (see 
vol.  1.  p.  316),  and  many  buildings  of 
NebuchadneEzar  (Loftus,  Cltaldaa  and 
Sviiana,  p.  246,  &c.). 

*  Journal  of  iht  Asiaia  Soaety,  vol. 
xvUi.  p.  10. 
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principIeB  on  the  part  of  the  builders,  and  no  little  ingenuity 
in  turning  architecinral  resources  to  account. 

With  respect  to  the  shrine  which  was  emplaoed  upon  the 
topmost,  or  silver  stage,  little  is  definitely  known.  It  appears 
to  have  been  of  brick ;  ^  and  we  may  perhaps  conclude  from 
the  analogy  of  the  old  Chaldsean  ehrines  at  the  summits  of 
towers,**  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Belua  shrine  at  Babylon,^ 
that  it  was  richly  ornamented  both  within  and  without;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  state  anything  as  to  the  exact  character  of 
the  ornamentation. 

The  tower  is  to  be  regarded  as  fronting  to  the  north-east, 
the  coolest  side  aitd  that  least  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  time  that  they  become  oppreBsive  in  Babylonia.  On  this 
side  was  the  ascent,  which  consisted  probably  of  a  broad  stair- 
case extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  building.  The 
side  platforms  (those  towards  the  south-east  and  north-west)  — 
at  any  rate  of  the  first  and  second  stages,  probably  of  all  —  were 
occupied  by  a  series  of  chambers  abutting  upon  the  perpen- 
dicular w^,^  as  the  priests'  chambers  of  Solomon's  temple 
abutted  upon  the  side  walls  of  that  building.'  In  these  were 
doubtless  lodged  the  priests  and  other  attendants  upon  the 
temple  service.  The  side  chambers  seem  sometimes  to  have 
communicated  with  vaulted  apartments  within  the  solid  mass 
of  the  structure,*  like  those  of  which  we  hear  in  the  structure 
supporting  the  "hanging  gardens."*  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  internal  staircases,  connecting  the  vaulted  apart- 
ments of  one  stage  with  those  of  another ;  but  the  ruin  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  explored  for  us  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  was  snch  communication. 

The  great  Tower  is  thought  to  have  been  approached  through 
a  vestibule  of  considerable  size.'    Towards  the  north-east  the 


*i  sir  H.  Rswllnson  thinks  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  exlstinfc  ruin  beloDgH 
to  this  ifarfDe. 

*■  Snpn,  vol.  1.  pp.  70,  SI,  82,  Sec. 

»  Herod.  1. 181. 

>  Journal  of  ikt  AmUMa  StOlety,  Tol. 
xvill.p.19. 


*  1  KlngB  Ti.  5. 

*  Am.  Soe.  Journal,  p.  11.  Compkn 
p.  19.  •  Diod.  8to.  U.  10,  S  6. 

'  Sir  H.  lUwUnftOD,  tn  the  Jotattiol  qf 
the  At.  SoeUty,  vol.  xtIM.  p,  16.  H. 
Oppert  thinks  dlfierently  lExptiitbtn 
teimt\ibpta,  torn.  1.  p.  206). 
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existing  ruin  is  prolonged  in  an  irregular  manner  and  it  is 
imagined  that  this  prolongation  marka  the  site  of  a  vestibule 
or  propylteum,  originally  distinct  from  the  tover,  but  now, 
through  the  crumbling  down  of  both  buildings,  confused  with 
its  ruins.  As  no  scientific  examination  has  been  made  of  this 
part  of  the  mound,  the  above  supposition  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  conjecture.  Possibly  the  excrescence  does  not  so  much 
mark  a  vestibule  as  a  second  shrine,  like  that  which  is  said  to 
have  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  Belua  Tower  at  Babylon.'  lUl, 
however,  additional  researches  have  been  made,  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  restoring  the  plan  or  elevation  of  this  part  of  the 
temple.^ 

From  the  temples  of  the  Babyloniana  we  may  now  pass  to 
their  palaces  —  constructions  inferior  in  height  and  grandeur, 
but  covering  a  greater  space,  involving  a  larger  amount  of 
labour,  and  admitting  of  more  architectural  variety.  Unfortu- 
nately the  palaces  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  time  even 
more  than  the  temples,  and  in  considering  their  plan  and  chai^ 
acter  we  obtain  little  help  from  the  existing  remains.  Still, 
something  may  be  learnt  of  them  fiom  this  source,  and  where 
it  fails  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  eke  out  the  scantiness 
of  our  materials  by  drawing  from  tiie  elaborate  descriptions  of 
DiodoruB  such  points  as  have  probability  in  their  &vour. 

The  Babylonian  palace,  like  the  Assyrian  ^  and  the  Husianian,' 
stood  upon  a  lofty  mound  or  platform.  This  arrangement  pro- 
vided at  once  for  safety,  for  enjoyment,  and  for  health.  It 
secured  a  pure  air,  freedom  from  the  molestation  of  insects,  and 
a  position  only  assailable  at  a  few  points.^*  The  ordinary  shape 
of  the  palace  mound  appears  to  have  been  square;"  its  eleva- 
tion was  probably  not  less  than  fifty  or  60  feet."    It  was  com- 


•  Herod.  1. 183. 

'  H.  Oppert  attcmpM  this 
(see  bla  Plates,  Zuai  de  RtUauralion  de 
la  tour  da  »ept  Planitn),  but  accom- 
pllshei  It  Itt  a  mumer  whloh  la  very 
uns»tistactoT7. 

■  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  2TS-S80. 

>  See  U)«  anthor's  Herodotut,  vol.  HI. 
pp.  aOT,  308,  2nd  edltioa.  Compare 
Lottus,  ChcUd(tatatdSuHana,  pp.  3U-34fi. 


>*  Ab  the  aldea  of  the  platform  were 
perpendicular,  the  only  pla.cea  at  which 
It  could  be  attacked  were  Itfl  atAlrcaaea. 

"  The  aquaie  ahape  ot  the  K«sr 
mound  la  very  decided.  Bee  the  plaa> 
supra,  p.  1124.  Aaayrlan  platlotmt  wen 
Id  general  rectangular  (supra,  vol.  L  p. 
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posed  mainly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  however  were  almost 
certainly  enclosed  externally  by  a  facing  of  bnmt  brick,  and 
may  have  been  further  strengthened  within  by  walls  of  the 
Bame  material,  which  perhaps  traversed  the  whole  mound.'' 
The  entire  mass  seeais  to  have  been  carefully  drained,  and  the 
collected  waters  were  conveyed  tbrot^h  subterranean  channelB 
to  the  level  of  the  plain  at  the  mound's  base."  The  summit  of 
the  platform  was  no  doubt  paved,  either  with  stone  or  bamt 
brick — mainly,  it  is  probable,  with  the  latter;  since  the  former 
material  was  scarce,  and  though  a  certain  number  of  stone 
pavement  slabs  have  been  found,''  they  are  too  rare  and  scat- 
tered to  imply  anything  like  the  general  use  of  stone  paving. 
Upon  the  platform,  most  likely  towards  its  centre,"  rose  the 
actual  palace,  not  built  (like  the  Assyrian  palaces)  of  crude 
brick  faced  with  a  better  material,  but  constructed  wholly  of 
the  finest  and  hardest  burnt  brick  laid  in  a  mortar  of  extreme 
tenacity,'^  with  walls  of  enormous  thickness,'*  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  mound,  and  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Neither  the  ground-plan  nor  the  elevation  of  a  Babylonian 
palace  can  be  given ;  nor  can  even  a  conjectural  restoration  of 
such  a  building  be  made,  since  the  small  fr^ment  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's palace  which  remains  has  defied  all  attempts  to 
reduce  it  to  system.'*     We  can  only  say  that  the  lines  of  the 


height  ol  the  Babylonian  mounds,  which 
bavfl  seldom  been  ascettalned  scientlQ- 
eally.  Rich  estimates  the  Amnn  mound 
at  BO  or  eo  feet  (Firtt  Memoir,  p..2]}: 
M.  Oppart  at  30  mitrte  {Eip^ditUm, 
tom.  1.  p.  US),  or  nearlj  100  feet.  The 
exact  belf[ht  of  the  Katr  mound  I  do 
not  and  estimated;  bot  Rich  says  that 
one  ol  Its  ravloes  is  "40  or  00  (eet 

deep"  [FirU  Memoir,  p.  23).  I  assume 
ft  therefore  to  lie  higher  than  the  Am- 
ran  mound;  and  T  Imai^ne  that  both 
attain,  in  place*,  an  elevation  ol  80  or 
90  feet.  Of  this  height  I  conceive  that 
at  any  rate  not  more  than  30  feet  can 
be  asBlftned  to  the  d^rlt  of  the  actual 
palace,  and  that  the  remainder  muM  be 
the  height  of  the  monnd  or  platform  on 
which  It  stood. 

"  Such  walls  seem  to  occur  wherever 
the  Intetoal  structure  of  the  Kaar  mound 


Is  laid  bare.  (Rich.  Firtt  Memoir,  p.  24; 
Ker  Porter,  TroBelt,  vol.  11.  p.  3S9,  360; 
Larard,  Ninmth  and  Babylon,  p.  006.1 

"  See  above,  p.  034. 

i»  OpperC,  Exptditim  teieM{fique,  lorn. 
I,  p.  149.  These  pavement  slaljs  were 
square,  about  20  Inches  each  way. 

"  The  eKlstlng  remains  of  bulIdiOK 
are  situated  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Kasr  mound.    (See  the  plan,  p.  0S4.) 

"  Rich,  p.  20;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  II.  p. 
300;  Layard,  Nineaeh  and  Babt/lon,  p.  006. 

"  The  existing  walls  of  the  Kasi  an 
eight  feet  thick.    (Rich,  1.  s.  c.) 

»  Layard,  Xtn.  and  Bab.  I.  a.  c.  "  I 
sought  In  vain  for  some  clue  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  edifice."  Even  M, 
Oppert,  who  ia  seldom  stopped  by  a 
difficulty,  can  only  venture  to  represent 
the  building  as  a  huge  square  covering 
not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  mound. 
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building  were  straight;  that  the  walls  rose,  at  any  rate  to  a 
considerable   height,  without  windows;  and  that   the  flatness 
of  the  sttaigfat  line  waa  broken  by  numerous  buttresses  and 
ptlastera.^    We  have  also  evidence  that  occasionally  there  was 
an  ornamentation  of  the  building,  either  within  or  vrithout,  by 
means  of  sculptured  stone  slabs,'^  on  which  were  represented 
figures  of  a  small  size,  carefully  wrought.     The  general  orna- 
mentation,  however,  exter- 
nal    as    well     aa    internal, 
we    may    well    believe    to 
have    been    such    as    Dio- 
dorus    states  **  —  coloured 
representations  on  brick  of 
war  -  scenes    and    hunting- 
scenes,  the  counterparts  in 
a    certain    sense    of    those 
magnificent   bas-reliefs 
which    everywhere   clothed 
the  walls  of  palaces  in  As- 
syria.    It  has  been  already 
noticed   that   abundant    re- 
mains    of    such     represen- 
tations   have    been    found 
upon    the    Kasr    mound.** 
They  seem  to  have   alter- 
Put  ot  ■  Buna  Frttie,  ivom  (br  Kur  Koutd,     nated    with    Cuneiform    in- 
Bibykm.  script  ions,   in   white    on    a 

bine  ground,  or  else  with  a  patterning  of  rosettes  in  the   same 
colours." 

Of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  royal  palaces,  of  their 
height,  their  number  of  stories,  their  roofing,  and  their  lighting, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  The  statement  made  by  Herodotus, 
that  many  of  the  private  houses  in  the  town  had  three  or  four 
stories,*  would  naturally  lead  ub  to  suppose  that  the  palaces 


"  Btcb,  p.  26;  Laynid,  p.  B06.  I      **  See  abore,  p.  02S. 

"  Lftyard.  p.  SOB.  —OppeK.Ei^AlUUinielenttllqut.b 

B  Diod.  Sic.  U.  8, 4  6.  1 1  p.  IM.  «  Herod.  1. 18D. 
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were  bnilt  ^milarly;-but  no  ancient  author  tells  us  that  this 
was  80.  The  te^t  that  the  walls  which  exist,  though  of  con- 
siderable height,  show  no  traces  of  windows,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  lighting,  as  in  Assyria,*  was  from  the  top  of 
the  apartment,  either  from  the  ceiling,  or  from  apertures  in 
the  part  of  the  walls  adjoining  the  ceiling.  Altogether,  such 
evidence  as  exists  favours  the  notion  that  the  Babylonian 
palace,  in  its  character  and  general  arrangements,  resembled  the 
Assyrian,  with  only  the  two  differences,  that  the  Babylonian 
was  wholly  constructed  of  burnt  brick,  while  in  the  Assyrian 
the  sun-dried  material  was  employed  to  a  large  extent ;  and, 
further,  that  in  Babylonia  the  decoration  of  the  walls  was 
made,  not  by  slabs  of  alabaster,  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
country,  but  mainly  —  almost  entirely  —  by  coloured  repre- 
sentations upon  the  brickwork.^ 

Among  the  adjuncts  of  the  principal  palace  at  Babylon  was 
the  remarkable  construction  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  "the  Hanging  Garden."  The  accounts  which  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  and  Q.  Curtius  give  of  this  structure'  are  not  perhaps 
altogether  trustworthy ;  still,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  in  the 
main  at  least  founded  on  fact.^  We  may  safely  believe  that  a 
lofty  structure  was  raised  at  Babylon  on  several  tiers  of  arches,* 
which  supported  at  the  top  a  mass  of  earth,  wherein  grew,  not 
merely  flowers  and  shrubs,  but  trees  of  a  considerable  size.  The 
Assyrians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  erecting  structures  of  a  some- 
what similar  kind,  artificial  elevations  to  support  a  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubs ;  but  they  were  content  to  place  their  garden 
at  the  summit  of  a  single  row  of  pillars  or  arches,*  and  thus  to 
give  it  a  very  moderate  height.     At  Babylon,  the  object  was 


"  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  304-307. 

>'  The  fiieze  above  given  (p.  S63)  la 
the  only  fragment  of  stone  omaoient 
that  has  been  found. 

1  IHod.  Sic.  ii.  10,  {j  2-6;  Strab.  ivi. 
1,  S  5;  <J.  Cart.  v.  1. 

*  Strabo  and  Curtius  both  clearly  de- 
scribe the  " Hanging  Garden"  (ts> 
KtHtiwrrii  ciiruv)  as  Btill  exuting  in 
their  time.  Cnitius  expressly  cleclares, 
—  "  H«c  molea  Inviolata  durat." 

■  Ker  Porter   itnaginai    the    Babjr- 


lonlans  to  have  been  unocqualnteil  witli 
the  arch,  aod  therefore  supposes,  Instead 
of  arches,  pleiB  roofed  In  with  long 
blocks  o(  Btoue  (Travelt,  vol.  II.  p.  363). 
But  Sir  H.  Rawllnaon  found  the  Internal 
chamber  In  the  Biia  covered  in  with  a 
vaulted  root  [Journal  of  At.  Society,  vol. 
xvill.  p,  II};  and  arches  have  been 
(onnd  even  !n  the  early  Clialdsan  build- 
ings. (Sea  above,  vol.  i.  p.  82.) 
*  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  810, 68B. 
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to  produce  an  artificial  imitation  of  a  mountain."'  For  tliis 
purpose  several  tiers  of  arches  were  neces^ry;  and  these 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  manner  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  one  directly  over  another,  so  that  the  outer  wall 
formed  from  summit  to  base  a  single  perpendicular  line."  Of 
the  height  of  the  structure  various  accouuts  are  given,^  while 
no  writer  reports  the  number  of  the  tiers  of  arches.  Hence 
there  are  no  sufEcient  data  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  edifice.^ 
Of  the  walla  and  bridge  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  ordinary  houses 

\of  the  people,  little  more  is  known  than  has 
been  already  reported  in  the  general  description 
of  the  capital.'  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
possessed  any  very  great  architectural  merit. 
Some  skill  was  shown  in  constructing  the  piers 
of  the  bridge,  which  presented  an  angle  to  the 
current  and  then  a  curved  line,  along  which  the 

JH  water  slid  gently  .1*  The  loftiness  of  the  houses, 
\  which  were  of  three  or  four  etoriea,"  is  cer- 
tainly surprising,  since  Oriental  houses  have 
very  rarely  more  than  two  stories.  Their  con- 
struction, however,  seems  to  have  been  rude; 
and  the  pillars  especially — posts  of  palm,  sur- 
rounded with  wispa  of  rushes,  and  then  plastered  and  punted  ^ 
—  indicate  a  low  condition  of  taste  and  a  poor  and  coarse  style 
of  domestic  architecture. 

The  material  used  by  the  Babylonians  in  their  constructions 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  brick.  Like  the  early 
Chaldseans,^  they  employed  bricks  of  two  kinds,  both  the  ruder 


»  Berosus,  Fr.  H;  Diod.  Sic.  1.  a.  c; 
Q.  Curt.  I.  B.  c. 

'  This  is,  I  thtnk,  the  meaniDg  o( 
DIodorus,  when  he  aays  that  the  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  theatre.     {'Etti  f 


>»S.) 


'  Curtius  and  DIodoniB  both  make 
the  height  that  of  tlie  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  the  former,  however,  estimates  at 
ino  and  the  latter  at  300  feet.  Curtius 
places  the  garden  on  the  palace  mound 
("  Bup«r  Bice  "),  which  would  Imply  foi 


of   the  KHrdeu    a 


D  90  o 


100 


'  M.  Oppenattemptaareconstructioa 

□t  the  g[Toand-plAti  {EzptdUioa,  m^is 
and  plans).  He  makes  the  stages  nine 
in  number,  and  each  of  smaUer  size 
than  the  one  below  it. 

•  Snpra,  pp.  G14  and  eiS-520. 

w  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  S  2. 

"  Herod.  I.  180. 

"  8trab.xvi.l,i9.   See  above,  p.  511. 

"  Supra,  vol.  1.  p.  71. 
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sun-dried  sort,  and  the  Tery  superior  kiln-baked  article.  The 
former,  however,  was  only  applied  to  platforms,  and  to  the 
interior  of  palace  moundB  and  of  very  thick  walls,  and  was 
never  made  by  the  later  people  the  sole  material  of  a  building." 
In  every  case  there  was  at  least  a  revStement  of  kiln-dried  brick, 
■while  the  grander  buildings  were  wholly  constructed  of  it.** 
The  baked  bricks  used  were  of  several  different  qualities,  and 
(within  rather  narrow  limits)  of  different  sizes.  The  finest 
quality  of  brick  was  yellow,  approaching  to  our  Stourbridge  or 
fire-brick ;  >*  another  very  hard  kind  was  blue,  approaching  to 
black ;  ^"^  the  conimoner  and  coarser  sorts  were  pink  or  red,  and 


these  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  but  half-baked,  in  which 
case  they  were  weak  and  friable."*  The  shape  was  always 
square;  and  the  dimensions  varied  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen inches  for  the  length  and  breadth,  and  between  three  and 
four  inches  for  the  thickness.^^  At  the  corners  of  buildings, 
half-bricks  were  used  in  the  alternate  rows,  since  otherwise 
the  joinings  must  have  been  all  one  exactly  over  another.    The 


'^  As  it  was  by  the  earl;  ChaldlCBiis. 
(See  vol.  1.  pp.  74,  75.) 
,  t*  The  walls  or  the  Easr,  which  are 
eight  feet  thick  {Rich,  Pint  Memoir,  p. 
27),  are  composed  ot  burnt  brick  through- 
ont  their  whole  breadth. 

"  Bicl],  V.  (JI. 


"  Ibid.  p.  62.  Compare  A».  Soe. 
Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  6,  note'. 

"  Ai.  Soc.  Journal,  vol.  xvili.  p.  9. 

'*  Compare  Rich,  Ftrit  Memoir,  p.  61; 
Sir  H.  BawlinHon,  in  the  Joiirnal  of  the 
Aiiatic  Society,  vol.  xvlit.  p.  8;  and  H, 
Oppert,  EiptdUitm,  tom.  i-  p.  113. 
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bricks  vere  alvays  made  with  a  mould,  and  were  commonly 
stamped  on  one  fece  with  an  inscription.*'  They  were,  of 
course,  ordinarily  laid  horizontally.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  was  a  departure  from  this  practice.  Rows  of  bricks 
were  placed  vertically,  separated  from  one  another  by  single 
horizontal  layers.^  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  conducing  to  strength,  since  it  occurs  only  where 
there  is  an  evident  intention  of  Bupporting  a  weak  construc- 
tion by  the  use  of  special  architectural  expedients. 

The  Babylonian  builders  made  use  of  three  different  kinds  of 
cement,"^  The  most  indifferent  was  crude  clay,  or  mud,  which 
was  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  to  give  it  greater  tenacity,  and 
was  applied  in  layers  of  extraordinary  thickness.*  This  was 
(it  18  probable)  employed  only  where  it  was  requisite  that  the 
face  of  the  building  should  have  a  certain  colour.  A  cement 
superior  to  clay,  but  not  of  any  very  high  value,  unless  as  a 
preventive  against  damp,  was  bitumen,  which  was  very  gener- 
ally used  in  basements  and  in  other  structures  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water.  Mortar,  however,  or  lime  cement  was  far  more 
commonly  employed  than  either  of  the  others,  and  was  of  very 
excellent  quality,  equal  indeed  to  the  best  Roman  material.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  effect  of  the  more 
ambitious  efforts  of  the  Babylonian  architects  was  grand  and 
imposing.  Even  now,  in  their  desolation  and  ruin,  their  great 
size  renders  them  impressive  ;  and  there  are  times  and  states  of 
atmosphere  under  which  they  fill  the  beholder  with  a  sort  of 
admiring  awe,^  akin  to  the  feeling  which  is  called  forth  by  the 


"  The  Btamp  on  Babylonian  bHckslB 
always  sunk  below  the  aurlace.  It  is  of 
a  square  or  rectangular  term,  and  oc- 
L-UTS  commonly  towards  the  middie  of 
one  o(  the  two  larger  faces.  The  letters 
are  Indented  upon  the  clay,  and  must 
consequently  have  stiKid  out  In  relief 
upon  the  wi>oden  or  metal  stamp  which 
tmprsased  them.  H.  Oppert  observes 
that  the  use  of  such  a  stamp  was  the 
Bret  beginning  of  printihg  ("  an  com- 
mencement d'lmprlmerie,"  Eij)^diUon, 
p.  142).  The  stamped  face  of  the  brick 
was  always  placed  downwards. 

■1  Tills  arTangeuient  was  found  by 


Blr  Henry  Rawlinson  Id  one  of  the 
stagee  of  the  Birs-i-Htmrud  (Jwimal  of 
At.  Socifty,  vol.  xviil.  p.  10). 

"  Rich,  Flrtl  Memoir,  p.  fi2. 

»  At  the  Birs,  the  red  clay  cement 
nsed  in  the  third  stage  hu  a  depth  of 
two  inches.    (A».  Soe.  Joum.  p.  9.) 

M  On  the  excellence  of  the  Babylo- 
nian mortar,  see  Rich,  p.  2S;  I^yard, 
yiaeveh  and  Babj/loa,  p.  GOB. 

u  See  Rich,  FirM  Memoir,  pp.  3S,  36. 
Compare  M.  Oppert  (Eiptdition,  torn.  I. 
p.  VX)),  who  says:  "  Le  Birs-Nimrond 
apparait  bientot  aprfes  la  sortie  de  Hillah 
comine  une  montaaae  que  Ton  croit  poo- 
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contemplation  of  the  great  works  of  nature.  Rude  and  inarti- 
ficial in  their  idea  and  general  construction,  without  architec- 
tural embellishment,  without  variety,  without  any  beauty  of 
form,  they  yet  affect  men  by  their  mere  mass,  producing  a  direct 
impression  of  sublimity,  and  at  the  same  time  arousing  a  senti- 
ment of  wonder  at  the  indomitable  perseverance  which  from 
materials  so  unpromising  could  produce  such  gigantic  results. 
In  their  original  condition,  when  they  were  adorned  with  colour, 
with  a  lavish  display  of  the  precious  metals,  with  pictured 
representations  of  human  life,  and  perhaps  with  statuary  of  a 
rough  kind,  they  must  have  added  to  the  impression  produced 
by  size  a  sense  of  richness  and  barbaric  magniflcence.  The 
African  spirit,  which  loves  gaudy  hues  and  costly  ornament, 
was  still  strong  among  the  Babylonians,  even  after  they  had 
been  Semitised ;  and  by  the  side  of  Assyria,  her  colder  and 
more  correct  northern  sister.  Babylonia  showed  herself  a  true 
child  of  the  south  —  rich,  glowing,  careless  of  the  laws  of  taste, 
bent  on  provoking  admiration  by  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  her 
appearance. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
Babylonian  mimetic  art.  The  specimens  discovered  are  so  few, 
so  fr^mentary,  and  in  some  instances  bo  worn  by  time  and 
exposure,  that  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  doing  justice  to 
the  people  in  respect  of  this  portion  of  their  civilisation.  Set- 
ting aside  the  intaglios  on  seals  and  gems,  which  have  such  a 
general  character  of  quaintness  and  grotesq^ueness,  or  at  any 
rate  of  formality,  that  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  many  of  them 
as  the  serious  efforts  of  artists  doing  their  best,  we  possess  not 
half  a  dozen  specimens  of  the  mimetic  art  of  the  people  in 
question.  We  have  one  sculpture  in  the  round,  one  or  two 
modelled  clay  figures,  a  few  bas-reliefs,  one  figure  of  a  king 
engraved  on  stone,  and  a  few  animal  forms  represented  on  the 


TOir  atteindT«  immMiatement  et  qui 
lecnla  toujoars.  MaU  Veffit  at  frien 
plui  $aiti»tant  qiiaiid  I'atniasphfere.  et 
c'eBt  le  caa  h  la  polote  de  jour  et  vers  le 
soil,  est  obacuccie  par  le  broulllaid. 
Alora  oa  ue  Toit  rlea  pendant  une  heura 


et  demle;  tout-Vcoup  le  brouiltard  gem- 
ble  se  dechlrer  comma  un  lideau.  et  fait 
entrefoir  la  maaae  colossale  du  Birs- 
Nimmud,  d'autant  plus  inCdressante  que 
Boa  aspect  nous  frappe  de  plus  pr£s  et 
d'nnemaiiitte  complttem  ont  Inatten  J  u  ■ " 
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same  material.  Nothing  more  has  reached  us  but  frt^menta 
of  pictorial  representations  too  small  for  criticism  to  pronounce 
upon,  and  descriptions  of  ancient  writers  too  incomplete  to  be 
of  any  great  value. 

The  single  Babylonian  sculpture  in  the  round  which  has 
come  down  to  our  times  is  the  colossal  lion  standing  over  the 
prostrate  figure  of  a  man,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Kasr 
mound,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.'  The  accounts  of 
tra/ellers  uniformly  state  that  it  is  a  work  of  no  merit  ^ — either 
barbarously  executed,  or  left  unfinished  by  the  sculptor' — and 
probably  much  worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather.    A  sketch 


Pnutntc  Uu  (Bmbflon). 


made  by  a  recent  visitor*  and  kindly  communicated  to  the 
author,  seems  to  show  that,  while  the  general  form  of  the 
animal  was  tolerably  well  hit  off,  the  proportions  were  in  some 
respecte  misconceived,  and   the   details   not   only  rudely  but 


1  See  abore,  p.  S2S. 

■  Ker  Porter  calls  Ae  flgnre  one  "  ot 
very  rude  workmanahip  "  {TraiieU,  vol. 
li.  p.  40e).  Mc.  Layard  soys  it  Is 
"  either  so  barbarously  executed  as  to 
ahow  Teiy  little  progreaa  iu  art,"  or 
else  "  left  unflnished  by  tbe  soulptor." 
imneveli  and  Jiabyhn,  p.  507.)  Mr. 
Lottus  Bpeaka  o(  It  as  "Toufthly  cut." 
(ChaUlaa   and  Suatana,   p.  19.)    M.  Op- 


pert  calls  it  "  tits-pen  dl|^e  de  Baby- 
lone,"  and  epeaks  ot  its  "  valeur  mintme 
comme  cenvre  d'ort"  (Ej^^iUon,  torn, 
i.  p.  148.) 

■  3o,  besides  Hr.  I^yard  (I.  b.  c),  H. 
Thomas,  wlio  accompanied  M.  Fresnel 
(Journal  ruiatiipie,  Juin,  18&3,  p.  62S), 
and  M.  Oppert. 

*  Mr.  Claude  Clerk,  now  (tdremor  at 
the  Ullttary  Prison,  Southwark. 
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incorrectly  rendered.  The  extreme  shortness  of  the  legs  and 
the  extreme  thickness  of  the  tail,  are  the  most  prominent 
errors ;  there  is  also  great  awkwardness  in  the  whole  repre- 
sentation of  the  beast's  shoulder.  The  head  is  so  mutilated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjecturei  its  contour. 
Still  the  whole  figure  is  not  without  a  certain  air  of  grandeur 
and  majesty. 

The  human  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  animal  form.  The 
prostrate  man  is  altogether  shapeless,  and  can  never,  it  would 
seem,  have  been  very  much  better  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Modelled  figarea  in  clay  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  best  is 
one  figured  by  Ker  Porter,*  which  represents  a  mother  with 
a  child  in  her  arms.  The 
mother  is  seated  in  a  natural 
and  not  ungraceful  attitude 
on  a  rough  square  pedestal. 
She  is  naked  except  for  a 
hood,  or  mantilla,  which 
covers  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  back,  and  a  narrow 
apron  which  hangs  down  in 
front.  She  wears  earrings 
and  a  bracelet.  The  child, 
which  sleeps  on  her  left 
shoulder,  wears  a  shirt  open 
in  front,  and  a  short  but  full 
tunic,  which  is  gathered  into 
plaits.  Both  figures  are  in 
simple  and  natural  taste,  but 
the  limbs  of  the  infant  are 
somewhat  too  thin  and  deli- 

TL        1   i       i.i      ■         Li  Mother  MdCWld  {found  »tmbj;l(jn). 

cate.    The  statuette  is  about 

three  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  shows  signs  of  having  been 

covered  with  a  tinted  glaze. 


*  Trat-eU,  vol.  ii.  PI.  80,  flg.  3. 
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The  single  figure  of  a  king  which  we  possess '  is  clumsy  and 
ungraceful.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  elab- 
orate ornamentation  of 
the  head-dress  and  the 
robes,  which  have  a  finish 
equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Assyrian  specimens.  The 
general  proportions  are 
not  bad;  but  the  form 
is  stiff,  and  the  drawing 
of  the  right  hand  is  pe- 
culiarly faulty,  since  it 
would  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  hold  arrows  in 
the  manner  represented.'' 

The  engraved  animal 
forms  have  s  certain 
amount  of  merit.  The 
figure  of  a  dog  sitting, 
which  is  common  on  the 
"black  stones,"*  is  drawn 
with  spirit;  and  a  bird, 
sometimes  regarded  as 
a  cock,  but  more  re- 
sembling a  bustard,  is 
touched  with  a  delicate 
hand,  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced superior  to  any 
Fiiuni  of  m  Uiibf  i<jiii4>ii  King,  ptuiwbiy  Usrodub.  Assyrian  representation 
'■''*'''■■''''''■  of  the  feathered  tribe.     The 

■  This  Qgure  ia  engraved  on  a  large  flugets  ;  and  the  thnmb  does  not  touch 

black  HloiiG  bTOugbt  froia  Babylon,  and  the  arrows. 

now  in  the  British  Muneum.  It  probably         '  The  dog  probably  represents  a  cOD- 

represents    the    king    Mcrodacfa-lddln-  Btellatlonorastar — perhaps  the  Do(c-M»r. 

akbl,  who  warred  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  The  type  is  a  fixed  one,  and  occnrs  on 

About  B.C.  1120.     {See  above,  pp.  T7,  T8.)  sealaand  gems  no  less  than  on  the"  black 

^  The  artist  bos  somewhat  improved  stones."    (See  Ret  Porter,  vol.  11.  PI.  80, 

the  drawing  of  this  hand  in  the  wood-  fig.  2  ;  I.di]ard,  Ciilte  de  Mllhra,  PI.  xtvi. 
cut.    In  the  original  more  is  seen  o(  the  I  figs.  23  and  S4  ;  PI.  liv.  B.  fig.  IS.) 
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hound  on  a  bas-relief,  given  in  the  first  Tolume  of  this  work,' 

is  also  good ;  and  the  cylinders  exhibit  figures  of  goats,  gowb, 

deer,  and  even  mon- 

keys,"    which     are 

truthful  and  meri- 

toriouB.     (See  next 

page.) 

It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the 
main  characteristio 
of  the  engravings 
on  gems  and  cylin- 
ders, considered  as 
works  of  mimetic 
art,  is  their  quaint-  , 
ness  and  grotesque- 
ness.  A  few  speci- 
mens,  taken  almost 
at  random  from 
the  admirable  col- 
lection of  M.  Felix 
Lajard,  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate 
this  feature.  In 
one "  the  central 
position  is  occu- 
pied by  a  human 
figure  whose  left 
arm  has  two  elbow- 
joints,  while  towards  the  right  two  sitting  figures  threaten  one 
another  with  their  fists,  in  the  upper  quarter,  and  in  the  lower 


lorsBlid  (rrom  the 


*  S«e  vol.  1.  p,  235,  No.  11.  The  date 
of  this  tafilet  la  uDcert^n ;  but  Sir  H. 
RawUnson  Is  on  the  whole  Inclined  to 
regard  It  as  Babjlonlan  rathei  than 
PToto-Chsldnan . 

"  For  the  Boats  and  cowa,  see  above, 
p.  4BB.  The  exquisite  Bgare  of  a  deer  I 
Vol.  n. 


repreaentad,  p  t)6Z,  and  the  qnalnt  drsw- 
tng  ol  a  monkey  plaTing  the  pipe,  aro 
fdven  br  M.  T^Ajard  (OuUe  de  Mlthra,  PL 
llv.  B,  No.  8,  and  PI.  xxix.  No.  7)  from 
cylinders  In  the  collections  of  the  Dae 
de  Luynea  and  the  Blbiioth^ue  Boyale. 
11  L«Jard,  PI.  zzxlii.  No.  5. 
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two  nondescript  animals  do  the  same  with  their  jaws.  The 
entire  drawing  of  this  design  seems  to  be  intentionally  rude. 
The  faces  of  the  main  figures  are  evidently  intended  to  be 
ridiculous ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  two  ani- 
mals are  extravagantly 
grotesque.  On  another 
cylinder"^  three  nonde-  . 
script  animals  play  the 
principal  part.  One  of 
them  is  on  the  point 
of  taking  into  his 
mouth  the  head  of  a 
man  who  vainly  tries 
to  escape  by  flight. 
Another,  with  the 
head  of  a  pike,  tries 
to  devour  the  third, 
which  has  the  head 
of  a  bird  and  the  body 
of  a  goat.  This  kind 
intention  seema  to  be 
disputed  by  a  naked 
man  with  a  long 
beard,  who  seizes  the 
fish-headed  monster 
with  his  right  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time 
administers  from  be- 
hind a  severe  kick 
with  his  right  foot. 
The  heads  of  the  three 
(fr™. cylinder).  ^^^^j^  moHsters,  the  taU 

and  trousers  of  the  principal  one,  and  the  whole  of  the  small 
figure  in  front  of  the  flying  man,  are  exceedingly  quaint,  and 
remind  one  of  the  pencil  of  Fuseli.    The  third  of  the  designs  " 


»  Lajard,  PI.  xxU.  So.  I 
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approaclies  nearly  to  the  modem  caricature.  It  is  a  drawing  in 
two  portions.  The  upper  line  of  figures"  represents  a  pro- 
cession of  wor- 
shippers who 
bear  in  solemn 
state  their  offers 
ings  to  a  god. 
In  the  lower 
line  this  occu- 
pation is  turned 
to  a  jest.  Non- 
descript ani- 
mals bring  with 
a  serio-comic  air 
offerings  which 
consist  chiefly  of 
game,  while  a 
man  in  a  mask 
seeks  to  steal 
away  the  sacred  tree  from  the  temple  wherein  the  scene  is 
enacted. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  elaborate  and  most  artistic  of  the 
Babylonian  works  of  art  were  of  a  kind  which  has  almost 
wholly  perished.  What  bas-relief  was  to  the  Assyrian,  what 
painting  is  to  moderns,  that  enamelling  upon  brick  appears  to 
have  been  to  the  people  of  Babylon.  The  mimetic  power, 
which  delights  in  representing  to  itself  the  forms  and  actions 
of  men,  found  a  vent  in  this  curious  byway  of  the  graphic  art ; 
and  "  the  images  of  the  Chaldteans,  portrayed  upon  the  wall, 
with  vermilion,"  ^  and  other  hues,  formed  the  favourite  adorn- 
ment of  palaces  and  public  buildings,  at  once  employing  the 
artjst,  gratifjnng  the  taste  of  the  native  connoisseur,  and 
attracting  the  admiration  of  the  foreigner.^ 

The  artistic  merit  of  these  works  can  only  he  conjectured. 


"  The  upper  line  has  been  omitted,  I  *  Iblil.  ver.  16,  "  As  soon  as  ehe  saiv 
as  coDtainlDg  nothing  qualat  or  gro-  them  witli  her  eyes  sbe  doted  upon 
tesque.  them." 

1  Ezek.  xxUl.  14.  I 
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The  admiration  of  tha  Jews,  or  even  that  of  Diodorus,*  who 
mast  be  viewed  here  as  the  echo  of  Ct«3ias,  is  no  sure  test ;  for 
the  Jews  were  a  people  very  devoid  of  true  artistic  appre- 
ciation ;  and  Cteeias  was  bent  on  eza^erating  the  wonders  of 
foreign  countries  to  the  Greeks.  The  fact  of  the  excellence  of 
Assyrian  art  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  lends  however  support 
to  the  view  that  the  wall-painting  of  the  Babylonians  had 
some  real  artistic  excellence.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
there  was  any  very  muterial  difference,  in  respect  of  taste  and 
aesthetic  power,  between  the  two  cognate  nations,  or  that  the 
Babylonians  under  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  very  greatly  short  of 
the  Assyrians  under  Asshur-bani-pal.  It  is  evident  that  the 
same  subjects  —  war  scenes  and  hunting  scenes* — approved 
themselves  to  both  people ;  and  it  is  likely  that  their  treat- 
ment was  not  very  different.  Even  in  the  matter  of  colour, 
the  contrast  was  not  sharp  nor  strong;  for  the  Assyriana 
partially  coloured  their  bas-reliefs.' 

The  tints  chiefly  employed  by  the  Babylonians  in  their 
coloured  representations  were  white,  blue,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black.*  The  blue  was  of  different  shades,  sometimes  bright  and 
deep,  sometimes  exceedingly  pale.  The  yellow  was  somewhat 
dull,  resembling  our  yellow  ochre.  The  brown  was  this  same 
hue  darkened.  In  comparatively  rare  instances  the  Baby- 
lonians made  use  of  a  red,  which  they  probably  obtained  with 
some  difficulty.  Objects  were  coloured,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
according  to  their  natural  tints  —  water  a  light  blue,  ground 
yellow,  the  shafts  of  spears  black,  lions  a  tawny  brown,  &c.'' 
No  attempt  was  made  to  shade  the  figures  or  the  landscape, 
much  less  to  produce  any  general  effect  by  means  of  chiaroscuro  ; 
but  the  artist  trusted  for  his  efifect  to  a  careful  delmeation  of 
forms,  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  simple  hues. 

Considerable  metallurgic  knowledge  and  skill  were  shown  in 
the  composition  of  the  pigments,  and  the  preparation  and  appli- 


1  Diod.  81c.  11.  e,  §  6.    z«  nma»i 


*  See  above,  vol.  1.  pp.  383,  3S3. 

*  Layurd,  Ninxeth  and  Babylon,  p.  S 
Oppen,  Expfdttion,  torn.  i.  p.  143. 

'  Oppert,  p.  IM. 
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catioa  of  the  glaze  whetewith  they  are  covered.  The  red  used 
was  a  suboxide  of  copper ;  ^  the  yellow  was  Eometimes  oxide 
of  iron,*  sometimes  antimoniate  of  lead  —  the  Naples  yellow 
of  modem  artists ; '"  the  blue  was  either  cobalt  or  oxide  of 
copper ;  '^  the  white  was  oxide  of  tin.^  Oxide  of  lead  was  added 
in  some  cases,  not  as  a  colouring  matter,  but  as  a  flux,  to  facilitate 
the  fusion  of  the  glaze.'^  In  other  cases  the  pigment  used  was 
covered  with  a  vitreous  coat  of  an  alkaline  silicate  of  alumina." 

The  pigments  were  not  applied  to  an  entirely  ilat  surface. 
Prior  to  the  reception  of  the  colouring  matter  and  the  glaze, 
each  brick  was  modelled  by  the  hand,  the  figures  being  carefully 
traced  out,  and  a  sUght  elevation  given  to  the  more  important 
objects."  A  very  low  bas-relief  was  thus  produced,  to  which 
the  colours  were  subsequently  applied,  and  the  brick  was  then 
baked  in  the  furnace. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  bricks  were  not  modelled  singly 
and  separately.  A  large  mass  of  clay  was  (it  is  thought)  taken, " 
sufQcient  to  contain  a  whole  subject,  or  at  any  rate  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  subject.  On  this  the  modeller  made  out  his  design 
in  low  relief.  The  mass  of  clay  was  then  cut  up  into  bricks, 
and  each  brick  was  taken  and  painted  separately  with  the 
proper  colours,"  after  which  they  were  all  placed  in  the  furnace 
and  baked."  When  baked,  they  were  restored  to  their  original 
places  in  the  des^n,  a  thin  layer  of  the  finest  mortar  serving 
to  keep  them  in  place. 


»  lAyaid,  p.  166,  note. 

»  Birch,  AncientPotla-]/,  vol.  1.  p.  148. 

"  I«yard,  I.  h.  c. 

"  ThePranchchemiBlJi,who«naly8ed 
bricks  from  the  Birs  tovardH  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  found  the  colouring 
matter  ol  the  blue  tint  to  be  cobalt 
(Birch,  1.  a.  c.)  In  the  Babyloulan  bricks 
analysed  by  Sic  H.  de  la  Beche  and  Dc. 
Percy  the  blue  gloKe  was  oxide  of  copper. 

"i  Layard.  L  s.  c. 

w  Birch,  p.  149.  "  Id.  p.  148. 

^^  Tbla  statement  Is  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  M.  Oppert.  lExpfdillon,  tom. 
I.  pp.  144,  149.)  Mo  other  traveller  has 
lemarked  an  inequality  of  surface  on 
the  enamelled  bricks. 


"  M.  Thomas,  who  accompanied  M. 
Oppert  as  artist,  is  the  author  of  this 
theory  as  to  the  mode  In  which  tbesa 
worka  of  art  were  desired  and  exe- 

'''  The  separate  painting  and  enamel- 
ling of  the  bricks  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  colouring  matter  and  the  glaze 
have  often  run  over  from  the  side 
panted  to  all  the  adjoiuing  surfaces. 
(Oppert,  tom.  1.  p.  145.) 

IS  Mr.  Birch  believes  that  they  wera 
partially  baked  before  the  colour  was 
applied  (AndmC  Pottery,  voL  i.  p.  138), 
and  returned  to  the  kiln  afterwuds. 
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Ftom  the  mimetic  art  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  branches 
of  knowledge  connected  with  it,  we  may  now  paaa  to  the 
purely  mechanical  arts,  —  as  the  art  by  which  hard  stoned  were 
cut,  and  those  of  agriculture,  metallurgy,  pottery,  weaving, 
carpet-making,  embroidery,  and  the  like- 

The  stones  shaped,  bored,  and  engraved  by  Babylonian  arti- 
sans were  not  merely  the  Bofter  and  more  easily  worked  kinds, 
as  alabaster,  serpentine,  and  lapis-lazuli,  but  also  the  harder 
sorts,  —  cornelian,  agate,  quartz,  jasper,  sienite,  loadstone,  and 
green  felspar  or  amazon-stone."  These  can  certainly  not  have 
been  cut  without  emery,  and  scarcely  without  such  devices  as 
rapidly  revolving  points,  or  discs,  of  the  kind  used  by  modem 
lapidaries.  Though  the  devices  are  in  general  rude,  the  work  is 
sometimes  exceedingly  delicate,  and  implies  a  complete  mastery 
over  tools  and  materials,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  artistic  power. 
As  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  goes,  the  Babylonians 
may  challenge  comparison  with  the  most  advanced  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity :  they  decidedly  excel  the  Egyptians,*  and 
fall  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  work  in  some  of  the  Babylonian 
seals  and  gems  raises  a  suspicion  that  they  must  have  been 
engraved  by  the  help  of  a  powerful  magnifying-glass.  A  lens 
has  been  found  in  Assyria;"  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  convenience  was  at  least  as  well  known  in  the  lower 
country.^  Glass  was  certainly  in  use,^  and  was  cut  into  such 
shapes  as  were  required.  It  is  at  any  rate  exceedingly  likely  that 
magnifying-glasses,  which  were  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,"  were  employed  by  the  artisans 
of  Babylon  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Empire. 

Of  Babylonian  metal-work  we  have  scarcely  any  direct  means 
of  judging.     The  accounts  of  ancient  authors  imply  that  the 


i>  It  Is  difficult  In  most  inatances  to 
doi^idFi  from  the  cylinders  thetnaelves 
wlittther  tliey  are  Babylnnlan  or  Aa- 
Ryrlan.  We  muat  be  chiefly  guided  by 
the  locality  where  they  were  found.  It 
Is  lielleveit  that  cylinders  have  been 
(ouud  in  Babylonia  of  all  these  ma- 
terialH. 

"  See  King's  AtU.  Genu,  p.  13T,  note. 


*'  Supra.,  vol.  1.  p.  390. 

"  We  shall  And  below  that,  on  aatro- 
□omicBl  grounds,  the  possession  ot  lenses 
liy  the  Babylonians  Is  t<)  be  suspected. 

^  The  Babylonian  mounds  are  gov- 
ragnieats  o[  glass.    (L^&rd, 


^Jn.  a 


"  Aristoph.  Nub.  T4S-T4S,  ed. 
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Babylonians  dealt  freely  with  the  material,  using  gold  and  silver 
for  statues,  furniture,  and  utensils,  bronze  for  gates  and  images, 
and  iron  sometimes  for  the  latter.^     We  may  assume  that  they 
likewise  employed  bronze  and  iron  for  tools  and  weapons,  since 
those  metals  were  certainly  so  used  by  the  Assyrians.     Lead 
was  made  of  service  in  building ;  ^  where  iron  was  also  employed, 
if  great  strength  was  needed.^     The  golden  images  are  said  to 
have  been  sometimes  solid,*  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  them 
to  have  been  cast  la  a  mould ;  but  undoubtedly  in  most  cases 
the  gold  was  a  mere  external  covering,  and  was  applied  in  plates, 
which  were  hammered  into  shape  *  upon  some  cheaper  substance 
below.    Silver  was  no  doubt  used  also  in  plates,  more  especially 
when  applied  externally  to  walls,^  or  internally  to  the  wood- 
work of  palaces;'   but  the  silver  images,  ornamental  figures, 
and  utensUs  of  which  we  hear,  were  most  probably  solid.     The 
bronze  works  must  have  been  remarkable.     We  are  told  that 
both  the  town  and  the  palace  gates  were  of  this  material,*  and 
it  is  implied  that  the  latter  were  too  heavy  to  be  opened  in  the 
ordinary  manner.^     Castings  on  an  enormous  scale  would  be 
requisite  for  such  purposes ;  and  the  Baby- 
lonians must  thus  have  possessed  the  art  of 
running  into  a  single  mould  vast  masses  of 
metal.     Probably  the  gates  here  mentioned 
were  solid : '"  but  occasionally,  it  would  seem, 
the  Babylonians  had  gates  of  a  different  kind, 
composed  of  a  number  of  perpendicular  bars, 
united  by  horizontal  ones  above  and  below,        ^ftlm^t^ild"' 
as  in  the  accompanying  woodcut."    They  had 
also,  it  would  appear,  metal  gateways  of  a  similar  character. 


1  See  Daniel.  111.  1;  v.  4;  Herod,  f. 

181-183;  Diod.  Sic.  11.  8,  5  7;  !),  S  5. 
«  Herod,  i.  186;  Diod.  Sic.  11.  10,  §  B. 

*  As  In  tbe  piers  of  the  great  bridge. 
(Herod.  1.  a.  c.) 

*  Herod,  i.  183. 

t  X*>fHaTa.    Diod.  sic.  11.  9,  S  6. 

*  Supra,  p.  548. 

'  Nebuchadnezzar  states  frequently 
that  the  iralU  ol  his  buildings  are 
"clothed  with  silver." 

■  Herod,  i  179;  Diod.  Sic.  11. 8,  S  7. 


*  The;  are  aald  to  have  been  opened 
by  a  iDachine.     <Diod,  Sic.  1.  a.  c.) 

w  Like  thoBfi  made  bj  Herod  tbe 
Great  for  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  5,  !  3),  which  required  20  men  to 
close  them  (Ibid.  vi.  5,  S  3).  We  have 
uo  certain  representations  of  Babylonian 
town^ates;  but  those  drawn  by  the 
Aaajrians  are  always  solid. 

"  This  gate  and  gateway  are  repre- 
sented upon  a  cvlltider  figured  by  La- 
Jard.    (C}i!le<killthra.Vl.xl\.ag.6.) 
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The  metal-work  of  personal  ornameatB,  such  as  bracelets  und 
armlets,  and  again  that  of  dagger  handles,  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  work  of  the  Assyrians-^ 

Small  figures  in  bronze  were  occasionally  cast  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, which  were  sometimes  prob- 
ably used  as  amulete,  while  perhaps 
more  generally  they  were  mere  orna- 
ments of  houses,  furniture,  and  the 
like.  Among  these  may  be  noticed 
figures  of  dogs  in  a  sitting  posture, '' 
much  resembling  the  dog  represented 
among  the  coDStellatioos,"  figures 
of  men,  grotesque  in  character,  and 
figures  of  monsters.  An  interesting 
specimen,  which  combines  a  man  and 
a  monster,  was  found  by  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter  at  Babylon."* 

The  pottery  of  the  Babylonians 
was  of  excellent  quality,  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Assyrian,  which  it  resembles  alike  in 
form  and  in  material-^^  The  bricks 
of  the  best  period  were  on  the  whole 
better  than  any  used  in  the  sister 
BroDM  OrnMneni  (found  u  country,  and  may  compare  for  hard- 

ness and  fineness  with  the  best  Ro- 
man. The  earthenware  is  of  a  fine  terra-cotta,  generally  of 
a  light  red  colour,  and  slightly  baked,  but  occasionally  of  a 
yellow  hue,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  It  consists  of  cups,  jars, 
vases,  and  other  vessels.  They  appear  to  have  been  made 
upon  the  wheel,"  and  are  in  general   unornamented.     From 


^  See  tbe  ilgure  ol  a  Udk  (supra,  p. 
060).  The  bracelets  have  the  almost 
Invariable  rosette  of  the  Assyrians 
<BUpra.  vol.  i.  p.  490).  Tbe  dagger 
handles  are  like  those  figured  vol.  I.  p. 
460.  first  woodcut. 

I"  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  42S, 
1*  See  above,  p.  061 ;  and  lutra,  p.  574. 


■<  See  the  TVoceb,  vol.  iL  PI.  80, 
flg.  4. 

'•  Birch,  Aneient  Pottery,  vol.  i.  p. 
144.  Compare  the  specimens  of  Assyr- 
ian pottery  represented  In  the  Qrst 
volume  of  the  present  work  (pp.  06- 
389). 

"  Birch,  1.  ■.  c. 
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representations  upon  the  cylinders,"  it  appears  that  the  shapes 
were  often  elegant.  Long  and  narrow  vases  with  thin  necks 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  water  vessels ;  these  had  rounded 
or  pointed  bases,  and  required  therefore  the  support  of  a  stand. 
Thin  jugs  were  also  in  use,  with  slight  elegant  handles.  It  is 
conjectured  that  sometimes  modelled  figures  may  have  been 
introduced  at  the  sides  as  handles  to  the  vases;'*  but  neither 
the  cylinders  nor  the  extant  remains  confirm  this  supposition. 
The  only  ornamentation  hitherto  observed  consists  in  a  double 
band  which  seems  to  have  been  carried  round  some  of  the  vases 
in  an  incomplete  spiral.^  The  vases  sometimes  have  two 
handles ;  but  they  are  plain  and  smalh  adding  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  the  vessels.  Occasionally  the  whole  vessel  is  glazed 
with  a  rich  blue  colour. 


The  Babylonians  certainly  employed  glass  for  vessels  of  a 
small  size.^  They  appear  not  to  have  been  very  skilful 
blowers,  since  their  bottles  are  not  unfrequently  misshapen. 
They  generally  stained  their  glass  with  some  colouring  matter, 
and  occasionally  ornamented  it  with  a  ribbing.  Whether  they 
were  able  to  form  masses  of  glass  of  any  considerable  size, 
whether   they  used    it,  like    the    Egyptians,*^    for   beads  and 

"  SeeLa}iiid,Pls.zzxiii.ag.l;xzxr.{Babf].  (ffineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  SOS.) 
Bg.  3;  and  llv.  A,  l!g.  9.  Broken  kIoss  is  abundant  In  the  rubbUli 

"  Birch,  ^ncim(Po«eri/,  vol.l.p.  148.    of  tlie  raounda  Kensrally.      (Rich,  Firet 

*"  See  above,  woodcut  No.  2,  where  j  Memoir,  p.  29;  Ker  Porter,  Traeelt,  vol. 
both  vases  are  tbus  ornamentei).  iL  p.  393.) 

»i  Several  small  glass  bottles  were  '"  Willtloson,  AneUnl  Esiypliani,  vol. 
found  by  Mr.  Lajard  in  the  mouod  of  I  lii.  p.  101. 
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bugles,  or  for  mosaics,  is  uncertain.  If  -we  suppose  a  founda- 
tion in  fact  for  Pliny's  story  of  the  great  emerald  (?)  presented 
by  a  king  of  Babylon  to  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,^  we  must  con- 


Bibflonlao  Olui  BoUIol 

elude  that  very  considerable  masses  of  glass  were  produced  by 
the  Babylonians,  at  least  occasionally ;  for  the  said  emerald, 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  of  any  other  material,  was  four 
cubits  (or  six  feet)  long  and  three  cubita  (or  four  and  a  half 
feet)  broad. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  Babyloniana  none  obtained 
such  high  repute  in  ancient  times  as  their  textile  fabrics. 
Their  carpets  especially  were  of  great  celebrity,  and  were 
largely  expoi-ted  to  foreign  countries.**  They  were  dyed  of 
various  colours,  and  represented  objects  similar  to  those  found 
on  the  gems,  as  griffins  and  such  like  monsters.^  Their 
position  in  the  ancient  world  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is 
now  borne  by  the  fobrics  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  which  are 
deservedly  preferred  to  those  of  all  other  countries. 

Next  to  their  carpets,  the  highest  character  was  borne  by 
their  muslins.  Formed  of  the  finest  cotton,  and  dyed  of  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  they  seemed  to  the  Oriental  the  very 
best  possible  material  for  dress.  The  Persian  kings  preferred 
them  for  their  own  wear;*  and  they  had  an  early  fame  in 
foreign  countries  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Babylonia.'^ 


"  The  "goodly  BabfloDiab  garment" 

,   coveted  by  Achan  In  Paleatlne  shortlj 

after  the  Exodua  of  the  Jews  (Jcwh.  vii. 

21)  is  InilicaUvo   ol   the  early  uaiebrttj 

at  BabyloulkD  apparel. 
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It  is  probable  that  they  were  sometimes  embroidered  with 
delicate  patterns,  such  as  those  which  may  be  seen  on  the  gar- 
ments of  the  early  Babylonian  king  (figured  page  560). 

Besides  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  the  Babylonians  also 
manti&tctured  a  good  deal  of  linen  cloth,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  manufacture  being  Borsippa.*  This  material  was  pro- 
duced, it  is  probable,  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  long  linen 
robes  being  generally  worn  by  the  people." 

From  the  arts  of  the  Babylonians  we  may  now  pass  to  their 
science  —  an  obscure  subject,  but  one  which  possesses  more  than 
common  interest.  If  the  classical  writers  were  correct  in  their 
belief  that  Chaldsea  was  the  birthplace  of  Astronomy,  and  that 
their  own  astronomical  science  was  derived  mainly  from  this 
quarter,'  it  must  be  well  worth  inquiry  what  the  amount  of 
knowledge  was  which  the  Babylonians  attained  on  the  subject, 
and  what  were  the  means  whereby  they  made  their  discoveries. 

On  the  broad  fiat  plains  of  Chaldsea,  where  the  entire 
celestial  hemisphere  i3  continually  visible  to  every  eye,'  and 
the  clear  transparent  atmosphere  shows  night  after  night  the 
heavens  gemmed  with  countless  stars,  each  shining  with  a 
brilliancy  unknown  in  our  moist  northern  climes,  the  attention 
of  man  was  naturally  turned  earlier  than  elsewhere  to  these 
luminous  bodies,  and  attempts  were  made  to  grasp,  and  reduce 
to  scientific  form,  the  array  of  facte  which  nature  presented  to 
the  eye  in  a  confused  and  tangled  mass.     It  required  no  very 


M  Stral).  xvi.  1,  }  T. 

»  Herod.  1.  196. 

>  See  Plat.  EpiTiom.  p.  9^;  Hlpparch. 
ap.  Prorl.  (i»  Tim.  p.  71,  erf.  Schneider; 
Phcenlx  Cotoph.  ap.  Athen.  Deipn,  xll. 
p.K».  E;  Dlod.  Sic.  II.  31;  Cic.  De  Div. 
1.  I;  Plin.  H.  N.  t1.  a);  Maiill.  1.  40- 
45;  &c.  The  late  Sir  Cornewall  I/ewls 
qiieHtioneil  ttie  truth  of  thU  belief,  and 
awerted  that  "the  later  Greeks  appear 
to  have  been  wanting  In  that  national 
spirit  which  leads  modem  historians  nf 
science  to  contend  tor  ths  claims  at  their 
own  i^ountryrnen  to  inventions  and  dla- 
coveries."  But  he  failed  to  adduce  an; 
gufflcient  proof  ol  this  strange  Idlosfn- 


craB7  ot  the  later  Greeks,  which  tn  his 
own  mind  seems  to  have  rested  on  a 

conviction  that  the  lively,  intelligent 
Greeks  could  not  have  been  io  indebted 
as  they  said  they  were  to  "  the  obtuse, 
II n inventive,  and  immovable  intellect  ot 
Orientals."  (Attranomn  of  Ifie  Anclentt, 
pp.  2«),2ni.) 

"  Compare  Cic.  De  Dlv.  1.  s.  c.  "  Prin- 
cipio.  Assyrll,  ut  ah  ultlmls  auctorltatem 
repetani,  propter  planUiem  Tnagnittidl- 
nemqne  reijionnm  qrnii  iTKOkbant,  cum 

ctelum  ab  omnl  parte  patens  atquo 
apertum  itituerentur,  tra}ectloDes  mo- 
tusque  stellarum  obaerrltavenint." 
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long  ooone  of  obeerration  to  acquaint  men  with  a  truth,  which 
at  first  sight  none  would  have  suspected  —  namely,  that  the 
luioinoufl  pointa  whereof  the  sky  was  full  were  of  two  kinds, 
some  always  maintainiDg  the  same  position  relatively  to  one 
another,  while  others  were  constantly  changing  their  places, 
and  as  it  were  wandering  about  the  sky.  It  ib  certain  that  the 
Babylonians  at  a  very  early  date  '  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars  those  remarkable  five,  which,  from  their  wandering  pro- 
pensities, the  Greeks  called  the  "planets,"  and  which'  are  the 
only  erratic  stars  that  the  naked  eye,  or  that  even  the  tele- 
scope, except  at  a  very  high  power,  can  discern.  With  these 
five  they  were  soon  led  to  class  the  Moon,  which  was  easily 
observed  to  be  a  wandering  luminary,  changing  her  place 
among  the  fixed  stars  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Ultimately, 
it  came  to  be  perceived  that  the  Sun  too  rose  and  set  at  different 
parts  of  the  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  different  constella- 
tions, and  that  consequently  the  great  luminary  was  itself  also 
a  wanderer,  having  a  path  in  the  sky  which  it  was  possible,  by 
means  of  careful  observation,  to  mark  out. 

But  to  do  this,  to  mark  out  with  accuracy  the  courses  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  among  the  fixed  stars,  it  was  necessary,  or  at 
least  convenient,  to  arrange  the  stars  themselves  into  groups. 
Thus,  too,  and  thus  only,  was  it  possible  to  give  form  and  order 
to  the  chaotic  confusion  in  which  the  stars  seem  at  first  sight 
to  lie,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  their  intervals,  the  difference 
in  their  magnitude,  and  their  apparent  countlessness.  The  most 
uneducated  eye,  when  raised  to  the  starry  heavens  on  a  clear 
night,  fixes  here  and  there  upon  groups  of  stars :  in  the  north, 
Cassiopeia,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Pleiades  —  below  the  Equator, 
the  Southern  Cross  —  must  at  all  times  have  impressed  those 
who  beheld  them  with  a  certain  sense  of  unity.  Thus  the  idea 
of  a  "  constellation  "  is  formed ;  and  this  once  done,  the  mind 
naturally  progresses  in  the  same  direction,  and  little  by  little 


*  The  cosmogonj  ol  the  Bab^lODlans, 
oa  deBcribed  by  Beiosun,  has  the  air  of 
a  veiy  high  anUqiiity  about  It.  Iq  this 
document  the  "Ave  planets"  are  dU- 
tinctly  menUonea.    (Beros.  Fr.  1,  S  6.) 


The  planetaiy  chaiactei  ol  the  five  gods, 
Nln,  Merodach,  Nergal,  bLtar,  and 
Kebo,  belongs  even  to  Proto.Cbaldseaa 
thaea.    (See  above,  vol.  L  pp.  131-142.) 
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the  whole  sky  *  is  mapped  out  into  certain  portions  or  districts 
to  which  names  ate  given — names  taken  from  some  resemblance, 
teal  or  fancied,  between  the  shapes  of  the  several  groups  and 
objects  ^miliar  to  the  early  observers.  This  branch  oE  practical 
astronomy  is  termed  "  uranography  "  by  moderns ;  its  utility  is 
very  considerable ;  thus  and  tlius  only  can  we  particularise  the 
individual  stars  of  which  we  wish  to  speak ; '  thus  and  thus 
only  can  we  retain  in  our  memory'  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  stars  and  their  positions  relatively  to  each  other. 

There  is  reason   to   believe   that  in   the   early  Babylonian 
astronomy  the  subject  of  uranography  occupied  a  prominent 
place.      The   Chaldteao   astronomers   not   only  seized  on  and 
named  those  natural  groups  which  force  themselves  upon  the 
eye,  but  artificially  arranged  the  whole  heavens  into  a  certain 
number  of  constellations   or  asterisms.     The  very  system  of 
uranography  which  maintains  itself  to  the 
present   day   on   our   celestial   globes   and 
maps,  and  which  is   still  acknowledged  — 
albeit   under   protest^  —  in   the    nomencla- 
ture of  scientific  astronomers,  came  in  all 
probability  from  this  souTce,  reaching  us 
from  the  Arabians,  who  took  it  from  the 
Greeks,   who  derived  it  from    the    Baby- 
lonians.     The   Zodiacal    constellations,   at 
any  rate,  or  those  through  which  the  sun's 
course  lies,  would  seem  to  have  had  this  Top  of  m 
origin ;  and  many  of  them  may  be  distinctly 


Bgun*  or  CoDatallBtlon 


*  BxceptlDR  certaiD  iDslgulflcoat  por- 
tioDB  wliich  Intervene  between  one  con- 
BtellatloD  and  another.  Tlie  stars  In 
tliese   portions   are   called    "unformed 

>  The  lettera  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
are  a8sl[[ned  to  the  several  stats  in  each 
constellation ;  ■  to  the  lar);est.  0  to  the 
next  largest,  and  so  on.  Thus  astrono- 
mers »peak  of  "p  Virginia,"  "■,  PIs- 
cinm,"  "I  Lyne,"  and  thereby  indicate 
to  each  other  distinctly  the  particular 
star  about  which  they  hare  something 
to  say,  (See  Feigusson's  AstroTiomy,  p. 
233.) 


*  Sir  John  Eerschel  observes  that  a 
proper  Bystem  of  constellations  Is  valua- 
ble "as  an  artiflclal  memory."  (Oiit- 
UiKfof  Aitronomy,  p.  181,  note.) 

''  Aqtronoiners  are  said  at  the  present 
day  to  "treat  lightly  or  altogether  to 
disregard "  the  outlines  of  men  and 
monsters  which  figure  on  onr  celestial 
globes:  and  the  actual  arrangement  is 
said  to  cause  contusion  and  Inconven- 
ience. (Herschel,  1.  s.  c.)  But  the  Mr- 
minoiogy  Is  still  used,  and  •  Leonis,  p 
Scorpli,  &c.,  remain  the  sole  expres- 
sions by  which  the  particular  stars  can 
be  designated. 
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recognised  on  Babylonian  monuments  which  are  pliunly  of  a 
Btellar  character.^  The  accompanying  representation,  taken 
from  a  conical  black  stone  in  the  British  Museum,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  twelfth  century  before  our  era,  is  hot  perhaps,  strictly 


speaMng,  a  zodiac,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  an  arrangement 
of  constellations  according  to  the  forms  assigned  them  in 
Babylonian  uranography.     The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  Scorpion, 

'  ThesMilarcliMacterot  auch  monu-l  where  the  male  and  tetnalesun  and  tb« 
menta  at  that  enijraveil  above  la  auffl-   crescent  moon  are  clearly  repreaentAd. 
ciently  indicated  by  the  centnl  group,  I 
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the  Serpent,  the  Dog,  the  Arrow,  the  Eagle  or  Vulture  may 
all  be  detected  on  the  stone  in  question,  as  may  similar  forms 
variously  arranged  on  other  similar  monuments. 

The  Babylonians  called  the  Zodiacal  constellations  the 
"Houses  of  the  Sun,"  and  distinguished  from  them  another 
set  of  asterisms,  which  they  denominated  the  "  Houses  of  the 
Moon."  As  the  Sun  and  Moon  both  move  through  the  sky  in 
nearly  the  same  plane,  the  path  of  the  Moon  merely  crossing 
and  recrossing  that  of  the  Sun,  but  never  divei^ng  from  it 
further  than  a  few  degrees,  it  would  seem  that  these  "  Houses 
of  the  Moon,"  or  lunar  asterisms,*  must  have  been  a  division  of 
the  Zodiacal  stars  different  from  that  employed  with  respect 
to  the  sun,  either  in  the  number  of  the  "Houses,"  or  in  the 
point  of  separation  between  "  House  "  and  "  House." 

The  Babylonians  observed  and  calculated  eclipses  ;  but  their 
power  of  calculation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  based  on 
scientific  knowledge,  nor  to  have  necessarily  implied  sound 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  eclipses  or  as  to  the  size,  distance, 
and  real  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  knowledge 
which  they  possessed  was  empirical.  Their  habits  of  observa- 
tion led  them  to  discover  the  period  of  228  lunations  or  18 
years  10  days,^'*  after  which  eclipses  —  especially  those  of  the 
moon  —  recur  again  in  the  same  order.  Their  acquaintance 
with  this  cycle  would  enable  them  to  predict  lunar  eclipses 
with  accuracy  for  many  ages,  and  solar  eclipses  without  much 
inaccuracy  for  the  next  cycle  or  two. 

That  the  Babylonians  carefully  noted  and  recorded  eclipses 
is  witnessed  by  Ptolemy,^  who  had  access  to  a  continuous 
series  of  such  observations  reaching  back  from  his  own  time 
to  B.C.  747.  Five  of  these  — all  eclipses  of  the  moon — were 
described  by  Hipparehus*  from  Babylonian  sources,  and  are 
found  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  modern  science.  They 
belong  to  the  years  B.C.  721,  720,  621,  and  528.  One  of  them, 
that  of  B.C.  721,  was  total  at  Babylon.     The  others  were  par- 

»  ThB  "Houses  ot  the  Moon,"  or  dl- 1  >•  Gemfaos,  5  18.  The  ezact  period 
Tlalons  of  the  lunar  Zodiac,  are  sold  to  la  IS  years,  10  days,  T  Itoun,  and  43 
have  been  known  also  both  to  the  Chi-   mloutea.  ^  Sfagn.  Sj/nta*.  lU.  6. 

aese  »nd  the  Indians.  '       ^  lb.  W.  6,  8;  t.  U. 
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tial,  the  portion  of  the  moon  obscured  varying  from  one  digit 
to  seven. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  observation  of  eclipses 
by  the  Babylonians  commenced  with  Nabonassar.'  Ptolemy 
indeed  implies  that  the  series  extant  in  his  day  went  no 
higher;^  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which 
BerosuB  mentioned,"  that  Nabonassar  destroyed,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  the  previously  existing  observations,  in  order  that 
exact  chronology  might  commence  with  his  own  reign. 

Other  astronomical  achievements  of  the  Babylonians  were  the 
following.  They  accomplished  a  catalogue  o£  the  fixed  stars, 
of  which  the  Greeks  made  use  in  compiling  theii  stellar  tables.' 
They  observed  and  recorded  their  observations  upon  occnlta- 
tions  of  the  planets  by  the  sun  and  moon.'  They  invented  the 
ffnomon  and  the  poloi,^  two  kinds  of  sun-dial,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  able  to  measure  time  during  the  day,  and  to 
fix  the  true  length  of  the  solar  day,  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
They  determined  correctly  within  a  small  fraction  the  length 
of  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon.'  They  knew  that  the 
true  length  of  the,  solar  year  was  866  days  and  a  quarter, 
nearly.^*  They  noticed  comets,  which  they  believed  to  be  per- 
manent bodies,  revolving  in  orbits  like  those  of  the  planets, 
only  greater."  They  ascribed  eclipses  of  the  sun  to  the  inters 
position  of  the  moon  bewteen  the  sun  and  the  earth."*     They 


Ap.  SynceU.  CbTonagraph.  p.  207,  B. 

Arripmv  Kir^^Hn  X«XB«et  ^Kf^htrtf  ... 
{■>!  TBr  wfi  avnu  fi<uni.itr  ffjnw. 

■  Bcholtast.  ad  Arat.  TBS. 

1  ArlBtot.  De  Colo,  ii.  13,  }  S. 
»  Herod.  II.  109. 

■  See  Vince'B  Ailnmomj/,  toI.  il.  p.  281. 
1°  Ibid.     The   exact   length   ot  tbs 

ChaldEeon  year  Is  said  to  have  been  3S6 
dajs,  6  hours,  and  11  minatet,  which 
U  an  excosd  of  two  Becoods  only  over 
the  true  (sideiial)  year. 

"  Ibid.  1.  B.  c.  yiDce  quotes  Diodomi 
as  his  authority,  but  I  bare  not  beea 
able  to  find  the  passage. 

u  Arlatot.  De  Cola,  I.  s.  o. 


*  Even  U  WB  set  aside  the  testimony 
ot  Porphyry,  recorded  by  Simplicius 
(ad  Aclst.  De  Cato,  p.  fi03.  A),  on 
account  of  the  exagK^'^^'^  number  of 
the  Greek  text  {Lewis,  Astroruiraj/  of  the 
AnctaiU,  p.  286),  wo  hare  still  im- 
portoDt  tesiimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Babylonian  observations:  1.  in  the 

words    of    Aristotle,     oi     raAm     nnifni- 

S>-iuky,o>  (De  Cutlo,  Ii.  12,  $  3;  2.  in  Oiose 
of  Dlodorus  quoted  at  the  head  ot  this 
chapter;  3.  In  those  o[  the  author  of  the 
Platonic  Bpinomis  {%  9,  p.  SST),  of  Pliny, 
),  and  others.    (See  aboTe,  p.  B71, 


»  Maun.  SyiUax.  ii 

Xpina    »i    Tit    ■■A»Jli 
Jaisar  iUxp<  >n^  &■«■ 


i.  6.      Elt  Ti,»  ifx^r 
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had  notions  not  far  from  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  relative 
distance  from  the  earth  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  Adopt- 
ing, as  was  natural,  a  geocentric  system,  the;  decided  that  the 
Moon  occupied  the  position  nearest  to  the  earth ; "  that  beyond 
the  Moon  was  Mercury,  beyond  Mercury  Venus,  beyond  Venus 
Mars,  beyond  Mais  Jupiter,  and  beyond  Jupiter,  in  the  remotest 
position  of  all,  Saturn."  This  arrangement  was  probably  based 
upon  a  knowledge,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  periodic  times 
which  the  several  bodies  occupy  in  their  (real  or  apparent)  revo- 
lutions. From  the  difference  in  the  times  the  Babylonians  as- 
sumed a  corresponding  difference  in  the  size  of  the  orbits,  and 
consequently  a  greater  or  less  distance  &om  the  common  centre. 

Thus  &r  the  astronomical  achievements  of  the  Babylonians 
rest  upon  the  express  testimony  of  ancient  writers — a  testi- 
mony confirmed  in  many  respects  by  the  monuments  already 
deciphered.  It  is  suspected  that,  when  the  astronomical  tablets 
which  exist  by  hundreds  in  the  British  Museum  come  to  he 
thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  found  that  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Chaldeean  sages  with  astronomical  phenomena,  if  not 
also  with  astronomical  laws,  went  considerably  beyond  the 
point  at  which  we  should  place  it  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.^'  There  is  said  to  be  distinct  evi- 
dence that  they  observed  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  acquainted  likewise 
with  the  seven  satellites  of  Saturn.  Moreover,  the  general 
laws  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  have 
been  so  far  known  to  them  that  they  could  state  by  anticipa- 
tion the  position  of  the  various  planets  throughout  the  year. 

In  order  to  attain  the  astronomical  knowledge  which  they 
seem  to  have  possessed,  the  Babylonians  must  undoubtedly  have 
employed  a  certain  number  of  instruments.  The  invention  of 
sun-dials,  as  already  observed,"  is  distinctiy  as^gned  to  them. 

"  Dlod.  sic.  a.  31,  S  B.  occupied  the  attention  of  Sir  H.  Bawlin- 

i*>  The    arraogement    ot    the    great  son.    It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  be  will  give 

temple  at  Botalppa,  tireadf  deiciibed,  is  to  the  world,  before  man;  months  are 

a  rafBclent  proof  ol  the  Btatement  in  tiie  past,  tlie  reeulte  ol  hla  itudlea.    The; 

text.  cannot  fall  to  be  highlj  Interestiug. 
"  The  aatTonomioal  tablets  dlsoovered         "  SnpTB,p.S73. 

In  Heaopotamla  have  now  tor  some  tim« 

Vok  n. 
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Besides  these  contrivances  for  measuring  time  during  the  day, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  they  most  have  poeaoaaod  means  of 
measuring  time  during  the  n^hU  The  (Jepsydra,  or  water- 
clock,  which  was  in  common  uae  among  the  Greeks  aa  early  as 
the  fifth  century  before  our  era,''  was  probably  introduced  into 
Greece  from  the  East,  and  is  likely  to  have  been  a  Babylonian 
invention.  The  astrolabe,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  alti- 
tude of  stars  above  the  horizon,  which  was  known  to  Ptolemy, 
may  also  reasonably  be  assigned  to  them.  It  has  generally 
been  assumed  that  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  telescope.'' 
But  if  the  satellites  of  Saturn  are  really  mentioned,  as  it  is 
thought  that  they  are,  upon  some  of  the  tablets,  it  will  follow  — 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  —  that  the  Babylonians  possessed 
optical  instruments  of  the  nature  of  telescopes,  since  it  is  im- 
possible, even  in  the  clear  and  vapourless  sky  of  Chaldsea,  to 
discern  the  faint  moons  of  that  distant  planet  without  lenses. 
A  lens,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  a  fair  magnifying  power, 
has  been  discovered  among  the  Mesopotamian  ruins.^  A  people 
ingenious  enough  to  discover  the  magnifying-glass  would  be 
naturally  led  on  to  the  invention  of  its  opposite.  When  once 
lenses  of  the  two  contrary  kinds  -  existed,  the  elements  of  a 
telescope  were  in  being.  We  could  not  assume  &om  these 
data  that  the  discovery  was  made ;  bub  if  it  shall  ultimately 
be  substantiated  that  bodies  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  were 
observed  by  the  Babylonians,  we  need  feel  no  difficulty  in 
ascribing  to  them  the  posseBsion  of  some  telescopic  instrument. 
The  astronomical  zeal  of  the  Babylonians  was  in  general,  it 
must  be  confessed,  no  simple  and  pure  love  of  an  abstract 
science.  A  school  of  pure  astronomers  existed  among  them  ; ' 
but  the  bulk  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  study  undoubtedly 
pursued  it  in  the  belief  that  the  heavenly  bodies  had  a  myste- 
rious influence,  not  only  upon  the  seasons,  but  upon  the  lives 
and  actions  of  men  —  an  influence  which  it  was  possible  to  dis- 


"  See  Ariatoph.  Adiarn.  663;  Vup. 
48,827. 

"  Sir  a.  C.  Lswla  wrat  ao  tu  m  to 
d«D7  to  tlie  Babrlonisna,  in  general 
temu,  the  use  of  an;  lostrutneiitB  what- 


■oerer.    {Aunynamg  of  He  Anekmtt,  n>> 
377,278.) 

1*  See  ftboTe,  toI.  i.  p.  890. 

iSCnb.xTl.l,Se. 
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oovei  and  to  foretell  by  prolonged  and  careful  observatiou. 
The  anoieat  writers,  Biblical  and  other,'  state  this  fact  ia  the 
strongest  way  ;  and  the  extant  astronomical  remains  distinctly 
confiim  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  tablets  are  of  an  astro- 
logical character,  recording  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  singly,  in  conjunction,  or  in  opposition,  upon 
all  sublunary  affairs,  &om  the  fate  of  empires  to  the  washing 
of  hands  or  the  paring  of  ntuls.  The  modern  prophetical  al- 
manack is  the  legitimate  descendant  and  the  sufficient  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Chaldee  Ephemerie,  which  was  just  as 
silly,  just  as  pretentious,  and  just  as  worthless. 

The  Chaldee  astrology  was,  primarily  and  mainly,  geaeth- 
lialogical.^  It  inquired  under  what  aspect  of  the  heavens  per- 
sons were  born,  or  conceived,'  aud,  from  the  position  of  the 
celestial  bodies  at  one  or  other  of  these  moments,  it  professed  to 
deduce  the  whole  life  and  fortunes  of  the  individual.  Accord- 
ing to  DiodoruB,*  it  was  believed  that  a  particular  star  or  con- 
stellation presided  over  the  birth  of  each  person,  and  thence- 
forward exercised  over  his  life  a  special  malign  or  benignant 
influence.  But  his  lot  depended,  not  on  this  star  alone,  but  on 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  a  certain  moment.  To  cast 
the  horoscope  was  to  reproduce  this  aspect,  and  then  to  read  by 
Means  of  it  the  individual's  future. 

Chaldee  astrology  was  not,  however,  limited  to  genethlialogy. 
The  Chaldseans  professed  to  predict  from  the  stars  such  things 
as  the  changes  of  the  weather,  high  winds  and  storms,  great 
heats,  the  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  the 
like.*     They  published  lists  of  lucky  aud  unlucky  days,  and 


*  Bea  Dlod.  Slo.  11.  30,  §  2;  31,  S  1; 
Ci  cDe  Die.  i.  1;  U.  42;  Clltuch.  ap. 
Dlog.  I^eit.  Proem.  S  6;  TheophraBt 
ap.  PtocI.  Comment,  la  Plat.  Tim.  p  28S, 
F. ;  and  compare  luUh  zlrU.  13,  Dan. 
lL2,ftc. 

*  Stiab.  1.  a.  o. ;  Sext.  Emplr.  Adv. 
Math.  T.  2Ti  VitruT,  ix.  t ;  CIc,  De  Din. 
11.43;  &c. 

'  Many  of  the  andent  Mtralogen  re- 
garded the  moment  ol  conception  as  the 
true  natal  hour,  and  cast  the  horoeoopa 


In  leterence  to  that  point  ol  time.  (See 
Letronne,  Obiemationt  tur  tin  Zodiaque 
fgyptUn,  p.  81,  note '.} 

*  Dlod.Sic.lt.31,{I.  CompareSezt. 
Emp.  I.  ».  c;  Ceusorin.  }  S ;  Hor.  Od.  a. 
17, 17-22;  Jqv.  Sat.  ilv.  248. 

•  Diod.   81c.  il.  30,  SB.     □•»)>» 

¥^   .hvMt-i-  ».•»«"    V^"    «4™,    (f.  o. 

TDwc    irri^a,).    wrri    ti    £)^pav     1)    ■avfUnav 


I    ami    riAifnft    iit^Hft»t 
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tables  showing  what  aspect  of  the  heavens  portended  good  or 
eTil  to  particular  countries.'  Curiously  enough,  it  appears  that 
they  regarded  their  art  as  locally  limited  to  the  regions  inhabited 
by  themselves  and  their  kinsmen,  so  that  while  they  could  boldly 
predict  storm,  tempest,  &iling  or  abundant  crops,  war,  bmine, 
and  the  like,  for  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana,  they  could 
venture  on  no  prophecies  with  reapect  to  other  naighbouring 
lands,  as  Persia,  Media,  Armenia. 

A  certain  amount  of  real  meteorological  knowledge  was  prob- 
ably mixed  up  with  the  Chaldsean  astrology.  Their  calendars, 
like  modern  almanacks,  boldly  predicted  the  weather  for  fixed 
days  in  the  year.^  They  must  also  have  been  mathematicians 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  since  their  methods  appear  to  have 
been  geometrical.  It  is  said  that  the  Greek  mathematicians 
often  quoted  with  approval  the  works  of  their  Chaldfean  pre- 
decessors, CidSn,  Naburianus,  and  Sudinus.'  Of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  mathematical  acquirements,  no  account, 
however,  can  be  given,  since  the  writers  who  mention  them 
enter  into  no  details  on  the  subject. 
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